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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



TO THE SEVEN CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 



§ 1. The Antiquity and Reason of the Term Gekebal or Catholic applied 

to these Epistles, 

The seyen Epistles embraced in the New Testament between the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Book of Revelation are denoted by the term General 
or Catholic (ica^oXiKai), This word does not occur in the New Testament 
except in the inscriptions to these Epistles ; and these inscriptions are no 
part of the inspired writings, and are of no authority, as it is evident that the 
writers themselves would not affix this title to them. Indeed, the term is 
not applied with strict propriety to the Second and Third Epistles of John ; 
but those Epistles are ranked under the general appellation because they 
were usually annexed to his First Epistle in transcribing, partly because 
they were the work of the same author, and partly because they were so 
small that there might otherwise be danger of losing them. — Michaelis, 
The Greek word catholic (fco^oXiicat)) applied to these Epistles, means general^ 
universal; and it was given to them because they were not addressed to 
particular churches or individuals, but to Christians at large. Even the 
Epistles of Peter, however, as well as the Second and Third of John, had 
originally a definite direction, and were designed for certain specified churches 
and Christians as really as the Epistle to the Romans or Corinthians. See 
1 Pet. i. 1. There is, therefore, no good reason for retaining the title now, 
and it is omitted in the editions of Tittman and Hahn. It was, however, 
early applied to the Epistles, and is found in most of the editions and versions 
of the New Testament. Thus Eusebius, having given an account of James, 
called the Just, and our Lord's brother, says, *'Thus far concerning this 
James, who is said to be the author of the first of the Epistles called catho* 
lie." In another place he says, '' That, in his Institutions, Clement of Alex- 
andria had given short explications of all the canonical Scriptures, not omit- 
ting those which are contradicted — I mean the Epistle of Jude, and the other 
catholic Epistles." John's First Epistle is several times called catholic by 
Origen. So Athanasius, Epiphanius, and other Greek writers mention the 
seven Epistles under the term catholic. — Lardner, Works, vi., 168, ed. Lon- 
don, 1829 ; compare Hug's Introd,, ch. iii., § 151. "The didactic writings 
of the apostles were separated into two collections : the one comprising the 
Epistles of Paul, and bearing generally the title aTroaroXog (apostle) ; the 
other containing the Epistles of the rest of the apostles, with the title ko^o" 
XiKai itrurroXai {cathoUc epistles), or KodoXifcat kiriaroXai rdv dvoatoXbiv 
{catholic epistles of the apostles)," — Hug, Hug supposes that the appella- 
tion was i^ven to them to designate them as a class of Biblical writings, com\ 
prising the writings of all the apostles except those of Paul. The Gos^ 
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pels and the Acts, he supposes, comprised one class by themselves ; the 
Epistles of Panl a second ; and these seven Epistles, mider the title of gen- 
eral or catholic, a third, embracing the writings of all the apostles, Paul 
excepted. In the course of time, however, the signification of the term be- 
came changed, and thej were called catholic because they were not addressed 
to any church in particular. — Jntrod,, p. 605, 606, ed. And., 1836. At all 
events, this last is the sense in which the word is used by Theodoret, and by 
subsequent conomentators^ On this point, see also Koppe, New Test, ix., 1, 
seq^ Noesselt, In conjecturis ad historiam cathoUcoi Jacobi epistolce ; 
OJKkc.Fasc, ii., 303, seq. ; and Bertholdt, Hutorisch-krititche Einhitung in 
sammtliche kanonische und apokryphische Schriften des A, und N, T., 1., 
216, seq. 

It may be added that the term '* canonical" was given to these Epistles 
about the middle of the sixth century by Cassiodorus, and by the writer of 
the prologue to these Epistles, ascribed to Jerome, though not his. The 
reason why this appellation was given is not known. — ^Lardner, Works,yi,,l&). 

* 

§ 2. The Canonical Authority of these Epistles, • 

"Before the fourth century," says Hug, Introd., p. 606, "in which, for 
the first time, undeviating unanimity in all the churches in respect to the 
canon was efiected. Christian writers with perfect freedom advocated or de- 
nied the authenticity of certain writings of the New Testament. Individual 
fathers admitted or rejected certain books, according as their judgment dic- 
tated. Besides the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, this was 
the case, as is well known, in regard to several of the catholic Epistles, viz., 
that of James, the Second and Third of John, the Second of Peter, and that 
of Jude. " It is of some importance here to inquire what bearing this fact 
should have on the question of the canonical authority of these Epistles, or 
the question whether they are to be regarded as constituting a part of the in- 
spired writings. Some general remarks only will be made here ; a more par- 
ticular examination will be proper in considering the evidences of the genuine- 
ness of the several Epistles. See the Introduction to James, to Second Peter, 
to Second and Third John, and to Jude. 

The/acts in the case, in regard to these dispnted Epistles, were these : 

(1.) They were always circulated under the names of the respective authors 
whose names they bear, and, by established custom, were subjoined to the 
other Biblical books, though they had not universally the estimation which 
was given to the others. 

. (2.) In most of the churches these Epislles were made use of, as Eusebius 
testifies, equally with the other Scriptures. 

(3.) There was supposed by many to be a want of positive historical testi- 
mony in their favor, at least of the evidence which existed in favor of the 
other books of the New Testament. 

(4.) It was not supposed that there was any positive testimony against the 
genuineness of these writings. The sole ground of doubt with any of the 
fathers was that there were not the same historical vouchers for their gen- 
uineness which there were for the other books. 

. (5.) They were never regarded as books that were certainly to be rejected. 
Those who entertained doubts in regard to them did not argue against their 
genuineness, but only expressed doii)ts in respect to their canonical author- 
ity. - 

(6.) Even these doubts were in time removed, and after the fourt^i century 
these Epistles were every where received as a part of the genuine inspired 
>vritings. The progress of investigation removed all doubt in the X)hurch, 
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and they were allowed a place among the undispated writings of the apostles 
as a part of the Word of God. 

In regard, therefore, to the influence which this fact shoald have on the 
estimate which we form of their genuineness and canonical authority, we 
may observe — 

(I.) That the settled and established voice of antiquity is in their favor. 
That opinion became at length harmonious, and was the move valuable from 
the fsLCt that there ever had been any doubts. The general judgment of the 
Church now in their favor is the result of long and careful inquiry ; and an 
opinion is always more valuable when it is known to have been the result of 
long and careful investigation. 

(2.) The facts in regard to these Epistles showed that there was great caution 
in the early Christian Church about admitting books into the canon. None 
were received without examination, none where the evidence was not sup- 
posed to be clear. The honest doubts of the early Christian Others were 
stated and canvassed, and passed for what they were worth ; and the greatest 
care was taken to remove the doubts when any existed. No books were ad- 
mitted into the canon by a mere vote of a synod or council, or by any eccle- 
siastical body. The books which were admitted were received because there 
was evidence that they were genuine which satisfied the Church at large, and 
tiiey were recognized as canonical by common consent. 

(3.) It has been observed above that there never was any positive evidence 
against the authority and genuineness of the disputed books. But, as Hug 
has remarked (p. 607), even the negative argument loses much of its force 
when its character is considered. iSuch is their brevity that it was less easy 
to establish their authority, or S demonstrate their authorship by any inter- 
nai evidence, than in regard to the longer Epistles. It happened, also, from 
the brevity of the Epistles, that they were less frequently quoted by the early 
Others than the longer ones were, and hence it was more difficult to demon- 
strate that they were early received. But it is clear that this arose, not from 
any thing t» the Epistles which was calculated to excite suspicion as to their 
origin, but from the nature of the case. On the supposition that they are 
genuine, and were early regarded as genuine, this difficulty would be as great 
as on the supposition that they are not. But if so, the difficulty is manifestly 
of no force. On this whole subject the reader may find all that is necessary 
to be said in the Prolegomena of Eoppe t» Epistolas Catholicas; see also 
Hug's Introd,, § 161, 162. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Tlie Question who was the Author of this Epistle, 

There have been more difficult qaestions raised in regard to the Epistle 
of James than perhaps any other portion of the New Testament. Those 
qaestions it is of importance to examine as fully as is consistent with the 
design of these Notes ; that is, so far as to enable a candid inquirer to see 
what is the real difficulty in the case, and what is, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the truth. 

The first question is, Who was the author? It has been attributed to 
•one of three persons: to James *'the Elder," the son of Zebedee, and 
brother of John ; to James "the Less," son of Alpheus or Cleopas ; and to 
a James of whom nothing more is known. Some have supposed, aiso, that 
the Jam6B who is mentioned as the Lord's brother (Gal. i. 19) was a differ- 
ent person from James the son of Alpheus. 

There are no means of determining this point from the Epistle itself. All 
that can be established from the Epistle is — (1) that the name of the author 
was James, ch. i. I; (2) that he professed to be a "sei-vant of Gpd," 
ch. i. 1 ; (3) that he had been probably a Jew, and sustained such a re- 
lation to those to whom he wrote as to make it proper for him to address 
them with authority ; and (4) that he was a follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, ch. it 1 ; v. 8. 

There are two persons, if not three, of the name of James mentioned in 
the New Testament. The one is James the son of Zebedee— Matt. iv. 21 ; 
Mark iii. 17 ; Luke vi. 14 ; Acts i. 13, et al. He was the brother of John, 
and is usually mentioned in connection with him — Matt. iv. 21 ; xvii. 1 ; 
Mark v. 37 ; xiii. 3, et al. The name of their mother was Salome. Comp. 
Matt, xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. He was put to death by Herod Agrip- 
pa about A.D. 41 — Acts xii. 2. He was called the major, or the elder, 
to distinguish him from the other James, the younger, or the less (Mark xv. 
40) ; called also, in ancient history, James the Just. 

The other James was a son of Alpheus or Cleopas — Matt. x. 3 ; Mark 
iii. 18; Acts i. 13; -Luke xxiv. 18. That Alpheus and Cleopas was the 
same person is evident from the fact that both the words are derived from 
the Hebrew "^B^H — hhalphay. The name of the mother of this James was 
Mary (Mark xv. 40) ; and James and Joses and Simon and Judas are 
mentioned as brethren — Matt. xiii. 55. There is also a James mentioned 
in Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3 ; and Gal. i. 19, as a " brother of our Lord." 
On the meaning of this expression, see Notes on Gal. i. 19. 

It has been a question which has been agitated from the earliest times 
whether the James which is mentioned as the son of Alpheus and the James 
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who is mentioned as the " Lord's brother " were the same or different per- 
sons. It is not necessary for the purposes of these Notes to go into an ex- 
amination of this question. Those who are disposed to see it pursued may 
consult Hng's Introd., § 158, and the works there referred to; Neander*s 
History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, ii., 2, 
seq., Edinb. ed. ; and Michaelis's Introd,, iv., 271, seq. The question, 
says Neander, is one of the most difficult in the apostolic history. Hug 
supposes that James the son of Alpheus and James the brother of the Lord 
were the same. Keander supposes that the James mentioned by the title 
of the ** Lord's brother" was a son of Joseph, either by a former marriage 
or by Mary, and consequently a ** brother " in the stricter sense. 

It is remarked by Michaelis that James may have been called '*the 
Lord's brother," or mentioned as one of his brethren, in one of the follow- 
ing senses : (1.) That the persons accounted as the " brethren of -the Lord " 
(Matt. xiii. 65, et al.) were the sons of Joseph, not by Mary the mother of 
Jesus, but by a former wife. This, says he, was the most ancient opinion, 
and there is nothing improbable in it. If so, they were older than Jesus. 
(2.) It may mean that they were the sons of Joseph by Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. Comp. Notes on Matt. xiii. 65. If so, James was an own broth- 
er of Jesus, but younger than he. There is nothing in this opinion incon- 
sistent with any statement in the Bible ; for the notion of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary is not founded on the authority of the Scriptur^. If either 
of these suppositions were true, however, and James and Judas,* the authors 
of the Epistles which bear their names, were literally the brothers of Christ, 
it would follow that they were not apostles ; for the elder apostle James wa» 
the son of Zebedee, and James the younger was the son of Alpheus. (3.) 
A third opinion in relation to James, Joses, Simon, and Judas is that they 
were the sons of Joseph by the widow of a brother who had diei without 
children, and to whom, therefore, Joseph, by the Mosaic laws, was obliged 
to raise up issue. This opinion, however, is entirely unsupported, and is 
wholly improbable ; for (a) the law which obliged the Jews to take their 
brothers' widows applied only to those who were single (Michaelis) ; and 
(6) if this had been an instance of that kind, all the requirements of the 
law in the case would have been satisfied when one heir was bom. (4.) 
It might be maintained that, according to the preceding opinion, the brother 
of Joseph was Alpheus, and then they would be reckoned as his sons ; and in 
this case the James and Judas who are called the brothers oi Jesus would 
have been the same as the apostles of that name. But in that case Al- 
pheus would not have been the same as Cleopas, for Cleopas had a wife — 
the sister of Joseph's wife. (5.) A fifth opinion, and one which was ad- 
vanced by Jerome, and which has been extensively maintained, is that the 
persons referred to were called "brethren" of the Lord Jesus only in a 
somewhat lax sense, as denoting his near kinsmen. See Notes on Gal. i. 
19. According to this, they would have been cousins of the Lord Jesus, 
and the relationship was of this kind : James and Judas, sons of Alpheus, 
were the apostles, and consequently Alpheus was the father of Simon and 
Joses. Further, Alpheus is the same as Cleopas, who married Maty, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus (John xix. 25), and consequently the sons of 
Cleopas were cousins of the Saviour. 

Which of these opinions is the correct one it is impossible now to deter- 
mine. The latter is the common opinion, and perhaps, on the whole, best 
sustained ; and if so, then there were but two Jameses referred to, both 
apostles, and the one who wrote this Epistle was a cousin of the Lord Jesus. 
Neander, however, supposes that there were two Jameses besides James the 
brotjipr of John, the son of Zebedee, and that the one who wrote this Epistle 
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was not the apostle, the son of Alphens, but was, in the stricter sense, the 
" brother " of our Lord, and was trained up with him. — UisU of the Plant- 
ing of Christianity, ii., 3, seq. 

It is a circumstance of some importance in showing that there was but 
one James besides the James who was the brother of John, and that this 
was the apostle, the son of Alpheus, that after the death of the elder James 
(Acts xii. 1) no mention is made of more than one of that name. If there 
had been, it is hardly possible, says Hug, that there should not have been 
some allusion to him. This, however, is not conclusive ; for there is no 
mention of Simon or Bartholomew or Thomas after that time. * 

There is but one serious objection, perhaps, to this theory, which is that 
it is said (John vii. 5) that "his brethren did not believe on him.^* It is pos- 
sible, however, that the word ** brethren" in that place may not have included 
all his kinsmen, but may ha^ had particular reference to the larger portion 
of them who were not believers (ver. 3), though it might have been that 
some of them were believers. 

On the whole, it seems probable that the James who was the author of this 
Epistle was one of the apostles of that name, the son of Alpheus, and that 
he was a cousin of our Lord. Entire certainty on that point, however, can 
not be hoped for. 

If the author of this Epistle was a different person from the one who re- 
sided at Jerusalem, and who is often mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, 
then nothing more is known of him. That James was evidently an apostle 
(Gal. i. 19), and perhaps, from his relationship to the Lord Jesus, would 
have a special influence and authority there. 

Of this James little more is certainly known than what is mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Hegesippus, as quoted by Neander, says that 
from childhood he led the life of a Nazarene. He is described by Josephus 
{ArchceoL, xx., 9), as well as by Hegesippus and Eusebius, as a man eminent 
for his integrity of life, and as well meriting the appellation or surname 
which he bore among the Jews, of p'^'ns — tsaddik, Gr. BiKaiog, the Just, 
IleJs mentioned as one who set himself against the corruptions of the age, 
and who was thence termed the bulwark of the people — U'$ bB5 — vipioxt^ 
Tov Xaov, His manner of life is represented as strict and holy, and such as 
to command in an eminent degi'ee the confidence of his countrymen the Jews. 
Hegesippus says that he frequently prostrated himself on his knees in the 
Temple, calling on God to forgive the sins of his people, praying that the 
divine judgments on the unbelievers might be averted, and that they might 
be led to repentance and faith, and thus to a participation of the kingdom 
of the glorified Messiah. — '^oander, Planting of Christianity , p. 10. 

In the New Testament James appears as a prominent and leading man 
in the Church at Jerusalem. , In later times he is mentioned by the ecclesi- 
astical writers as "Bishop of Jerusalem;" but this title is not given to him 
in the New Testament, nor is there any reason to suppose that he filled the 
office which is now usually denoted by the word bishop. He appears, how- 
ever, from some cause, to have had his home permanently in Jerusalem, and, 
for a considerable portion of his life, to have been the only apostle residing 
there. As such, as well as from his near relationship to the Lord Jesus, 
and his own personal worth, he was entitled to and received marked respect. 
His prominence, and the respect which was shown to him at Jerusalem, ap- 
pear in the following circumstances : (I.) In the council that was held re- 
specting the rules that were to be imposed on the converts from the Gentiles, 
and the manner in which they were to be regarded and treated (Acts xv.), 
after the other apostles had fully delivered their sentiments the views of 
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James were expressed, and his counsel was followed — Acts xy. 18-29: 
(2.) When Peter was released from prison, in answer to the prayers of the 
assembled Church, he directed those whom he first saw to '*go and show 
these things to James, and to the brethren" — Acts xii. 17. (3.) When 
Paul visited Jerusalem after his conversion, James is twice mentioned by 
him as occupying a prominent position there. First, Paul says that when 
he went there on the first occasion he saw none of the apostles but Peter, 
and "James the Lord's brother" — Gal. i. 18, 19. He is thus mentioned as 
one of the apostles, and as sustaining a near relation to the Lord Jesus. On 
the Second occasion,' when Paul went up to Jerusalem fourteen years after, 
he is mentioned, in enumerating those who gave to him the right hand of 
fellowship, as one of the ** pillars " of the Church ; and among those who 
recognized him as an apostle he is mentioned first — "And when James, 
Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, ^rceived the grace that was 
given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship " 
— Gal. ii. 9. (4.) When Paul went up to Jerusalem after his visit to Asia 
Minor and to Greece, the whole matter pertaining to his visit was laid before 
James, and his counsel was followed by Paul — Acts xxi. 18-24. 

The leading points in the character of James seem to have been these: 
(1.) Incorruptible integrity ; integrity such as to secure the confidence of all 
men, and to deserve the appellation of "the Just." (2.) An exalted regard 
for the rites and ceremonies of the ancient religion, and a desire that they 
should be respected every where and honored. He was more slow in com- 
ing to the conclusion that they were to be superseded by Christianity than 
Paul and Peter were (comp. Acts xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 12), though he admitted 
that they were hot to be imposed on the Gentile .converts as absolutely bind- 
ing — ^Acts XV. 19-21, 24-29. Repeated intimations of his great respect for 
the laws of Moses are found in the Epistle before us, thus furnishing an in- 
ternal proof of its genuineness. If he were educated as a Nazarene, and if he 
always resided with the Jews, in the very vicinity of the Temple, this is not 
difficult to be accounted, for, and this might be expected to tinge his writings. 
(3.) The point from which he contemplated religion particularly was con- 
formity to the law. He looked at it as it was intended, to regulate the life 
and to produce holiness of deportment, in opposition to all lax views of morals 
and low conceptions of holiness. He lived in a corrupt age, and among a 
corrupt people — among those who sought to be justified before God by the 
mere fact that they were Jews, that they had the true religion, and that they 
were the chosen people of God ; and who, in consequence, were lax in their 
morals, and comparatively regardless of the obligations to personal holiness. 
He therefore contemplated religion, not so much in respect to the question 
how man may be justified as to the question to what kind of life true religion 
will lead us ; and his great object was to show that personal holiness is nec- 
essary to salvation. Paul, on the other haqii, was led to contemplate it 
mainly with reference to another question — how man may be justified ; and 
it became necessary for him to show that men can not be justified by their 
own works, but that it must be by faith in the Redeemer. The error which 
Paul particularly combats is an error on the subject of justification ; the error 
which James particularly opposes is a practical error on the influence of religion 
on the life. It was because religion was contemplated by these two writers from 
these diiferent points of view, and not from any real contradiction, that the ap- 
parent discrapancy arose between the Epistle of James and the writings of Paul. 
The peculiarity in the character and circumstances ofi James will account for 
the views which he took of religion ; and, keeping this in mind, it will be easy 
to show that there is no real contradiction between these writers. It was of 
great importance to guard against each of the errors referred to ; and the 
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views expressed by both of the apostles are necessary to understand the nat- 
ure and to see the full development of religion. 

How long James lived, and when and how he died, is not certainly known. 
It is agreed by all that he spent his last days in Jerusalem, and that he prob- 
ably died there. On the subject of his death there is a remarkable passage 
in Josephus, which, though its genuineness has been disputed, is worth tran- 
scribing, as, if genuine, it shows the respect in which he was held, and con- 
tains an interesting account of his death. It is as follows : '' The emperor 
[Roman] being informed of the death of Festus, sent Albinus to be prefect 
of Jndea. But the younger Ananus, who, as we said before, was made high- 
priest, was haughty in his behavior, and was very ambitious. And, moreover, 
he was of the sect of the Sadducees, who, as we have also observed before, are, 
above all other Jews, severe in their judicial sentences. This, then, being the 
temper of Ananus, he, thinking he had a fit opportunity because Festus was 
dead and Albinus was yet on the road, calls a council. And, bringing before 
them James, the brother of him who is called Christ, and some others, he ac- 
cused them as transgressors of the laws, and had them stoned to death. But 
the most moderate men of the city, who were also reckoned most skiUful in the 
•laws, were offended at this proceeding. They therefore sent privately to the 
king [Agrippa the younger], entreating him to send orders to Ananus no more 
to attempt any such things." — Ant., b. xx. A lon^ account of the manner 
of his death, by Hegesippns, is preserved in Eusebius, going much more .into 
detail, and evidently introducing much that is fabulous. The amount of all 
that can now be known in regard to his decease would seem to be that he 
was put to death by violence in Jerusalem a short time before the destruction 
of the Temple. From the well-known character of the Jews, this account is 
by no means improbable. On the subject of his life and death the reader 
may find all that is known in Lardner, Works, vi., 162-195 ; Bacon's Lives 
of the Apostles, p. 41 1-433 ; and Neander, Hist, of the Flantiny of the Chris- 
tian Church, ii., 1-23, Edinburgh edition. 

The belief that it was this James, the son of Alpheus, who resided so long 
at Jerusalem, who was the author of this Epistle, has been the common, 
though not the unanimous opinion of the Christian Church, and seems to be 
supported by satisfactory arguments. It must evidently have been written 
either by him or by James the Elder, the son of ^ebedee, or by some other 
James, tiie supposed literal brother of our Lord. 

In regard to these opinions we may olServe — 

I. That the supposition that it was written by some third one of that name 
''wholly unknown to fame" is mere hypothesis. It has no evidence what- 
ever in its support. 

II. There are strong reasons for supposing that it was not written by James 
the Elder, the son of Zebedee and brother of John. It has been indeed as- 
cribed to him. In the old Syriac version, in the earlier editions, it is ex- 
pressly attributed to him. But against this opinion the following objections 
may be urged, which seem to be conclusive : (1.) James the Elder was be- 
headed about the year 43 or 44 ; and if this Epistle were written by him, it is 
the oldest of the writings of the New Testament. It is possible, indeed, that 
the Epistle may have been written at as early a period as that« but the con- 
siderations which remain to he stated will show that it has sufficient internal 
marks to prove that it was of later origin. (2.) Before the death of James 
the Elder the preaching of the Gospel was chiefly confined within the limits 
of Palestine ; but this Epistle was written to Christians '^ of the dispersion " — 
that is, to those who resided out of Palestine. It is hardly credible that, in 
so short a time after the ascension of our Lord, there were so many Christians 
scattered abroad as to make it probable that a letter would be sent to them. 
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(3.) This Epistle is occupied very much with a consideration of a false and 
perverted view of the doctrine of justification by faith. It is evident that false 
views on that subject prevailed, and that a considerable corruption of morals 
was the consequence. But this supposes that the doctrine of justification by 
faith had been extensivdy preached; consequently that considerable time 
had elapsed from the time when the doctrine had been first promulgated. 
The perversion of a doctrine so as to produce injurious effects seldom occurs 
until some time after the doctrine is first preached, and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that this would have occurred before the death of James, the son of 
Zebedee. See these reasons stated more at length in Benson. 

III. There are strong probabilities, from the Epistle itself, to show that it 
was written by James the Less. (1.) His position at Jerusalem, and his 
eminence among the apostles, as well as his established character, made it 
proper that he should address such an Epistle to those who were scattered 
abroad. There was no one among the apostles who would command greater 
respect from those abroad who were of Jewish origin than James. If he had 
his residence at Jerusalem ; if he were in any manner regarded as the head of 
the Church there ; if he sustained a near relation to the Lord Jesus ; and if 
his character were such as has been commonly represented, there was no one 
among the apostles whose opinions would be treated with greater respect, or 
who would be considered as having a clearer right to address those who were 
scattered abroad. (2.) The character of the Epistle accords with the well- 
known character of James the Less. His strong regard for the law ; his 
zeal for incorruptible integrity ; his opposition to lax notions of morals ; his 
opposition to all reliance on faith that was not productive of good works, all 
appear in this Epistle. The necessity of conformity to the law of God and 
of a holy life is every where apparent, and the views expressed in the Epistle 
agree with all that is stated of the early education and the established char- 
acter of James. While there is no real contradiction between this Epistle 
and the writings of Paul, yet it is much more easy to show that this is a pro- 
duction of James than it would be to prove that it was written by Paul. 
Comp. Hug, Introd. , § 159. 

§ 2. 22> Whom was the Epistle written f 

The Epistle purports to have been written to " the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad," or the "twelve tribes o/%A« dispersion" — iv ry Siaffirop^, ch. i. 1. 
See Notes on 1 Pet. i. 1, and Notes on ch. i. I of this Epistle. No mention 
of the place where they resided is made ; nor can it be determined to what 
portion of the world it was first sent, or whether more than one copy were 
sent. All that can be conclusively determined in regard to the persons to 
whom it was addressed is, (1) that they were of Jewish descent, as is implied 
in the phrase ** to the twelve tribes " (ch. i. 1), and as is manifest in all the 
reasonings of the Epistle ; and (2) that they were Christian converts (ch. ii. 
] ). But by whose labors they were converted is wholly unknown. The Jew- 
ish people who were "scattered abroad" had two central points of union — 
the dispersion in the East, of which Babylon was the head, and the dispersion 
in the West, of which Alexandria was the head.— ^«^, § 166. Peter wi-ote, 
his Epistles to the latter (1 Pet. i. 1), though he was at Babylon when ha 
wrote them (1 Pet. v. 13), and it would seem probable that this Epistle was 
addressed to the former. Beza supposed that this Epistle was sent to the 
believing Jews dispersed all over the world ; Grotius, that it was written to 
all the Jews living out of Judea ; Lardner, that it was written to all Jews, 
descendants of Jacob, of every denomination, in Judea and out of it. It 
seems plain, however, from the Epistle itself, that it was not addressed to the 
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Jews as such, or without respect to their being already Christians, for (a) if it 
had been, it is hardly conceivable that there should have been no arguments 
to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, and no extended statements of the nat- 
ure of the Christian system ; and (b) it bears on the face of it evidence of 
having been addressed to those who were regarded as Christians (ch. ii. 1 ; 
T. 7, 11, 14). It may be diificult to account for the fact, on any principles, 
that there are no more definite allusions to the nature of the Christiftn doc- 
trines in the Epistle, but it is morally certain that if it had been written to 
Jews as such by a Christian apostle there would have been a more formal 
defense and statement of the Christian religion. Compare the arguments of 
the^ apostles with the Jews in the Acts, passim. I regard the Epistle, there- 
fore, as having been sent to those" who were of Jewish origin, but who had 
embraced the Christian faith, by one who had been himself a Jew, and who, 
though now a Christian apostle, retained much of his early habits of thinking 
and reasoning in addressing his own countrymen. 

§ 3. Where and When the Epistle was written, 

' There are no certain indications by which it can be determined urhere this 
Epistle was written, but, if the considerations above suggested are well founded, 
there can be little doubt that it was at Jerusalem. There are indeed certain 
internal marks, as Hug has obseiTed (Jntrod., § 155), pertaining to the coun- 
try with which the writer was familiar, and to certain features of natural 
scenery incidentally alluded to in the Epistle. Thus his native land was sit- 
uated not far from the sea (ch. i. 6 ; iii. 4) ; it was blessed with valuable pro- 
ductions, as figs, oil, and wine (ch. iii. 12) ; there were springs of saline and 
fresh water with which he was familiar (ch. iii. 11) ; the land was much ex- 
posed to drought, and there were frequently reasons to apprehend famine 
from the want of rain (ch. v. 17, 28) ; there were sad devastations produced, 
and to be dreaded, from a consuming, burning wind (ch. i. 11) ; and it was 
a land in which the phenomena known as '* early and latter rains " were fa- 
miliarly understood (ch. v. 7). All these allusions apply well to Palestine, 
and were such as would be employed by one who resided in that country, and 
they, may be regarded as an incidental proof that the Epistle was written in 
thatland. « * 

There is no way of determining with certainty when the Epistle was written. 
Hug supposes that it was after the Epistle to the Hebrews, and not before the 
banning of the tenth year of Nero, nor after the accession of Albinns — that 
is, the close of the same year. Mill and Fabricius suppose it was before the 
destruction of Jemsalem, and about a year and a half before the death of 
James. Lardner supposes that James was put to death about the year 62, 
and that this Epistle was written about a year before. He supposes also that 
his death was hastened by the strong language of reprehension employed in 
the Epistle. It is probable that the year in which it was written was not 
far fi-om A,D. 58 or 60, some ten or twelve years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. * ^ 

§ 4. The Canonical Authority of the Epistle, 

On the question generally respecting the canonical authority of the disputed 
Epistles, see the Introd, to the Catholic Epistles, § 2. The particular proof 
of the canonical authority of this Epistle is contained in the evidence that it 
was written by one of the apostles. If it were written, as suggested above 
(§ 1), by James the Less, or if it be supposed that it was written by James 
the Elder, both of whom w.ere apostles, its canonical authority will be admit- 
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ted. As there is no evidence that it was written by any other James, the 
point s^ms to be clear. 

But there are additional considerations, derived from its reception in the 
Church, which may furnish some degree of confirmation of its authority. 
These are : (a) It was included in the old Syriac version, the Feshita, made 
either in the first century or in the early part of the second, thus showing 
that it •was recognized in the country to which it was probably sent ; (6) 
Ephrem, the Syrian, in bis Greek works, made use of it in many places, and. 
attributed it to James, the brother of our Lord {Hug) ; (c) it is quoted as 
of authority by several of the lathers : by Clement of Rome, who does not 
indeed mention the name of the writer, but quotes the words of the EpiBtle 
(James iii. 13; iv. 6, 11 ; ii. 21, 23); by Hermas, and by Jerome. See 
Lardner, vl, 196-199, and Hug, § 161. 

§ 5. The Evidence that the Writer was acquainted with the Writings of Paul ; 
the alleged- Contradiction between them ; and the Question how they can he 
reconciled. 

It has been frequently supposed, and sometimes affirmed, that this Epistle 
is directly contradictory to Paul on the great doctrine of justification, and 
that it was written to counteract the tendency of his writings on that subject. 
Thus Hug strangely says : ** In this Epistle Paul is (if I may be allowed to 
nse so harsh an ^expression for a while) contradicted so flatly that it would 
seem to have been written in opposition to some of his doctrines and opin- 
ions " (§ 157). It is of importance, therefore, to inquire into the foundation of 
this charge, for if it be so, it is clear that either this Epistle or those of Paul 
would not be entitled to a place in the sacred canon. In order to this investi- 
gation, it is necessary to inquire to what extent the author was actjuainted 
with the writings of Paul, and then to ask whether the statements of James are 
susceptible of any explanation which will reconcile them with those of PauL 

(1.) There is undoubted evidence that the author was acquainted with the 
writings of Paul. This evidence is found in the similarity of the expressions 
occurring in the Epistles of Paul and James : a similarity such as would oc- 
cur not merely from the feet that two men were writing on the same subject, 
but such as occurs only where one is acquainted inth the writings of the other. 
Between two persons writing on the same subject, and resting their opinions 
on the same general reasons, there might be indeed a general resemblance, 
and possibly there might be expressions used which would be precisely the 
same. But it might happen that the resemblance would be so minute and 
particular, and on points where there could be naturally no such similarity, 
as to demonstrate that one of the writers was familiar with the productions 
of the other. For example, a man writing on a religions subject, if he had 
never heard of the Bible, might use expressions coincident with some that 
are found there ; but it is clear also that he might in so many cases use the 
same expressions which occur there, and on points where the statements in 
the Bible are so peculiar, as to sh«lr* conclusively that he was femiliar with 
that book. So also a man might show that he was familiar with the Rambler 
or the Spectator, with Shakespeare or Milton. Such, it. is supposed, are the 
allusions in the Epistle of James, showing that he was acquainted with the 
writings of Paul. Among these passages are the following : 
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i. 8. Knowing this, that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience. 

L 8. Ck>ant it all Joy when ye fall into di- 
vers temptations. 



PAUL. 



Bom. V. 3. Knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience. 

Rom. V. 3. We glory in tribnlations 
alsa 
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!. 4. Wanting nothing. 

L 6. He that waverem is like a wave of 
tbe sea^riven with the wind and tossed. 

i. 12. When he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life. 

i. IS. When Inst hath conceived, it bring- 
eth forth sin ; and sin, when it is flnished, 
bringeth forth death. 



L 18. That we should be a kind of flrst- 
fmits of his creatures. 

i. 21. Lay apart all flithiness and super- 
floity of naughtiness, etc. 

L 22. But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, etc 

IL 5. Hath not Gk>d chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith ? eta 



PAUL. 

' 1 Cor. i. 7. Te come behind in no gift 

Eph. iv. 14. Tossed to and ft'o, carried 
about with eveiy wind of doctrine. 

2 Tim. iv. 8. There is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness. 

Rom. vii. 7, 8. 1 had not known lust, ex,- 
ceptthe law had said. Thou shalt not covet. 
But sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, wrought in me all manner of con- 
cupiscence. 

Rom. viii. 23. Ourselves also, which have 
tbe first-fruits of the Spirit. 

CoL iv. 8. But now ye also fvt off all 
these: anger, wratb, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communications out of your mouth. 

Rom. ii. 13. For not the hearers of the law 
are just before God. but the doers, etc 

Cor. i. 27. But Ooa bath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world, to confound the 
wise, etc 



Compare also, on this subject, the passage in James y. 14-26 with Rom. 
iii. 20, seq, ; the examples of Abraham and Rahab, referred to in ch. ii. 21, 
25, with the reference to Abraham in Rom. iv. ; and James i. 12 with 
Rom. ii. 1 and xiv. 4. 

These passages will show that James was acquainted with the writings 
of Paul, and that he was familiar with his usual method of expressing his 
thoughts. These alkisions are not such as two men would be likelj to 
make who were total strangers to each other's mode of speaking and of 
writing. 

It may be added here, also, that some critics have supposed that there is 
another kind of evidence that James was acquainted with the writings of 
Paul than that which arises from mere similarity of expression, and that he 
meant to refer to him, with a view to correct the influence of some of his 
views. Thus Hug, in the passage already referred to (§ 167), says, "In 
this Epistle the apostle Paul is (if I may be allowed to use so harsh an ex- 
pressidn for a while) contradicted so flatly that it would seem to have been 
written in opposition to some of his doctrines and opinions. All that Paul 
has taught respecting &ith, its efficacy in justification, and the inutility of 
works, is here directly contravened." After citing examples from the Epis- 
tie to the Romans and the Epistle of James in support of this, Hug adds, 
**The Epistle was therefore written of set purpose against Paul, against the 
doctrine that £EUth procures man justification and tbe divine favor.'* The 
contradiction between James and Paul appeared so palpable to Luther, and 
the difficulty of reconciling them seemed to him to be so great, that for a 
long time he rejected the Epistle of James altogether. He subsequently, 
however, became satisfied that it was a part of the inspired canon of Script- 
ure. 

(2.) It has been, therefore, an object of much solicitude to know how the 
views of Paul and James, apparently so contradictory, can be reconciled ; 
and many attempts have been made to do it. Those who wish to pursue 
this inquiry to greater length than is consistent with the design of these 
Notes may consult Neander's History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, ii., 1-23, 228-239, and Dr. D wight's Theology, Sermon Ixviii. The 
particular consideration of this pertains more appropriately to tho exposi- 
tion of the Epistle (see the remarks at the close of ch. iii.), but a few gen- 
eral principles may be laid down here which may aid those who are disposed 
to make the comparison between the two, and which may show that there is 
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no designed and no real contradiction, (a) The view which is taken of any 
object depends mach on the point of yision from which it is beheld — ^the 
stand-pointy as the Crermans say ; and in order to estimate the trnthfolness 
or valae of a description or a picture it is necessary for us to place ourselves 
in the same position with him who has given the description or who has 
made the picture. Two men painting or describing a mountain, a valley, a 
water&ll, or an edifice, might take such difi^erent positions in regard to it 
that the descriptions which they give would seem to be quite contradictory 
and irreconcilable unless this were taken into the accoont. A landscape, 
sketched from the top of a high tower or on a level plain ; a view of Niagara 
Falls, tiJLen above or below the falls — on the American or Canada side ; a 
Adew of St. Paul's, taken from one side or another — from the dome or when 
on the ground — ^might be very different ; and two such views might present 
features which it would be scarcely possible to reconcile with each other. 
So it is of moral subjects. Much depends on the point from which they are 
viewed, and on the bearings and tendencies of the doctrine which is the par- 
ticular subject of contemplation. The subject of temperance^ for example, 
may be contemplated with reference, on the one hand, to the dangers arising 
from too lax a view of the matter, or, on the other, to the danger of pressing 
the principle too far ; and in order to know a man's views, and not to do in- 
justice to him, it is proper to understand the particular aspect in which he 
looked at it, and the particular object which he had in view. 

(6) The object of Paul — the " stand-point " from which he viewed the sub- 
ject of justification, on which point alone it has been supposed that he and 
James differ — was to show that there is no justificatjpn before God except 
by faith; that the meritorious cause of justification is the atonement; that 
good works do not enter into the question of justification as a matter of mer- 
it, x)r as the ground of acceptance ; that if it were not for faith in Christ it 
would not be possible for man to be justified. The point which he opposes 
is that men can be justified by good works, by conformity to the law, by de- 
pendence on rites and ceremonies, by birth or blood. The aim of Paul 
is not to demonstrate that good works are not necessary or desirable in re- 
ligion, but that they are not the ground of justification. The point of view 
in which he contemplates man is before he is converted, and with reference 
to the question on what ground he can be justified ; and he affirms that it is 
only by faith, and that good works come in for no share in justification as a 
ground of merit. 

(c) The object of James-<-the "stand-point" fi*om which he viewed the 
subject — was to show that a man can not have evidence that he is justified, 
or that his faith is genuine, unless he is characterized by good works or by 
holy living. His aim is to show, not that faith is not essential to justifica- 
tion, and not that the real ground of dependence is not the merit of the Sav- 
iour, but that conformity to the law of God is indispensable to true religion. 
The point of view in which he contemplates the subject is after a man profess- 
es to be justified, and with reference to the question whether his faith is gen- 
uine ; and he affirms that no £Edth is of value in justification but that which 
is productive of good works. By his own character, by education, by the 
habits of his whole life, he was accustomed to look on religion as obedience 
to the will of God ; and every thing in his character led him to oppose all 
that was lax in principle and loose in religion. The point which he opposed, 
therefore, was that mere/at'M in religion, as a revelation from God, a mere 
assent to certain doctrines, without a corresponding life, could be a ground 
of justification before God. This was the prevalent error of his countrymen ; 
and while the Jews held to the belief of divine revelation as a matter of 
speculative faith, the most lax views of morals prevailed, and they freely in- 
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dolged in practices entirely inconsistent with true piety, and subversive of all 
proper views of religion. It was not improper, therefore, as Paul had given 
prominence to one aspect of the doctrine of justification, showing that a man 
could not be saved by dependence on the works of the law, but that it must 
be by the work of Christ, that James should give due prominence to the other 
form of the doctrine, by showing that the essential and necessary tendency 
of the true doctrine of justification was to lead to a holy life, and that a 
man whose life was not conformed to the law of God comd not depend on 
any mere assent to the truth of religion, or any speculative faith whatever. 
Both these statements are necessary to a fuU exposition of the doctrine of 
justification ; both are opposed to dangerous errors ; and both, therefore, are 
essfflitial in order to a full understanding of that important subject. 

((QBoth these statements are true. (1.) That of Paul is true, that there can 
be no justification before God on the ground of our own works, but that the 
real ground of justification is fidth in the great sacrifice made for sin. (2.) 
That of James is no less true, that there can be no genuine &ith which is not 
productive of good works, and that good works furnish the evidence that we 
have true religion and are just before God. A mere Mth, a naked assent 
to dogmas, accompanied with lax views of morals, can furnish no evidence 
of true piety. It is as true that where there is not a holy life there is no re- 
ligion as it is in cases where there is no faith. 

It may be added, therefore, that the Epistle of James occupies an impor- 
tant place in the New Testament, and that it could not be withdrawn with- 
out materially marring tlH proportions of the scheme of religion which is 
there revealed. Instead, therefore, of being regarded as contradictdry to 
any part of the New Testament, it should rather be deemed indispensable to 
the concinnity and beauty of the whole. 

Keeping in view, therefore, the general design of the Epistle, and the 
point of view from which James contemplated the subject of reUgion ; the 
general corruptions of the age in which he lived in regard to morals ; the 
tendency of the Jews to suppose that mere assent to the truths of religion 
was enough to save them ; the liability which there was to abuse the doc- 
trine of Paul on tn subject of justification, it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the general' drift of this Epistle, or to appreciate its value. A sum- 
mary of its contents, and a more particular view of its design, will be found 
in the Analyses prefixed to the several chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANALTSIB OF THB CHAPTER. 

This chapter comprises two general 
classes of subjects ; the statemeDt in 
regard to the first of which is com- 
plete, but the second is only com- 
menced in this chapter, and is con- 
tinned in the second. The first is 
the general subject of temptation and 
trial (ver. 1-15); the second is the nat- 
ure of true relieion — the statement 
tlMit all true religion has its origin in 
God, the great source of purity and 
truth, and that it requires us to be 
docile and meek ; to be doers of the 
Word ; to bridle the toneue, and to 
be the friends of the fittherless and 
the widow. Ver. 16-27. 

I. The general subject of tempta- 
tion or trial. Ver. 1-15. It is evi- 
dent that those to whom the Epistle 
was directed were, at that time, suf- 
fering in some form; or that they 
were called to i>ass through tempta- 
tions, and that they needed coun- 
sel and support They were in 
danger of sinking in despondency; 
of murmuring and complaining, and 
of charging Uod . as the author of 
temptation and of sin. This part of 
the chapter comprises the following 
topics : 

1. The salutation. Ver. 1. 

2. Hie subject of temptations or 
trials. . They were to regard it. not as 
a subject of sorrow, but of gladness 
and joy, that they were called to pass 
through trials ; for, if borne in a prop- 
er manner, they would produce tne 
grace of patience, and this was to be 
regarded as an object worth being se- 
cured, even by much sufibring. Ver. 
2-4. 

3. If in their trials they felt that 
they had lacked the wisdom which 
they needed to enable them to bear 
them in a proper manner, they had 
the privilege of looking to God, and 
seeking it at his hand. This was a 
privilege conceded to all, and if it 
were asked in fidth, withont any wa- 
vering, it would certainly be granted. 
VerT?-7. 
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4. The importance and value 6f sta- 
bility, especiallv in trials; of being 
firm in principle, and of having one 
single great aim in life. A man who 
wavered in his faith would waver in 
every thing. Ver. 8. 

5. An encouragement to those who, 
in the trials which they experienced, 
passed through rapid changes of cir- 
cumstances. Whatever those changes^ 
were, they were to rejoice in them a^ 
ordered by the Lord. They were to 
remember the essential instability of 
all earthly things. The rich especial- 
ly, who were most disposed to mur- 
mur and complain when their cir- 
cumstances were changed, were to 
remember how the burning heat de- 
stroys the beauty of the flower, and 
that in like manner all worldly splen- 
dor must fade away. Ver. 9-il. 

6. Every man is blessed who en- 
dures trial in a proper manner, for 
such an endurance of trial will bo 
connected with a rich reward — the 
crown of life. Ver. 12. 

. 7. In their trials, however; in the 
allurements to sin which might be set 
before them; in the temp&tions to 
apostatize, or to do any thin^ wron^, 
which might be connected with their 
suffering condition, they were to be 
careful never to charge temptation, as 
such^on God, They were never to al- 
low their minds to feel for a moment 
that Ae allured thenv to sin, or placed 
an inducement of any kind before them 
to do wrong. Every thing of that kind 
^very disposition to commit sin — 
originated m their own hearts, and 
they should never allow themselves 
to charge it on God. Ver. 13-15. 

II. The nature of true religion. Ver. 
16-27. 

1. It has its origin in God, the source 
of every good gift, the Father of lights, 
who has of his own will begotten us 
again, that he might raise us to an 
exalted rank among his creatures. 
He. therefore, should be regarded not 
as the author of sin, but as the source 
of all the good that is in us. Ver. 
16-18. 

2. Religion requires us to be meek 
and docile ; to lay aside all disposition 
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CHAPTER I. 

JAMES, a servant « of Ckxi and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
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to dictate or prescribe, all irritability 
against the truth, and all corruption 
of heart, and to receiye meekly the 
hiffrafted Word. Ver. 19-21. 

d. Religion requires us to be doers 
of the Word, and not hearers only. 
Ver. 23-35. 

4. Religion requires us to bridle the 
tongue, to set a special guard on our 
words. Ver. 26. 

5. Religion requires us to be the 
friends of the fiitherless and the wid- 
^w, and to keep ourselves unspotted 

from the world. Ver. 27. 

1. James^ a servant of Ood. On the 
meaning of the word servant in this 
connecHon, see Notes on Romans i. 1. 
Comp. Notes on Philem. 16. It is re- 
markable that James docs not call 
himself an apostle; but this does not 
prove that the writer of the Epistle 
was not an apostle, for the same omis- 
sion occurs in the Epistle of John, and 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Philip- 
plans, to the Thessalonians, and to 
Philemon. It is remarkable, also, 
considering the relation which James 
is supposed to have borne to the Lord 
Jesus as his "brother" (Gal. i. 19; 
Introd., § 1), that he did not refer to 
that as constituting a ground of claim 
to his right to address others; but 
this is only one instance out of many, 
in the New Testament, in which it is 
regarded as a higher honor to be the 
"servant of God." and to belong to 
his fiimily, than to sustain any rela- 
tions of blood or kindred. Comp. 
Matt. xii. 50. It may be observed also 
(comp. the Introd., § 1) that this term 
is one which was peculiarly appro- 

Eriate to James, as a man eminent for 
is integrity. His claim to respect 
and deference was not primarily 
founded on any relationship which he 
sustained ; on any honor of birth or 
blood ; or even on any external office, 
but on tiie fact that he was a ^^ servant 
qfOod.'*^ i, And of the Lord Jems Christ, 
The "servant of the Lord Jesus" is 
an appellation which is often given 
to Chnstians, and particularly to the 
ministers of religion. They are his 
servants, not in the sense that they 
are daives^ but in the sense that they 
voluntarily obey his will, and labor 
for him, and not for themselves. ^ To 



the twelve * inhes which are scat- 
tered* abroad, greeting. 
2 My brethren, count it all joy** 



e Aeto 8. 1. 



<( Matt. 6. IS. 1 Pet. 4. 13-16. 



the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad. Gr. , " The twelve tribes which 
are in the dispersion^'''' or of the dis- 
I)ersion («i» t§ 6ia<nrop&). This word 
occurs only here and in 1 Pet. i. 1, and 
John vii. 85. It refers properly to 
those who lived out of Palestine, or 
who were scattered among the Gen- 
tiles. There were two great "disper- 
sions :" the Eastern and the Western. 
The first had its origin about the time 
when the ten tribes were carried away 
to Assyria, and in the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. In consequence 
of these events, and of the fhct that 
lai^e numbers of the Jews went to 
Babylon, and other Eastern countries, 
for purposes of travel, commerce, etc., 
there were many Jews in the East in 
the times of the apostles. The other 
was the Western "dispersion," which 
commenced about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and which was pro- 
moted by various causes, until there 
were large numbers of Jews in Egypt 
and along Northern Africa, in Asia 
Minor, in Greece proper, and even in 
Rome. To which of these classes this 
Epistle was directed is not known; 
but most probably the writer had 
particular reference to those in the' 
East. See the Introd., §2. The phrase 
"the twelve tribes" was the common 
term by which the Jewish people were 
designated, and was in use long after 
the ten tribes were carried away, leav- 
ing, in fact, but two of the twelve in 
Piuestine. Comp. Notes on Acts xxvi. 
7. Many have supposed that James 
here addressed them as Jews, and that 
the epistle was sent to them as such. 
But this opinion has no probability* 
for (l.)had this been the case, he would 
not have been likely to begin his Epis- 
tle by saying that he was a " servant 
of Jesus Christ," a name so odious to 
the Jews: and (2.) if he had spoken 
of himseli as a Christian, and had ad- 
dressed his countrymen as himself a 
believer in Jesus as the Messiah, 
though regarding them as Jews^ it is 
incredible that he did not make a 
more distinct reference to the princi- 

gles of the Christian religion; that 
e used no arguments to convince 
them that Jesus was the Messiah: 
that he did not attempt to eonveri 
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when ye fell into divers tempta- 
tions; 

• 3 Knowing thiSy that the trying 
of your feim worketh "patience. 

a Rom. 6. 3. 



them to the Christian fidth. It shonld 
be added, that at first most converts 
were made from those who had been 
trained in the Jewish faith : and it is 
not improbable that one in Jerusalem, 
addressing those who were Christians 
out of Palestine, would naturally think 
of them as of Jewish origin, and would 
be likely to address them as apper- 
taining to the " twelve tribes." The 
phrase "the twelve tribes** became 
also a sort of technical expression 
to denote the people of God — the 
Church. If Greeting. A customary 
form of salutation, meaning, in Greek, 
to Joy, to r^oice; and implying that he 
wished their wel&re. Compare Acts 
XV. 23. 

2. My brethren. Not brethren as 
Jews, but <u Christians. Comp. chap. 
iL 1. ^ Count it all joy. Regard it as 
a thing to rejoice in ; a matter which 
should afford you happiness. Ton are 
not to consider it as a punishment, a 
curse, or a calamity, but as a fit sub- 

i'ect of felicitation. Comp. Notes on 
iatt. V. 12. 1[ When yefm into divers 
temptations. On the meaning of the 
word temptaiionSy see Notes on Matt, 
iv. 1. It is now commonly used in 
the sense of placing allurements be- 
fore others to induce them to sin, and 
in thlB sense the word seems to be 
used in vs. 13, 14 of this chapter. 
Here, however, the word is used in 
the sense of trials, to wit, by i>er8ecu- 
tion, i)Overty, x^alamit^ of any kind. 
These can not be said to be direct 
inducements or allurements to sin, 
but they try the faith, and they show 
whether he who is tried is disposed 
to adhere to his faith in God, or 
whether he will ax>08tatize. They so 
far coincide with temptations, properly 
so called, sa to test the religion of men. 
They differ from temptations, properly 
so (billed, in that they are not brought 
before the mind /or the emress purpose 
of inducing men to sin. In this sense 
it is true uiat Qod never tempts men. 
Vs. 18, 14. On the sentiment in the 
passage before us, see Notes on 1 Pet. 
L 6, 7. The word divers here refers to 
the various kinds of trials which they 
might experience— sickness, poverty, 



4 But let patience * have her per- 
fect work, that ye may be per- 
fect and entire, wanting noth- 



ing. 



& Luke 8. 16; 81.19. 



bereavement, persecution, etc. They 
were to count it a matter of joy that 
their religion was subjected to any 
thing that tried it. It is well for us 
to have the reality of our religion 
tested, in whatever way it may be 
done. 

8. Knowing this, that the trying of 
your faith toorketh patience. Patience 
IS one of the fruits of such a trial, and 
the grace of patience is loorth the trial 
which it may cost to procure it. This 
is one of the passa^ges which show that 
James was acquainted with tiie writ- 
ings of Paul. See the Introd., § 5. 
The sentiment expressed here is found 
in Rom. v. 8. See Notes on that verse. 
Paul has carried out the sentiment 
farther, by showing that tribulation 
produces other effects than patience. 
James only asks that patience may 
have its perfect work, supposing that 
every Christian grace is implied in 
this. 

4. BtU let patience have her perfect 
work. Let it be fairly developed ; let 
it produce its appropriate effects 
without beine hindered. Let it not 
be obstructed in its&ir infiuence on 
the soul by murmurings, complaining, 
or rebellion. Patience under trials is 
fitted to produce important effects on 
the soul, and we are not to hinder 
them in any manner by a perverse 
spirit, or by opposition to the will of 
God. Every one who is afflicted 
should desire that the fair effects of 
affliction should be produced on his 
mind, or that there should be pro- 
duced in his soul precisely the results 
which his trials are adapted to accom- 
plish. IF Tfuit ye may he perfect and 
etvtire. The meaning of this is ex- 
plained in the following phrase — 
"wanting nothing;" that is, that 
there may be nothing lacking to com- 
plete your character. There may be 
the elements of a good character; 
there may be sound principles, but 
those principles may not be fully car- 
ried out so as to show what they are. 
Afflictions, ]perhaps more than any 
thing else, will do this, and we shonla 
therefore allow them to do all that 
tliey are adig;>ted to do in developing 
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5 If any of you lack wisdom, let 
bim ask of God, that giveth to 



a ProT. S. S-4. 



what is good in ns. The idea here is 
that it is desirable not only to have 
the dements or principles of piety in 
the soul, bnt to have them fairly car- 
ried out, so as to show what is their 
real tendency and value. Con)i)are 
Notes on 1 Pet. i. 7. On the word 
perfect^ as used in the Scripture, see 
Notes on Job i. 1. The word ren- 
dered entire (6XdicXt)/oot) means whoU in 
every part. Comp. Notes on 1 Thess. 
V. 23. The word occurs only in these 
two places. The corresponding noun 
{o\oK\r\pia) occurs in Acts iii. 15, ren- 
aered perfect soundness. ^ Wantina 
nothing. "Being left in nothing;" 
that is, evei^ thing being complete, 
or fully carried out. • 

6. Jff" any of yoti lack toisdom. Prob- 
ably this refers particularly to the 
kind of wisdom which they would 
need in their trials to enable them to 
bear them in a proper manner, for 
there is nothing in which Christians 
more feel the need of heayenly wis- 
dom than in regard to the manner 
in which they should bear trials, and 
what they should do in the perplex- 
ities, disappointments, and bereave- 
ments that come upon them ; but the 
language employed is so general that 
what is here said may be applied to 
the need of wisdom m all respects. 
The particular kind of wisdom which 
we need in trials is to enable us to 
understand their design and tend- 
ency; to perform our duty under 
them, or the new duties which may 
grow out of them ; to learn the les- 
sons which God designs to teach, 
for he always designs to teach us 
some valuable lessons by affliction; 
and to cultivate such views and feel- 
ings as are appropriate under the ^- 
culiar forms of trial which are brought 
upon us ; to find out the sins for which, 
we have been afflicted, and to learn 
how we may avoid them in time to 
come. We are in great dangler of go- 
ing wrong when we are afflicted ; of 
complaining and murmuring; of 
evincing a spirit of insubmission, and 
of losing the benefits which we might 
have obtained if we had submitted to 
the trial in a proper manner. So in 
all things we "lack wisdom." We 
are short-sighted; we have hearts 
prone to sin; and there are great and 



all men liberally, and upbraide 
not ; and * it sball be given him 



b Jw. S». 18. 



important matters pertaining to di 
and salvation on which we can t 
but feel that we need heavenly g^ 
ance. H Let him ask of Qod. That 
for the specific wisdom which 
needs ; the very wisdom which is n< 
essary for him in the particular cat 
It is proper to bear the very case I 
fore God; to make mention of t 
specific want ; to ask of God to gui 
us in the veiy matter where we ft 
so much embarrassment. It is one 
the privileges of Christians that th 
may not only go to God and ask hi 
for that pteneroTwisdom which is nee 
ful for them in life, but that whenev 
a particular emergency arises, a ca 
of perplexity and difflcnlty in re^ 
to duty, they may bring that p«irtic 
lar thing before his throne with tl 
assurance that he will guide ther 
Compare Psa. xxv. 9; Isa. xxxvii. 1' 
Joel ii. 17. t That giveth to all m( 
liberally. The word men here is su] 
plied by the translators, but not in 

groperly, thoagh the promise shoul 
e regarded as restricted to those wl) 
ask. The object of the writer was 1 
encourage those who felt their ncc 
of wisdom to qo and ask it of Got 
and it would not contribute any thin 
to furnish such a specific encouragi 
m^nt to say of God that he gived t 
all men liberally whether they ask i 
not. In the Scripture the promise o 
divine aid is always limited to the d( 
sire. No blessing is promised to ma 
that is not sought ; no man can fe< 
that he has a right to hope for th 
favor of God who does not value i 
enough to pray for it ; no one oiigl 
to obtain it who does not prize i 
enough to ask for it. Comp. Matj 
vii. 7, 8. The word rendered ZifieroZ^ 
((iirXw?) means, properly, simpHy; thai 
is, in simplicity, sincerity, realiW. I 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testa 
ment, though the correspondii^ nout 
occurs in Rom. xii, 8; 2 Cor. i. &; xl 
3, rendered simpiicity; in 2 Cor. vill 
2; ix. 13, rendered liberality and Zid 
eral; in 2 Cor. ix. 11, rendered hounUi 
fulness; and in Eph. vi. 5 ; Col. iii. 2^ 
rendered singleness, ^cil., of the heart 
The idea seems to be that of open^ 
ness, frankness, generosity; the at 
sence of all that is sordid and con- 
tracted ; the manifestation of g^ner- 
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6 But * let him ask in faith, noth- 
ing wavering. For he that waver- 



• Mark 1.94. 



ous feeling and liberal coDdact. In a 
higher sense than in the case of any 
man, all that is excellent in these 
things is to be fonnd in God ; and we 
may therefore come to him feeling 
that in his heart there is more that is 
noble and generous in bestowing fa- 
vors than in any other being. There 
is nothing that is stinted and close ; 
there is no partiality; there is no 
withholding of his favor becanse we 
are poor, and unlettered, and un- 
known. H And upbraideth not. Does 
not reproach, rebuke, or treat harsh- 
ly. He does not coldly repel us, if we 
come and ask what we need, though 
we do it often and with importunity. 
Comp. Luke xviii 1-7. The proper 
meaning of the Greek word is to rail 
at, reproach, revile, chide; and the 
object here is probably to place the 
manner in which God bestows his fa- 
vors in contrast with what sometimes 
occurs amon^ men. He docs not re- 
proach or chide us for our past con- 
duct; for our foolishness; for our im- 
portunity in asking. He permits us 
to come in the most free manner, and 
meets us with a spirit of entire kind- 
ness, and with promptness in granting 
our requests. We are not always sure, 
when we ask a fiivor of a man, that we 
shdU not encounter something tl|at 
will be repnlsive, or that will mortify 
us; we are certain, however, when we 
ask a favor of God, that we shall never 
be reproached In ah unfeeling manner, 
or meet with a harsh response. 1[ And 
U BhaU he given him. Compare Jer. 
xxix. 12, 13. "Then shall ye call upon 
me, and eo and pray unro me, and I 
will hearken unto you. And ye shall 
seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with your whole heart. * * 
See also Matt. vii. 7, 8; xxi.22; Mark 
xi. 24; 1 John iii. 22; v. 14. This 
promise in regard to the trisdom that 
may be necessary for us, is abso- 
lute, and we may be sure that if it 
be asked in a proper manner it will 
be erantcd us. There can be no 
douDt that it is one of the things 
which God is able to impart ; which 
will be for our oVrn good ; and which, 
therefore, he is ever ready to bestow. 
About many things there might be 
doubt whether if they were granted 
they would be for our real welfiire, 

B 



eth is like a wave of the sea driv- 
en with the wind and tossed. 



and therefore there may be a doubt 
whether it would be consistent for 
God to bestow them ; but there can 
be no such doubt about wisdom. That 
is always for our good, and we may 
be sure, therefore, that we shall ob- 
tain that, if the request be made with 
a right spirit. If it be asked in what 
way we may expect he will bestow it 
on us, it may be replied, (1.) That it 
is through his Word— by enabling us 
to see clearly the meaning of the sa- 
cred volume, and to understand the 
directions which he has there given 
to guide ns ; (2.) By the secret Influ 



7 



ences of his Spirit (a) suggesting to us 
the way in which we should ^o, and 
(6) inclining us to do that which is 
prudent and wise; and (8.) By the 
events of his Providence, making 
plain to us the path of duty, and re- 
moving the obstructions which may 
be in our ]path. It is easy for God 
to guide his people; and they who 
" watch daily at the gates, and wait 
at the posts of the doors" of wisdom 
(Prov. viii. 34), will not be in danger 
of going astray. Psa. xxv. 9. 

a But let him ask in faith. See the 
passages referred to in ver. 5. Comj). 
Notes on Matt vii. 7, and on Heb. xi. 
6. We can not hope to obtain any 
favor from God if there is not faith ; 
and where, as in regard to the wisdom 
necessary to guide us, we are sure 
that it is in accordance with his will 
to erant it to us, we may come to him 
wim the utmost confidence — the 
most entire assurance that it will be 
granted. In this case, we should come 
to God without a doubt that if we ask 
with a proper spirit, the very thing 
that we ask will be bestowed on ns. 
We can not in all other cases be so 
sure that what we ask will be for our 
good, or that it will be in accordance 
with his will to bestow it, and hence 
we can not in such cases come with 
the same kind of faith. We can then 
only come with unwavering confi- 
dence in God tiiat he will do what is 
right and best, and that if he sees that 
what we ask will be for our good, he 
will bestow it upon us. Here, how- 
ever, nothing prevents our coming 
with the assurance that the very thitig 
which we ask will be conferred on us. 
IF Nothing wavering. {fitiUv diuKpivofiE- 
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7 For let not that man think 
that he shall receive any thing of 
the Lord. 

8 A double-minded man is un- 
stable in all his ways. 

1 OTf^orp* 



9 Let the brother of low degree 
rejoice in that he is exalted. 

10 But the rich, in that he 
made low : because as the flow 
of the grass • he shall pass away. 

• Imu 40. 6. 



V09.) **DoiibtiDg or hesitathig as to 
nothing, or in no re8i)ect" See Acts 
XX. 20 ; xL 12. In regard to the mat- 
ter under conBideratton, there is to 
be no hesitancy, no doubting, no vac- 
illation of the mind. We are to come 
to God with the utmost confidence 
and assurance. If For he that wavereth 
is like a watfe of the ieaj etc. The pro- 
priety and beauty of this comparison 
will be seen at once. The waves of 
the sea have no stability. They are 
at the mercy of every wind, and seem 
to be driven and tossed every way. 
So he that comes to God with unset- 
tled convictions and hopes is liable 
to be driven about by every new feel- 
ing tliat may spring up in the mind. 
At one moment, hope and &ith unpel 
him to come to God ; then the mmd 
is at once filled with uncertainty and 
doubt, and the soul is agitated and 
restless as the ocean. Comp. Isa. Ivii. 
20. Hope on the one hand, and the 
fear of not obtaining the favor which 
is desired on the other, keep the mind 
restless and discomposed. 

7. For let not that man think that 
he shall obtain any thing from the 
Lord. Comp. Heb. xi. 6. A man can 
hope for favor from God only as he 
puts confidence in him. He sees the 
heart, and if he perceive that there 
is no belief in his existence, or his 
perfec^ons— no real trust in him — no 
relian^b ou his promises, his wisdom, 
or his grace, it can not be proper that 
he should grant an answer to onr pe- 
titions. This will account sufficiently 
for the fact that there are so many 
prayers unanswered ; that we so fre- 
quently go to the throne of grace, and 
are sent empty away. A man that 
goes to God in such a state of mind 
should not expect to receive any favor. 

8. A double-minded man. The word 
here used, di^vYo^^ occurs only here 
and in chap. iv. oT It means, properly, 
one who has two souls ; then one who 
is wavering or inconstant It is ap- 
plicable to a man who has no settled 
principles ; who is controlled by pas- 
sion; who is influenced by popular 
feeling; who is now inclined to one 



opinion or course of condact, an 
now to another. ^ Is unstable in c 
his ways. That is, not merely in r* 
gard to prayer, the point particular] 
under discussion, but in respect t 
every thing. From the instabilit 
which the wavering must evince i 
regard to prayer^ the apostle takes o( 
casion to make the general remar 
concerning such a man that stabilit 
and firmness can be expected on n 
subject The hesitancy which h 
manifests on that one subject wil 
extend to all ; and we may expect t< 
find such a man irresolute and unde 
termined in all things. This is al 
ways true. If we find a man wh( 
takes hold of the promises of Go( 
with firmness ; who feels the deepes 
assurance when he prays that Goc 
will hear prayer; who always goei 
to him without hesitation in his per 
plexities and trials, never wavenng, 
we shall find one who is firm in hie 
principles, steady in his integrity, set- 
tled in his determinations, and stead- 
fast in his plans of life— a man whose 
character we shall feel that we un- 
derstand, and in whom we can con- 
fide. Such a man eminently was Lu- 
ther; and the spirit which is thus 
evinced by taking firmly hold of the 
promises of God is the best kind of 
religion. 

9. Let the brother of low degree. This 
verse seems to introduce a new topic, 
which has no other connection with 
what precedes than that the apostle 
is discussing the general subject of 
trials. Comp. ver. 2. Turning from 
the consideration of trials in general, 
he passes to the consideration of a 
particular kind of trials — that which 
results from a change of circum- 
stances in life, from poverty to afflu- 
ence, and from affluence to poverty. 
The idea which seems to have been 
in the mind of the apostle is that 
there is a great and important trial 
of faith in any reverse of circum- 
stances; a trial In being elevated from 
poverty to riches, or in being de- 
pressed from a state of affluence to 
want Wherever a change occurs 
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in the external circnmstances of life; 
there a man's religion is put to the 
test, and there he should feel that 
God is trying the reality of his faith. 
The phrase " of low degree" (Toirct- 
v6i) means one in humble circum- 
stances ; one of lowly rank or em- 
ployment ; one in a condition of de- 
pendence or poverty. It stands here 
particularly opposed to one who is 
rich, and the apostle doubtless had 
his eye, in the use of this word, on 
those who had been x>oor. ^ M^joke, 
^^^^' glory. Not because, being made 
rich, he has the means of sensual grat- 
ification and indulgence ; not because 
he will now be regarded as a rich man, 
and will feel thai he is above want ; 
not even because he will have the 
means of doing good to others. 
Neither of these was the idea in the 
mind of the apostle, but it was tliat 
the poor man that is made rich should 
rejoice becaiute his faith and the real- 
ity of his religion are now tried; be- 
cause 2^ test hs furnished which will 
show, in the new circumstances in 
which he is placed, whether his piety 
is genuine. In fact, there is almost 
no trial of reli^on which is more cer- 
tain and decisive than that furnished 
by a sudden transition from poverty 
to affluence, from adversity to pros- 
perity, from sickness to health. There 
is much religion in the world that 
will bear the ills of poverty, sickness, 
and persecution ; or that will bear 
the temptations arising from pros- 
perity, and even affluence, which will 
not bear the transition from one to 
the other, as there is many a human 
frame that could become accustomed 
to bear either the steady heat of the 
equator or the intense cold of the 
North, that oould not bear a rapid 
transition from the one to the other. 
See this thought illustrated in the 
Notes on PhU. iv. 12. ^ In that he is 
exalted, A good man migJU rejoice in 
such a transition because it would fur- 
nish him the means of being more ex- 
tensivelv useful ; most i)ersons would 
rejoice because such a condition is 
that for which men commonly aim, 
and because it would furnish them the 
means of display, of sensual gratifica- 
tion, or of ease ; but neither of these 
is the idea of the apostle. The thing 
in which we arc to rejoice in the 
transitions of life is that a test is fur- 
niriied of our piety; that a trial is 
applied to it which enables us to de- 



termine whether it is genuine. The 
most important thing for us is to know 
whether we are true Christians, and 
we should rejoice in every thing that 
will enable us to settle this point. 

10. But the rich, in t?iat he is made low. 
That is, because his property is taken 
away, and he is made poor. Such a 
transition is often the source of the 
deepest sorrow ; but the apostle says 
that even in that a Christian may find 
occasion for thanksgiving. The rea- 
sons for reioicing in this manner, which 
the apostle seems to have had in view, 
were these : (1) Because it furnishes 
a test of the reality of religion, by 
showing that it is adapted to sustain 
the soul in this great trial — that it 
can not only bear prosperity, but that 
it can bear the rapid transition from 
that state to one of poverty ; and (2) 
because it would furnish to the mind 
an impressive and salutary illustra- 
tion of the fact that all earthly glory is 
soon to fade away. I may remark here 
that the transition from affluence to 
poverty is often borne by Christians 
with the manifestation of amost lovely 
spirit, and with an entire freedom from 
murmuring and complaining. Indeed, 
there are more Christians who could 
safely bear a transition ftom affluence 
to poverty, from prosperity to adver- 
sity, than there are who could bear a 
sudden transition from poverty to af- 
fluence. Some of .the loveliest exhi- 
bitions of piety which I have ever wit- 
nessed have been in such transitions ; 
nor have I seen occasion any where to 
love religion more than in the ease, 
the grace, and the cheerfulness with 
which it lias enabled those accustom- 
ed long to more elevated walks to de- 
scend to the comparatively humble lot 
where God places them. New grace 
is imparted for this new form of trial, 
and new traits of Christian character 
are developed in these rapid transi- 
tions, as some of the most beautifiil 
exhibitions of the laws of matter are 
brought out in the rapid transitions iu 
the laboratory of the chemist. If Be- 
cause as the flower of the grass Ae shall 
pass away. That is, since it is a fact 
that he will thus pass away, he should 
rejoice that he is reminded of it. He 
should, therefore, esteem it a favor 
that this lesson is brought impressive- 
ly before his mind. To learn this ef- 
fectually, though by the loss of prop- 
erty, is of more value to him than all 
his wealth would be if he were forget- 
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11 For the sun is no sooner risen 
with a burning heat,l3ut it with- 
ereth the grass, and the flower 
thereof falleth, and the grace of 
the fashion of it perisheth : so also 



ful of it. The comparison of worldly 
splendor with ttie fading flower of the 
field is one that is common in Script- 
ure. It is probable that James had 
his eye on the passage in Isa. xl. &S. 
See Notes on that passage. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Pet i. 24, 25. See also Psa. 
ciii. 15 ; Matt. vi. 28^30. 

11. JPbr the sun is no sooner risen with 
a burtiina heat, Isaiah (xl. 7) employs 
the word toindy referring to a burning 
wind that dries up the nowers. It is 
probable that the apostle also refers 
not so much to the sun itself, as to 
the hot and fiery wind called the si- 
moom, which often rises toith the sun, 
and which consumes the green herb- 
age of the fields. So Rosenmuller and 
Bloomfield interpret it. 1 It toither- 
eth the at'oss. Isa. xl. 7. It withereth 
the stalky or that which, when dried, 
produces hay or fodder; the word here 
used being commonly employed in the 
latter sense. The meaning is that the 
efffect of the hot wind is to wither the 
stalls or spire which supports the fiow- 
er ; and when that is dried up, the flow- 
er it«elf falls. This idea will give in- 
creased beauty andappropriateness to 
the fi^re— that man hinudf isbksted 
afid ^thered, and then that all the ex- 
ternal splendor which encircles him 
falls to the ground, like a flower whose 
support is gone. 1[ And the grace of 
thejashion of it perisheth. Its beauty 
disappears. If So shall the rich man 
fade away in his ways. That is, his 
splendor, and all on which he prided 
himself, shall vanish. The phrase "in 
his ways," according to Rosenmiiller, 
refers to his counsels, his plans, his 
purposes ; and the meaning is that 
the rich man, with all by which he is 
known, will vanish. Aman*s**ways" — 
that is, his mode of life, or those things 
by which he appears before the world — 
may have somewhat the same relation 
to him which theflowerhasto thestalk 
on which it grows, and by which it is 
sustained. The idea of James seems 
to be, that as it is indisputable that the 
rich man must soon disappear, with all 
that he has of pomp and splendor in the 
view of the world, it is well for him to 



shall the rich man fade away in 
his ways. 
12 Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation : for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the crown • 

a S Tim. 4. 8. B«t. 9. 10. 



be reminded of it by every change of 
condition ; and that he should there- 
fore rejoice in the providential dis- 
pensation by which his property is 
taken away^ and by which the reality 
of his religion is tested. We should 
rejoice in any thing by which it can 
be shown whether we are prepared 
for heaven or not. 

12. Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation. The apostle seems here 
to use the word temptatioti in the most 

general sense, as denoting any thing 
dat will try the reality of religion, 
whether affliction, persecution, or a 
direct inducement to sin placed before 
the mind. The word temptation ap- 
pears in this chapter to be used in two 
senses ; and the question may arise 
why the apostle so employs it. Com- 
pare vs. 2, 13. But, in fact, the word 
temptation is in itself of so general a 
character as to cover the whole usage, 
and to justify the manner in which it 
is employed. It denotes any thing 
that will try or test the reality of our 
religion ; and it may be applied, there- 
fore, either to afflictions or to direct 
solicitations to sin ; the latter being 
the sense in which it is now common- 
ly employed. In another respect, also, 
essentially the same idea enters into 
both the ways in which the word is 
employed. Affliction, persecution, 
sickness, etc., may be re^rded as^ in 
a certain sense, temptations to sm ; 
that is, the question comes before us 
whether we will adhere to the religion 
on account of which we are persecu- 
ted, or apostatize from it, and escape 
these sufferings; whether in sickness 
and losses we will be patient and sub- 
missive to that God who lays his hand 
upon us, or revolt and murmur. In 
each and every case, whether by afflic- 
tion, or by direct allurements to do 
wrong, the question comes before the 
mind whether we have religion enoush 
to keep us, or whether we will yield to 
murmuring, to rebellion, and to sin. 
In these respects, in a general sense, 
aU forms of trial may be re^rdcd as 
temptation. Yet in the ToUowinj^ verse 
(13) the apostle would guard this from 
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of life, wbicb « the Lord hath prom- 
ised to them that love him. 
13 Let no man say when he is 



b Im. 64. 4. 



abuse. So far as the form of trial in- 
volved an allnremeDt or inducement 
to sin^ he says that no man should re- 
^rd it as from God. That can not be 
his design. The trial is what he aims 
at, not the sin. In the verse before 
us he says that, whatever may be the 
form of the trial, a Christian should 
rejoice in it, for it will furnish an evi- 
dence that he is a child of God. ^ Fw 
when he is tried. In any way — if he 
bear the trial. 1 He shall receive the 
crovmoflife. See Notes on 2 Tim. iv. 
8. It is possible that James had that 

rissa^e in his eye. Comp. the Introd., 
5. 1 Which the Lord hath promised. 
The -sacred writers often speak of 
such a crown as promised, or as in re- 
serve for the children of God. 2 Tim. 
iv.8; lPet.v.4; Rev.li.lO; iU.ll; iv. 
4. if Those that love him, A common 
expression to denote those who are 
trulyjpious, or who are his friends. It 
is sufficiently distinctive to character- 
ize them, for the^reat mass of men do 
B||i love God. Comp. Rom. 1. 30. 
^B. Let no man say when heistemptedy 
lam tempted of God. See the remarks 
on the previous verse. The apostle 
here seems to have had his eye on 
whatever there was in trial of any 
kind to induce us to commit sin — 
whether by complaining, by murmur- 
ing, by apostasy, or by yielding to sin. 
So far as that is concerned, he says 
that no one should charge it on God. 
He does nothing in any way with a 
view to indttce men to do evil. That 
is only an incidental thing in the trial, 
and is no part of the divine purpose 
or design. The apostle felt evidently 
that there was great danger, from the 
general manner in which the word 
temptation was used, and from the per- 
verse tendency of the heart, that it 
would be charged on God that he so 
arrangedthese trials, and so influenced 
the nund, as to present inducements to 
Bin. Against this, it was proper that 
an inspired apostle should bear his 
solemn testimony: so to guard the 
whole subject as to show, whatever 
there might be in any form of trial 
that can 1^ regarded as an inducement 
or allurement to sin, that that is not 
the thing which he contemplated in 
the arrangement, and that that does 



tempted, I am tempted of God : 
for God can not be tempted with * 
evil, neither tempteth he any man : 



1 or, evilt. 



not proceed from him. It has its 
origin in other causes ; and if there 
were nothing in the corrupt human 
mind itsdfleRmng to sin, there would 
be nothing in the divine arrangement 
that would produce it. IF lor God 
can not be tempted with evU, Marg. , evils. 
The sense is the same. The object 
seems to be to show, in regard to the 
whole matter of twnptatiou, that it 
does not pertain to God. Nothing 
can be presented to his mind as an in- 
ducement to do wrong, and as little 
can he present any thing to the mind 
of man to induce him to sin. Temp- 
tation is a subject which does not per- 
tain to him. He stands aloof from it 
altogether. In regard to the particu- 
lar statement here, that "God can not 
be tempted with evil,'* or to do evil, 
there can be no doubt of its truth, 
and it furnishes the highest security 
for the welfare of the universe. There 
is nothing in him that has a tendency 
to wrong ; there can be nothing pre- 
sented from without to induce him to 
do wrong. (1.) There is no evil pas- 
sion to be gratified, as there is in men ; 
(2.) There is no want of power y so that 
an allurement could be presented to 
seek what he has not ; (3.) There is no 
want of wealth, for he has infinite re- 
sources, and all that there is or can be 
is his (Psa. 1. 10, 11) ; (4.) There is no 
want of happiness^ thai he should seek 
happiness in sources which are not 
now in his possession. Nothing, 
therefore, could be presented to the 
divine mind as an inducement to do 
evil. 1[ Neither tempteth he any man. 
That is, he places nothing before any 
human being with a view to induce 
him to do wrong. This is one of the 
most positive and unambiguous of all 
the declarations in the Bible, and one 
of the most important. It may be 
added that it is one which stands in 
opposition to as many feelings of the 
human heart as perhaps any other one. 
We are perpetually thinking— the 
heart suggests it constantly— that God 
does place before us inducements to 
evil, with a view to lead us to sin. 
This is done in many ways : (a) Men 
take such views of his decrees as if the 
doctrine implied that he meant that we 
should sin, and that it could not be 
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14 But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away ot his 
own • lust, and enticed. 

15 Then when lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin : and 



a Ho*. IS. 9. 



6 Jobless. 



otherwise than that we should sin. 
(b) It is felt that all things are under 
his control, and that he has made his 
arrangements with a desirni that men 
should do as they actually do. (<;) It 
is said that he has created us with just 
such di8po8ition»as we actually have, 
and knowing that we would sin. {dS 
It is said that, by the arrangements of 
his providence, he actually places in- 
ducements before us to sin, knowing 
that the effect will be that we will fall 
into sin, when he might easily have 
prevented it. (e) It is said that he suf- 
fers some to tempt others, when he 
might easily prevent it if he chose, and 
that this is the same as tempting them 
himself Now, in regard to these 
things, there may be much which we 
can not explain, and much which often 
troubles the heart even of the good ; 

?'et the passage before us is explicit on 
he point, and all these things must be 
held in consistency with that ~ that 
God docs not place inducements be- 
fore us with a view that we should sin, 
or in order to lead us into sin. None 
of his decrees, his arrangements, or his 
desires are based on that, but all have 
some other purpose and end. The real 
force of temptation is to be traced to 
some other source — to ourselves, and 
not to God. See the next verse. 

14. BtU every man is tempted when Tie 
is drawn away of hi* own lust. That is, 
the fountain or source of all temp- 
tation is in man himself It is true 
that external inducements to sin may 
be placed before him, but they would 
have no force if there were not some- 
thing in himself to which they corre- 
sponded, and over which they might 
have power. There must be some 
**lust;^' some desire; some inclina- 
tion ; something which is unsatisfied 
now, which is made the foundation of 
the temptation, and which gives it all 
its power. If there were no capacity 
for receiving food, or desire for it, ob- 
jects placed before us appealing to the 
appetite could never be made a source 
of temptation ; if there were nothing 
in the soul which could be regarded as 
the love of acquisition or possession. 



sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.* 

16 Do not err, my beloved 
brethren, 

17 Every •* good gift, and every 
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gold would furnish no temptation ; if 
there were no sensual propensities, we 
should be in that quarter above the 
power of temptation. In each case, 
and in every form, the power of the 
temptation is laid in some proi)eiisity 
of our nature ; some desire of possess- 
ing that which we do not now possess. 
The word rendered ^Hust ' ' in this place 
{iTi^^vfiia) is not employed here in the 
narrow sense in which it is now com- 
monly used, as denoting libidinous- 
ness. It means desire in general ; an 
earnest wish for any thing. See Notes 
on Eph. iv. 22. It seems here to be 
used with reference to the original pro- 
pensities of our nature — the desires im- 
planted in us, which are a stimulus to 
employment— as the desire for knowl- 
edge, for food, for power, for sensual 
gratifications— and the idea is that a 
man may be draton along by these be- 
yond the prescribed limits of indjd- 
gence, and in the pursuit of olflps 
that are forbidden. He does not stop 
at the point at which the law requires 
him to stop, and is therefore guilty of 
transgression. This is the source of all 
sin. The original propensity may not 
be wrong, but may be perfectly harm- 
less—as in the case of the desire for food, 
etc. Nay, it may furnish a most desir- 
able stimulus to action ; for how could 
the human powers be called forth, if it 
were not for this ? The error, the fault, 
the sin, consists in not restraining the 
indulgence where we are commanded 
to do it, either in regard to the directs 
sought, or to the degree of indulgence. 
1^ And enticed. Entrapped, caught; 
that is, he is seized by this power and 
held fast ; or he is led along and be- 
guiled until he falls into sin, as in a 
snare that springs suddenly upon him. 
15. Then when lust hath conceived. 
Comp. Job XV. 85. The allusion here 
is obvious. The meaning is that when 
the desire which we have nathrally is 
quickened, or made to act, the result 
is that sin is produced. As our desires 
lie in the mind by nature, as our pro- 
pensities exist as they were created, 
they can not be regarded as sin, or 
treated as such ; but when they are 
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indulged, when plans of gratification 
are formed, when they are developed 
in actual life, the effect is sin. In the 
mere desire for happiness, for food, for 
raiment, there is no sin ; it becomes sin 
when indulged in an improper man- 
ner, and when R leads ns to seek that 
which is forbidden -- to invade the 
rights of others, or in any way to vio- 
late the laws of God. The Rabbins 
have a metaphor which strongly ex- 
presses the general sense of tins pas- 
sage : ^* Evil concupiscence is at tiie 
b^inning like the thread of a spider^s 
web ; afterward it is like a cart rope.^* 
— i&wAcdnn,fol.99. H It bHngeth forth 
Hn. The result is sin— open, actual 
sin. When that which is conceived in 
the heart is matured, it is seen to be 
sin. The desiffn of all this is to show 
that sin is not to be traced to God, but 
to man himself; and in order to this, 
the apostle says that there is enough 
in the heart of man to account for all 
actual sin, without supposing that it 
is caused by God. The solution which 
he gives is that there are certain pro- 
pensities in man which, when they are 
Buffered to act themselves out, will ac- 
count for all the sin in the world. In 
regard to those propensities them- 
selves, he does not say whether he 
considers them to be sinful and blame- 
worthy or not ; and the probability is 
that he did not design to enter into a 
formal examination, or to make a form- 
al statement, in respect to their mor- 
al nature. He looked at man as he is 
—as a creature of God— as endowed 
with certam animal propensities— as 
seen in fact to have strong passions 
by nature, and he showed that there 
was enough in him to account for the 
existence of sin without bringing in 
the agency of God, or charging it on 
him. In reference to those propen- 
sities, it may be observed that there 
are two kinds, either of which may ac- 
count for the existence of sin, but 
which are frequently both combined. 
There are, first, our natural propensi- 
ties ; those which we have as men, as 
endowed with an animal nature, as 
having constitutional desires to be 
ff ratified and wants to bo supplied. 
Such Adam had in innocence; such 
the Saviour had ; and such are to be 
regarded as in no respect in them- 
selves sinful and wrong. Yet they 
may, in our case, as they did in Adam, 
lead ns to sin, because, under their 
strong influence, we may desire that 



which is forbidden, Or which belongs 
to another. But there are, second- 
ly, the propensities and inclinations 
which we have as the result of the 
fall, and which are evil in their nature 
and tendency ; which, as a matter of 
course, and esi)ecially when combined 
with the former, lead to open trans- 
gression. It is not always easy to sep- 
arate these ; and, in &ct, they are oft- 
en combined in producing the actual 
guilt of the world. It often requires 
a close analysis of a man's own mind 
to detect these different ingredients 
in his conduct, and the one often gets 
the credit of the other. The apostle 
James seems to have looked at it as a 
simple matter of fact, with a common- 
sense view, by saying that there were 
desires (iirt^vfiiai) m a man^s own 
mind which would account for all the 
actual sin in the world, without charg- 
ing it on God. Of the truth of this, 
no one can entertain a doubt. ^ And 
«i», when it is finished^ bringeth forth 
death. The result of sin, when it is 
fully carried out, is death — death in 
all forms. The idea is, that death, in 
whatever form it exists, is to be traced 
to sin, and that sin will naturally and 
regularly produce it. There is a strong 
similarity between this declaration and 
that of the apostle Paul (Rom. vi. 21 
-23), and it is probable that James 
had that passage in his eye. See the 
sentiment illustrated in the Notes on 
that passage, and on Romans v. 12. 
Any one who indulges in a sinful 
thought or corrupt desire should re- 
flect that it may end in death— death 
temporal and eternal. Its natural 
tendency will be to produce such a 
death. This reflection should induce 
us to check an evil thought or desire 
at the beginning. Not for one mo- 
ment should we indulge In it, for soon 
it may secure the mastery and be be- 
yond our control, and the end may be 
seen In the grave, and the awful world 
of woe. 

16. Do not errj my beloved brethren. 
This is said as if there were great dan- 
ger of error in the point under consid- 
eration. Thepoint on which he would 
guard them seems to have been in re- 
spect to the opinion that God was 
the author of sin, and that the evils 
in the world arc to be traced to him. 
There was great danger that they 
would embrace that opinion, for ex- 
perience has shown that it is a danger 
into which men are always prone to 
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perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom « is no va- 

• 1 Sun. IS. 99. Blia.S.6. 

fiill. Some of the sources of this dan- 
ger haye been already alluded to. See 
Notes on ver. 13. To meet the danger, 
he says that, so far is it from being true 
that God is the source of eyil, he is in 
fact the author of all that is good : 
every good elft, and every perfect gift 
(ver. 1y) is from him. 

17. mery good gifly and every perfect 
gift. The difference between good and 
peifect here it is not easy to mark ac- 
curately. It may be that the former 
means that which is benevolent in its 
character and tendency; the latter- 
that which is e««re— where there is 
nothing even apparently wanting to 
complete it ; where it can be regarded 
as good as a whole, and good in all its 
parts. The general sense is that God 
is the author of all good. Every 
thing that is good on the earth we are 
to trace to him ; evil has another or- 
igin. Comp. Matt. xiii. 28. ^ Is from 
move. From God, who is often repre- 
sented as dwelling above — in heaven. 
H And cometh down from the Father of 
lights. From God. the source and 
fountain of light. Light in the Script- 
ures is liie emblem of knowledge, of 
purity, and of happiness; and God is 
ollen represented as light. 1 John i. 
5. SceNotesonlTim. vi. 16. There 
is, doubtlesSf an allusion here to the 
heavenly bodies, among which the sun 
is the most brilliant. It a]>pears to us 
to be the great original fountain of 
light, diffusing its radiance over all 
worlds. No cloud, no darkness seems 
to come from the sun, but it pours its 
rich effulgence on the farthest part of 
the universe. So it is with God. 
There is no darkness in him (1 John i. 
5) ; and all the moral light and purity 
which there is in the universe is to be 
traced to him. The word Father here 
is used in a sense which is common in 
Hebrew (comp. Notes on Matt i. 1; 
and Isa. ix. 6), as denoting that which 
is the source of any thing, or that from 
which any thing proceeds. 1 With 
whom, is no variableness^ neUlwr shadow 
of turning. The design here is clearly 
to contrast God with the sun in a cer- 
tain respect. As the source of light, 
there is a strong resemblance. But in 
the sun there are certain changes. It 
does not shine on all parts of the earth 



riableness, neither shadow 
turning. 
18 Of * his own will begat 

b John 1. 13. 



at the same time, nor in the same mt 
ner all the year. It rises and sets ; 
crosses the line, and seems to go 1 
to the south, and sends its rays c 
liqnely on the eai*th ; then it ascen 
to the north, recrosses the line, ai 
sends its rays obliquely on southern] 
gions. By its revolutions it prodnc 
the changes of the seasons, and mak 
a constant variety on the earth in tj 
productions of different climes, 
this respect God is not indeed like tl 
sun. With him there is no variabi 
ness, not even the appearance of tnr 
ing. He is always the same, at all sc 
sons of the year, and in all ages ; the 
is no change in his character, his mo4 
of being, his purposes and plan 
What he was millions of ages befo 
the worlds were made, he is nov 
what he is now, he will be countle 
millions of ages hence. We may 1 
sure that whatever changes there m( 
be in human afiairs, whatever reversi 
we may undergo, whatever oceai 
we may cross, or whatever mountaii 
we may climl), or in whatever worlc 
we may herearter take up our abod> 
God is the same. The tcord which 
here rendered variableness (ira/oaXXayi 
occurs nowhere else in the New Test 
ment. It means change, alteratioi 
vicissitude, and would properly be a] 
plied to the changes observed in ai 
tronomy. See the examples quote 
in Wetstein. The phrase rendere 
shadow of turning would properly reft 
to the different shade or shadoie caE 
by the sun from an object in its var 
ons revolutions in rising and setting 
and in its changes at the different set 
sons of the year. God, on the othe 
hand, is as if the sun stood in the mc 
ridian at noonday, and never cast an 
shadow. 

18. Of his own will. Gr., willing 
povXri^iU. The idea is that the fac 
that we are "begotten** to be his chil 
dren is to be traced solely to his will 
He purposed it, and it was done. Th< 
antecedent in the case on which all de 

S ended was the sovereign will of God 
ee this sentiment explained in thi 
Note* on John i. 13. Comp. Notes oi 
Eph. i. 5. When it is said, however 
that he has done this by his mere toUl 
it is not to be inferred that there was 
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ns with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-lruits 
• of his creatures. 

aJer.8.8. Epb.l.lS. R«t.14.4. 



19 Wherefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, let every man be swift to hear, 
slow * to speak, slow • to wrath : 



b Ecdea. 6. 8. 
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no reason why it should be done, or 
that the exercise of his will was arbi- 
trary, but only that his will determined 
the matter, and that that alone is the 
cause of our coDyersion. It is not to 
be inferred that there are not in all 
cases good reasons why God wills as 
he does, though those reasons are not 
often stated to us, and perhaps we 
could not comprehend them if they 
were^ The <^)ject of the statement 
here seems to be to direct the mind 
to God as the source of goodj and not 
of evil; and amone the most eminent 
illustrations of \& ^odness is this, 
that by his mere wiul without any ex- 
ternal power to control him, and where 
there couZd be nothing but benevolence, 
he has adopted us iiuo his family, and 
given us a most exalted condition, as 
rcDOvatedbeingSf amonghis creatures. 
If Begat Tie us. The Greek word here 
is the same which in ver. 15 is render- 
ed "brineeth forth*' — "sin bringeth 
forth deam." The statement here is 
})erhaps desi^edly made in contrast 
with that, and the ol^ect is to refer to 
a different kind of production, or 
bringing forth, under the agency of 
sin^ and the agency of God. The 
meaning here is that we owe the be- 

f inning of our spiritual life to God. 
WWi the word of trnih. By the in- 
strumentality of truth. It was not a 
mere creative act, but it was by truth 
as the seed or germ. There is no ef- 
fect produced in our minds in regen- 
eration which the truth is not fitted to 
produce, and the agency of God in the 
case is to secure ito fair and full influ- 
ence on the soul. ^ That we should be 
a kind of first fruits of his creatures. 
Comp. £ph. i. 12. For the meaning 
of the word rendered firstfruits^ see 
Notes on Rom. viii. 23. Comp. Rom. 
xi. 6; xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; xvi. 
15 ; Rev. xiv. 4. It does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament It de- 
notes properly that which is first taken 
from any thine: the portion which was 
usually offered to God. The phrase here 
does not primarily denote eminence in 
honor or aegree,but refers rather to time 
—the first in time ; and in a seconda- 
ry sense it is then used to denote the 
honor attached to that circumstance. 
The meaning here is, either (1) that, 

B2 



under the Gospel, those who were ad- 
dressed by the apostles had the hon- 
or of being first called into his king- 
dom as a i)art of that glorious harvest 
which it was designed to gather in this 
world, and that MiQ goodness of God was 
manifested in thus furnishing Uie first- 
fruits of a most glorious harvest ; or 
(2) the reference may be to the rank 
and dignity which all who are bom 
again would have among the creatures 
of God in virtue of the new birth. 

19. WJiejifore^ my bdoved brethren. 
The connection is this : " Since God 
is the only source of good, since he 
tempts no man, and since by his mere 
sovereign goodness, without any claim 
on our pan, we have had the high hon- 
or conferred on us of being made the 
first-fruits of his creatures, we ought 
to be ready to hear his voice, to sub- 
due all our evil passions, and to brin^ 
our souls to entire practical obedi- 
ence." The necessity of obedience^ or 
the doctrine that the Gospel is not 
only to be learned but practiced^ is pur- 
sued at length in this and the follow- 
ing chapter. The particular state- 
ment here (ver. 19-21) is that religion 
requires us to be meek and docile; to 
lay aside all irritability against the 
truth, and all pride of opinion, and all 
corruption of heart, and to receive 
meekly the engrafted Word. See the 
analysis of the chapter. If Let every 
man be swift to ?iear, slow to speak. 
That is, primarily, to hear God ; to 
listen to the instructions of that truth 
by which we have been begotten, and 
brought into so near relation to him. 
At the same time, though this is the 
primary sense of the phrase here, it 
may be regarded as inculcating the 
general doctrine that we are to be more 
ready to hear than to speak ; or that 
we are to be disposed to learn always, 
and from any source. Our appropri- 
ate condition is rather that of learners 
than instructors; and the attitude of 
mind which we should cultivate is that 
of a readiness to receive information 
from any quarter. The ancients have 
some sayings on this subject which 
are well worthy of our attention: 
"Men liave two ears, and but one 
tongue, that thev should hear more 
than they speak." " The ears are al- 
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20 For the wrath of man work- 
eth not the righteousness of God. 



ways open, ever ready to receive in- 
Btraction ; but the tongne is sarronnd- 
ed with a doable row of teeth, to 
hedge it in, and to keep it within 
proper bounds." See Benson. So Va- 
lerius Maximns, viL, 2: ** How noble 
was the response of Xenocrates ! 
When he met the reproaches of others 
with a profound silence, some one ask- 
ed him why he alone w^s silent ? Be- 
cause, says he, I have sometimes had 
occasion to regret that I have spoken, 
never that I VMS riienV^ SeeWetstein. 
So the son of Sirach : ** Be swift to 
hear, and with deep consideration {Jkv 
fioKpo^ufila) give answer." Chap. v. 
11. The Jewish Rabbins have some 
similar sentiments. ** Talk little and 
work much." — Pirkey Aboth.^ c. i., 16. 
** The rifi^hteous speak little and do 
much; the wicked speak much and 
do nothing."— -BtMwt MeUia, fol. 87. A 
sentiment similar to that before us is 
found in Eccl.v. 2 : "Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter any thing before God." 
So Prov. X. 19 : ** In the multitude 
of words there wanteth not sin." 
xiii. 8 : "He that keepeth his mouth, 
keepeth his life." xv. 2: "The 
tongue of the wise useth knowledge 
ari^t, but the mouth of fools poureth 
out foolishness." 1 Slow to wrath. 
That is, we are to govern and restrain 
our temper; we are not to give in- 
dulgence to excited and angry pas- 
sions. Comp. Prov. xvi. 82: "He that 
is slow to anger is greater than the 
mighty; and he that rtileth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city." See also, 
on this subject, Job v. 2 ; Prov. xxxvii. 
8; xi. 17; xiii. 10; xiv. 16; xv. 18 ; xix. 
19;xxii.24; xxv.28; Eccl.viLO; Rom. 
xii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 14; 1 Pet iii. 8. The 
particular point here is, however, not 
that we should be slow to wrath as a 
general habit of mind, which is indeed 
most true, but in reference particular- 
ly to the reception of tJie tinit?i. We 
should lay aside all anger and wrath, 
and should come to the investigation 
of truth with a calm mind, and an im- 
perturbed spirit. A state of wrath or 
anger is always unfavorable to the in- 
vestigation of truth. Such an inves- 
tigation demands a calm spirit, and 
he whose mind is excited and enraged 
is not in a condition to see the valae i 



21 Wherefore lay apart • all filt 
ines^ and superfluity of naughl 
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of truth, or to weigh the evideni 
for it. 

20. For the wraih of man toorketh n 
the righteousness of Ood. Does not pr 
duce in the life that righteousnei 
which God requires. Its tendency 
not to incline us to keep the law, bi 
to break it ; not to induce us to en 
brace the truth, but to reject it. Tt 
meaning of this passage is not thi 
our wrath will make God either moi 
or less righteous ; but that its tenc 
ency is not to produce that u{>rigl: 
course of life, and that love of trutt 
which God requires. A man is neve 
sure of doing ri^ht under the inflc 
ence of excited feelings ; he may d 
that which is in the highest sens 
wrong, and which he wiU regret al 
his life. The particular meaning o 
this passage is that wrath in the min« 
of man will not have any tendency t< 
make him righteous. It is only tha 
candid state of mind which will lea< 
him to embrace the truth which cai 
be hoped to have such an effect. 

21. Wherefore. In view of the fac 
that God has begotten us for his owi 
service ; in view of the fact that ex 
cited feeling tends only to wrong, let 
us lay aside oZ^ that is evil, and submit 
ourselves wholly to the influence of 
truth. ^ Lay apart aUJUthiness, Th< 
word here rendered Juthiness occur: 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
It means properly JUth; and then U 
applied to evil conduct considered as 
disgusting or offensive. Sin may be 
contemplated as a vrrong thing ; as a 
violation of law ; as evil in its nat- 
ure and tendency, and tJier^ore to be 
avoided ; or it may be contemplated as 
disgusting y offensive^ loathsome. To a 
pure mind this is one of its most odi- 
ous characteristics; fortosuchamind 
sin in any form is more loathsome 
than the most offensive object can be 
to the senses. If And supetfuity of 
naughtiness. Literally, " abounding of 
evil." It is rendered bv Doddrioge, 
" overflowing of malignity ;" by Tin- 
dal, " superfluity of maliciousness ;" 
by Benson, " superfluity of malice ;" 
by Bloomneld, "petulance." The 
phrase ^''superfluity of naughtiness," 
or of evil, does not exactly express 
the sense, as if we were only to lay 
aside that which abounds^ or which is 
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ness, and receive with meekness 
the engrafted word, which is able 
to save your souls. 
22 But be ye doers « of the word, 
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superfluous, though we might retain 
that which does Dot come under thi^ 
description ; but the object of the 
apostle Is to express by strong and em- 
phatic language his deep abhorrence 
of the thing referred to in any form. 
He had just spoken of sin in one aspect, 
ttsJlUhyyloath8ome.detestable; here he de- 
signs to express nis abhorrence of it 
by a still more emphatic description, 
and he speaks of it not merely as an 
evUy but as an evil aboundingy ovetflouh 
ing ; an evil in the highest degree. 
The thing referred to had the essence 
of evU in it {KaKia) ; but it was not 
merely evU, it was evil that was aggra- 
vated, that was overflowing, that was 
eminent in degree ^xc/oio-aeta). The 

{)articular reference in these passages 
8 to the reception of the truth, and 
the doctrine taught is that a corrupt 
mind, a mind full of sensuality and 
wickedness, is not in a condition &- 
vorable to the reception of the truth. 
It is not fitted to see its beauty, to ap- 
preciate its value, to understand its 
just claims, or to welcome it to the 
soul. Purity of heart is the best prep- 
aration always for seeing the force of 
truth. H And receive toUh meekness. 
That is, open the mind and heart to 
instruction, and to the fair influence 
of truth. Meekness, gentleness, docil- 
ity, are everywhere required in receiv- 
ing the instructions of religion, as they 
are in obtaining knowledge of any 
kind. See Notes on Matt, xviii. 2, 8. 
1 The engrafted toord. The Gospel is 
here represented under the image of 
that which is implanted or engrafted 
IVom another source— by a figure that 
would be readily understoocT, for the 
art of engrttf ting is every where known. 
Sometimes the Gospel is represented 
under the image of seed sown (comp. 
Mark vi. 14, scq.) ; but here it is under 
the figure of a shoot implanted or en- 
grafted, that produces fruit of its own, 
whatever may be the original character 
of the tree into which it is engrafted. 
Compare Notes on Rom. xi. 17. The 
meaning here is that we should allow 
the principles of the Gospel to be thus 
engrqfted on our nature ; that however 
crabbed or perverse our nature may 



and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves.. 

23 For if any be a hearer of the 
word, and noj a doer, he is like 



be, or however bitter and vile the fruits 
which it might bring forth of its own 
accord may be, it may, through the 
engrafted Word, produce the fruits of 
righteousness. If Which 4s able to save 
your souls. It is not, therefore, a weak 
and powerless thing, merely designed 
to show its own feebleness, and to give 
occasion for God to work a miracle; 
but it has power^ and is adapted to 
save. Comp. Notes on Rom. i. 16 ; 1 
Cor. i. 18 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

22. Bui be ye doers of the' word and 
not hearers oniy. Obey the Gospel, and 
do not merely listen to it. Comp. 
Matt. vii. 21. ^ Deceiving your mon 
selves. It is implied here that by 
merely hearing the Word but not doing 
it, they would deceive their own souls. 
The nature of this deception was this, 
that they would imagine that that was 
all which was required, whereas the 
main thing was that they should be 
obedient. If a man suppose that by 
a mere punctual attendance on preach- 
ing, or a respectful attention to the 
truth as preached, he has done all that 
is required of him, he is laboring under 
a most gross self-deception. And yet 
there are multitudes who seem to im- 
agine that they have done all that is 
demanded of them when they have 
heard attentively the Word preached. 
Of its infiuence on their lives, and its 
claims to obedience, they are utterly 
regardless. 

23, 24. For if any he, etc. The ground 
of the comparison in these verses is 
obvious. The apostle refers to what 
all persons experience, the fact that 
we do not retain a distinct impression 
of ourselves after we have looked in 
a mirror. While actually looking in 
the mirror,, we see all our features, 
and can tracfe them distinctly ; when 
we turn away, the image and the im- 
pression both vanish. When looking 
in the mirror, we can see all the defects 
and blemishes of our person ; if there 
is a scar, a deformity, a feature of ugli- 
ness, it is distinctly before the mind ; 
but when we turn away, that is " out of 
sight, and out of mind." Whenunseen^ 
it gives no uneasiness; and, even it 
capable of correction, we take nopaind 
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unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass : 

24 For he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man 
he was. 

25 But whoso looketh « into the 
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to remove it. So when we hear the 
Word of God. It is lilie a mirror held 
up before us. In the perfect precepts 
ofthelaw,andtheperfect requirements 
of the Gospel, we see our own short- 
comings and defect8,and perhaps think 
that we will correct them. But we 
turn away immediately, and forget it 
all. If, However, we were ** doers of 
the word," we should endeavor to re- 
move all those defects and blemishes 
in our moral character, and to bring 
our souls into conformity with what 
the law and the Gospel require. The 
phrase "natural face" (Gr., "face of 
birth") means the face or appearance 
which we have in virtue of our natural 
birth. The word glass here means mir- 
ror. Glass was not commonly used 
for mirrors among the ancients, but 
they were made of polished plates of 
metal. See Notes on Isa. ill. 24, and 
Job xxxvii. 18. 

24. F<yr he beholdeth himself. While 
he looks in the mirror he sees his true 
appearance. 1 And goeth his way^ and 
straighttoay forgetteth. As soon as 
he goes away, he forgets it. The 
apostle does not refer t^ any intention 
on his part, but to what is known to 
occur as a matter of fact. 1 What man- 
ner of man he voas. How he looked; 
and especially if there were any thing 
in his appearance that required cor- 
rection. 

25. But whoso looketh {irapaKi^asi). 
This word means to stoop down near 
by any thing ; to bend forward so as 
to look at any thing more closely. 
See the word explained in the Notes 
on 1 Pet. i. 12. The idea here is that 
of a close and attentive observation. 
The object is not to contrast the man- 
gier of looking in the glass, and in the 
law of liberty, implying that the 
former was a careless beholding, and 
the latter an attentive and careful 
looking, as Doddridge, RosenmUller, 
Bloomlield, and others suppose, for 
the word used in the former case {ku- 
Ttv6ij<rt) implies intense or accurate 



perfect law of liberty, * and con- 
tinueth therein^ he being not a for- 
getful hearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man * shall be blessed 
in his ' deed. 

26 If any man among you seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not 
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1 or, doing. 



observation, as really as the word used 
here ; bat the object is to show that 
if a man would attentively look into, 
and continue in the law of liberty, and 
not do as one who went away and for- 
got how he looked, he would be bless- 
ed. The emphasis is not in the man- 
ner of looking — it is on the duty of con- 
tinuing or persevering in the observ- 
ance of the law. 1 The perfect law of 
liberty. Referring to the law of God, 
or his will, however made known, as 
the correct standard of conduct. It 
is called the perfect law, as being wholly 
free from all defects ; being just such 
as a law ought to be. Comp. Psa. xiz. 
7. It is called the law of liberty ^ or free- 
dom, because it is a law producing free- 
dom from the servitude of sinful pas- 
sions and lusts. Comp. Psa. cziz. 45. 
See Notes on Rom. vi. 16-18. 1 And 
continueth therein. He mast not mere- 
ly look at the law, or to see what he is 
by comparing himself with its require- 
ments, but he mast yield steady obe- 
dience to it. See Notes on John xiv. 
21. 1 This mati shall be blessed in his 
deed. Mar^., doing. The meaning is 
that he will be blessed in the very act 
of keeping the law. It will produce 
peace of conscience ; it will impart 
happiness to his mind ; it will exert a 

food influence over his whole souL 
sa. xix. 11 : "In keeping of them 
there is great reward." 

26. Jf any man among you seem to be 
religious. Pious, or devout. That is, 
if he do not restrain his tongue, his 
other evidences of religion are worth- 
less. A man may undoubtedly have 
many things in his character which 
seem to be evidences of the existence 
of religion in his heart, and yet there 
may be some one thing that will show 
that all those evidences are flEilse. 
Religion is designed to produce an ef- 
fect on our whole conduct; andif there 
is any one thing in reference to which 
it does not bring us under its control, 
that one thing may show that all other 
appearances of piety are worthless. 
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his tongue, « but deceiveth his 
own heart, this man^s religion is 
vain. 
27 Pure religion, and undefiled 
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^And bridleth not his tongue. Does not 
restrain or curb it, as a horse is re- 
strained with a bridle. There may 
have been some reason why the apos- 
tle referred to this particular sin which 
is now unknown to us ; or he may per- 
haps have intended to select this as a 
specimen to illustrate this idea, that if 
tiiere is any one evil propensity which 
religion does not control, or if there is 
any one thing in respect to which its 
influence is not felt, whatever other 
evidences of piety there may be, this 
will demonstrate that all those appear- 
ances of religion are vain. For reliff- 
ionis designed to bring the whole 
man under control, and to subdue 
every faculty of the body and mind to 
its demands. If the tongue is not re- 
strained, or if there is any unsubdued 
propensity to sin whatever, it proves 
that there is no true religion, f But 
deceiveth hi8 oton heart. Implying that 
he does deceive his heart by supposing 
that any evidence can prove that he is 
under the influence of religion if his 
tongue is unrestrained, whatever 
love, or zeal, or orthodoxy, or gift in 
preaching or in prayer he may have, 
this one evil propensity will neutralize 
it all, and show that there is no true 
relieion at heart 1 This man^s relig- 
ion \^ vain. As all religion must be 
which does not control all the faculties 
of the body and the mind. The truths, 
then, which are taught in this verse, 
are, (1.) That there may be evidences 
of piety which seem to be very plaus- 
ible or clear, but which in themselves 
do not prove that there is any true re- 
ligion. There maybe much zeal, as in 
the case of the Pharisees ; there may 
be much apparent love of Christians, 
or much outward benevolence ; there 
may be an uncommon gift in prayer ; 
there may be much self-denial, as 
among those who withdraw from the 
world in monasteries or nunneries ; 
or there may have been deep convic- 
tion for sin, and much jo^ at the time 
of the supposed conversion, and still 
there may oe no true religion. Each 
and all or these things may exist in the 
heart where there is no true religion. 
(2. ) A single unsubdued sinful propen- 



before God and the Father, is this, 
To visit * the fatherless and wid- 
ows in their aflUction, and to keep 
himself unspotted * from the world. 
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sity neutralizes all these thin^, and 
shows that there is no true religion. If 
the tongue is not subdued — if any sin 
is indulged, it will show that the seat of 
the evilnas not been reached, and that 
the soul as such has never been brought 
into subjection to the law of God. 
For the very essence of all the sin that 
there was in the soul may have been 
concentrated on that one propensity. 
Every thing else which mav be man- 
ifested may be accounted (or on the 
supposition that there is no religion ; 
this can not be accounted for on the 
supposition that there is any. 

27. Pure religion. On the word here 
rendered religion {^pri<tKila\ see Notes 
on Col. ii. 18. It is used here evident- 
ly in the sense of piety^ or, as we com- 
monly employ the word, rdigion. The 
object of the apostle is to describe 
what enters essentially into religion; 
what it will do when it is properly and 
fiiirly developed. The phrase "jtwre 
religion^' means that which is genuine 
and sincere, or which is free from any 
improper mixture. 1 And und^flled 
before Ood and the Father, fk&t wh ich 
God sees to be pure and undeflled. 
Rosenmiiller supposes l^at there is a 
metaphor here taken from pearls or 
gems, which should be pure, or with- 
out stain. 1 Is this. That is, this en- 
ters into it ; or this is religion such 
as God approves. The apostle does 
not say that this is the whole of religion, 
or that there is nothing else essential 
to it ; but his general design clearly is 
to show that religion will lead to a 
holy life, and he mentions this as a 
specimen, or an instance, of what it 
will lead us to do. The things which 
he specifies here are in fact two : (1.) 
That pure religion will lead to a life of 
practical benevolence; and (2.) That 
it will keep us unspotted from the 
world. If these things are found, they 
show that there is true piety. If they 
are not, there is none. 1 To visit the 
toidotos and fatherless in their eviction. 
To go to see; to look after; to be 
ready to aid them. This is an instance 
or specimen of what true religion will 
do, showing that it will lead to a life 
of practical benevolence. It may be 
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remarked in respect to this^l.) That 
this has always been regarded as an es- 
sential thing in true religion, for (aMt 
is thus an imitation of God, who is ^* a 
father of the flEitherless, and a judge of 
the widows in his holy habitation" 
(Psa. IxTilL 5), and who has always re- 
vealed himself as their friend (Dent 
X. 18; xiv. 29; Psa. x. 14; Ixxxii. 8; 
Isa. i. 17; Jer. viL 7; xlix. 11; Hos. 
xiv. 8) ; (b) religion is represented as 
leading its friends to do this, or this 
is required every where of those who 
claim to be religious. Isa. i, 17 ; Dent 
xxiv. 17; xiv. 29; Exod. xxii. 23; Job 
xxix. 11-18. (2.) Where this dispo- 
sition to be the real friend of the wid- 
ow and the orphan exists, there will 
also exist other corresponding things 
which go to make up the religious 
character. This will not stand alone. 
It will show what the heart is, and 
prove that it will ever be ready to do 
good. If a man, from proper motives, 
IB the real friend of the widow and the 
fatherless, he will be the friend of ev- 
ery good word and work, and we may 
rely on him in any and every way in 
doing good. If And to keep himsdjun- 
fpotted from the toorld, Comp. Notes 
on Rom. xii. 2 ; James iv. 4 ; 1 John ii. 
15-17. That is, religion will keep us 
U^TD. the maxims, the vices, and the 
corruptions which prevail in the world, 
and malokxis holy. These two things 
may, in met, be said to constitute re- 
ligion. If a man is truly benevolent, 
he bears the image of that God who is 
the fountain of benevolence ; if he is 
pure and uncontaroinated in his walk 
and deportment, he also resembles his 
Maker, for he is holy. If he have not 
these things, he can not have any well- 
founded evidence that he is a Chris- 
tian ; for it is always the nature and 
tendency of religion to produce these 
things. It is. therefore, an easy mat- 
ter for a man to determine whether he 
has any religion ; and equally easy to 
see that religion is eminently desira- 
ble. Who can doubt that that is good 
which leads to compassion for the poor 
and the helpless, and which makes 
the heart and the life pure. 

CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTEB. 

This chapter is made up of three 
parts, or three subjects are discussed : 

I. The duty of impartiality in the 
treatment of others. Ver. 1-9. There 
should be no favoritism on account of 



rank, birth, wealth, or apparel. The 
case to which the apostle refers for an 
illustration of this is that where two 

gersons should come into an assem- 
ly of Christian worshipers, one ele- 
gantly dressed, and the other mean- 
ly clad, and the worshipers should 
show special favor to the former, 
and should assign to the latter a more 
humble place. The tiea«m« which the 
apostle assigns why they should not 
do this are, (a) that God has chosen 
the poor for his own people, having 
selected hi» friends mainly from them; 
{h) because rich men in fact oppressed 
them, and showed that they were wor- 
thy of no special regard ; (c) because 
they were often found among the re- 
vilers of Christians, and in fact de- 
spised their religion ; and (d) because 
the law requiredthat they should love 
their neighbors as themselves, and if 
they did this, it was all that was de- 
manded ; that is. the lo?e of the man 
was not to be set aside by the love of 
splendid apparel. 

II. The duty of yielding obedience 
to the whoU law in order to have evi- 
dence of true religion. Ver. 10-13. 
This subject seems to have been intro- 
duced in accordance with the general 
firinciples and aims of James (see the 
ntrod.), that religion consists m obey- 
ing the law of God, and that there can 
be none when this is not done. It is 
not improbable that, among those to 
whom he wrote, there were some who 
denied this, or who had embraced 
some viewsof religion which led them 
to doubt it. He therefore enforces the 
duty by the following considerations : 
(1.) That if a man should obey every 
other i>art of the law, and yet be guilty 
of offending in one point, be was in fact 
guilty of all ; for he showed that he 
had no genuine principle of obedience, 
and was guilty of violating the law as 
a whole. Ver. 10. (2.) Every part of 
the law rests on the same authority, 
and one part, therefore, is as binding 
as another. The same God who has 
forbidden murder has also forbidden 
adultery, and he who commits the one 
offense as really violates the law as he 
who is guilty of the other. Ver. 11. 
(3.) The judgment is before us, and 
we shall be tried on impartial princi- 
ples, not with reference to obeying 
one part of the law, but with reference 
to its whole claim, and we shouM so 
act as becomes those who expect to bo 
judged by the whole law, or on the 
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CHAPTER n. 
Y brethren, have not the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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question whether their lives have been 
conformed to every part of it. Vs. 12, 
18. 

in. The subject of justification, 
showing that works are necessary in 
order that a man may be justified, or 
esteemed righteous before God. Ver. 
14-26. For a general view of the de- 
sign of this pan. of the epistle, see In- 
trod., § 5, (2). The object here is to 
show ti^at in fact no one can be regard- 
ed as truly righteous before God who 
does not lead an upright life, and that 
if a man profess to have &ith, and have 
not works, he can not be justified; 
or that, if he have real faith, it will be 
shown by his works. If it is not shown 
by works corresponding to its nature, 
it will be certain that there is no true 
religion, or that his professed faith is 
worth nothing. The "stand-point" 
from which James views the subject 
is not that &ith is either unnecessary 
or worthless, or that a man is not jus- 
tified bv faith rather than by his own 
works in the sense of its bein^ the 
ground of acceptance with God— in 
other words, the i)lace where the apos- 
tle takes his position, and which is the 
Eoint from which he views the subject, 
\ not btfore a man is justified to in- 
quire in what way he may be accepted 
of God, but it is after the act of justi- 
fication by faith, to show that if &ith 
do not lead to good works, it is 
*^dead," or is of no value ; and that in 
fact, therefore, the evidence of justifi- 
cation is to be found in good living, 
and that when this is not manifest, all 
a man's professed religion is worth 
nothing. In doing this, he (a) makes 
the general statement, by a pointed in- 
terrogatory, that faith can not profit; 
that is, can not save a man unless there 
are also works. Ver. 14. He then (6) 
appeals, for an illustration, to the case 
of one who is hungry or naked, and 
asks what mere faith could do in his 
case if it were not accompanied with 
proper acts of benevolence. Ver. 15- 
17. He then (c), by a strong supposable 
ca sc^sa ys that real faith will be evinced 
by IVkS) or that works are the proper 
evidence of its existence. Ver. 18. He 
then {d) shows that there is a kind of 
foith which even the devils have on 
one of the most important doctrines 



the Lard of glory, with respect * of 
persons. 
2 i%T if there come unto your * as- 

I $jfnagogut. 

of religion, and which can be of no val- 
ue; showing that it can not be by mere 
faith, irrespective of the question of 
what sort the faith is, that a man is to 
be saved. Ver. 19. He then {e) ap- 
peals to the case of Abraham, showing 
that in fact works performed an im- 

gortant part in his acceptance with 
od ; or that if it had not been for his 
works— that is, if there had been no 
spirit of true obedience in his case, he 
could have had no evidence that he was ^^ 
justified, or that his works were the 
proper carrying out or fi^fiUmeiit of his 
faith. Ver. 20-24. He then (/) shows 
that the same thing was true of an- 
other case recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment — that of Rahab (ver. 25); and 
observes (ver. 26) that faith without - 
works has no more claim to being true 
religion than a dead body, without a 
soul, can be regarded as a living man. 

1. My brethren. Perhaps meaning 
brethren in two respects, as Jews and 
as Christians. In both respects the 
form of address would be proper. 
H Hatfe not t?ie faith of our Lm'd Je«u» 
Christ. Faith is the distinguishing 
thing in the Christian religion,- for it 
is this by which man is justified, and 
hence it comes to be pot for religion 
itself. See Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 9. The 
meaning here is, ** Do not hold such 
views of the religion of Christ as to 
lead you to manifest partiality to others 
on account of their difibrence of rank 
or outward circumstances." 1 The 
Lord of glory. The glorious Lord ; he 
who is glorious himself, and who is en- 
compassed with glory. See Notes on 
1 Cor. ii. 8. The design here seems to 
be to show that the religion of such a 
Lord should be in no way dishonored. 
1 With respect of persons. That is, you 
are not to show respect of persons, or 
to evince partiality to others on ac- 
count of their rank, wealth,apparel,etc. 
Comp. Prov. xxiv. 23 ; xxviii. 21 ; Lev. 
xix. 15 ; Dent. i. 17 ; x. 17 ; 2 Chron. 
xix. 7 ; rsa. xl. 4. See the subject ex- 
plained in the Notes on Acts x. 84; 
Rom. ii. 11. 

2. For if there come unto your assem- 
bly. Marg. , as in Gr., synagogue. It is 
remarkable that this is the only place 
in the New Testament where the word 
synagogue is applied to the Christian 
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sembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel; and there come in 
also a poor man in yile raiment ; 



church. It is probably employed here 
because the apostle was writing to 
those who had been Jews ; and it is to 
be presumed that the word synagogue 
would be naturally used by the early 
converts from Judaism to designate a 
Christian place of worship or a Chris- 
tian congrc«itionf and it was probably 
so employed until it was superseded by 
a word which the Gentile converts 
would be more likely to employ, and 
which would, in &ct, be better and 
more expressive — the word church. 
The wpra synagogue {wvayuyn) would 
properly refer to the whole congrega- 
tion, considered as assembled U^her^ 
without respect to the question wheth- 
er all were trulv pious or not; the 
word church (iicicAtjo-ia) would refer to 
the assembly convened for worship as 
called <mt, referring to the fact that 
they were called out from the world, 
and convened as worshipers of God, 
and would, therefore, be more applica- 
ble to a body of spiritual worshipers. 
It is probable that the Christian church 
was modeled, in its general arrange- 
ments, after the Jewish synagogue, but 
there would be obviously some dis- 
advantages in retaining the name as 
applicalne to Christian worship. It 
would be difficult to avoid the associ- 
ations connected with the name^ and 
hence it was better to adopt some oth- 
er name which would be free from this 
disadvantage, and on which might be 
ingrafted all the ideas which it was nec- 
essary to connect with the notion of 
the Christian organization. Hence the 
word churchy liable to no such objec- 
tion as that of synagogue, was soon 
adopted, and ultimately prevailed, 
though the passage before us shows 
that the word synagogue was in some 

§ laces, and for a time, employed to 
esignate a Christian congregation. 
We should express the idea here by 
saying, *^If a man of this description 
should come into the church. " 1 -a man 
with a gold ring. Indicative of rank or 
property. Kings were common orna- 
ments of the rich ; and probably then, 
as now, of those who desired to be es- 
teemed to be rich. For proof that they 
were commonly worn, see the quota- 
tions in Wetsteln, in loe. 1 In good- 
ly appard. Rich and splendid dress. 



3 And ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say 
unto him, Sit thou here ^ in a good 



1 or, im//; or, •Mm/y. 



Comp. Luke xvL 19. 1 A poor man in 
vile raiment. The Greek here iByJUthy^ 
foul; the meaning of the passae^e is, in 
sordid, shabby clothes. The reference 
here seems to be, not to those who 
commonly attended on public wor- 
ship, or who were members of the 
church, but to those who mieht acci- 
dentally drop in to witness me serv- 
ices of Christians. See 1 Cor. xiv. 24. 
3. And ye have respect to him that wear- 
eth the gay dothing. If yon show him 
superior attention on account of his 
rich and &lj apparel, giving him a seat 
by himself^ and treaung others with 
neglect or contempt Keligion does 
not forbid proper respect to rank, to 
office, to age, or to distinguished tal- 
ents and services, though even in such 
cases it does not require that we 
should feel that such persons have any 
peculiar claims to salvation, or that 
they are not on a level with all others 
as sinners before God ; it does not for- 
bid that a man who has the means of 
procuring for himself an eligible pew 
in a church should be permitted to do 
so, but it requires that men shall be re- 
garded and treated according to their 
moral worth, and not according to 
their external adorning ; that all shall 
be considered as in fact on a level be- 
fore God, and entitled to the privileges 
which grow out of the worship of the 
Creator. A stranger coming into any 
place of worship, no matter what his 
rank, his dress, or his complexion, 
should be treated with respect, and ev- 
ery thing should be done that can be 
done to win his heart to the service of 
God. 1 And fay unto him^ Sit thou here 
in a Qood place. Marg. , as in Gr. , wdl^ or 
seemly; that is, in an honorable place 
near the pulpit, or in some elevated 
place where he would be conspicuous. 
The meaning is, you treat him with 
distin^ished marks of respect merely 
from uie indications that he is a rich 
man, without knowing any thing about 
his character. ^And say to the poor^ 
Stand thou there. Without even the 
civility of offering him a seat at all. 
This may be presumed not often f0 oc- 
cur in a Christian church ; yet itprac- 
tically does 8ometimes,when no dispo- 
sition is evinced to furnish a stranger 
with a scat. ^ Or sU here under 
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place ; and say to the poor, Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool : 

4 Are ye not then partial in your- 
selves, and are become judges of 
evil thoughts ? 



a 1 Cor. 1. 96-98. 



iRe7.9.9. 



my footstool. Perhaps some seats Id 
the places of worship were raised, so 
that even the footstool wonld be ele- 
vated above a lower seat. The mean- 
ing is that he wonld be treated as if 
he were not worth the least attention. 

4. Are ye not partial in yourselves? 
Among yourselves. Do you not show 
that you are partial. 1 And are become 
judges of evil thoughts. There has been 
considerable difference of opinion re- 
specting this passage, yet the sense 
seems not to be difficult. There are 
two ideas in it : one is, that they show- 
ed by this conduct that they tool^ it 
upon themselves to hefudgeSy to pro- 
nounce on the character of men who 
were strangers, and on their claims to 
respect ^Comp. Matt. vii. 1) ; the other 
is, that m domg this, they were not 
^ided by just rules, but that they did 
it under ihe influence of improper 
" thoughts." They did it, not from be- 
nevolence, not from a desire to do jus- 
tice to all according to their moral char- 
acter, but from that improper feeling 
which leads us to show honor to men 
on account of their external appear- 
ance, rather than their real worth. 
The wrong in the case was in their pre- 
suming to ^^ judge" these strangers at 
all, as they practically did by making 
this distinction, and then by doini^ it 
under the influence of such an unjust 
rule. The sense is^ that we have no 
right to form a decisive judgment of 
men on their first appearance, as we 
do when we treat one with respect and 

, Uie other not ; and that when we make 
up our opinion in regard to them, it 
should be by some other means of 
judging than the question whether they 
can wear gold rings and dress well or 
not. Beza and Doddridge render this, 
** Ye become judges who reason ill." 

5. Hearken^ my oeloved brethren. Th e 
apostle now proceeds to show that the 
rich as such had no special claim to 
their £Eivor, and that the poor in fact 
might be made more entitled to esteem 
than they were. For a view of the ar- 
g^uments by which he does this, comp. 
the analysis of the chapter. 1 Bath 



5 Hearken, my beloved breth- 
ren, « Hath not Qod chosen the 
poor of this world, rich * in faith, 
and heirs of* the kingdom • which 
he hath promised to them that 
love him ? 



I OTftAat. 



« Matt. 6. 8. Lake 1 9. 83 ; 99. 99. 



not Qod chosen the poor of this world? 
Those who are poor so far as this world 
is concerned, or those who have not 
wealth. This is the first argument 
which the apostle suggests why the 
poor should not be treated with neg- 
lect It is that God has had special 
reference to them in choosing those 
who should be his children. The mean- 
ing is not that he is not as wUHng to 
save the rich as the poor, for he has no 
partiality ; but that there are circum- 
stances in the condition of the poor 
which make it more likely that they 
will embrace the offers of the Gospel 
than the rich, and that in fkct the great 
mass of believers is taken from those 
who are in comparatively humble life. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. i. 26-28. The 
fact that God has chosen one to be an 
"heir of the kingdom" is as good a 
reason now why he should not be treat- 
ed with neglect as it was in the times of 
the apostles. ^ Mich in faith. Though 
poor in this world^s goods, they are 
rich in a higher and more important 
sense. They have faith in God their 
Saviour ; and in this world of trial and 
of sin that is a more valuable posses- 
sion than piles of hoarded silver or 
gold. A man who has that is sure that 
he will have all that is truly needful 
for him in this world and the next ; a 
man who has it not, though he may 
have the wealth of Crcesus, will be ut- 
terly without resources in respect to 
the great wants of his existehce. 

"Give what thou wilt, without thee we 
are poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt 
away.'* 

Faith in God the Saviour will answer 
more purposes and accomplish more 
valuable ends for man than the wealth 
of the Indies could, and this the poor 
may have as well as the rich. Comp. 
Rev. ii. 9. 1 And heirs of the kingdom, 
etc. M&rg.y that. Compare Notes on 
Matt V. 3. 

Q. Bui^ehavede^pisedthepooT. Eoppe 
reads this as an interrogation. " Do 
ye despise the poor?'" Perhaps it 
might be understood somewhat iron- 
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6 But ye have despised the poor. 
Do not rich men oppress you, and 
draw you before the judgment 
seats? 



ically : "Ton despise the poor, do you. 
and are disposed to honor the rich ! 
Look then and see how the rich treat 
you, and see whether you have so 
much occasion to r^^rd them with 
any peculiar respect. * ° The €i)jeet of the 
apostle is to fix the attention on the 
impropriety of that partiality which 
many were disposed to show to the 
rich, by reminding them that the rich 
had n^ver evinced toward them any 
such conduct as to lay the foundation 
of a claim to the honor which they 
were disposed to render them. 1[ Do 
not rich men oppress you. Referring 

Srobably to something in their con- 
uct which existed particularly then. 
The meaning is not that they oppress- 
ed the poor as such, but that they op- 
f tressed those whom James addressed, 
t is probable that then, as since, a con- 
siderable portion of those who were 
Christians were in fact poor, and that 
this would have all the force of a per- 
sonal appeal ; but still the particalar 
thought is, that it was a characteristic 
of the rich and the great whom they 
were disposed peculiarly to honor to 
oppress and crush the poor. The 
Greek here is very expressive : ** Do 
they not imperiously lord it over you ?" 
The statement here will apply with 
too much force to the rich In every age. 
% And draw you btfore the judgmetU 
seats. That Is, they are your persecu- 
tors rather than your friends. It was 
undoubtedly the case that many of the 
rich were engaged in persecuting Chris- 
tians, add that on various pretenses 
they dragged them before the judicial 
tribunals. 

7. Do they not blaspheme that worthy 
name? This is another argument to 
show that the rich had no special 
claim to the honor which they were 
disposed to show them. The " worthy 
name" here referred to is, doubtless, 
the name of the Saviour. That which 
is here affirmed would, of course, ac- 
company persecution. They who per- 
secuted Christians would revile the 
name which they bore. This has al- 
ways occurred. But besides this, it is 
no improbable supposition that many 
of those who were not disposed to en- 



7 Do they not blaspheme tl 
« worthy name by the which 
are called ? 

8 If ye fulfil the royal law, j 



aPMLlll.9. 



gage in open persecution would 
vile the name of Christ by speak! 
contemptuously of him and his rel 
ion. This has been su^ciently co 
mon in every age of the world to ma 
the description here not improp 
And yet nothing has been more : 
markablc than the very thing adve 
ed to here by James, that, notwil 
standing this, many who profess to 
Christians have been more dispos 
to treat even such persons with respc 
and attention than they have th< 
own brethren, if they were poor ; th 
they have cultivated the &vor, sou^ 
the friendship, desired the smiles, u 
itated the manners, and coveted tl 
society of such persons, rather thj 
the friendship and the favor of the 
poorer Christian brethren. Ev( 
though they are known to despise i 
llglon in their hearts, and not to 1 
sparing of their words of reproach ai 
Bcom toward Christianity; thou^ 
they are known to be blasphemei 
and to have the most thorough co 
tempt for serious, spiritual religio 
yet there is many a professing Chri 
tlan who would prefer to be at an ei 
tertainment given by such persoi 
than at a prayer-meeting where the 
poorer brethren are assembled ; wt 
would rather be known by the wor] 
to be the associates and friends of sue 
persons than of those humble belie 
ers who can make no boa6t of rank ( 
wealth, and who are looked upon wit 
contempt by the great and the gay. 
8. If ye fu^ the royal law. That ii 
the law which he immediately mei 
tions requiring us to love our ncigl 
bor as ourselves. It is called a ** royi 
law,^* or kingly law, on account of il 
excellence or nobleness ; not becane 
it is ordained by God as a king, but b( 
cause It has some such prominence an 
importance among other laws as a kin 
has among other men; that Is, It i 
majestic, noble, worthy of veneratlor 
It is a law which ought to govern an 
direct us in all our intercourse witl 
men — as a king rules his subjects 
t According to the Scripture, Thou shcu 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Lev. xlx 
18. Comp. Matt. xlx. 19. See it ex 
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cording to the Scripture, « Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ye do well : 
9 But if ye have respect * to per- 



a L«y. 19. 18. 



plained by the Saviour, in the parable 
of Uie good Samaritan. Lake x. 25-37. 
In rei^ird to its meaningf see Notes 
on Matt xix. 19. ^ Ye^ toeU. That 
is. ** if yon fairly comply with the spirit 
or this law, yon do all that is required 
of you in regulating your intercourse 
with others. Tou are to regard all 
persons as your ^neighbors/ and are 
to treat them accordnig to their real 
worth ; you are not to be influenced 
in judging of them, or in your treat- 
ment of them, by their apparel, by 
their complexion, or by the circum- 
stances of their birth, but by the &ct 
that tJiey are fellow-beings.** This is 
another reason why they should not 
show partiality in their treatment of 
others, for if. In the true sense, thev 
regarded all others as ** neighbors," 
they would treat no one with neglect 
or contempt. 

9. But if ye have respect to persona^ ye 
commit sin. Tou transgress the plain 
law of God, and do wrong. See the 
references on ver. 1. 1[ And are con- 
vinced of the law as transgressors. G r. , 
^''By the Unoy The word convinced is 
now used in a somewhat different 
sense from what it was formerly. It 
now commonly refers to the impres- 
sion made on aman*s mind by showing 
him the truth of a thing which before 
was doubt«d, or in respect to which 
the evidence was not clear. A man 
who doubted the troth of a report or 
a proposition, may be convinced or sat- 
i0ed of its truth ; a man who has done 
wrong, though he supposed he was 
doing what was proper, may be con- 
vinced of his error. So a man may be 
convinced that he is .a sinner, though 
before he had no belief of it, and no 
concern about it ; and this may pro- 
duce in his mind the feeling which is 
technically known as conviction^ pro- 
ducing deep distress and anguish. See 
Notes on tTohn xvi. 8. Here, however, 
the word does not refer so much to the 
effect produced on the mind itself, as 
to the fact that the law would hold 
such a one to be guilty ; that is, the 
law pronounces what is done to be 
wrone. Whether they would be per- 
sonally convinced of it, and troubled 



sons, ye commit sin, and are con- 
vinced of the law as transgress- 
ors. 
10 For whosoever shall keep the 



ftver. 1. 



about it as convicted sinners, would 
be a different question, and one to 
which the apostle does not refer ; for 
his object is not to show that they 
would be troubled about it, but to show 
that the law of God condemned this 
course, and would hold them to be 
guilty. The argnmefU here is not from 
the personal distress which this course 
would produce in their own minds, 
but from the fact that the law of God 
condemTis it. 

10. ^br whosoever shall keep the whole 
law. All except the single point re- 
ferred to. The apostle does not say 
that this in fact ever did occur, but he 
says that if it should occur, and that a 
man had failed only in one point, he 
must be judged to be guilty of all. 
The case supposed seems to be that of 
one who claimed that he had kept the 
whole law. The apostle says that even 
if this should be admitted for the time 
to be true in all other respects, yet if 
he had failed in any on« particular— in 
showing respect to persons, or in any 
thing else — ^he could not but be held to 
be a transgressor. The desien of this 
is to show the importance of yielding 
universal obedience, and to impress 
upon the mind a sense of the enormity 
of sin from the fact that the violation 
of any one precept is in fact an offense 
against the whole law of God. The 
whde law here means all thelaw of God ; 
all that he has required ; all that he 
has given to regulate our lives. 1 And 
yet ^end in one point. In one respect ; 
or shall violate any one of the com- 
mands included in the general word 
law. The word offend here means 
properly to stumble, to fall ; then to 
err, o r fail in d uty. See Notes on Matt. 
V. 29 ; xxvi. 31. ^ He is guiUy of all. 
He is guilty of violating the law as a 
whole, or of violating the law of God 
aAuch ; he has rendered it impossi- 
ble that he should be justified and 
saved by the law. This does not aflSrm 
that he is as guilty as if he had viola- 
ted every law of God,or that all sinners 
are of equal grade because all have vi- 
olated some one or more of the laws 
of God ; but the meaning is, that he 
is guilty of violating the law of God as 
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whole law, and yet offend in one 
paint, he * is guilty of all. 

11 For * he that said, * Do not 
commit adultery, said also, Do not 



aI>eat.S7.M. 



1 or, that Uw wfttei taid. 



such; he shows that he has not the true 
spirit of obedience ; he has exposed 
himself to the penalty of the law, and 
made it impossible now to be saved &^ 
it. His acts of obedience in other re- 
spects, no matter how many, will not 
screen him from the charge of being a 
violator of the law, or from its penal- 
ty. He must be held and treated as a 
transgressor for that offense, however 
upri^t he may be in other respects, 
and mast meet the penalty of the law 
as certainly as though he had violated 
every commandment. One portion of 
the law is as much binding as anoth- 
er, and if a man violate any one plain 
commandment, he sets at nanght the 
authority of God as such. This is a 
simple principle which is everywhere 
recognized, and the apostle means no 
more by it than occurs every day. A 
man who has stolen a horse is held to 
be a violator of the law as such, no 
matter in how many other respects he 
has kept it, and the law condemns him 
for it. He can not plead his obedience 
to the law in other things as a reason 
why he should not be punished for 
this sin ; but however upright he may 
have been in general, even though it 
may have been through a long life, the 
law holds him to be a transgressor, and 
condemns him. He is as reaUy con- 
demned, and as entirely thrown from 
the protection of law, as though he had 
violated every command. So of mur- 
der, arson, treason, or any other crime. 
The law judges a man for what he has 
done in this specific case, and he can not 
plead in justification of it that he has 
been obedient in other things. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if a man has been 
guilty of violating the law of God in 
any one instance, or is not perfectly 
holy, he can not be justified and saved 
by the law though he should have 
obeyed it in every other respect, Wky 
more than a man who has been guilty 
of murder can be saved from the gal- 
lows because he has, in other respects, 
been a good citizen, a kind father, an 
honest neighbor, or has been compas- 
sionate to the poor and the needy. 
He can not plead his act x)f truth in 
one case as an oifset to the sin of false- 



kill. Now if thou commit 
adultery, yet if thou kill, thou : 
become a transgressor of the lai 
12 So speak ye, and do do, 



6Exod.90.18,14. 



hood in another; he can not defc 
himself from the charge of dishoncf 
in one instance by the plea that he 1: 
been honest in another ; he can n 
urge the fact that he has done a go 
thipgas a reason why he should not 
punished for a bad one. He must e 
swer for the specific charge agaii 
him, and none of these other thin 
can be an offset against this one act 
wrong. Let it be remarked, also, 
respect to our being justified by ot 
diencc to the law, that no man ci 

Elead before God that he has kept i 
is law except in one point. Who 
there that has not, in spirit at leai 
broken each one of the ten comman 
meats f The sentiment here expree 
ed by James was not new with hii 
It was often expressed by the Jewii 
writers, and seems to have been on a 
mitted principle among the Jews. S 
Wetstein, in toe., for examples. 

11. ^or he that said, Do not comn 
adultery, said also. Do not kill. That i 
these are parts of the same law of Go 
and one is as obligatory as the otlic 
If, therefore, you violate either of the 

Srecepts, you transgress the law < 
od as such, and must be held to I 
guilty of violating it as a whole. Tl 
penalty of the law will be incurri 
whatever precept you violate. 

12. So speak ye, and so do, as they th 
sJiaU he judged by the law of liberty. C 
the phrase, "the law of lib^y," 6< 
Notes on chap. i. 25. Comp. Notes c 
chap. iv. 11. The meaning is, that in a 
our conduct we are to act under tl 

Jmpression of the truth that we ai 
soon to be brought into judgmen 
and that the law by which we are t 
be judged is that by which it is coi 
templated that we shall be set fre 
from the dominion of sin. In the nil 
which God has laid down in his Wore 
called ** the law of liberty," or the ml 
by which Xvu^ freedom is to be secured 
a system of religion is revealed b 
which it is designed that man shall b 
emancipated not only from one sin, bu 
from all. Now, it is with reference t( 
such a law that we are to be judged 
that is, we shall not be able to plea( 
on our trial that we were under a no 
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they that shall be judged by the 
law * of liberty. 



a c. I. 85. 



cessity of sinningjbut we shall be Judged 
under that lawl)y which the arrange- 
ment was made that we might be free 
from sin. If we might be free from 
sin. if an arrangement was made by 
which we could have led holy lives, 
then it will be proper that we shall be 
judged and condemned if we are not 
righteous. The sense is, " In all your 
conduct, whatever you do or say, re- 
member that you are to be judgedy or 
that you are io give an impartial ac- 
count; and remember also that the 
ride by which you are to be judged is 
that by which provision is made for 
being delivered from the dominion of 
sin and brought into the freedom of 
the Qospel." The argument here is, 
that hesho habitually feels that he is 
soon ta be judged by a law under 
which it was contemplated that he 
might be, and should be, free from the 
bondage of sin, has one of the strongest 
of all inducements to lead a holy life. 
13. Iikn' he thatthxwe judgment without 
mercj/y that hath shoioed no mercy. This 
is obviously an equitable principle, 
and is one which is every where found 
in the Bible. Prov.xxi. 13: "Whoso 
stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he also shall cry himself, but will not 
be heard." 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27 : "With 
the merciful thou wilt show thyself 
mercifal, and with the froward thou 
wilt show thyself unsavory." Com p. 
Psa.xviU.25,26; Matt. vi. 15; vii.1,2. 
The idea which the apostle seems to 
design to convey here is that there 
will certainly be a judgment, and that 
wo must expect that it will be con- 
ducted on equitable principles ; that 
no mercy is to be shown when the 
character is not such that it will be 
proper that it should b3 ; and that we 
sboald habitually feel in our condact 
that God will be impartial, and should 
frame our lives accordingly. ^ And 
merq/ rqjoiceth against judgment. Marg., 
glorieth, Gr., boasts, glomes, or exults. 
The idea is that of glorying over, as 
where one is superior to another, or 
has gained a victory over another. 
The reference all along here is to the 
judgment, the trial of the great day ; 
and the apostle is stating me princi- 
ples on which the trial at that day 
will be conducted — on which one class 
shidi be condemned, and the other ac- 



13 For he * shall have judgment 
without mercy ,,that hath showed 

b ProT. 31. la. Matt. e. 15 ; 7. 1, S. 



quitted and saved. In reference to one 
class, the wicked, he says that where 
there has been no mercy shown to 
others — referring to this as one evi- 
dence of piety — that is, where there is 
no true piety, there will be judgment 
Without mercy; in the other case there 
will be, as it were, a triumph of mercy, 
or mercy will appear to have gained a 
victory over judgment. Strict justice 
would indeed plead for their condem- 
nation, but the attribute of mercy will 
triumph, and thev will be acquitted. 
The attributes oi mercy and justice 
would seem to come in conflict, but 
mercy would prevail. This is a true 
statement of the plan of salvation, and 
of what actually occurs in the redemp- 
tion of a sinner. Justice demands^ as 
what is its due, that the sinner should 
be condemned ; mercy pleads that he 
may be saved — and mercy prevails. 
It is not uncommon that there seems 
to be a conflict between the two. In 
the dispensations of justice before hu- 
man tribunals, this often occurs. Strict 
justice demands the punishment of the 
offender ; and yet there are cases where 
mercy pleads, and where ^very man 
feels that it would be desirable that 
pardon should be extended to the 
guilty, and where we always rejoice if 
mercy triumph. In such a case, for 
example, as that of Major Andrd, this 
is strikingly seen. On the one hand, 
there was the undoubted proof that he 
was guilty ; that he had been taken as 
a spy; that by the laws of war he 
ought to be put to death ; that as what 
he nad done had tended to the ruin of 
the American cause, and as such an act, 
if unpunished, would always expose 
an army to surprise and destruction, 
he ongut, in accordance with the law 
of nations, to die. On the other hand, 
there were his youth, his high attain- 
ments, his honorable connections, his 
brilliant hopes, all pleading that he 
might live, and that he might be par- 
doned. In the bosom of Washington 
the promptings of justice and mercy 
thus came into collision. Both coula 
not be gratified, and there seemed to 
be but one course to be pursued. His 
sense of justice was shown in the act 
by which he signed the death-warrant ; 
his feelings ofcompassion, in the fact 
that when he did it his eyes poured 
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no mercy, and mercy * rgoiceth « 
against judgment.<> 

14 What * doth it profit, my breth- 
ren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works ? Can 
faith save him ? 

15 If a brother or sister be naked, 
and destitute of daily food, 

Im^ifloriMk. «Pml85.I0. »Matt.T.9e. 



forth a flood of tears. How every 

generoas feeling of our nature would 
ave been gratified if mercv could 
have triumphed, and the youthful and 
accomplished officer could have been 
saved ! In the plan of salvation, this 
does occur. Respect is done to jus- 
tice, but mercy triumphs. Justice, in- 
deed, pleaded for the condemnation of 
the sinner, but mercy interposed, and 
he is saved. Justice is not disre^rd- 
ed, for the great Redeemer of mankind 
has done all that is needful to uphold 
it, but there is the most free and full 
exercise of mercy ; and, while the jus- 
tice of God is maintained, every benev- 
olent feeling in the breasts of all holy 
beings can be gratified in the salvation 
of countless thousands of the guilty. 
14. What doth it prqfU^ my brethreny 
though a man say he Jtath faith? The 
apostle here returns to the subject ad- 
verted to in chap. i. 22-27, the impor- 
tance of a practical attention to the 
duties of religion, and the assurance 
that men can not be saved by a mere 
speculative opinion, or merely by hold- 
ing correct sentiments. He doubtless 
had in his eye those who abused the 
doctrine of justification by faith, by 
holding that good works are unneces- 
sary to salvation, provided they main- 
tain an orthodox belief. As this abuse 
probably existed in the time of the 
apostles, and as the Holy Ghost saw 
that there would be danger that in 
later times the great and glorious doc- 
trine of justification by faith would be 
thus abused, it was important that the 
error should be rebuked, and that the 
doctrine should be distinctly laid down 
that good works are necessary to sal- 
vation. The apostle, therefore, in the 
question before us, impliedly asserts 
that faith would not **profit" at allun- 
less accompanied with a holy life, and 
this doctrine he proceeds to illustrate 
in the following verses. See the analy- 
sis of the chapter. III., and Introd., §5, 
(2). In order to a proper interpreta- 



16 And one of you say unto thei 
Depart in peace, be you warmi 
and filled; notwithstanding ; 
give them not those things whic 
are needful to the body; wh 
* doth it profit ? 

17 Even so faith, if it hath n« 
works, is dead, being ' alone. 



e I John S. 18. 



ibfiUel/ 



tion of this passage, it should be ol 
served that the stand-point from whic 
the apostle views this subject is n( 
bqfort a man is converted, inquiring i 
what way he may be justified beloi 
God, or on what ground his sins ms 
be forgiven, but it is after 9, man is coi 
verted, showing that that &ith ca 
have no value which is not followe 
by good works; that is, that it is nc 
reof faith, and that good WM>ks ai 
necessary if a man would have^denc 
that he is justified. Thus understooc 
all that James says is in entire accorc 
ance with what is taught elsewhere i 
the New Testament. ^ Can faith sat 
him? It is implied in this questio 
that fjEiith can not save him, lOr ver 
often the most emphatic way of mali 
ing an affirmation is by asking a quet 
tion. The meaning here is, uiat tha 
faith which does 7iot produce gooi 
works, or which would not produc 
holy living if fairly acted out, will sav 
no man, for it is not genuine faith. 

15,16, 17. If a brother or sisterbenakeo 
etc. The comparison in these verse 
is very obvious and striking. Th 
sense is, that faith in itself, withou 
the acts that correspond to it, and t 
which it would prompt, is as cold, a 
heartless, as unmeaning, andas useles 
as it would be to say to one who wa 
destitute of the necessaries of life 
* * Depart in peace. ' * In itself consid 
ered, it might seem to have something 
that was good ; but it would answe 
none of the purposes of faith unles 
it should prompt to action. In tbi 
case of one who is hungry or naked 
what he wants is not good wishes O! 
kind words merely, but the acts U 
which good wishes and kind wordi 
prompt. And so in religion, what i| 
wanted is not merely the abstrac 
state of mind which would be indic4 
ted by faith, but the life of goodness t^ 
which it ought to lead. Good wish© 
and kind words, in order to make thed 
what they should be for the welfah 
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18 Tea, a man may say, Thou 
hast faith, and I have works : show 
me thy faith ' without thy works, 



1 ■ome copie* read, &|r. 



of the world, should be accompanied 
with corresponding action. So it is 
with faitb. It is not enough for sal- 
vation, without the benevolent and 
holy acts to which it would prompt, 
any more than the good wishes and 
kind words of the benevolent are 
enough to satisQr the wants of the 
hungry, and to clothe the naked, with- 
out correspondent action. Faith is 
not and can not be shown to be gen- 
nine, unless it is accompanied with 
corresponding acts, as our good wish- 
es for the poor and needy can be shown 
to be genuine, when we have the 
means of aiding them, only by actually 
ministering to their necessities. In 
the one case, our wishes would be 
shown to be unmeaning and heartless ; 
in the other, our faith would be equal- 
hr so. In regard to this passage, there- 
fore, it may be observed (1) that in 
fact faith is of no more value, and has 
no more evidence of genuineness, when 
it is unaccompanied with good works, 
than such empty wishes for the welfare 
of the poor would be when unaccom- 
panied with the means of relievini^ 
their wants. Faith is designed to lead 
to good works. It is intended to pro- 
duce a holy life— a life of activity in 
the service of the Saviour. This is its 
very essence ; it is what it always pro- 
duces when it is genuine. Religion is 
not designed to be a cold abstraction ; 
it is to be a living and vivifying prin- 
ciple. (2) There is a great deal of 
that kindness and charity in the world 
which is expressed by mere good wish- 
es. If we really have not the means 
of relieving the poor and the needy, 
then the expression of a kind wish 
may be in itself an alleviation to their 
sorrows, for even sympathy in such a 
case is of value, and it is much to us 
to know that others fed for us ; but 
if we have the means, and the object is 
a worthy one, then such expressions 
are mere mockery,and aggravate rather 
than soothe the feelings of the sufferer. 
Snchwisheswillneither clothe norfeed 
them ; they will only make deeper the 
sorrows which we ought to heal. But 
how much of this is there in the world, 
where the sufferer can not but feel that 
all these wishes, however kindly ex- 
pressed, are hollow and ialse, and 



and I • will show thee my faith by 
my works. 
19 Thou believest that there is 



a c. 8. 13. 



where he can not but feel that relief 
would be easy ! (3) In like manner, 
there is much of this same kind or 
worthless^aifA in the world— fiiith that 
is dead ; laith that produces no good 
works ; faith that exerts no practical 
influence on the life. The individual 
professes indeed to believe the truths 
of the Gospel ; he may be in the Church 
of Christ ; he would esteem it a ^oss 
calumny to be spoken of as an infidel ; 
but as to any influence which his faith 
exerts over him, his life would be the 
same if he had never heard of the Gos- 
pel. There is not one of the truths of 
religion which is "bodied forth" in his 
life ; not a deed to which he is prompt- 
ed by religion ; not an act which could 
not be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that he has no true piety. In such 
a case, faith may with propriety be 
said to be dead. ^ Being alone. Marg., 
by itseif. The sense is, ** being by it- 
self;" that is, being destitute of any 
accompanying fruite or results, it 
shows that it is dead. That which is 
alive bodies itself forth, produces ef- 
fects, makes itself visible ; that which 
is dead produces no effect, and is as if 
it were not. 

18. TeOy a man might say^ etc. The 
word which is rendered " y«a " (*AX\') 
would be better rendered by btU, The 
apostle designs to introduce an objec- 
tion, not to make an affirmation. The 
sense is," Some one might say," or/*To 
this it might be urged in reply. " That 
is, it might perhaps be said that religion 
is not tuways manifested in the same 
way, or we should not infer, because 
it is not always exhibited in the same 
form, that it does not exist. One man 
may manifest it in one way, and an- 
other in another, and still both have 
true piety. One may be distinguished 
for his faith, and another for his works, 
and both may have real religion. This 
objection would certainly nave some 
plausibility, and it was important to 
meet it. It would seem that all relig- 
ion was not to be manifested in the 
same way, as all virtue is not ; and 
that it might occur that one man might 
be particularly eminent for one form 
of religion, and another for another; 
as one man may be distinguished for 
zeal, and another for meekness, and 
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another for integrity, and another for 
trotbf and another for his gifts in 
prayer, and another for his large-heart- 
ed benevolence. To this the apostle 
replies, that the two things referred to. 
faith and works, are not independent 
things which may exist separately, 
without the one materially innuencln^ 
another— as, for example, charity ana 
chastity, zeal and meekness— but that 
the one is the germ or sofirce of the 
other, and that the existence of the 
one is to be known only bv its devel- 
oping itself in the form of the other. 
A man could not show that he pos- 
sessed the one unless it develop it- 
self in the form of the other. In proof 
of this, he boldly appeals to any one to 
show a case where with existed with- 
out works. He adds that he was him- 
self willing to submit to this just trial 
in regard to the point, and to demon- 
strate the existence of his own faith by 
his works. 1 Thau hast faith, and I have 
works. Tou have one form or mani- 
festation of religion In an eminent or 
prominent degree, and I have another. 
Ton are characterized particularly for 
one of the virtues of religion, and I am 
for another, as one man may be par- 
ticularly eminent for meekness, an- 
other for zeal, and another for benev- 
olence, and each be a virtuous man. 
The expression here Is equivalent to 
saying, " One may have faith, and an- 
other works." 1 Show me thy faith 
without thy works. That is, you who 
maintain that faith Is enough to prove 
the existence of religion; that a man 
may be justified and saved by that 
alone, aud where It does not develop 
Itself In holy living ; or that all that Is 
necessary in order to be saved is mere- 
ly to believe. Show the reality of any 
such faith. If It can be done ; let any 
real faith be shown to exist without a 
life of good works, and the point will 
be settled. /, sa^s the apostle, will 
undertake to exhibit the evidence of 
my faith in a different way — ^in a way 
about which there can be no doubt, 
and which is the appropriate method. 
It is clear, if the common reading here 
is correct, that the apostle meant to 
deny that true faith could be evinced 
without appropriate works. It should 
be said, however, that there Is a dif- 
ference of reading here of considerable 
Importance. Many manuscripts and 
printed editions of the New Testa- 
ment, instead of without [works] (x^- 
pt«), read /i-om or ?>y(£K),a8 in the other 



part of the verse—" Show me thy faith 
by thy works, and I will show thee my 
faith by my works." This reading is 
found in Walton, Wetstein, Mill, and 
in the received text generally; the 
other (without) Is found m many MSS., 
and in the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, En- 
glish, and Armenian versions, and is 
adopted by Beza, Castalio, Grotius, 
Bengel, Hammond, Whitby, Druslus, 
Grlesbach, Tlttman, and ^ahn, and Is 
now commonly regarded as the cor- 
rect reading. It may be added that 
this reading seems to be demanded by 
the similar reading In ver. 20: "But 
wilt thou know that faith withovt works 
ix^P''^ '^w*' tpycov) Is dead ?'* evidently 
Implying that something had been said 
before about "faith wUfiotU works." 
This reading, also, is so natural, and 
makes so good sense in the connection, 
that It would seem to be demanded. 
Doddridge felt the difficulty hi the 
other reading, and has given a version 
of the passage which showed his great 
perplexity, and which is one of the 
most unhappy that he ever made. 
^ And Iwiu iJiow thee my faith by my 
works. I win furnish In this way the 
best and most certain proof of the ex- 
istence of faith. It is implied here that 
true foith is adapted to lead to a holy 
life, and that such a life would be the 
appropriate evidence of the existence 
of faith. By their fruits the principles 
held by men are known. See Notes 
on Matt. vll. 16. 

19. Thou believest thai there is one Qod. 
One of the great and cardinal doctrines 
of religion is here selected as an illus- 
tration of all. The design of the apos- 
tle seems to have been to select one of 
the doctrines of religion, the belief of 
which would — if mere belief in any 
doctrine could — save the soul ; and to 
show that even this might be held as 
an article of faith by those who could 
be supposed by no one to have any 
claim to the name of Christian. He 
selects, therefore, the great funda- 
mental doctrine of all religion — the 
doctrine of the existence of one Su- 
preme Being— and shows that if even 
this were held in such a way as it might 
be, and as it was held by devils, it could 
not save men. The apostle here is not 
to be supposed to be addressing such 
a one as JPavl, who held to the doc- 
trine that we are justified by faith ; 
nor is ho to be supposed to be combat- 
ing the doctrine of Paul, as some have 
maintained (see the Introd.); but ho 
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one God; thou doest well: the 
devils • also believe, and tremble. 
20 But wilt thou know, O vain 



a M«-k 1. 94 ; 6. 7. 



iB to be regarded as addressing one who 
maintained, in the broadest and most 
nnqnalified sense, that provided there 
•were faithy a man would be saved. To 
this he replies that even the devils 
mi^ht have faith of a certain sort, and 
faith that would produce sensible ef- 
fects on them of a certain kind, and 
still it could not be supposed that they 
had any true religion, or that they 
would be saved. Why might not the 
same thing occur in regard to man? 
% Thou doest toell. So far as this is con- 
cerned, or so far as it goes. It is a 
doctrine which ought to be held, for 
it is one of the great fundamental 
truths of religion. ^ThedevOs. The 
demons — rd daifiovia. There is prop- 
erly but one being spoken of in the 
New Testanfent as the devU — 6 U&fio- 
Xo9, and the Satan — 6 SaTai^ds (Matt. 
xU. 26; Mark iv. 15; Luke x. 18)— 
though demons are frequently spoken 
of in the plural number. They are rep- 
resented as eviVapirits, subject to Sa- 
tan, or under his control, and engaged 
with him in carrying out his plans of 
wickedness. These spirits or demons 
were supposed to wander in desert and 
desolate places (Matt. xii. 48), or to 
dwell in the atmosphere (see Notes on 
Eph. ii. 2) ; they were thought to have 
the power of working miracles, but 
not for good (Rev. xvi. 14; comp. John 
X. 21) ; to be nostile to mankii^d (John 
viiL 44) ; to utter the heathen oracles 
(Acts xvi. 17) ; to lurk in the idols of 
the heathen (1 Cor. x. 20) ; and to take 
up their abodes in the bodies of men. 
afflicting them with various kinds of 
diseases. Matt. vii. 22: ix. 34; x. 8; 
xvli. 18 ; Mark vii. 29, 80; Luke iv. 38 ; 
vlii. 27, SO, et scepe. It is of these evil 
spirits that the apostle speaks when 
he says that they believe. 1 Also be- 
lieve. That is, particularly, they believe 
in the existence of one God. How far 
their knowledge may extend respect- 
ing God, we can not know ; but they 
are never represented in the Script- 
ures as denying his existence, or as 
doubting the great truths of religion. 
They are never described as atheists. 
That is a sin of this world only. They 
are not represented as skeptics. That 
too is a x>eculiar sin of the earth ; and 
probably, in all the universe besides, 

C 



man, that faith withojut works is 
dead? 
21 Was not Abraham our father 



there are no beings who doubt or deny 
the existence of God, or the other great 
truths of religioh. il And tremble. The 
word here used {^pltxaoa) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
means properly to be rough, uneven, 
jaggy, sCjWith bristling hair; to bris- 
tle, to stand on end, as the hair does 
in a fright ; then to shudder or quake 
with fear, etc. Here the meaning is, 
that^here was much more in the case 
referred to than mere speculative faith. 
There was a faith that produced some 
effect, and an effect of a very decided 
character. It did not, indeed, produce 
^ood works or a holy life, but it made 
it manifest that there was faith; and, 
consequently, it followed that the ex- 
istence of mere faith was not all that 
was necessary to save men, or to make 
it certain that thev would be secure, 
unless it were held that the devils 
would be justified and saved by it If 
they mi^ht hold such faith, and still 
remain in perdition, men might hold 
it, and go to perdition. A man should 
not infer, therefore, because he has 
faith, even that faith in God which will 
fill him with alarm, that therefore he 
is safe. He must have a faith which 
will produce another etfect altogether 
— that which will lead to a holy life. 

20. But wUt thou know? Will you have 
a full demonstration of it? will you 
have the clearest proof in the case ? 
The apostle evidently felt that the in- 
stances to which he was about to re- 
fer, those of Abraham and Rahab, were 
decisive. '^Ovainman. The reference 
by this language is to a man who held 
an opinion that could not be defended. 
The word vain here used (kci/ov) means 
properly empty ^ as opposed to full— as 
emptv hands, having nothing in them ; 
thenfruitless, or without utility or suc- 
cess; then false, fallacious. The mean- 
ing here properly would be "empty" 
inthesenseofbeingvoidofunderstand- 
ing, and this would be a mild and gen- 
tle way of saying of one that he was 
foclishy or that he maintained an argu- 
ment that was without sense, James 
means, doubtless, to represent it a»a 
perfectly plain matter— a matter about 
which no man of sense could have any 
reasonable doubt. If we must call a 
man/oo^M, as is sometimes necessary. 
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justified by .works, when • be bad 
offered Isaac bis son upon tbe al- 
tar? 



m 0«n. ft. 9, 19. 



let us use as mild and inoffensive 
a term as possible— a term which, 
while it will convey our meaning, will 
not unnecessarily wound and irntate. 
^ThatfaUhwUhoutwarkaitdead, That 
the faith which does not produce ^ood 
works is useless in the matter of sal- 
vation. He does not mean to sav that 
it would produce no effect, for in the 
case of tne demons it did produce 
trembling and alarm ; but that it liquid 
be valueless in the matter of salvation. 
The faith of Abraham and of Rahab 
was entirely different from this. 

21. Was not Abrahcun our father. 
Our progenitor, our ancestor ; using 
the worafathery as is frequently done 
in the Bible, to denote a remote an- 
cestor. Comp. Notes on Matt i, 1. A 
reference to his case would have great 
weight with those who were Jews by 
birth, and probably most of those to 
whom this epistle was addressed were 
of this character. See the Introd. 
^Jtutifledbyuforks, That is, in the sense 
in which James is maintainins; that a 
man professing religion mutt oe justi- 
fied by his woTKB, He does not affirm 
that the ground of acceptance with 
God is that we keep the law ; nor that 
our good works make an atonement 
for our sins, and that it is on their ac- 
count that we are pardoned; nor does 
he deny that it is necessary that a man 
should bdieve in order to be saved. In 
this sense, he does not deny that men 
are justified by faith; and thus he 
does not contradict the doctrine of 
the apostle Paul. But he does teach 
that where there are no good works, 
or where there is not a holy life, there 
is no true religion; that that faith 
which is not productive of good works 
is of no value ; that if a man have that 
faith only, it would be impossible that 
he could be regarded as justified, or 
could be saved ; and that, consequent- 
ly, in that large sense, a man is justi- 
fied by his works ; that is, they are 
the evidence that he is a justified man, 
or is re^rded and treated as righteous 
by his Maker. The point on which 
th# apostle has his eye is the nature 
of saving faith ; and his design is to 
show that a mere fkith which produces 
no more effect than that of the demons 
can not save. In this he states no 



22 »Seesttboubowfaith*wro 
witb bis works, and by works 
faitb made perfect ? 



1 or, 7%tm »tut. 
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doctrine which contradicts the 
Paul. The etndenee to which h< 
peals in resard to £uth is good w 
and a holy life ; and where these c 
it shows that the fEtith is gem 
The case of Abraham is direct) 
Doint He showed that he had 
Kind of fidth which was not dead, 
gave the most conclusive evid 
that his flEdth was of such a kind t 
lead him to implicit obedience an 
iminful sacrifices. Such an act as 
referred to — the act of offering u] 
son — demonstrated, if any thing co 
that his faith was genuine, and 
his religion was deep and pure. Id 
sight of heaven and earth it w( 
justify him as a righteous *man ; 
is, it wonldjprove that he was a ri/ 
eons man. In regard to the stres 
of his &ith, and the nature of his < 
dlence in Uiis sacrifice, see Notee 
Heb. xi. 19. That the apostle 1 
can not refer to the act of justifical 
as that term is comm»^)y understc 
referring to the moment when a i 
is accepted of God as righteous 
clear from the fact that, in a passag 
the Scriptures which he himself quo 
that is declared to be consequent 
his believing: "Abraham believed G 
and it was imputed unto him for rie 
eousness.*' The act here referred 
occurred long svbsequent to that, i 
was thus a fulfillment or confirmat 
of the d^laration of Scripture, wh 
says that "he believed God. " It she 
ed that his &ith was not merely sp 
ulatlve, but that it was an act 
principle leading to holy living. ( 
Notes on ver. 23. This demonstra 
that what the apostle refers to h 
is the evidence by which it is eho 
that a man's faith is genuine, and i 
to the question whether the act 
justification, when a sinner is ci 
verted, is in consequence of believii 
Thus the case proves what James p 
poses to prove, that the faith whi 
justifies IS only that which leads 
good works. 1 When he had offe> 
Isaac his son on the altar. This v 
long after he believed, and was an i 
which, if any could, would show II 
his faith was genuine and sincere. 1 
the meaning of this passage, see Noj 
on Heb. xi. 17. 
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23 And the Scripture was fulfilled 
which saith, <> Abraliam believed 
God, and it was imputed unto him 



a Oen. IS. 6. 



22. Seest thou. Mar^., ITiou aeest. 
Either rendering is correct, and the 
sense is the same. The apostle means 
to sav that this was so plain that they 
could not but see it If ffow faith 
wrovgTd with his works (o-vi/noyet). 
Co-operated with. The meanmg of 
the word is, to work together with any 
one; to co-operate (1 Cor.xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 1) ; then to aid, or help (Mark xvi. 
20), to contribate to the production 
of any result, where two or more per- 
sons or agents are united. Comp. Rom. 
viiL 28. The idea here is, that the 
result in the case of Abraham — that is, 
his salvation, or his religion — was se- 
cured, not by one of these thin^ 
alone, but that both contributed to ft. 
The result which kwm ultimately reach- 
ed — to wit, his acceptance with God, 
and his salvation— could not have been 
obtained by either one of them sepa- 
rately, but both, in some sense, enter- 
ed into it. The apostle does not sav 
that, in regard to the merit which 
justifies, they came in for an equal 
share, for he makes no affirmation on 
that point ; he does not deny that in 
the sight of God, who foresees and 
knows all things, he was regarded as a 
justified man the moment he believed ; 
but he looks at the result as it w<m — 
at Abraham as he appeared under the 
trial and in the result of his faith — 
and says that in that result there was 
to be seen the co-ox)eration of faith and 
good works. Both contributed to the 
end, as they do now in all cases where 
there is true religion. 1 And by works 
was faith made perfect. Made complete^ 
flniwedj entire. It was so carried out 
as to show its legitimate and &ir re- 
sults. This does not mean that the 
Mth. in itself was defective before this, 
and that the defect was remedied by 

good works ; or that there is any de- 
ciency in what the right kind of faith 
can do in the matter of justification, 
which is to heheipedouthj sood works; 
but that there was that kind of com- 
pletion which a thine has when it is 
rally developed, or is tairly carried out. 
2S. And the Scripture was fuI-fiUed 
which saith. That is, the fair and full 
meaning of the language of Scripture 
was expressed by this act, showing in 
the highest sense that his faith was 



for righteousness : and he was call- 
ed * the friend of God. 
24 Ye see then how that by 

ft 9 Cbron. 90. 7. Im. 41 . 8. 



genuine ; or, in other words, the dec- 
laration that he truly believed was 
confirmed or established by this act. 
His fiiith was thus shown to be genu- 
ine, and the fair meaning of the decla- 
ration that he believed God was carried 
out in the subsequent act. The pas- 
sage here referred to occurs in Gen. 
XV. 6. That which it is said Abraham 
believed, or in which he believed God, 
was this : '■^ This shall not be thine 
heir (viz., Eliezer of Damascus); but 
he that shall come forth out of thine 
own bowels shall be thine heir." And 
again : " Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them. And he said unto 
him. So shall thy seed be." Ver. 
3-^. The act of confiding in these 
promises was that act of which it is 
said that **he believed in the Lord; 
andhe counted it to him for righteous- 
ness." The act of offering his son on 
the altar, by which James says this 
Scripture was fulfilled, occurred some 
twenty years afterward. That act 
confirmed or fulfilled the declaration. 
It showed that his faith was genuine, 
and that the declaration that he be- 
lieved in God was true ; for what 
could do more to confirm that than a 
readiness to offer his own son at the 
command of God ? It am not be sup- 
posed that James meant to say that 
Abraham was justified by works with- 
out respect to faith, or to deny that 
the primary ground of his justification 
in the sight of God was faith^ for the 
very passage which he quotes shows 
that faith was the primary considera- 
tion : " Abraham believed God, and it 
was imputed," etc. The meaning, 
therefore, can only be that this decla- 
ration received its fkir and full expres- 
sion when Abraham, by an act of obe- 
dience of the most striking charactei 
long after he first exercised that faith 
by which he was accepted of God, show- 
ed that his faith was genuine. If he 
had not thus obeyed, his faith would 
have been inoperative and of no value. 
As it was, his act showed that the dec- 
laration of the Scripture that he *^2)€- 
?icw«i" was well founded. ^Abraham 
bdieved Ghd, and it was imptUed^ etc. 
See this passage fully explained in the 
Notes on Rom. iv. 8. t And he was 
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works * a man is justified, and not 
by faith only. 
25 Likewise also was not Ra- 
hab *tiie harlot* justified by works, 
when she had received the mes- 



a Rer. 90. IS. 
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called the frietid of Ood. In virtue 
of his Btrong faith and obedience. 
See 2 Chron. xx. 7: **Art not thou 
our God, who didst drive out the in- 
habitants of this land before thy peo- 
ple Israel, and gavest it to the seed of 
Abraham thy jtiend forever ?" Isa. 
xli. 8: ** But tliou, Israel, art my serv- 
ant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the 
seed of Abraham my friend.''^ This 
was a most honorable appellation ; 
but it is one which, in all cases, will 
result from true faith and obedience. 
24.T€8ee then. From the course of 
reasoning pursued, and the example 
referred to. H How that by works a 
man iajud\fled^ and not by faith only. 
Not by a cold, abstract, inoperative 
£Edth. It must be by a faith that will 
produce good works, and whose exist- 
ence will be shown to men by good 
works. As justification takes place in 
the sight of God, it is by faith, for he 
sees that the faith is genuine, and that 
it will produce good works if the in- 
dividual who exercises faith shall live, 
and he justifies men in view of that 
£Eiith, and of no other. If he see that 
the faith ifi merely speculative ; that 
it is cold and dead, and that it would 
not produce good works, the man is 
«o^ justified in his sight. As a.matter 
of met, therefore, it is only the faith 
that produces good works that justi- 
fies ; and good works, therefore, as the 
•proper expression of the nature of 
fQM% foreseen by God as the certain re- 
sult of faith, and MtixisiWy performed 2A 
seen by men, are necessary in order to 
justification. In other words, no man 
will be justified who has not a Mth 
which will produce good works, and 
which is of an operative and practical 
character. The ground of justification 
in the case is Mth, and that only ; the 
evidence of it— the carrying it out— the 
proof of the existence of the faith— is 

good works ; and thus men are justi- 
ed and saved, not by mere abstract 
and cold faith, but by a faith necessa- 
rily connected with good works, and 
where good works perform an impor- 
tant part. James, therefore, does not 
conti-adict Paul, but he contradicts a 



sengers, and had sent them out an- 
other way ? 
26 For as the body without the 
* spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also. 



e Matt. SI. 81. 
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feilse explanation of PauVs doctrine. 
He does not deny that a man is justi- 
fied in the sight of God by faith, for 
the venr passage which he quotes 
shows that he believes that ; but he 
does deny that a man is justified by a 
faith which would not produce good 
works, and which is not expressed by 
good works ; and thus he maintains, 
as Paul always did, that nothing else 
than a holy life can show that a man 
is a true Christian, and is accepted of 
God. 

26. Likewise also wcus not Bahah t7te 
harlot justified by works? In the same 
sense in which Abraham was, as ex- 
plained above, showing by her act 
that her faith was genuine, and that 
it was not a mere cold and speculative 
assent to the truths of religion. Her 
conduct showed that she truly be- 
lieved God. If the act referred to had 
not been performed, it would have 
shown that her faith was not genuine, 
and she could not have been Justified. 
God saw her faith as it was. He saw 
that it iDould produce acts of obedi- 
ence, and he accepted her as righteous. 
The act which she performed was the 
public manifestation of her faith— the 
evidence that she was justified. See 
the case of Rahab fully explained in 
the Notes on Heb. xi. SI. It may bo 
observed here that we are not to sup- 
pose that every thing in the life and 
character of this woman was approved. 
She is commended for her faith^ and 
for the fair expression of it ; a faith 
which, as it induced her to receive tho 
messengers of the true God and to 
send them forth in peace, and as it led 
her to identify herself with the people 
of God, was also influential, we have 
every reason to suppose, in inducing 
her to abandon her former course of 
life. When we commend the feith of 
a man who has been a profane swear- 
er, an adulterer, a robber, or a drunk- 
ard, we do not commend his former 
life., or give a sanction to it. We com- 
mend that which has induced him to 
abandon his evil course, and to turn 
to the ways of righteousness. The 
more wicked his former course has 
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been, the more wonderfnl and the ' ofFlnil on the sobieet ofjnstifcalion. 

more worthy of commendation is A difficulty has alwmjsbeeaftit to cx- 

that fidth by which he is refonned istonthesabject; and there aic, pcr- 
and sayed. . haps, no readcn crf'the KewTcsteMcat 

26. Far at the body mlhotd the ^mtU who are not perplexed with it ImM- 

fli dead. Mai^., breath. The Greek dels, and particularly Voltaire, hare 

word — -jrmivfut—iB conuionly nsed to seized the occasion which they snp- 

denote ipartf or «>if2, as referring to posed th^lband here to sneer afldnst 

the intelligent natare. The meaning the 8criptarca,and to p toaoance then 

here is that the body is animated or to be contndictofy. Luther feit the 

kept alive by the presence of the soul, difficulty to be so great <fc**^ in the 

and that when that is withdrawn, hope earty part of his career, be reeaided 

departs. The body has no life inde- it as msBpeiahle, and denied &e in- 
pendent of the presence of the sonL ' ^Hration of James, thoogh he after- 

liSofaUh wUhout work* it dead alto. warddumgedhisc^HnioiMurfbefieTcd 

There is as much necessity that fiuth that this epistle was a port of the In- 

and works shoold be united to coosti- spired canon ; and one of Lnthet's 

tute true religion, as there is that the followcfs was so diipleascd with the 

body and soof should be united to con- statements of James as to chaige Mm 

sUtute a UTing man. If good works with wiDfid fiOsehood. Dr. Dvi^^s 

do not follow, it is dear that them is Tkeohgif, Serm. Ixrm. The qnection 

no true and proper fiuth: none that is,w]ietha'thestateaenUofFtaand 

justifies and sstcs. If feith i>rodnce James can be reconciled, or can be 

no fruit of good liTing, that fiu:t proTcs shown to be so consistent with each 

that it is dead ; that it has no pow- other that it is proper to re^ird them 

er, and that it is (^ no tsIucl This both as inspsred men ? Or are their 

shows that James was not arguii^ statements so opposite and eontrn- 

against real and genuine ftith, nor dictoty that it can not be barred that 

against its importance in justification, both were under the infiaeace of an 

but against the supposition tiiat mere infiai9>le Spirit ? In order to answer 

fidth was all that is necessary to sare these questions, there are two pomts 

a man, whether it is accompanied by to be conridered : L What the real 

good works or not Mt maintains that difficulty is ; md, IL How the state- 

n there is genuine fiuth, it win always ments <^the two » lite j i can be reeon- 

be accompanied by good works, and ciled ; or mheihex there is any way 

that it is only that fiuth which can (^explanation which will remove the 

justify and save. If it lead to no difllculty, 

practical holiness (^ life. It K like the L What the afficnlty is. This re- 



body without the soul, and is of no lates to two points : i\) that Jd 
value whatever. James and Paul both seems to etmtndiet Pknl In exprew 



agree in the necesaty of true fidth In terms: and. ^2; that both writers maka 

order to salvation; they both agree use of the same ease to Ulnstrate their 

that the tendency of true felth is to opponte sentimeats. 

produce a holy life ; they both a^^ee (L) That James seems to coatni' 



that where there Is not a holy life diet rani In express terms. The doe- 
there is no true rel^;ioa, and no salva- tfineofPanloB thesut^eet of jastifi- 
tion. We may learn, then, fivm the catkm is stated In sach laagaage as 
whole doctrine of the New Testament the firflowing : ^ Br the deeds of the 
on the subject, that unless we believe law there fhall no iesb be justified la 
in the Lord Jesus we can not be jnsti- his sicht** BooLiiidO, "^Weeoa- 



fied b^bre God ; and that unless our dade that a maa Is lastffied by feith 

fiuth is of that kind which produces without the deeds of the law.^Bom, 

holy living, it has no more <^thecha- in. 28L "^Belnc jasttfied by ttith.** 

racteristics of true relttion than a Bool r. L " lUtommt; that a man Is 



dead body has erf's living man. not justified by the worlu of the law, 

bnt by the fiuth of Jcsas ChtmiJ^ 



BeamcOiaam cf Ikid amd Jaama. GaLiilfi- Comp. Bom. fit 24, 35; Oat 

At the dose of the exposition of ilL 11; Titas ill 5, fi. On the other 

this chapter. It may be proper to hand, the stateaKut of James seems 

make a fiew additional remarks on the to be equaStjexplkii that m man UinU 

question in what way the statements justified by firith only, bat that good 

of James can be reconciled with those works come la lor an important sbsre 
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in the matter. ** Was not Abraham 
our Mher justified by worlds ?** Ver. 
21. **■ Seest thoa how &ith wrought 
with his worlts." Ver. 22. " Ye see 
then how that by worlss a man is jas- 
tified, and not by faith only." Ver. 
24. 

(2.) Both writers refer to the same 
case to illustrate their views — ^the case 
of Abraham. Thus Paul (Rom. iv. 1- 
8) refers to it to prove that Justifica- 
tion is wholly by feith. " For if Abra- 
ham were Justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory; but not before God. 
For what saith the Scripture ? Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness." And 
thus James (vs. 21, 22) refers to it to 
prove that iustification is by worlds : 
^* Was not Abraham our Mher jpsti- 
fled by works when he had offered 
Isaac his son upon the altar ?" 

The difficulty of reconciling these 
statements would be more clearly seen 
if they occurred in the writings of the 
same author; by supposing, for ex- 
ample, that the statements of James 
were appended to the fourth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and were 
to be read in connection with that 
chapter. Who, the infidel would ask, 
would not be struck with the contra- 
diction? Who would undertake to 
harmonize statements so contradic- 
tory ? Yet the statements are equal- 
ly contradictory, though they occur in 
different writers, and especially when 
it is claimed for both that they wrote 
under the infinence of inspiration. 

II. The inquiry, then, is how these 
apparently contradictory statements 
may be reconciled, or whether there is 
any way of explanation that will re- 
move the difficulty. This inquiry re- 
solves itself into two — whether there 
is any theory that can be proposed 
that would relieve the difficulty ; and 
whether that theory can be shown to 
be well founded. 

(1.) Is there any theory which would 
remove the difficulty— any explana- 
tion which can be given on this point 
which, if true, would show that the 
two statements may be in accordance 
with each other and with truth ? 

Before suggesting such an explana- 
tion, it may be further observed that, 
as all history has shown, the statements 
of Paul on the subject of iustification 
arc liable to ^reat abuse. All the forms 
of Antinomianism have grown out of 
such abuse, and are only perverted 



statements of his doctrine. It has be 
said that if Christ has freed us fr< 
the necessity of obeying the law in 
der to Justification; if he has falfil] 
it in our stead, and borne its penal 
then the law is no longer binding 
those who are Justified, and they i 
at liberty to live as they please, 
has been further said that if we i 
saved by faith alone, a man Is safe t 
moment he believes, and good woi 
are therefore not necessary. It is p< 
sible that such views as these beg 
to prevail as early as the time of Jam* 
and, if so, it was proper that the 
should be an authoritative aposto 
statement to correct them, and to che 
these growing abuses. If, therefoi 
James had, as it has been supposed 
had, any reference to the sentimei] 
of Paul, it was not to correct his se 
timents or to controvert them, but 
was to correct the abuaes which begi 
i^eady to fiow from his doctrines, ai 
to show that the alleged inferences d 
not properly follow from the opinioi 
which he held ; or, in other words, 
show that the Christian religion r 
quires men to lead holy lives, and th 
the faith by which it is acknowle^c 
that the sinner must be lustified is 
faith which is productive of goc 
works. 

Now all that is necessary to recoi 
cile the statements of Paul and Jam< 
is to suppose that they contemplal 
the subject of Justification from diffe 
cut points of view, and with referenc 
to different inquiries. Paul looks s 
it before a man is converted, with refei 
ence to the question how a sinner ma 
be Justified before God ; James qfter 
man is converted, with reference to th 
question how he may show that he ha 
the genuine faith whichjustifies. Pan 
affirms that the sinner is Justified b€ 
fore God only by faith in the Lord Je 
sus, and not by his own works ; Jame 
affirms that it is not a mere speculativi 
or dead faith which Justifies, but only i 
faith that is productive of good works 
and that its genuineness is seen onlj 
by good works. Paul affirms tha 
whatever else a man has, if he have no 
faith in the Lord Jesus, he cannot b< 
Justified; James affirms that no mat 
tcr ^hat pretended faith a man has, ii 
it is not a faith which is adapted to pro 
duce good works, it is of no value is 
the matter of Justification. glapposioQ 
this to be the true cxplaDatloo, and 
that these are the ^* stand-points" from 
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which they Mew the subject, the rec- 
onciliation of these two writers is 
easy; for it was, .and is still true, that 
if the question is asked how a sinner 
is to l>e justified before God, the answer 
is to be that of Paul— that it is by 
fiiith alone, "without the works of the 
law;*' if the question be asked how 
it can be shown what is the kind of 
fiiith that justifies, the answer is that 
of James — that it is only that which is 
productive of holy living and practi- 
cal obedience. 

(2.) Is this a true theory ? Can it 
be shown to be in accordance with the 
statements of the two writers f Would 
it be a proper explanation if the same 
statements had been made by the same 
writer ? That it is a correct theorv, 
or that it Is an explanation founded in 
truth, will be apparent if (o) the lan- 
guage used by the two writers will 
warrant it ; (b) if it accord with a fair 
interpretation of the declarations of 
both writers ; and (e) if, in fact, each 
of the two writers held resjjectively 
the same doctrine on the subject. 

(o) WUl the language bear this ex- 
planation ? That IS, will the word jM«- 
tifVy as used by the two writers, ad- 
mit of this explanation ? That it will, 
there need be no reasonable doubt; 
for both are speaking of the way in 
which man, who is a sinner, may be 
regarded and treated by God as if he 
were righteous— thp true notion of 
justification. It is not of justification 
in the sight of men that they speak, but 
of justification in the si^ht of God. 
Both use the word justify m this sense 
—Paul as affirming that it 4s only by 
^th that it can be done ; James as af- 
firming, in ciddUiony not in contradic- 
tion^ that it is by a faith that produces 
holiness, and no other. 

(6) Does this view accord with the 
iair interpretation of the declarations 
of both writers? 

In regard to Paul, there can be no 
doubt that this is the point from which 
he contemplates the subject, to wit, 
with reference to the question how a 
tinner may be justified. Thus, in the 
Epistle to the Komans, where his prin- 
cipal statements on the subject occur, 
he shows, first, that the Gentiles can 
not be justified by the works of the 
law (chap, i.) ; and then that the same 
thing is true in regard to the Jews 
(chaps, ii., iii.), by demonstrating that 
both had violated the law given them, 
and were transgressors; and then 



(chap. iii. 20) he draws his conclusion, 
** Therefore by the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight" — the whole argument show- 
ing conclusively that he is contem- 
plating the subject l>&fore a man is 
justified, and with reference to the 
question how he may be. 

In regard to James, there can be as 
little doubt that the point of view from 
which he contemplates the subject is 
after a man professes to have been jus- 
tified by faith, with reference to the 
question what kind of faith justifies, 
or how it may be shown that faith is 
genuine. This is clear, (a) because 
the whole question is introduced by 
him with almost express reference to 
that inquiry: "What doth it profU^ 
my brethren, though a man my he 
hath faith, and have not works ? Can 
faith save him?" Ver. 14. That is. 
can mch faith — can this faith (^ iri<m's) 
save him ? In other words, he must 
have a difiiBrent kind of fiiith in order 
to be saved. The point of James's de- 
nial is not that faim, if genuine, would 
save ; but it is that ttush a faith, or a 
faith without works, would save. (&) 
That this is the^very point which he 
discusses is further shown by his illus- 
trations. Vs. 15, 16, 19. He shows 
(vs. 15, 16) that mere fkith in religion 
would be of no more value in regard 
to salvation than, if one were n^ed 
and destitute of food, it would meet his 
wants to say, "Depart in peace, be ye 
wamied ana filled;^* and then (ver. 19), 
that even the demons had a certa^ 
kind of faith in one of the cardinal 
doctrines of religion, but that it was a 
ffidth which was valueless — thus show- 
ing that his mind was on the question 
what ds true and genuine faith, {e) 
Then he shows by the case to which 
he refers (ver. 2Q.-23) — the case of 
Abraham— that this was, in fact, the 
question before his mind, fie refers 
not to the act when Abraham first be- 
lieved—the act by which as a sinner 
he was justified before God ; but to an 
act that occurred twenty years after — 
the offbring up of his son Isaac. See 
Notes on those verses. He affirms 
that the faith of Abraham was of such 
a kind that it led him to obey the will 
of God ; that is, that it produced good 
works. Though, as is implied in the 
objection mentioned above, he does 
refer to the same case to which Paul 
referred— the case of Abraham — ^yet it 
is not to the same act of Abraham. 
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Paul (Rom. Iv. 1-8) refers to him when 
he first believed, ajfflrmiDg: that he was 
then justified by faith ; James refers 
to what he did twenty years after, 
showing that the faith by which he 
had been justified was genuine. 
Abraham was, in fact, according to 
Paul, justified when he believed, and, 
had he died then, he would have been 
saved ; but, according to James, the 
faith which justified him was not a 
dead faith,but was livingand operative^ 
as was shown by his readiness to of- 
fer his son on the altar so long a time 
after he first believed in God. 

(c) Did each of these two writers in 
reality hold the same doctrine on the 
subject ? This will be seen if it can 
be shown that James held to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, as really 
as Paul did ; and that Paul held that 
good works are necessary to show the 
genuineness of faith, as really as James 
did. 

(1.) They both agreed in holding the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Of 
Paul's belief there can be no doubt. 
That James held the doctrine is appar- 
ent from the fact that he quotes the 
very passage in Genesis (xv. 6), and 
the one on which Paul relies (Kom. 
iv. 1-3), as expressinff his own views 
— *' Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness. *' 
The truth of this James does not deny, 
but affiims that the Scripture which 
made this declaration was "fulfilled" 
or confirmed by the act to which he 
refers. 

' (2.) They both agreed in holding 
that good works are necessary to show 
the genuineness of faith. Of James's 
views on that point there can be no 
doubt. That Ihid held the same opin- 
ion is clear (a) from his own life, no 
man ever having been more solicitous 
to keep the whole law of God than he 
was. (felFrom his constant exhorta- 
tions and declarations, such as these : 
*' Created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works" (Eph. ii. 10) ; ** Charge them 
that are rich that they be rich in good 
works" (1 Tim. vi. 17. 18); "In all 
things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works ' * (Titus ii. 7) ; * ' Who gave 
himself for us, that he might purify 
unto himself a peculiar peo^e, zealous 
of good works" (Titus ii. 14) ; " These 
things I will that thou afiirm constant- 
ly, that they which have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good 
works'*^ (Titus iii. 8). (c) It appears 



from the fact that Paul believed 
the rewards of heaven are to be aj 
tioned according to our good W4 
or according to our character an< 
attainments in the divine life. Thi 
indeed to eternal life is, aceordir 
him, in consequence of faith ; the r 
ure of the reward is to be our holb 
or what we do. Thus he eays (2 
V. 10), "For we must all appear be 
the judgment-seat of Christ, thai 
ery one may receive the things c 
in his body." Thus also he say 
Cor. ix. 6), " He which soweth s 
ingly, shall reap also sxmrin^Iy; 
he which soweth bountiftilrir, s 
reap also bountifully." And thus: 
he says (Rom. iL 6) that God " 
render to every man according to 
deeds." See also the influence wl 
faith had on Paul personally, as 
scribed in the third chapter of 
Epistle to the Philippians. If tL 
things are so, then these two wril 
have not contradicted each other, I 
viewing the subject from diflTer 
points, they have together stated 
portant truths which might have b< 
made by any one writer without c 
tradict ion— first, that it is only 
faith that a sinner can be justific 
and, second, that the faith which ju: 
fies is that only which leads to a h< 
life, and that no other is of value in si 
ing the soul. Thus, on the one hai 
men would be guarded from depend! 
on their own righteousness for eten 
life ; and, on the other, from all t 
evils of Antinomianism. The grc 
object of religion would be secur 
— the sinjier would be justified, ai 
would become personally holy. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Al^ALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

The apostle in this chapter refers 1 
a desire which appears to have pn 
vailed among those to whom he wrol 
to he public teachers {diBaaKoKot^ ver. 1 
and to be such even where there wa 
no proper qualification. It is not eas 
to see any connection between what i 
said in this chapter and what is foum 
in other parts of the epistle, and indee< 
the plan of the epistle seems to havi 
been to notice such things as the au 
thor supposed claimed their attentioD 
without particular regard to a logica 
connection. Some or the errors anc 
improprieties which existed amon^ 
them had been noticed in the previoug 
chapters, and others are referred to in 
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CHAPTER m. 
Y brethren, be not many « 
masters, knowing that we 
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chaps, iv. , V. Those which are noticed 
in this chapter grew oat of the desire 
of being public teachers of religion. 
It seems probable that the writer had 
this subject in his eye in the whole 
of this chapter, and this will give a 
clew to the course of thought which 
he pursues. Let it be supposed that 
there was a prevaUing desire among 
those to whom Tie wrote to become public 
teacTierSj without much regard to the 
proper qualifications for that office^ and 
the interpretation of the chapter will 
become easy. Its design and drift 
then may be thus expressed : 

I. The general subject of the chapter, 
a caution against a desire to be rank- 
ed among public teachers. Ver. 1, first 
clause. 

II. Considerations to check and 
modify that desire. Ver. 1, last clause, 
to ver. 18. These considerations are 
the following : 

(1.) The fact that public teachers 
must give a more solemn account than 
other men, and that thev expose them- 
selves to the danger of a deeper con- 
demnation. Yer. 1, last clause. 

(2.) The evils which grow out of an 
improper use of the tongue — evils to 
which those are x>Articularly liable 
whose business is speaking. Ver. 2-12. 
This leads the apostle into a general 
statement of the importance of the 
tongue as a member of the human 
body ; of the fact that we are pecul- 
iarly liable to offend in that (ver. 2) ; 
of the fact that if that is regulated 
aright, the whole man will be— as a 
horse is managed by the bit, and a ship 
is steered by the rudder (ver. 2-4) ; of 
the fact that the tongue, though alittle 
member, is capable of accomplishing 
great things, and is peculiarly liable, 
when not under proper regulations, to 
do mischief (vs. 5, 6) ; of the fact that, 
while every thing else has been tamed, 
it has been found impossible to bring 
the ton^e under proper restraints, 
and that it performs the most discord- 
ant and opposite functions (ver. 7-9) ; 
and of the impropriety and absurdity 
of this, as if the same fountain should 
bring forth sweet water and bitter 
(ver. 10-12). By these considerations, 
the apostle seems to have designed to 
repress the prevailing desire of leav- 

02 



shall receive the greater condem- 
nation.* 
2 For * in many things we offend 

ft 1 Kings 8. 46. Prov. 90. 9. 1 John 1. 8. 



ing other employments, and of becom- 
ing public instructoKS without suit- 
able qualifications. 

(3.) The apostle adverts to the im- 
portance of tvisdotny with reference to 
the same end ; that is, of suitable qual- 
ifications to^v£ public instruction. 
Ver.ia-18. He ^ws (ver. 13) that if 
there were a truly wise man among 
them, he should show this by his 
works, with "meekness," and not by 
obtruding himself upon the attention 
of others ; that if there were a want of 
it evinced in a spirit of rival ly and con- 
tention, there would be confusion and 
every evil work (ver. 14-16J ; and that 
where there was true wisaom, it was 
unambitious and unostentatious; it 
was modest, retiring, and pure. It 
would lead to a peaceful life of virtue, 
and its existence would be seen in the 
"fruits of righteousness sown in 
peace." Vs. 17, 18. It might be in- 
ferred that they who had this spirit 
would not be ambitious of becoming 
public teachers ; that they would noi 
place themselves at the head of parties ; 
that they would show the true spirit 
of religion in an unobtrusive and 
humble life. We are not to suppose, 
in the interpretation of this chapter, 
that the apostle argued against a de- 
sire to enter the ministry, in itself con- 
sidered, and where there are proper 
qualifications; but he endeavored to 
suppress a spirit which has not been 
uncommon in the world, to become 
public teachers as a means of mere in- 
fluence and power, and without any 
suitable regard to the proper endow- 
ments for such an office. 

1. My brethren^ be not many masters. 
" Be not many of you teachers." The 
evil referred to is 'that where many 
desired to be teachers, though hnifew 
could be qualified for the office, and 
though, in fact, comparatively few 
were required. A small number, well 
qualified, would better discharge the 
duties of the office, and do more good, 
than many would; and there would 
be great evil in having many crowding 
themselves unqualified into the office. 
The word here rendered masters (SiSd- 
arKokoi) should have been reuaered 
teachers. It is so rendered in John iii. 
2 ; Acts xiii. 1 ; Rom. ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xli. 
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28, 29; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 11; iv. 
8 ; Heb. v. 12, though it is elsewhere 
frequently rendered master. It has, 
however, in it primarily the notion of 
teaching {6iddaK(a\ even when rendered 
master; and the word master is often 
used in the New Testament, as it is 
with us, to denote an itistructar—aA the 
" school-master." Comp. Matt. x. 24, 
25 ; xxii. 16 ; Mark x. 17 ; xil 19. et al. 
The word is not properly used in the 
sense of master as distinguished from 
a servant^ but as distinguished from a 
disciple or learner. Such a position, 
indeed, implies authority^ but it is au- 
thority based, not on power, but on 
superior qualifications. The connec- 
tion implies that the word is used in 
that sense in this place ; and the evil 
reprehended is that of seeking improp- 
erly and without due qualifications 
the office of public instructor— espe- 
cially the sacred office. It would seem 
that this was a prevailing &ult among 
those to whom the apostle wrote. 
This desire was common fimong the 
Jewish people, who coveted the name 
and the office of i2a&&i, equivalent to 
that here used (comp. Matt, xxiii. 7), 
and who were ambitious to be doctors 
and teachers. See Rom. il. 19; 1 Tim. L 
7. This fondness for the office of teach- 
ers they naturally carried with them 
into the Christian Church when they 
were converted, and it is this which 
the apostle here rebukes.* The same 
spirit the passage before us would re- 
buke now, and for the same reasons ; 
for although a man should be willing 
to become a public instructor in re- 
ligion when called to it by the Spirit 
and Providence of God, and should es- 
teem it a privilege when so called, yet 
there would be scarcely anv thing 
more injurious to the cause of true re- 
ligion, or that would tend more to 
produce disorder and confusion, than 
a prevailing desire of the prominence 

* 

* A proof of some importance that this 
prevailed in the early Christian Chorch, 
among those who had been Jews, is far- 
nlshea by a passage in the apocryphal work 
called " The Ascension of Isaiah the Proph- 
et ;" a work which Dr. Lawrence, the ed- 
itor, supposes to have been written not 
far from the apoBtolic age ; " In those days 
(the days of the Messiah) shall many be at- 
tached to office, destitute of wisdom ; mal- 
titndes of iniquitons elders and pastors, 
injurions to their flocks, and addicted to 
rapine, nor shall the holy pastors them- 
selves diligently discharge their doty." 
Chap, ill., 23, 24. 



and importance which a man has : 
virtue of being a public instructo 
If there is any thing which ought 1 
be mani^ed with extreme praden< 
and caution, it is that of introducii] 
men into the Christian ministr' 
Comp. 1 Tim. v. 22; Acts i. 15-2^ 
xill. 2, 3. 1[ Knowing that we shall r 
ceive the greater condemnation {fitT^t 
Kpifia). Or, rather, a severer fudgmeni 
that is, we shall have a severer tria 
and give a stricter account. The wor 
here used does not necessarily mea 
condemnationy but judgment^ trial, a\ 
count; and the consideration whic 
the apostle suggests is not that thos 



who were pubflc teachers wouM b 
cofidemnedy but that there would oe 
much more solemn account to be rec 
dered by them than by other men, am 
that they ought duly to reflect on thi 
in seeking the office of the ministry 
He would cariT them in anticipatioi 
before the judgment-seat, and hav 
them determine the question of entei 
ing the ministry there. No bette 
"stand-point *' can be taken in making 
up the mind in regard to this work 
and if that had been the position as 
sumed in order to estimate the work 
and to make up the mind in regard t( 
the choice of this profession, many ] 
one who has sought the office wouh 
have been deterred from it ; and, ii 
mav be added, also, that many a pious 
ana educated youth tooidd have soughl 
the office who has devoted his life tc 
other pursuits. A youn^ man, wher 
about to make choice ol a calling in 
life, should place himself by anticipa- 
tion at the judgment-bar of Christ, 
and ask himself now human pursuits 
and plans will appear there. If that 
were the point of view taken, how 
many would have been deterred from 
the ministry who have sought it with 
a view to honor or emolument ! How 
many, too, who have devoted them- 
selves to the profession of the law, to 
the army or the navy, or to the pur- 
suits of elegant literature, would have 
felt that it was their duty to serve God 
in the ministry of reconciliation ! How 
many at the close of life. In the minis- 
try and out of it, feel, when too late 
to make a change, that they have 
wholly mistaken the purpose for 
which they should have lived ! 

2. For in marw things toe offend dU. 
We all offend. The word here render- 
ed off'endy means to stumble, to fall ; then 
to err, to fail in duty ; and the mean- 
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all. If any man offend not in word, 
* the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body. 
3 Behold, we put bits * in the 
horses' mouths, that they may 
obey us ; and we turn about their 
whole body. 



« ProT. 13. 3. 



i Psa. 3S. 9. 



iug here is, that all are liable to com- 
mit error, and that this consideration 
shoald induce men to be cautious in 
seeking an office where an error would 
be likely to do so much injury. The 
I)articular thing, doubtless, which the 
apostle had in his eye. was the pecul- 
iar liability to commit error, or to do 
wrong with the tongue. Of course, 
this liability is very great in an office 
where the very Inmness is public speak- 
ing. If any where the improper use of 
the tong[ue will do mischief, it is in the 
office of a religious teacher ; and to 
show the danger of this, and the im- 
portance of caution in seeking that 
office, the apostle proceeds to show 
what mischief the tongue \s capable of 
effecting. If If any man offend not in 
word. In his speech ; in the use of his 
tongue. If The same is a perfect man. 
Perfect in the sense in which the apos- 
tle immediately explains himself: that 
he is able to keep ever^ other member 
of his body in subjection. His object 
is not to represent the man as abso- 
lutely spotless in every sense, and as 
wholly free from sin, for he had him- 
self just said that **ail offend in many 
things;'' but the design is to show 
that if a man can control his tongue, 
he has complete dominion over him- 
self, as much as a man has over a horse 
by the bit, or as a steersman has over 
a ship if he have hold of the rudder. 
He is perfect in that sense, that he has 
complete control over himself, and 
will not be liable to error in any thing. 
The design is to show the important 
position which the tongue occupies 
as governing the whole man. On the 
meaning of 8ie WordPerfect, see Notes 
on Job i. 1. If And (Me also to bridle 
the tohoie body. To control his whole 
body; that is, every other iMirt of him- 
self, as a man does a horse by the bridle. 
The word rendered "to bridle" means 
to lead or guide with a bit ; then to 
rein in, to check, to moderate, to re- 
strain. A man always has complete 
government over himself if he have the 
entire control of his tongue. It is that 



4 Behold also the ships, which 
though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small 
helm, whithersoever the governor 
listeth. 

5 Even so the tongue * is a little 

c Prov. IS. 18. 



by which he gives expression to his 
thoughts and passions ; and if that is 
kept under proper restraint, all the 
rest of his members are as easily con- 
trolled as the horse is by having the 
control of the bit. 

8. £ehddf toe put bits in the horses^ 
mouths^ etc. The meaning of this sim- 
ple illustration is, that as we control 
a horse by the bit—though the bit is a 
small thing— so the body is controlled 
by the tongue. He who has a proper 
control over his tongue can ffovem his 
whole body, as he who holds a bridle 
governs and turns about the horse. 

4. Jkhold also the ships. This illus- 
tration is equally striking and obvi- 
ous. A ship is a large object. It seems 
to be unmanageable by its vastness, 
and as it is impelled by driving storms. 
Yet it is easily managed by a small 
rudder, and he that has control of that 
has control of the ship itself. So with 
the tongue. It is a small member as 
compared with the body ; in its size 
not unlike the rudder as compared 
wkh the ship. Yet the proper con- 
trol of the tongue in respect to its in- 
fluence on the whole man is not un- 
like the control of the rudder in its 
power over the ship. If Which though 
they be so great. - So ^eat in them- 
selves, and in comparison with the 
rudder. Even such bulky and un- 
wieldy objects are controlled by a 
very small thing, t And are driven of 
fierce winds. By winds that would seem 
to leave the ship beyond control. It 
is probable that by the "fierce winds " 
here as impelling the ship, the apostle 
meant %> illustrate the power of the 
passions in impelling man. Even a 
man under impetuous passion will 
be restrained if the tongue is properly 
controlled, as the ship driven by the 
winds is by the helm, t Are turned 
aboiU iMth a very small helm. The an- 
cient rudder or helm was made in the 
shape of an oar. This was very small 
when compared with the size of the 
vessel — about as small as the tongue 
is as compared with the body. If WhUh'^ 
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member, and boasteth ' great 
things. Behold, how great * a 
matter a little fire kindleth ! 



a Pta. 19. 3. 
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ersoever the governor listeth. As the 
hehnsman pleases. It is entirely un- 
der his control. 

5. Even to the tongue is a litHe member. 
Little compared with the body, as the 
bit or the radder is compared with 
the horse or the ship. If And boasteth 
great thinas. The design of the apos- 
tle is to illustrate the power and infu- 
ence of the tongue. This may be done 
in a great many respects, and the apos- 
tle does it by referring to its boastmg; 
to the effects which it produces, re- 
sembling that of fire (ver. 6); to its 
untame^leness (ts. 8, 9) ; and to its 
giving utterance to the most incon- 
sistent and incongruous thoughts (vs. 
9, 10). The particular idea here is, that 
the tongue seems to be conscious of 
its influence and i>ower, and bocuU 
largely of what it can do. The apos- 
tle means doubtless to convey the idea 
that it boasts not unjustly of its impor- 
tance. It has all the influence in the 
world, for eood or for evil, which it 
claims. 1 rnhcUdy how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth. Marg., wood. The 
Greek word (wX»j) means a wood, for- 
est, ^rove ; and then flre-wood, fuel. 
This IS the meaning here. The sense 
is that a very little flre is sufficient to 
ignite a large quantity of combustible 
materials, and that the tongue pro- 
duces effects similar to that. A spark 
will kindle a lofty pile ; and a word 
spoken by the tongue may set a neigh- 
borhood or a village " in a flame." 

6. And the tongue is a fire. In this 
sense that it produces a " blaze,'* or a 
great conflagration. It produces a dis- 
turbance and an agitation that may be 
compared with the conflagration pro- 
duced by a spark. 1 A toorld of iniquity. 
A little world of evil in itself This is 
a very expressive phrase, and is similar 
to one which we often employins when 
we speak of a town as bein^ a world 
in miniature. We mean by it that it 
is an epitome of the world ; that all 
that there is in the world is represent- 
ed there on a small scale. So when 
the tongue is spoken of as being "a 
world of iniquity," it is meant that all 
kinds of evil that are in the world are 
exhibited there in miniature ; it seems 
to concentrate all sorts of iniquity that 
exist on the earth. And what evil is 



6 And the tongue is a fire,* a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue 
among our members, that it de- 
ft Prov. 16. 27. 



there which may not be originated or 
fomented by the ton^e ? What else 
is there that might with so much pro- 
priety be represented as a little world 
of iniquity ? With all the good which 
it does, who can estimate uie amount 
of evil which it causes? Who can 
measure the evils which arise from 
scandal, and slander, and profaneness, 
and peijury, and falsehood, and blas- 
phemy, and obscenity, and the incul- 
cation of error, by the tongue ? Who 
can gauge the amount of broils, and 
contentions, and strifes, and wars, and 
suspicions, and enmities, and aliena- 
tions among friends and neighbors, 
which it prcmuces ? Who can number 
the evils produced by the "honeyed" 
words of the seducer, or by the tongue 
of the eloquent in the maintenance of 
error and the defense of wrong ? If 
all men were struck dumb,, what a por- 
tion of the crimes of the world would 
soon cease ! If all men would speak 
only that which ought to be spoken, 
what a change would come over the 
face of human affairs ! ^ So is the 
tongue among our members^ that it d^- 
eth the whole body. It stains or pollutes 
the whole body. It occupies a position 
and i^elation so important in respect 
to every part of our moral frame, that 
there is no portion which is not affect- 
ed by it Of the truth of this no one 
can have any doubt. There is nothing 
else pertaining to us as moral and in- 
tellectual beings which exerts such an 
influence over ourselves as the tongue. 
A man of pure conversation is under- 
stood and felt to be pure in every re- 
spect ; but who has any confidence in 
the virtue of the blasphemer, or the 
man of obscene lips, or the calumniator 
and slanderer ? We always regard such 
a man as corrupt to the core. 1 And 
setteth oti fire the course of nature. The 
margin is wheel; that is, the wheel of 
nature. The Greek word (t/)oxo«) 
means a wlieel, or any thing made for 
revolving and running. Then it means 
the course run by a wheel ; a circular 
coui*se or circuit. The word rendered 
nature (yei/co-tv) means procreation, 
birthy nativity, and, therefore, the 
phrase means literally the wTieel of birth ; 
that is, the wheel which is set in mo- 
tion at birth, and which runs on 
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fileth « the whole body, and set- 
teth on fire the ' course of nature ; 
and it is set on fire of hell. 
7 For e^ery ^ kind of beasts, and 



a Matt. 15. 11-90. 
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of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of * mankind : 
8 But the tongue can no man 



S nature. 



Z nature of man. 



through life. — Rob., Lex. It may be a 
matter of doubt whether this refers to 
successive generations, or to the 
course of individual life. The more 
literal sense would be that which re- 
fers it to an individual ; but perhaps 
the apostle meant to speak in a popu- 
lar sense, and thought of the affairs of 
the world, as they roll on from age to 
age, as all enkindled by the tongue, 
keeping the world in a constant blaze 
of excitement. Whether applied to 
an individual life or to the world at 
large, every one can see the justice of 
the comparison. One naturally thinks, 
when this expression is used, of a char- 
iot driven on with so much speed that 
its wheels by their rapid motion be- 
come self-ignited, and the chariot 
moves on amid flames. 1[ And it is 
set on fire of hell. Hell, or Gehenna, is 
represented as a place where the lires 
continually bum. See Notes on Matt. 
T. 22. The idea here is, that that which 
causes the tongue to do so much evil 
derives its ori^n from hell. Nothing 
could better characterize much of that 
which the tongue does, than to say 
that it has its origin in hell, and has 
the spirit which reigns there. The 
very spirit of that world of fire and 
wickeaness — a spirit of falsehood, and 
slander, and blasphemy, and pollution 
— seems to inspire the tongue. The 
image which seems to have been before 
the mind of the apostle was that of a 
torch which enkindles and bums every 
thing as it goes along— a torch itself 
lighted at the fl res of hell. One of the 
most striking descriptions of the woes 
and corses which there may be in hell 
would be to portray the sorrow caused 
on the earth by the tongue. 

7. For every kind of beasts. The apos- 
tle proceeds to state another thing 
showing the power of the tongue, the 
fact that it is ungovernable, and that 
there is no power of man to keep it 
under control. Every thing else but 
this has been tamed. It is unnecessary 
to refine the expressions used here, 
by cttemptin^ to prove that it is lUer- 
auy true that every species of beasts 
and birds and fishes have been tamed. 
The apostle is to bo understood as 



speaking in a general and popular 
sense, showing the remarkable power 
of man over those things which are by 
nature savage and wild. His power 
in taming wild beasts is wonderful. 
It is to be remembered that nearly all 
those beasts which we now speak of 
as "domestic'' animals, and which 
wo are accustomed to see only when 
they are tame, were once fierce and 
savage races. This is the case with the 
horse, the ox, the ass (see Notes on 
Job xi. 12; xxxix. 5), the swine, the 
dog, the cat, etc. The editor of the 
Pictorial Bible well remarks : " There 
is perhaps no kind of creature to which 
man has access which might not be 
tamed by him with proper pereever- 
ance. The ancients seem to have made 
more exertions to this end, and with 
much better success, than ourselves. 
The examples given by Pliny, of 
creatures tamed by men, relate to ele- 
phants, lion8,and tiger8,amongbeasts; 
to the eagle, among birds; to asps, 
and other serpents ; and to crocodiles, 
and various fishes, among the inhabit- 
ants of the water.— ^a<. Hid.,, viii., 9, 
16, 17; X., 5, 44. The lion was very 
cotamonly tamed by the ancient 
Egyptians, and trained to assist both 
in hunting and in war." Notes in loc. 
The only animal which has been sup- 
posed to defy the power of man to 
tame is the hyena, and even this, it 
is said, has been subdued in modem 
times. There is a passage in Euripides 
which has a strong resemblance to this 
of James : 

lipa\v TOL <r^ivo9 avipo^ 
'A\X<i irotKiXiat^ irpairidtov 
Aa/xa (fivXa iroirrov, 
IL^oviuiV t' aipidov ts nrai^tifiara, 

"Small is the power which nature 
has given to man, but by various acts 
of his superior understanding he has 
subdued the tribes of the sea,tiie earth, 
and the air." Comp. on this subject 
the passages quoted by Pricaeus in the 
Critici Sacriy in loc. H And of birds. 
It is a common thing to tame birds, 
and even the most wild are susceptible 
of being tamed. A portion of the feath- 
ered race, as the hen, the goose, the 
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tame ;Uutai imnily evil, ftdl of 
deadly « poison. 

9 Therewith bless we €rod, even 
the Father; and therewith curse 
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dock, is thoroughly domesticated. The 
pigeon, the marten, the hawk, the eagle, 
may be ; and perbape there are none 
of that race which might not be made 
subject to the will of man. T And of 
serpents. The ancients showed great 
skill in this art, in reference to asps 
and other yenomons serpents, and it 
is common now in India. In many 
instances, indeed, it is known that the 
fismgs of the serpents are extracted ; 
but even when this is not done, they 
who practice the art learn to handle 
them with impunity. 1 And of things 
in the aea. As the crocodile, mention- 
ed by Pliny. It may be afiSrmed with 
confidence that there is no animal 
which might not, by proper skill and 
perseverance, be rendered tame, or 
made obedient to the will of man. It 
is not necessary, however, to under- 
stand the apostle as affirming that lit- 
erally every animal has been tamed, or 
ever can be. He evidently speaks in 
a pK)puIar sense of the great i)ower 
which man undeniably has over all 
kinds of wild animals — over the crea- 
tion beneath him. 

8. But the tongue can no m<m tame. 
This does not mean that it is nevet' 
brought under control, but that it is 
impossible effectually and certainly to 
subdue it It would be possible to 
subdue and domesticate any kind of 
beast, but this could not be done with 
the tongue. ^ It is an unruly evU, 
An evil without restraint, to which no 
certain and effectual check can be ap- 
plied. Of the truth of this no one can 
have any doubt who lool^ at the con- 
dition of the world, t Full of deadly 
poison. That is, it acts on the happi- 
ness of man, and on the peace of so- 
ciety, as poison does on the human 
frame. The allusion here seems to 
be to the bite of a venomous reptile. 
Comp. Psa. cxl. 3 : *' They have sharp- 
ened their tongues like a serpent: 
adder^s poison Is under their ups.'^ 
Rom. iii. 13: "With their tongues 
they have used deceit ; the poison of 
asps is under theii*lips." Nothing 
would better describe the mischief 
that may be done by the ton^e. 
There is no sting of a serpent that does 



we men, which are made after the 
similitude of God. 
•10 Oat of the same njouth pro- 
ceedeth blessing and cursing. My 



so much evil in the world ; there is no 
I>ois6n more deadly to the frame than 
the poison of the tongue is to the hap- 
piness of man. Who,Tor example, can 
stand before the power of the slander- 
er? What mischief can be done in 
society that can be compared with 
tliat which he may do ? 

"Tis slander; 
WhoK edge is sliarper tlian the sword; 

whose tongne 
Oatvenoms alfthe worms of Nile; whose 

breath 
Rides on theposting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world : kings, qaeens, and 

states. 
Maids, matrons— nay, the secrets of the 

grave 
This viperous slander enters.** 

8hakB.t in Cymbeline. 

9. Therewith Uetm toe Ood. Men do 
this ; that is, all this is done by the 
tongue. The apostle does not mean 
that the same man does this, but that 
all this is done by the same or^n — 
the tongue. ^ Even the Fatfier. Who 
sustains to us the relation of a father. 
The point in the remark of the apos- 
tle is the absurdity of employing the 
ton|rue in such contradictory uses as 
to bless one who has to us the relation 
of a father^ and to curse any being, es- 
pecially those who are made in his im- 
f^. The word bless here is used in 
the sense of praise^ thank^ toorship. 
^ And therewith curse we men. That is, 
it is done by the same organ by which 
God is praised and honored, f Which 
are made after t?ie similitude of Ood. 
After his image. Gen. i 26, 27. Ajb 
we bless God, we ought with the same 
organ to bless those who are like him. 
There is an absurdity in cursing men 
who are thus made, like what there 
would be in both blessing and cursing 
the Creator himself. 

10. Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. The meaning here 
may be, either that out of the mouth 
of man two such opposite things pro- 
ceed, not referring to the same individ- 
ual, but to different persons ; or out 
of the mouth of the same individual. 
Both of these are true ; and both are 
equally incongruous and wrong. No 
organ should be devoted to uses so 
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brethren, these things ought not 
so to be. 

11 Doth a fountain send forth at 
the same ^ place sweet water and 
bitter? 

12 Can the fig-tree, • my brethren. 
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unlike, and the month should be em- 
ployed In giving utterance only to that 
which is Just, benevolent, and good. 
It is true, however, that tlie mouth is 
devoted to these opposite employ- 
ments, and that while one part of the 
race employ it for purposes of praise, 
the other employ it in uttering male- 
dictions. It is also true of many indi- 
viduals that at one time they praise 
their Maker, and then, with the same 
organ, calumniate, slander, and revile 
their fellow-men. After an act of sol- 
emn devotion In the house of God, the 
professed worshiper goes forth with 
the feelings of malice In his heart, and 
with the language of slander, detrac- 
tion, or even blasphemy on his lips. 
If My brethren^ these things ought not so 
to be. They are as incongruous as it 
would be for the same fountain to send 
forth both salt water and fresh : or for 
the same tree to bear different kinds 
of fruit 

11. Doth a fountain send forth at the 
same place? Marg., hole. The Greek 
word means opening^ fissure^ such as 
there is in the earth, or in rocks from 
which a fountain gushes. ^ Sweet water 
and bUter. Fresh water and salt. Yer. 
13. Such things do not occur in the 
works of nature, and they should not 
be found in man. 

12. Can thefig-tree^ my brethren^bear 
dive-berries? BvLch a. ihlng.ls impossible 
in nature, and equally aMurd in mor- 
als. A fig-tree bears onl^ figs ; and so 
the tongue ought to give utterance 
only to one class of sentiments and 
emotions. These illustrations are very 
striking, and show the absurdity of 
that which the apostle reproves. At 
the same time, they accomplish the 
main purpose which te had in view, 
to repress the desire o^ecoming pub- 
lic teachers without suitable qu^ifica- 
tions. They show the power of the 
tongue ; they show what a dangerous 
power it is for a man to wield who has 
nbt the proper qualifications: they 
show tha£ no one should put himself 
in the position where he may wield 
this power without such a degree of 



bear olive-berries? either a vine, 
figs ? so can no fountain both yield 
salt water and fresh. 

13 Who * w a wise man and en- 
dued with knowledge among you ? 
let him show out of a good con- 

6 Pm. 107. 43. 



tried prudence, wisdom, discretion, 
and piety, that there shall be a moral 
certainty that he will use it aright. 

13. Who is a toise man^ and efidued 
with knowledge among you? This is 
spoken with reference to the work of 
public teaching ; and the meaning of 
the apostle is that, if there were such 
persons among them, fA«v should be 
selected for that office. The charac- 
teristics here stated as necessary qual- 
ifications are wisdom, and knowledge. 
Those characteristics, it would seem, 
on which reliance had been placed, 
were chiefly such as were connected 
vrith a ready elocution, or the mere 
faculty of speaking. The apostle had 
stated the dangers which would follow 
if reliance were placed on that alone, 
and he now says that something more 
is necessary— that the main qualifica- 
tions for the office are wisdom and 
knowledge. No mere power of speak- 
ing, however eloquent it might be, 
was a sufficient qualification. The 
primary things to be sought in refer- 
ence to that office were wisdom and 
knowledge, and they who were endow- 
ed with these things should be select- 
ed for public instructors. If Let him 
show out of a good conversation. From 
a correct and consistent life and de- 
portment. On the meaning of the 
word conversation^ see Notes on Phil. \, 
27. The meaning here is, that there 
should be an upright life, and that this 
should be the basis in forming the 
judgment in appointing persons to 
fill stations of importance, and espe- 
cially in the office of teaching in the 
Church. IT Sis works. His acts of 
uprightness and piety. He should be 
a man of a holy life. 1 With meekness 
of wisdom. With a wise and prudent 
gentleness of life ; not in a noisy, arro- 

fant, and boastful manner. True wis- 
om is always meek, mild, gentle ; and 
that is the wisdom which is needful if 
men would become public teachers. 
It is remarkable that the truly wise 
man is always characterized by a calm 
spirit, by a mild and placid demeanor, 
and by a gentle, though firm, enuncia- 
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versation • his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom. 

14 But if ye have bitter envy- 
ing and strife in your hearts, glo- 
ry not; and lie not against the 
truth. 

15 This * wisdom descendeth not 
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tion of his sentiments. A noisy, bois- 
terous, and stormy declaimer we nev- 
er select as a safe counselor. He may 
accomplish much in his way by his 
bold eloquence of manner, but we do 
not put him in places where we need 
far-reaching thought, or where we ex- 
pect the exercise of profound philo- 
sophical views. In an eminent degree, 
the minister of the Gospel shoula be 
characterized by a calm, gentle, and 
thoughtful wisdom— a wisdom which 
shines in all the actions of the life. 

14. Bid if ye have bUtet* envyiiig and 
strife in your hearts. If that is your 
characteristic. There is reference here 
to a fierce and unholy zeal against each 
other; a spirit of ambition and con- 
tention, if Glory not. Do not boast 
in such a case of your qualifications to 
be public teachers. Nothing would 
render you more unfit for such an 
office than such a spirit. H And lie not 
against tJie truth. You would lie a^inst 
what is true by setting up a claim to 
the requisite qualifications for such 
an office, if this is your spirit. Men 
should seek no office or station which 
they could not properly seek if the 
whole truth about them were known. 

15. This vnsdom descendeth not from 
above. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. lii. 8. 
The vnsdom here referred to is that car- 
nal or worldly wisdom which produces 
strife and contention; that kind of 
knowledge which leads to self-conceit, 
and which prompts a man to defend 
his opinions with overheated zeal. 
In the contentions which are in the 
world, in Church and State; in neigh- 
borhoods and families ; at the bar, in 
political life, and in theological ais- 
putes ; even Where there is the mani- 
festation of enraged and irascible feel- 
ing, there is often much of a certain 
kind of wisdom. There is learning, 
shrewdness, tact, logical skill, subtle 
and skillful argumentation — *^ making 
the worse appear the better reason ;" 
but all this is often connected with a 
spirit so narrow, bigoted, and conten- 



from above, but is earthly, * sen- 
sual, devilish. 

16 For where envying and strife 
w, there is • confiision and every 
evil work. 

17 But the wisdom * that is from 
above is first pure, ^ then peace- 



1 otjntUural. 
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tious, as to show clearly that it has not 
its origin in heaven. The spirit which ' 
is originated there is always connect- 
ed with 'gentleness, calmness, and the 
love of truth. 1[ But is earthly. Has 
its origin in this world, and partakes 
of its spirit. It is such as men exhibit 
who are governed only by worldly max- 
ims and principles, li&nsual. Marg., 
natural. The meaning is, that it has 
its origin in our sensual rather than in 
our intellectual and moral nature. It 
is that which takes counsel of our de- 
praved appetites and propensities, and 
not of high and spiritual influences. 
1[ Devilish. Demoniacal (5aifiowa»^r|s). 
Such as the demons exhibit. See Notes 
on chap. ii. 19. There may be indeed 
talent in it, but there is the intermin- 
gling of malignant passions, and it 
leads to contentions, strifes, divis- 
ions, and "every evil work." 

16. For whei'e envying and strife is, 
there is confu>sion. Marg., tumult^ or 
unquietness. Every thing is unsettled 
and agitated. There is no mutual con- 
fidence ; there is no union of plan and 
effort ; there is no co-operation in pro- 
moting a common object ; there is no 
stability in any plan ; for a purpose, 
though for good, formed by one por- 
tion, is defeated by another. TF And 
every evil work. Of the truth of this 
no one can have any doubt who has 
observed the efl'ects in a family or 
neighborhood where a spirit of strife 
prevails. All love and harmony, of 
course, are banished; all happiness 
disappears ; all prosperity is at an end. 
In place of the peaceful virtues which 
ought to prevail, there springs up 
every evil pas^on that tends to mar 
the peace of a community. Where 
this spirit prevails in a Church, it is 
impossible to expect any progress in 
divine things ; and in such a Church 
any effort to do good is vain. 

" The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realms of noise and strife.'* 

17. Bui the vnsdom that is from above. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7. The 
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wisdom which has a heavenly origin, 
or which is from God. The man who 
is characterized by that wisdom will 
be pure, peaceable, etc. This does not 
refer to the doctrines of religion, but to 
its spirit. K Is first pure. That is, the 
first effect of it on the mind is to make 
Mpure. The influence on the man is 
to make him upright, sincere, candid, 
holy. The word here used {ayvosi) is 
that which would be applied to one 
who is innocentjOr free from crime or 
blame. Comp. Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 
22 ; 1 John iii. 3, where the word is 
rendered, as here, pure; 2 Cor. vii. 11, 
where it is rendered clear [in this mat- 
ter] ; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Titus li. 5; 1 Pet. 
iii. 2, where it is rendered chaste. The 
meaning here is, that the first and im- 
mediate effect of religion is not on the 
intellect, to make it more enlightened; 
or on the imagination, to make it more 
discursive and brilliant; or on the 
memory and judgment, to make them 
clearer and stronger; but it is io puri- 
fy the hearty to make the man upright, 
inoffensive, and good. This passage 
should not be applied, as it often is, 
to the doctrines of religion, as if it were 
the first duty of a Church to keep it- 
self free from errors in doctrine, and 
that this ought to be sought even in 
preference to the maintenance of peace 
— as if it meant that in doctrine a 
Church should be ''''first pure, then 
peaceable;" but it should be applied 
to the individual consciences of men^ as 
showing the effect of religion on the 
heart and life. The first thing which 
it produces is to make the man him- 
self jMire and good ; then follows the 
train of blessings which the apostle 
enumerates as flowing from that. It 
is true that a Church should be pure 
in doctrinal belief, but that is not the 
truth taught here. It is not true that 
the Scripture teaches, here or else- 
where, that purity of doctrine is to be 
preferred to a peaceful spirit ; or that 
it always leads to a peaceful spirit ; or 
that it is proper for professed Christians 
and Chrtetian ministers to sacrifice, as 
is often done, a peaceful spirit in an 
attempt to preserve purity of doctrine. 
Most of the persecutions in the Church 
have grown out of this maxim. This 
led to the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition ; this kindled the fires of Smith- 
field; this inspirited Laud and his 
friends ; this has been the origin of no 
small part of the schisms in the Church. 
A pure spirit is the best promoter of 



peace, and will do more than any thing 
else to secure the prevalence of truth. 
1[ Then peaceable. The effect of true 
religion — the wisdom which is from 
above — ^will be to dispose a man to 
live in peace with all others. See 
Notes on Rom. xiv. 19; Heb. xii. 14. 
H Gentle. Mild, inoffensive, clement. 
The word here used (liruiKi^v) is ren- 
dered moderation in Phil. iv. 5 ; patient 
in 1 Thn. iii. 3 ; and gentle in Titus iii. 
2; James iii. 17; and 1 Pet. ii. 18. It 
does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. Every one has a clear 
idea of the virtue of gentleness — gentle- 
ness of spirit, of deportment, of man- 
ners ; and every one can see that that 
is the appropriate spirit of religion. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Cor. x. 1. It is from 
this word that we have derived the 
word gentleman ; and the effect of true 
religion is to make everv one, in the 
proper and best sense of the term, a 
gentleman. How can a man have evi- 
dence that he is a true Christian if he 
is not such ? The highest title which 
can be given to a man is that he is a 
Christian gentleman. TF And easy to be 
entreated. The word here used does 
not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. It means ea^y persuaded^ com- 
pliant. Of course, this refers only to 
cases where it is right and proper to 
be easily persuaded and complying. 
It can not refer to things which are m 
themselves wrong. The sense is, that 
he who is under tlfe influence of the 
wisdom which is from above is not a 
stiff, stem, obstinate, unyielding man. 
He does not take a position, and then 
hold it whether right or wrong ; he is 
not a man on whom no arguments or 

gersuasions can have any influence. 
[e is not one who can not be affected 
by appeals which may be made to him 
on the grounds of patriotism, justice, 
or benevolence ; but he is one who is 
ready to yield when truth requires him 
to do it, and who is willing to sacrifice 
his own convenience for the good of 
others. See this illustrated in the case 
of the apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 
22. Comp. Notes on that passage. 
K Full of mei'cy. Merciful ; disposed 
to show compassion to others. This 
is one of the results of the wisdom that 
is from above, for it makes us like God, 
the "Father of mercies." See Notes 
on Matt. V. 7. TF And good fruits. The 
.fruits of good living; just, benevolent, 
and kind actions. See Notes on Phil, 
i. 11 ; 2 Cor. ix. 10. Comp. James ii. 
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able, • gentle, * and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good 
fruit, without ' partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. 
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18 And the fruit ^ of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that make 
peace. 
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14-26. IT Without paHiaLUy. Marg., 
** or wrangling.^'* The word here used 
{&iiaicpiTo^) occars nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It means, prop- 
erly, not to be distinguished. Here it 
may mean either of the foUowiDg 
things : (a) not open to distinction or 
doubt; that is, unambi^ous, so that 
there shall be no necessity of attempt- 
ing; to distin^ish it from other things 
with which it seems to be intermingled, 
and no doubt about its origin or nat- 
ure; (b) making no distinction, that 
is, in the treatment of others, or impar- 
tial toward them ; or {e) without strife, 
from diaKpiputf to contend. The sec- 
ond meaning here suggested seems 
best to accord with the sense of the 

Eassage, and according to this the idea 
\ that the wisdon^ which is from 
above, or true religion, makes us im- 
partial in our treatment of others. 
That is, we are not influenced by a re- 
gard to dress, rank, or station, but we 
are disposed to do equal iustice to all 
accordme to their moral worth, and 
to show kindness to all according to 
their wants. See chap. ii. 1-4. ^And 
vnthouthypocri^. What it professes to 
be ; sincere. Thfire is no disguise or 
mask assumed. What the man pre- 
tends to be, he is. This is every where 
the nature of true religion. It has 
nothing of its own of which to be 
asham^, and which needs to be con- 
cealed ; its office is not to hide or con- 
ceal any thing that is wrong. It neith- 
er i« a mask, nor does it need a mask. 
If such is the nature of the "wisdom 
which is from above," who is there that 
should be ashamed of it ? Who is there 
that should not desire that its blessed 
influence should spread around the 
world ? 

18. And the fruit of righteousness. 
That which the righteousness here re- 
ferred to produces, or that which is the 
effect of true religion. The meaning 
is that righteousness, or true religion, 
produces certain results on the lifelike 
the effects of seed sown in good ground, 
and as certainly produces such effects, 
as seed that is sown produces a har- 
vest. 1[ Is soum in peace. Is scattered 
over the world in a peaceful manner. 



.That is, it is not done amid conten- 
tions, and brawls, and strifes. The 
&rmer sows his seed in peace. The 
fields are not sown amid the tumults 
of a mob, or the excitements of a bat- 
tle or a camp. Nothing is more calm, 
peaceful, quiet, and composed than the 
mrmer as he walks with measured tread 
over his fields scattering his seed. So 
it is in sowing the **sem of the king- 
dom," in preparing for the great har- 
vest of righteousness in the world. It 
is done by men of peace ; it is done in 
peaceful scenes, and with a peaceful 
spirit ; it is not in the tumult of war, 
or amid the hoarse brawling of a mob. 
In a pure and holy life ; in the peace- 
ful scenes of the sanctuary and the 
Sabbath ; by noiseless and unobtru- 
sive laborers, the seed is scattered over 
the world, and the result is seen in an 
abundant harvest in producing peace 
and order. If Of them that make peace. 
By those who desire to produce peace, 
or who are of a peaceful temper and 
disposition. They are engaged every 
where in scattering these blessed seeds 
of peace, contentment, and order; and 
the result shall be a j^lorious harvest 
for themselves and lor mankind — a 
harvest rich and abundant on earth 
and in heaven. The whole effect, there- 
fore, of religion is to produce i)eace. 
It is all peace—peace in its origin and 
in its results ; in the heart of the indi- 
■ vidual, and in society ; on earth, and 
in heaven. The idea with which the 
apostle commenced this chapter seems 
to have been that such persons only 
should be admitted to the office of 
public teachers. From that, his mind 
naturally turned to the effect of relig- 
ion in general, and he states that in 
the minis ti^ and out of it ; in the heart 
of the individual, and on society at 
large; here and hereafter, the effect 
of religion is to produce peace. Its 
nature is peaceful as it exists in the 
heart, and as it is developed in the 
world ; and wherever and however it 
is manifested, it is like seed sown, not 
amid the storms of war and the con- 
tentions of battle, but in the fields of 
quiet husbandry, producing in rich 
abundance a harvest of peace. In its 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM whence come wars and 
* fightings among you? eoTne 
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origin, and in all its results, it is pro- 
ductive only of contentment, sincer- 
ity, goodness, and peace. Happy he 
who has this religion in his heart; 
happy he who with liberal hand scat- 
ters its blessing^ broadcast over the 
world ! 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF THB CHAFTEB. 

In the previous chapter (ver. 13-18) 
the apostle had contrasted the wisdom 
which is from above with that which 
is from beneath. The former is peace- 
able, pure, and gentle, leading to nni- 
Tcrsal kindness and order: uie latter 
earthly, sensual, and devilish. The 
points suggested in this chapter grow 
directly out of the remarks made there, 
and are designed to show the effect of 
the ** wisdom which descendeth not 
from above,'* as evinced in the spirit 
of this world, and thus b}r contrast to 
show the value of true wisdom, or of 
the spirit of religion. Accordingly the 
apostle illustrates the effects of the 
wisdom of this world, or the spirit of 
this world, by showing what it pro- 
duces, or what they do who are under 
its influence. We are not to suppose 
that the persons to whom the apostle 
addressed this epistle were themselves 
actually guilty of the things h^re re- 
ferred to, but such things nad an ex- 
istence in the world, and it gave more 
life and spirit to the discussion to 
represent them as existing ** among 
them.** In illustrating the subject, 
he refers to the following things as 
resulting from the spirit that is oppo- 
site to the wisdom which is from above, 
viz.: (1.) Wars and fightings, which 
are to be traced solely to the lusts of 
men (vs. 1, 2) ; (2.) The neglect of 
prayer, showing the reason why they 
did not have tne things which were 
necessary (ver. 2); (3.) The fact that 
wlien they prayedf they did not obtain 
what they needed, because they pray- 
ed with improper motives, in order to 
have the means of gratifjingthelr sen- 
sual desires (ver.^; (4.) The desire 
of the friendship of the world, as one 
of the fruits of being under the influ- 
ence of tiie wisdom which is not from 
above (ver. 4); (5.) Envy, as another 
of these fhiits. Ver. 5. In view of 



they not hence, eifen of your * lusts 
that war " in your members ? 
2 Ye lust, and have not : ye ' kill, 
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these things, and of the danger to 
which they were exposed of acting 
under their influence, the apostle pro« 
ceeds to give them some solemn cau- 
tions and admonitions. He tellci them 
that God resists all who are proud, but 

fives grace to all who are humble (ver. 
) ; he counsels them to submit to God 
(ver. 7). to resist the devil (ver. 7), to 
araw nigh to God (ver. 8), to cleanse 
their hands and their hearts (ver. 8), 
to be afliicted and mourn over their 
sins, to become serious and devout 
(ver. 9), and to humble themselves be- 
fore God that he might lift them up 
(ver. 10) ; he commands them not to 
speak evil one of another, since by so 
doing they in fact set thenfselves up 
to be judges, and in the circumstances 
became judges of the law as well as of 
their brethren. Vs. 11, 12. Ho then 
rebukes the confident spirit which lays 
its plans for the future, with no just 
view of the frailty and uncertainty of 
human life, and shows them that all 
their plans for the future should be 
formed with a distinct recognition of 
their dependence on God for success, 
and even for the continuance of life. 
Ver. 13-16. The chapter closes with 
an affirmation that to him that knows 
how to do ^ood and does it not, to him 
it is sin (ver. 17), implying that all 
that he had said in the chapter might 
indeed be obvious, and that they would 
be ready to admit that these thin^ 
were true, but that if they knew this, 
and did not do right, they must be re- 
garded as guilty. 

1. From whence come vrars and fight- 
ings among you? Marg., hramings. 
The reference is to strifes and conten- 
tions of all kinds ; and the question 
then, as it is now, was an important 
one. What was their sourte or oricin? 
The answer is given in the succeeding 
part of the verse. Some have supposed 
that the aposUe refers here to the 
contests and seditions existing among 
the Jews, which afterward broke out 
in rebellion against the Roman author- 
ity, and which led to the overthrow 
of the Jewish nation. But the more 
probable reference is to domestic 
broils, and to the strifes of sects and 
parties; to the disputes which were 
carried on among the Jewish people, 
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and which perhaps led to scenes of 
violence, and to popular outbrealcs 
among themselves. When the apos- 
tle says ** among y<m/* it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that he refers to 
those who were members of the Chris- 
tian Church as actually engaged in 
these strifes, though he was writing 
to such ; but he speaks of them as a 
part of the Jewish people, and refers 
to the contentions which prevailed 
amon^ them as a peop^€— contentions 
in which those who were Christian 
converts were in great danger of par- 
ticipating, by being drawn into their 
controversies, and partaking of the 
spirit of strife which existed among 
their countrymen. • It is known that 
such a spirit of contention prevailed 
among the Jews at that time in an em- 
inent degree, and it was well to put 
those among them who professed to 
be Christians on their guard against 
such a spirit, by stating the causes of 
all wars and contentions. The solu- 
tion which the apostle has given of the 
causes of the stiifes prevailing then, 
will apply substantially to all the wars 
which have ever existed on the earth. 
IT Cohie they iwt hence, even of your 
lusts? Is not this the true source of 
all war and contention? The word 
rendered Ittsts is in the margin ren- 
dered o^SMreA. This is the usual mean- 
ing of the word (iidwvtj) ; but it is com- 
monly applied to the pleasures of sense, 
and thence denotes desire, appetite, l%ist. 
It may be applied to any desire of sen- 
sual gratification, and then to the in- 
dulgence of any corrupt propensity of 
the mind. The lust or desire of rapine, 
of plunder, of ambition, of fame, of a 
more extended dominion, would be 
properly embraced in the meaning of 
the word. The word would equally 
comprehend the spirit which leads to 
a brawl in the street, and that which 
prompted to the conquests of Alexan- 
der, Csesar, or Napoleon. All this is 
the same spirit evinced on a larger or 
smaller scale. II That war in your mem- 
bers. The word member (/neXov) de- 
notes properly a limb or member of 
the body ; but it is used in the New 
Testament to denote the members of 
the body collectively ; that is, the body 
itself as the seat of the desires and pas- 
sions. Rom. vi. 18, 19 ; vii. 5, 23 ; Col. 
iii. 5. The word war here refers to the 
conflict between those passions which 
have their seat in the flesh, and the 
better principles of the mind and con- 



science, producing a state of a^ta1 
and conflict. See Notes on Rom. 
23. Comp. Gal. v. 17. . Those corr 
passions which have their seat in 
flesh, the apostle says are the cai: 
of war. Most of the wars which h 
occurred in the world can be trace< 
what the apostle here calls lusts. ''. 
desire of booty, the love of conqii< 
the ambition for extended rule, 
ratification of revenue, these and s: 
uar causes have led to all the wars t 
have desolated the earth. Justi 
equity, the fear of God, the spirit 
true religion, never originated any w 
but the corrupt passions of men hi 
made the earth one great battle-fie 
If true religion existed among all m< 
there would be no more war. "V^ 
always supposes that wrong has he 
done on one side or the other, and tl 
one party or the other, or both? is j 
disposed to do right. The spirit 
justice, equity, and truth, which t 
religion of Christ would implant in t! 
human heart, would put an end to w 
forever. 

2. Te lust, and have not. That i 
you wish to have something whi< 
you do not now possess, and to whi< 
you have no just claim, and th 
prompts to the effort to obtain it 1 
force. You desire extension of ten 
tory, fame, booty, the means of lux 
rious indulgence^, or of magnificent 
and grandeur, and this leads to contci 
and bloodshed. These are the caus( 
of wars on the large scale among ni 
tions,andofthecontentionsandstriff 
of individuals. The general reason ii 
that others have that which we hav 
not, and which we desire to have ; an 
not content with endeavoring to ot 
tain it, if we can, in a jpeacefiil am 
honest manner, and not willing to con 
tent ourselves without its possession 
we resolve to secure it by force. Soc 
rates is reported by Plato to have sale 
on the day of his death, " Nothing els( 
but the body and its desires cause wars, 
seditions, and contests of every kind; 
for all wars arise through the posses- 
sion of wealth." — Phcedo of Plato, bj; 
Taylor, London, 1793, p. 158. The sys- 
tem of wars in general, therefore, has 
been a system of great robberies, no more 
honest or honorable than the purposes 
of the foot-padj and more dignified 
only because it mvolves greater skill 
and talent. It has been said that "to 
kill one man makes a murderer, to kill 
many makes a hero." So it may be 
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and desire to have, and can not 
obtain : ye fight and war, yet ye 
have not, because ye ask not. 



said that to steal a horse or to rob a 
house makes a man a thief or burglar; 
to fire a dwelling subjects him to the 
punishment of arson; but to plunder 
kingdoms and provinces, and fo cause 
cities, towns, and hamlets to be wrap- 
ped in fames, makes an illustrious 
conqueror, and gives a title to what is 
deemed a bright page in history. Th e 
one enrolls the name among felons, and 
consigns the perpetrator to the dun- 
geon or the gibbet ; the other, accom- 
panied with no more justice, and with 
the same spirit, sends the name down 
to future times as immortal. Yet in 
the two the all-discerning eye of God 
may see no difference except in the 
magnilude of the crime, and m the ex- 
tent of the injury which has been in- 
flicted. In his way, and according to 
the measure of his ability, the felon 
who ends his life in a dungeon or on 
the gibbet is as worthy of grateful and 
honored remembrance as the conquer- 
or triumphing in the spoils of desola- 
ted empires. 1 Ye km. Marg., "or 
envy.''* The marginal reading ^envy'** 
has been introduced from some doubt 
as to the correct reading of the text, 
whether it should be ^oi^cure, ye kill, 
or (ft^ovHTBy ye envy. The latter read- 
ins has been adopted by Erasmus, 
Bchmidius, Luther, Beza, and some 
others, though merely from conject- 
ure. There is no authority from the 
manuscripts for the change. The cor- 
rect reading undoubtedly is, ye kUl. 
This expression isprobably to be taken 
in the sense of having a murderous dis- 
posUianj or fostering a brutal and mur- 
derous spirit. It is not exactly that 
they killed or committed murder pre- 
vious to "desiring to have," but that 
they had such a covetous desire for the 
possessions of others as to produce a 
murderous and bloody temper. The 
spirit oT murder was at the bottom of 
the whole; or there was such a de- 
sire of the possessions of others as to 
lead to the commission of Jhis crime. 
Of what agffressive wars wjiich have 
ever existed is not this true ? ^Desire 
to have. That is, what is in the pos- 
session of others. ^ And can not ob- 
tain. By any fair and honest means ; 
by purcnase or negotiation, and this 
leads to bloody conquests. All wars 



8 Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume 
it upon your ^ lusts. 



1 or, plecuuret. 



might have been avoided if men had 
been content with what they had or 
could rightfully obtain, and had not 
desired to have what was in the pos- 
session of others, which they could not 
obtain by honest and honorable means. 
Every war might have been avoided by 
fair and honorable negotiation. TF y<s 
fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye 
ask not. Notwithstanding you engage 
in contentions and strifes, you do not 
obtain what you seek after. If you 
sought that from God which you truly 
need, you would obtain it, for he would 
ftestow upon you all that is really nec- 
essary. But you seek it by conten- 
tion and strife, and you have no secur- 
ity of obtaining it. He who seeks to 
gain any thing by war seeks it in an 
unjust manner, and can not depend 
on the divine help and blessing. The 
true way of obtaining any thing which 
we really need is to seek it from God 
by prayer, and then to make use of 
just and fair means of obtaining it, by 
industry and honesty, and by a due re- 
gard for the rights of others. Thus 
sought, it will be granted if it will be 
for our good ; if it is withheld, it will 
be because it is best for us that it 
should not be ours. In all the wars 
which have been waged on the earth, 
whether for the settlement of disputed 
questions, for the adiustment of 
boundaries, for the vindication of vio- 
lated rights, or for the permanent ex- 
tension of empire, how rare has it 
been that the object which prompted 
to the war has been secured! The 
course of events has shown that, in- 
disposed as men are to do justice, there 
is much more probability of obtaining 
the object by patient negotiation than 
there is by going to war. 

3. Te ask and receive not. That is, 
either some of you ask, or you ask on 
some occasions. : Though seeking in 
general what you desire by strife, and 
without regard to the rights of others, 
yet you sometimes pray. It is not un- 
common for men who go even to an 
unrighteous war to pray, or to pro- 
cure the services of a chaplain to pray 
for them. It sometimes happens that 
the covetous and quarrelsome, that 
those who live to wrong others, and 
who are fond of litigation, pray. Such 
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4 Te adulterers and adulteresses, 
know ye not that the friendship " 
of the world is enmity with God ? 



a 1 John S. 15. 



men may be professors of religion. 
They keep up a form of worship in 
their feimilles. They pray for success 
in their worldly engagemeots, though 
those engagements are based on coy- 
etousness. Instead of seeking prop- 
erty that they may glorify God and do 
good ; that they may relieve the poor 
and distressed ; that they may be the 
patrons of learning, philanthropy, and 
religion, they do it that they may live 
in splendor, and be able to pamper 
their lusts. It is not indeed very com- 
mon that persons with such ends and 
aims of lire vravj but they sometime? 
do it; for, alas! there are many pro- 
fessors of religion who have no higher 
aims than these, and not a few such 
professors feel that consistency de- 
mands that they should observe some 
form of prayer. If such persons do 
not receive what they ask for ; if they 
are not prospered in their plans, they 
should not set it down as evidence that 
dod does not hear prayer, but as evi- 
dence that their prayers are offered for 
improper objecfe, or with improper 
motives. IT Because ye ask amiss. Ye 
do it with a view to self-indulgence and 
carnal gratification. ^ That you may 
consume it upon your lusts. Marg., 
pleantres. This is the same word which 
IS used in ver. 1, and rendered lusts. 
The reference is to sensual gratifica- 
tions, and the word would include all 
that comes under the name of sensual 
pleasure^ or carnal appetite. It was 
not that they might have a decent and 
comfortable living, which would not 
be improper to desire, but that they 
might have the means of luxurious 
dress and living, tperhaps the means 
oftgross sensual gratifications. Pray- 
ereoffered that we may have the means 
of sensuality and voluptuousness we 
have no reason to suppose God will 
answer, for he has not promised to 
hear such prayers ; and it becomes ev- 
ery one who prays for worldly pros- 
perity, and for success in business, to 
examine his motives with the clos-- 
est scrutiny. Nowhere is deception 
more likely to creep in than into such 
prayers ; nowhere are we more likely 
to be mistaken in regard to our real 
motives than when w^ ask God for 
success in our worldly employments. 



whosoever therefore will be a 
friend of the world is the enemy 
of God. 



4. Ye adulterers and adulteresses. 
These words are frequently used to 
denote those who are fidthless toward 
God, and are often applied to those 
who forsake God for idols. Hos. iii. 
1 ; Isa. Ivii. 3, 7 ; Ezek. xvi. ; xxiii. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the 
apostle meant that those to whom he 
wrote were literally guilty of the sins 
here referred to, but he rather refers to 
those who were un&ithful to their cov- 
enant with God, by neglecting their 
duty tohim,and byyieldinff themselves 
to the indulgence of their own lusts 
and passions. The idea is, " You have 
in effect broken your marriage cove- 
nant with God by loving the .world 
more than him ; and, by the indulgence 
of your carnal inclinations, you have 
violated those obligations to self-mor- 
tification and self-denial to which you 
were bound to your religious engage- 
ments." To convince them of the evil 
of this, the apostle shows them what 
was the true nature of that friendship 
of the world which they sought. It 
may be remarked here that no terms 
could have been found which would 
have shown more decidedly the nature 
of the sin of forgetting the covenant 
vows of religion than uiose which the 
apostle uses here. It is a deeper crime 
to be unfaithful to God than to any 
created being ; and it will yet be s«en 
that even the violation of the marriage 
contract, great as is the sin, is a slight 
offense compared with unfeithfulness 
toward God. TF Know ye not that the 
friendshm of the xoorld. Comp. 1 John 
li. 15. The term world here is to be 
understood not of the physical world 
as God made it, for we could not well 
speak of the ^-^ friendship " of that, but 
of the community^ or people^ called ** tJie 
toorldy^^ in contradistinction froni the 
people of God. Comp. John xii. 81 ; 
1 Cor. i. 20- iii. 19; Gal. iv. 8; Col. ii. 
8. The ** friendship of the world" 
{<l>i\la TOW Kofffiou) is the love of that 
world ; of 4he maxims which govern 
it, the principles which reign there, the 
ends that are sought, and the amuse- 
ments and gratifications which <iliar- 
acterize it as distinguished from the 
Church of God. It consists in setting 
our hearts on those things ; in con 
forming to them; in making tliem tlic 
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object of onr pnrstiit with the same 
spirit with which they are sought by 
those who make do pretensions to re- 
ligion. See Notes on Rom. zii. 2. His 
tnmity wUh God, Is in fact hostility 
against God, since that world is ar- 
rayed against him. It neither obeys 
his laws, submits to his claims, nor 
seeks to honor him. To love that 
world is, therefore, to be arrayed 
%aiDst God, and the spirit which 
would lead us to this is in fact a spirit 
of hostility to him. IT Whosoever tJiere- 
fore toiU be afinend of the world, '^Who- 
ever^^ he may be, whether in the Church 
or out of it. The fact of being a mem- 
ber of the Church makes no (ufference 
in this respect, for it is as easy to be a 
friend of me world in the Church as 
out of it The phrase "whosoever 
wttt" (fiovXfi^^) iTaphes purpose^ inten- 
iiony design. It supposes that the heart 
is set on it, or that there is a deliber- 
ate purpose to seek the friendship of 
the world. It refers to that strong de- 
sire which often exists, even among 
professing Christians, to secure the 
friendship of the world ; to copy its 
fashions and vanities; to enjoy its 
pleasures ; and to share its pastimes 
and its friendships. Wherever there 
is a manifested purpose to find our 
chosen friends and associates there 
rather than among Christians ; wher- 
ever there is a greater desire to enjoy 
the smiles and approbation of the 
world than there is to enjoy the ap- 
probation of God and the blessings ol a 
good conscience ; and wherever there 
18 more conscious pain because we have 
failed to win the applause of the world, 
or have offended its votaries, and have 
sunk ourselves in its estimation, than 
there is because we have neglected our 
duty to our Saviour, and have lost the 
enjoyment of religion, there is the 
clearest proof that the heart toUls or 
desires to be the "friend of the world." 
If Is the enemy of God. This is a most 
solemn declaration, and one of feari\il 
import in its bearing on many who are 
members of the Church. It settles the 
point tiiat any one, no matter what his 
professions, who is characteristically 
afiiend of the world, can not be a true 
Christian. In regard to the meaning 
of this important verse, then, it may 
be remarKCd: (1.) That there is a 
sense in which the love of this world, 
or of the physical universe, is not 
wrong. That kind of love for it as the 
work of God which perceives the 



evidence of his wisdom and goodness 
and power in the various objects of 
beauty, usefulness, and grandeur 
spread around us, is not. evil. The 
world as such — the physical structure 
of the earth— of the mountains, forests, 
flowers, seas, lakes, and valleys, is full 
of illustrations of the divine character, 
and it can not be wrong to contemplate 
those things with interest, or with 
warm affection toward their Creator. 
Psa. cxi. 2. (2. ) When that world, how- 
ever, becomes our portion ; when we 
study it only as a matter of science, 
without "looking through nature up 
to Nature's Godr* when we seek the 
wealth which it has to confer, or en- 
deavor to appropriate as our supreme 
portion its lands, its minerals, its 
fruits; when we are satisfied with what 
it yields ; when in the possession or 
pursuit of these things our thoughts 
never rise to God ; and when we par- 
take of the spirit which rules in the 
hearts of those who avowedly seek 
this world as their portion, then the 
love of the world becomes evil, and 
comes in direct conflict with the spir- 
it of true religion. (3. ) The statement 
in this verse is, therefore, one of most 
fearful import for many professors of 
religion. There are many in the 
Church who, so far as human judgment 
can go, are characteristically lovers of 
the world. This is shown (a) by their 
conformity to it in all in which the 
world is distinguished from the Church 
as such : (&) in their seeking the friend- 
ship of the world, or their finding their 
friends there rather than among Chris- 
tians; (c) in preferring the amuse- 
ments of the world to the scenes where 
spiritually minded Christians find 
their chief nappiness ; {d) in pursuing 
the same pleasures that the people of 
the world do, with the same expense, 
the same extravagance, the same lux- 
ury ; {e) in making their worldly in- 
terest the great object of living, and 
every tibing else subordinate to that. 
This spirit exists in all cases where no 
worldly interest is sacrificed for relig- 
ion ; where every thing that religion 
peculiarly requires is sacrificed for the 
world. If this be so. then there are 
many professing Christians who are 
the " enemies of God." See Notes on 
Phil. iii. 18. They have never known 
what is true fViendship for him, and by 
their lives they show that they can 
be ranked only amon^ his foes. It 
becomes every professing Christian, 
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5 Do ye think that the Script- 
ure saith in vain, The spirit 

1 «1l«t01M(|f. 



therefore, to examine himself with the 
deepest earnestness to determine 
whether he is characteristically a friend 
of the world or of God ; whether he is 
living for this life ODly,pr is animated 
by thehigh andpnre principles of those 
who are the friends of God. The ^eat 
Searcher of hearts can not be deceived, 
and soon our appropriate place will 
be assigned us, and our final Judge 
will determine to which class of the 
two great divisions of the human fam- 
ily we belong— to those who are the 
friends of the world, or to those who 
are the friends of God. 

5. Do ye think that the Scripture taith 
in vain. Few passages of the New Tes- 
tament have given expositors more 
perplexity than this. The difficulty 
has arisen from the fact that no such 

Eassage as that which seems here to 
e quoted is found in the Old Testa- 
ment; and to meet this difficulty ex- 
positors have resorted to various con- 
jectures and solutions. Some have 
supposed that the passage is spurious, 
and that it was at first a gloss in the 
margin, placed there by some tran- 
scriber, and was then introduced into 
the text ; some,that the apostle quotes 
from an apocryphal book ; some, that 
he quotes the general spirit of the Old 
Testament rather than any particular 
place; some regard it not as a quota- 
tion, but read l^e two members sepa- 
rately, supplying what Is necessary to 
complete the sense, thus: "Do yon 
think that the Scripture speaks in 
Tain, or without a good reason, when it 
condemns siich a worldly temper ? No ; 
that yon can not suppose. Do you 
ima^ne that the Spirit of God, which 
dwelleth in us Christians, leads to 
covetousness, pride, envy? No. On 
the contrary, to such as follow his 
guidance and direction, he ^Ives more 
abundant grace and favor.^* This is 
the solution proposed by Benson, and 
adopted by Bloomfield. But this so- 
lution is by no means satisfactory. 
Two things are clear In regard to the 

Sassage : (1.) That James meant to ad- 
uce something that was mid some- 
where, or which could be regarded as 
a quotationy or as authority in the case, 
for he uses the formula by which such 
quotations are made ; and (3.) that he 
meant to refer, not to an apocryphal 



that dwelleth in us lusteth ' t 
envy?" 



a Eecl. 4. 4. 



book, but to the inspired and canor 
leal Scriptures, for he uses a terr 
(n ypatphh ** ^ Scripture^'''* which i 
every where employed to denote th 
Old Testament, and which is nowher 
applied to an apocryphal book. Mati 
xxl. 42 ; xxlL 29 ; xxvl. 54, 56 ; Johi 
11. 22; V. 89; vll. 88, 42; x. 85, et al 
The word is used more than fifty time 
in the New Testament, and is neve 
applied to any books but those whiel 
were regarded by the Jews as inspired 
and which constitute now the Oh 
Testament, except In 2 Pet. iii. 16 
where it refers to the writings of Paul 
The difficulty in the case arises fron 
the fact that no such passage as th< 
one here quoted Is found in so manj 
words in the Old Testament, nor anj 
of which it can fairly be regarded as i 
quotation. The only solution of the 
difficulty which seems to me to be al 
all satisiactory is to suppose that the 
apostle, in the remark made here in 
the form of a quotation, refers to the 
Old Testament, but that he had not 
his eye on any particular passage, and 
did not mean to quote the vxyras liter- 
ally, but meant to refer to what was 
the current teaching or general spir- 
it of the Old Testament ; or that he 
meant to say that this sentiment was 
found there, and designed himself to 
embody the sentiment in words, and 
to put it into a condensed form. His 
eye was on envy as at the bottom of 
many of the contentions and strifes 
existing on earth (chap. lil. 16), and of 
the spirit of the world which prevailed 
every where (chap. iv. 4), and he refers 
to the general teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament that the soul is by nature in- 
clined to envy ; or that this is lodged 
deep In the heart of man. That truth 
which was thus uttered every where in 
the Scriptures was not taught "in 
vain." The abundant facts which ex- 
isted showing Its development and op- 
eration In contentions and wars and 
a worldly spirit proved that it was 
deeply Imbedded m the human soul. 
This general truth, that man is prone 
to envy, or that there is much in our 
nature which inclines us to it, i< abun- 
dantly taught in the Old Testament 
Ecd. iv. 4 : "I considered all travail, 
and every right work, that for this a 
man Is envied of his neighbor." Job 
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6 But he giveth more grace: 
Wherefore he saith, " God resisteth 



a Prov. M. 23. 



V. 2 : " Wrath killeth, and envy slay- 
eth the silly one." Prov. xiv. 30: 
"Envy is the rottenness of the bones." 
Prov. xxvil. 4 : ," Who is able to stand 
before envy?" For particular in- 
stances of this, and the effect, see 
Gen. xxvi. 14 ; xxx. 1 ; xxxvii. 11 ; Psa. 
evi. 16; Ixxiii. 3. These passages 
prove that there is a strong propen- 
sity in human nature to envy, and it 
was in accordance with the design of 
the apostle to show this. The effects 
of envy to which he himself referred 
evinced the same thing, and demon- 
strated that the utterance given to 
this sentiment in the Old Testament 
was not "in vain," or was not false, 
for the records in the Old Testament 
on the subject found a strong confir- 
mation in the wars and strifes and 
worldliness of which he was speaking. 
TI Saith in vain. " Says falsely ;" that 
is. the testimony thus borne is true. 
The apostle means that what was said 
in the Old Testament on the 8ut)ject 
found abundant confirmation in the 
facts which were continually occur- 
ring, and especially in those to which 
he was adverting. 1 The spirit that 
dwdleth ifi tis. Many have supposed 
that the word spirit here refers to the 
Holy Spirit, or the Christian spirit; 
but in adopting this interpretation, 
they are obliged to render the passage 
" the spirit that dwells in us lusteih 
against envy," or tends to check and 
suppress it. But this interpretation 
is forced and unnatural, and is one 
which the Greek will not well bear. 
The more obvious intei*pretation is to 
refer it to our spirit or disposition as 
we are by nature, and it is equivalent 
to saying that we are naturally prone 
to envy. IT Liisteth to envy. Strongly 
tends to envy. The margin is ^^envioits- 
lyy^"* hot the sense is the same. The 
idea is, that there is in man a strong 
inclination to look with dissatisfaction 
on the superior happiness and prosper- 
ity of others ; to desire to make what 
they possess his own ; or at any rate 
to deprive them of it by detraction, 
by fhiud, or by robbery. It is this 
feeling which leads to calumny, to 
contentions, to wars, and to that 
strong worldly ambition which makes 
us anxious to surpass all others, and 
which is so hostile to the humble and 
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the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble. 



contented spirit of religion. He who 
could trace all wars and contentions 
and worldly plans to their source — all 
the schemes and purposes of even pro- 
fessed Christians that do so much to 
mar their religion and to make them 
worldly-minded to their real origin — 
would be surprised to find how much 
is to be attributed to envy.^ We are 
pained that others arc more* prosper- 
ous than we are ; we desire to possess 
what they have, though we have no 
right to it, and this leads to the vari- 
ous guilty methods which are pursued 
to lessen their enjoyment of it, or to 
obtain It onrselves, or to show that 
they do not possess as much as they 
are commonly supposed to. This 
purpose win be accomplished If we 
can obtain more than they have; or 
if we can diminish what they actually 
possess ; or If by any statements to 
which we can give currency In society 
the general Impression shall be that 
they do not possess as much wealth, 
domestic peace, happiness, or honor 
as Is supposed— for thus the spirit of 
envy in our bosoms will be gratified. 
6. BiU, he gimth more grace. The ref- 
erence here Is undoubtedly to God. 
Some have regarded this clause as a 
continuation of the quotation In the 
previous verse, but It Is rather to be 
considered as a declaration of the apos- 
tle himself. The writer had just 
spoken of envy, and of the crimes 
which grew out of It. He thought of 
the wars and commotions of the earth, 
and of the various lusts which reign 
among men. Id the contemplation of 
these things. It seems suddenly to have 
occtfrred to him that aU were not un- 
der the Influence of these things ; that 
there were cases where men were re- 
strained, and where a spirit opposite 
to these thln^ prevailed. Another 
passage of Scripture struck his mind, 
containing the truth that there was a 
class of men to whom God gave grace 
to restrain these passions, and to sub- 
due these carnal propensities. They 
were the humble, In contradistinction 
to the proud, and he states the fact 
that "God giveth more grace;" that 
Is, that in some instances he confers 
more grace than in the cases referred 
to; to some he gives more grace to 
overcome their evil passions, and to 
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Bubdnc their corrupt incliDatioDS,than 
he docs to others. The meaning may 
be thus expressed: **It is true that 
the natural spirit in man is one that 
tends to envy, and that it thus leads to 
all the sad consequences of envy. But 
there are instances in which higher 
grace or favor is conferred ; in which 
these feelings are subdued, and these 
consequences are prevented. They are 
not indeed to be found among the 
proud, whom God always resists ; but 
they are to be found among the meek 
and the humble. Wheremre submit 
yourselves to his arrangements ; resist 
the devil; draw nigh to God; purify 
yourselves, and weep over your past 
offenses, and you shall find that the 
Lord will lift you up, and bestow his 
favor upon you." Ver. 10. If Where- 
fore he saith, Tlie reference here is to 
rrov. ill. 34 : " Surely he scorneth the 
scomers; but he giveth grace unto 
the lowly." The quotation is made 
exactly from the Septuagint, which, 
though not entirely literal, expresses 
the sense of the Hebrew without es- 
sential inaccuracy. This passage is 
also quoted in 1 Pet. v. 5. TF God i-e- 
sUteth the provd. The proud are those 
who have an inordinate self-esteem; 
who have a high and unreasonable 
conceit of their own excellence or im- 
portance. This may extend to any 
thing: to beauty, or strength, or at- 
tainments, or family, or country, or 
equipage, or rank, or even religion. 
A man may be proud of any thing that 
belongs to him, or which can in any 
way be construed as a part of him- 
self, or as pertaining to him. This 
does not, of course, apply to a correct 
estimate of ourselves, or to the meje 
knowledge that we may excel others. 
One may know that he has more 
strength, or higher attainmenii in 
learning and in the mechanic arts, or 
greater wealth than others, and yet 
have properly no pride in the case. 
He has only a correct estimate of him- 
self, and he attaches no undue impor- 
tance to himself on account of it. His 
heart is not lifted up ; he claims no 
undue deference to himself; he con- 
cedes to all others what is their due ; 
and he is humble before God, feeling 
that all that he has, and is, is nothing 
in his sight. He is willing to occupy 
his appropriate place in tne sight or 
God and men, and to be esteemed just 
as he is. Pride goes beyond this, and 
gives to a man a degree of self-estima- 



tion which is not warranted by ai 
thing that he possesses. God lool 
at things as they are; and hence 1 
abhors and humbles this arrogai 
claim. Lev. xxvi. 19 : Job xxxiii. 1' 
Psa. lix. 12; Prov. viii. 13 ; xvi. 1^ 
xxix. 13 ; Isa. xxiiL 9 ; xxviii. 1 ; Dai 
iv. 37 ; Zech. x. 11. This resistance c 
pride he shows not only in the explic 
declarations of his word, but in tl 
arrangements of his providence an 
grace. (1.) In his providence — in tl 
reverses and disappointments whic 
occur ; in the necessity of abandonin 
the splendid mansion which we ha 
built; or in disappointing us in som 
favorite plan by which our pride ws 
to be nurtured and gratified. ^2.) I 
sickness — taking away the beauiy an 
strength on wmch we had so muc 
valued ourselves, and bringing us t 
the sad condition of a sick-bed (3. 
In the grave— bringingus down to coj 
ruption and worms. Why should on 
be proud who will soon become s 
offensive to his best friends that the 
will gladly hide him in the grave? (4. 
In the plan of salvation he oppose 
our pride. Not a feature of that plai 
is fitted to foster pride, but all i 
adapted to make us humble, (a) Th 
necessity for the plan — that we ar 
guilty and helpless sinners; (b) th 
selection of a Saviour^one who wa 
so poor, who was so much despised b; 
the world, and who was put to deatJ 
on a cross ; (c) our entire dcpendenci 
on him for salvation, with the assur 
ance that we have no merit of our own 
and that salvation is all of grace ; {d 
the fact that we are brought to em 
brace it only by the agency of the Holj 
Spirit, and that if we were left to our 
selve? we should never have one right 
thought or holy desire — all this is fit 
ted to humble us, and to bring us lo\i 
before God. God has done nothing tc 
foster the self-estimation of the humau 
heart; but how much has he done to 
"stain the pride of all gloi7 !" See 
Notes on Isa. xxiii.9. ^Mu^vethgract 
unto the humble. The meaning is, that 
he shows them /owr; that he bestows 
upon them the grace needfid to secure 
their salvation. This he does (L) be- 
cause they feel their need of his fiivor; 
(2.) because they will welcome hi« 
teaching and value his friendship ; (3.) 
because all the arrangements of hia 
grace are adapted only to such a state 
of mind. You can not teach one who 
is so wise that he already supposes he 
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7 Submit yourselves therefore to 
Gk)d. Resist • the devil, and he 
will flee from you. 

8 Draw * nigh to God, and he 

a 1 P«t. S. 9. bi Chron. IS. S. 



knows enough ; you can not bestow 
grace on one who has no sense of the 
need of it. The arrangements of sal- 
vation are adapted only to a humble 
heart. 

7. Submit yourselves thertfore to Ood. 
That is, in his arrangements for ob- 
taining his favor. Yidd to what he 
has judged necessary for your welfare 
in the life that is, and for your salva- 
tion in the life to come. The dntv 
here enjoined is that of entire acqui- 
escence in the arrangements of God, 
whether in his providence or grace. 
All thesyirc for our good, and submis- 
sion to inem is required b^ the spirit 
of true humility. The object of the 
command here, and in the succeeding 
injunctions in respect to particular 
duties, is to show them how they 
might obtain the grace which God is 
willing to bestow, and how they might 
overcome the evils against which the 
apostle had been endeavoring to guard 
them. The true method of doing this 
is by submitting ourselves in all thittgs 
to God. HBesut the devil, and he toiU 
flee from. you. While you yield to God 
in all things, you are to yield to the 
devil in none. Jou are to resist and 
oppose him in whatever way he may 
approach you, whether by allure- 
ments, by flattering promises, by the 
fascinations of the world, by tempta- 
tion, or by threats. See 1 Pet. v. 9. 
Satan makes his way, and secures his 
triumphs, rather by art, cunning, de- 
ception, and threatenings, than by 
true courage ; and when opposed man- 
fully he flies. The true w^y of meet- 
ing him is by direct resistance, rather 
than by ar^ment ; by steadmstly re- 
fusing to yield in the slightest degree, 
rather than by a belief that we can ei- 
ther conyince him that he is wrong, or 
can return to virtue when we have gone 
a certain length in complving with his 
demands. No one is safe who yields 
in the least to the suggestions of the 
tempter ; there is no one who is not 
safe if he do not yield. A man, for ex- 
ample, is always safe from intemper- 
ance if he resist all allurements to in- 
dulgence in strong drink, and never 
yields in the slightest degree ; no one 



will draw nigh to you. Cleanse • 
your hands, ye sinners : and puri- 
fy your hearts, ye double-minded. 
9 Be afflicted, and mourn, and 
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is certainly safe if he drink even mod- 
erately. 

8. Jjraw nigh to God, and he wiU draw 
nigh to you. Comp. 2 Chron. xv. 2. 
This declaration contains a great and 
important principle in religion. If we 
wish the lavor ot God, we must come 
to him ; nor can we hope for his mercy 
unless we approach him and ask him 
for it. We can not come literaUy any 
nearer to God than we always are, for 
he is always round about us ; but we 
may come nearer in a spiritual sense. 
We may address him directly in prayer ; 
we may approach him by meditation 
on his character; we may draw near 
to him in the ordinances of religion. 
We can never ho^ for his favor while 
we prefer to remain at a distance from 
him; none who in fact draw near to 
him will find him unwilling to bestow 
on them the blessings which they need. 
1 Cleanse your hands, ye sinners. There 
may possibly be an allusion here to 
Isa. i. 15, 16 : ** Your hands are full of 
blood ; wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil." 
The Iieai't is the seat of motives and 
intentions — that by which we devise 
any thing ; the hands^ the instruments 
by which we execute our purposes. 
The hands here are represented as de- 
filed by blood, or by acts of iniquity. 
To wash or cleanse the hands was, 
tl^erefore, emblematic of |>utting away 
transgression. Matt, xxvii. 24. Comp. 
Deut. xxi. 6 ; Psa. xxvi. 6. The hea- 
then and the Jews were accustomed 
to wash their hands before they en- 
gaged in public worship. The partic- 
ular idea here is, that m order to ob- 
tain the favor of God it is necessary 
to put away our sins ; to approach hin. 
with a purpose and desire to be pure 
and holy. The mere washing of the 
hands, in itself, could not recommend 
us to his favor ; but that of which the 
washing of the hands would be an em- 
blem would be acceptable in his sight. 
It may be inferred from what is said 
here that no one can hope for the favor 
of God who does not abandon his 
transgressions. The des^ of the apos- 
tle is, evidently, to state one of the 
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weep : let your laughter be turned 
to mourning, and your joy to 
keayiness. 



conditions on wbicli we can malce an 
acceptable approach to God. It is in- 
dispensable that we come with a pur- 
pose and desire to wash ourselves from 
all iniquity ; to put away from us all 
our transgressions. So David said, 
" I will wash my hands in innocency ; 
so will I compass thine altar, O Lord.'* 
Psa. xxvL 6. t AfuL purify jour hearts. 
That is, do not rest satisfied with a 
mere external reformation ; with put- 
ting away your outward transgres- 
sions. There must be a deeper work 
than that : a work which will reach 
to the heart, and which will purify 
the affections. This agrees with aU 
the requisitions of the Bible, and is in 
accordance with what must be the nat- 
ure of religion. If the heart is wrong, 
nothing can be rl^ht If, while we 
seek an external reformation, we still 
give indulgence to the secret corrup- 
tions of the heart, it is clear that we 
can have no true religion, t Ye dovbU- 
minded. See Notes on chap. i. 8. The 
apostle here seems to have had his eye 
on those who were vacillating in their 
purposes ; whose hearts were not de- 
cidedly fixed, but who were halting 
between good and evil. The heaH was 
not right in such persons. It was not 
settled and determined in favor of re- 
ligion, but vibrated between that and 
the world. The proper business of 
such persons, therefore, was to cleanse 
the heart from disturbing influences, 
that it might settle down in unwaver- 
ing attachment to that which is gooj}. 
9. Be afflictedy and mourn^ and weep. 
That is, evidently, on account of your 
sins. The sins to which the apostle 
refers are those which he had specified 
In the previous part of the chapter, 
and which he had spoken of as so evil 
in their nature, and so dangerous in 
their tendency. The word rendered 
"be afflicted" means properly to en- 
dure toil or hardship; then to endure 
affliction or distress, and here means 
that they were to afflict themsdves; that 
is, they were to feel distressed and sad 
on account of their transgressions. 
Comp. Ezra viiL 21. The other words 
in this clause are those which are ex- 
pressive of deep grief and sorrow. 
The language here used shows that 
the apostle supposed that it was pos- 



10 Humble • yourselves in th 
sight of the Lord, and he shall liJ 
you up. 

a Matt 93. It. 



sible that those who had done wron 
should voluntarily feel sorrow for it 
and that, therefore, it was proper t 
call upon them to do it. i Let yoii 
laughter be turned to mourning. I 
would seem that the persons referret 
to, instead of suitable sorrow and hu 
mUiation on account of sin, gave them 
selves to joyousness, mirth, and revel 
ry. Seeasimilarinstanceinlsa.xxii.l2 
Id. It is often the case that those fo 
whom the deep sorrows of repentanc< 
would be peculiarly appropriate ^v< 
themselves to mirth and vanity. Th« 
apostle here says that such mirth die 
not become them. Sorrow, deep an( 
unfeig|iied,was appropriate obaccouui 
of their sins, and the sound or laugh 
ter and of revelry should be changec 
to notes of lamentation. To ho^ 
many of the assemblies of the vain, 
the gay, and the dissipated might the 
exhortotion in this passage with pro 
prlety be now addressed ! If Your^ 
to heaviness. The word here rendered 
heaviness occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It means d^ection^ 
sorrow. It is not gloom, melancholy, 
or moroseness, but it is sorrow on ac- 
count of sin. God has so made us that 
we should feel sorrow when we arc 
conscious that we h^ve done wronc, 
and it is appropriate that we should 
do so. 

10. Bumble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord. Comp. Matt, xxiii. 12. See 
Notes on ver. 6. That is, be willing 
to take your appropriate place in the 
dust on account of j'our transgres- 
sions. This is to be done ** in the si^ht 
of the Lord," or before him. Our sins 
have been committed against him, 
and their principal aggravation, who- 
ever may have been wronged by them, 
and great as may be their criminality 
in other respects, arises from that 
consideration. Psa. li. 4: ".Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight." Luke 
XV. 18 : "I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say to him, Father, 1 
have sinned agaimi heaven^ and be- 
fore thee." As the Being against 
whom we have sinned is the on^ one 
who can pardon, it is proper that we 
should humble ourselves before him 
with penitent confession, t And he 
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11 Speak • not evil one of anoth- 
er, brethren. He that speaketh 



aEph.4. 31. lPet.S.1. 



shall lift you up. He will exalt you 
from the condition of a broken-heart- 
ed penitent to that of a forgiven child ; 
he will wipe away your tears, remove 
the sadness of your heart, fill you with 
joy, and clothe you with the garments 
of salvation. This declaration is in 
accordance with all the promises in 
the Bible, and with all the facts which 
occur on the earth, that God is will- 
ing to show mercy to the humble and 
contrite, and to receive those who are 
truly penitent into his favor. Comp. 
Luke XV. 22. 

11. JSpeak not evU one of another^ breth- 
ren. It is not known to whom the 
ax)08tle here particularly refers, nor is 
it necessary to know. It is probabl<^ 
that among those whom he addressed 
there were some who were less circum- 
spect in regard to speaking of others 
than they should be, and perhaps this 
evil prevailed. There are few commu- 
nities where such an injunction would 
not be proper at any time, and few 
churches where some might not be 
found to whom the exhortation would 
be applicable. Comp. Notes on Eph. 
iv. 31 ; 1 Pet. ii. 1. The evil here re- 
ferred to is that of talking against 
otnevs — against their actions, their 
motives, their manner of living, their 
families, etc. Few things are more 
common in the world; nothing is 
more decidedly against the true spirit 
of religion, i Me that speakeih evU of 
his br^er. Referring here probably 
to a Christian brother, or to a fellow- 
Christian. The word may however 
be used in a larger sense to denote 
any one— a brother of the human race. 
Relij^on forbids both, and would re- 
strain us from all evil speaking against 
any human being. H And judgeth his 
brother. His motives or his conduct. 
See Notes on Matt. vii. 1. IT Speaketh 
evil of the law^ and judgeth the law. In- 
stead of manifesting the feeling of a 
brother, he sets himself up as a judge, 
and not only a judge of his brother, 
but a judge of the law. The law here 
referred to is probably the law of 
Christ, or the rule which all Christians 
profess to obey. It is that which 
James elsewhere calls the "law of 
liberty" (see Notes on chap. i. 25); 
the law which released men from the 
servitude of the Jewish rites, and gave 



evil of his brother, and judgeth 
his brother, speaketh evil of the 



them liberty to worship God without 
the restraint and bondage (Acts xv. 
10; Gal. iv. 21-51) implied in that an- 
cient system of worship ; and the law 
by which it was contemplated that 
they should be free from sin. It is 
not absolutely certain to what the 
apostle refers here, but it would seem 
probable that it is to some course of 
conduct which one portion of the 
Church felt they were at liberty to fol- 
low, but which another portion re- 
garded as wrong, and for which they 
censured them. The explanation 
which will best suit the expressions 
here used is that which supposes that 
it refers to some difference of opinion 
which existed among Christians, es- 
pecially among those of Jewish origin, 
about the binding nature of the Jew- 
ish laws in regard to circumcision, to 
holy days, to ceremonial observances, 
to the distinctions of meats, etc. A 
part regarded the law on these sub- 
jects as still binding ; another portion 
supposed that the obligation in regard 
to these matters had ceased by the in- 
troduction of the Gospel. Those who 
regarded the obligation of the Mosaic 
law as still binding would of course 
judge their brethren, and regard them 
as guilty of a disregard of the law of 
God by their conduct. We know that 
differences of opinion on these points 
gave rise to contentions, and to the 
formation of parties in the Church, and 
that it required all the wisdom of 
JPaul and of the other apostles to hosh 
the contending elements to peace. 
Comp. Notes on Col. ii. 16-18. To 
some such source of contention the 
apostle doubtless refers here ; and the 
meaning probably is that they who 
held the opinion that all the Jewish 
ceremonial laws were still binding on 
Christians, and who judged and con- 
demned their brethren who did not, 
by such a course judged and con- 
demned "the law of liberty" under 
which they acted — the law of Chris- 
tianity that had abolished the cere- 
monial observances, and released men 
from their obligation. The judgment 
which they passed, therefore, was not 
only on their brethren, but was on 
that law of Christianity which had 
given greater liberty of conscience, 
and which was intended to abolish 
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law, and judgeth the law : but if 
thou judge the law, thou art not 
a doer of the law, but a judge. 



the obligation of the Jewisti ritual. 
The same thing now occurs when we 
judge others for a course which their 
consciences approve, because they do 
not deem it necessary to comply with 
all the rules which we think to be 
binding. Not a few of the harsh Judg* 
ments which one class of religionists 
pronounces on others are in &ctjudg- 
ments on t?ie laws qf Christ. We set 
up our own standards, or our own 
interpretations, and then we judge 
others for not complying with them, 
when in fact they may be acting only 
as the law of Christianity properly un- 
derstood would allow them to do. 
They who set up the claim to a right 
to judge the conduct of others should 
be ceiaain that they understand the 
nature of religion themselves. It may 
be presumedy unless there is evidence 
to the contrary, that others are as con- 
scientious as we are ; and it may com- 
monly be supposed that they who dif- 
fer from ns have some reason for what 
they do, and may be desirous of ^lori- 
fyiug their Lord and Master, and that 
Viey may possibly be right. It is com- 
monly not safe to jud^e hastily of a 
man who has turned his attention to 
a particular subject, or to suppose 
that he has no reasons to allege for 
his opinions or conduct. ^ But if thou 
iitdge the laWy thou art not a doer of the 
laWy but a judge. It is implied here 
that it is the simple duty of every 
Christian to obey the law. He is not 
to assume the office of a judge about 
its propriety or fitness, but he is to do 
what he supposes the law to require 
of him, and Is to allow others to do 
the same. Our business in religion is 
not to make laws, or to declare what 
they should have been, or to amend 
those that are made: it is simply to 
obey those which are appointed, and 
to allow others to do the same, as 
they understand them. It would be 
well for all individual Christians and 
Christian denominations to learn this, 
and to imbibe the spirit of charity to 
which it would prompt. 

12. There is owe Txiwgiver. There is 
but one who has a right to give law. 
The reference here is undoubtedly to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Leg- 
islator of the Church. ThiSy too, is a 



12 There is one Lawgiver, who " 
is able to save and to destroy : who 
art thou that judgest another? 



a Matt. 10. 98. 



most important and vital principle, 
though one that has been most imper- 
fectly understood and acted upon. The 
tendency every where has been to en- 
act otfier laws than those appointed by 
Christ — the laws of synods and coun- 
cils — and to claim that Christians are 
bound to observe them, and should be 
punished if they do not. But it is a 
fundamental principle in Christianity 
that no laws are binding on the con- 
science but those which Christ has or- 
dained, and that all attempts to make 
other laws pertaining to religion bind- 
uig on the conscience is a usurpation 
of his prerogatives. The Church is 

^afe while it adheres to this as a set- 
tled principle ; it is not safe when it 
submits to any legislation in religious 
matters as binding the conscience. 
1 Whoisaibleto save and destroy. Comp. 
Matt. X. 28. The idea here would seem 
to be, that he is able to save those 
whom you condemn, and to destroy 
you who pronounce a iudgraent on 
them. Or, in general, it may mean 
that he is intrusted with all power, 
and is abundantly able to administer 
his government; to restrain where it 
is necessary to restrain ; to save where 
it is proper to save ; to punish where 
it is just to punish. The whole mat- 
ter pertaining to judgmenty therefore, 
may be safely left in his hands ; and, 
as he is abundantly qualified for it, we 
should not usurp his prerogatives. 
John V. 22. 1 Who art thou that judg- 
est another.^ *' Who art thou, a weak 
and frail and erring mortal, thyself ac- 
countable to tliat Judge, that thon 
shouldst interfere, and pronounce 
judgment on another, especially when 
he is doing only what that Judge per- 
mits him to do f See this sentiment 
explained at length in the Notes on 
Rom. xiv. 4. Comp. Notes, Rom. ii, 
1 ; and Matt vii. 1. There is nothing 
more decidedly condemned in the 
Scriptures than the habit of pronounc- 
ing a judgment on the motives and 
conduct of others. There is nothing 
in which we are more liable to err, or 
to indulge in wrong feelings; and 
there is nothing which God claims 
more for himself as his peculiar pre- 
rogative. 

I 18. Go to now. The apostle here in- 
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13 Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day or to-morrow we will go into 
such a city, and continue there a 



trodaces a new subject, and refers to 
another fault which was doubtless 
prevalent among them, as it is every 
where, that of a presumptuous confi- 
dence respecting the future, or of 
forming plans stretching into the 
future, without any proper sense of 
the uncertainty of life, and of our ab- 
solute dependence on God. The 
phrase **go to now" ('Aye vvu) is a 
phrase designed to arrest attention, 
as if there were something that de- 
manded their notice, and especially, 
as in this case, with the implied 
thought that that to'which the atten- 
tion IS called is wrong. See chap. v. 
1. Comp. Gen. xi. 7; Isa. i. 18. 1 Te 
that say. You that form your plans 
in this manner, or that speak thus 
confidently of what you will do in the 
future. The word say here probably 
refers to what was in their thoughts, 
rather than to what was openly ex- 
pressed. ^To-day or to-morrow toe 
yjiU go into such a city. That is, they 
say this without any proper sense of 
the nnceitainty of life, and of their 
absolute dependence on God. ^And 
continue there a year. Fixing a definite 
time; designating the exact period 
during which they would remain, and 
when they would leave, without any 
reference to the will of God. The 
apostle undoubtedly means to refer 
to this as a mere tmecimen of what he 
would reprove. It can not be sup- 
posed that he refers to this single 
case alone as wrong. All plans are 
wrong that are formed in the same 
spirit. "The practice to which the 
apostle here alludes," says the editor 
of the Flctoricd Bihle^ "is very com- 
mon in the East to this day, among a 
very respectable and intelligent class 
of merchants. They convey the prod- 
ucts of one place to some distant 
city, where they remain until they 
have disposed of their own goods, 
and have purchased others suitable 
for another distant market ; and thus 
the operation is repeated, until, after 
a number of years, the trader is en- 
abled to return prosperously to his 
home. Or, again, a shopkeeper or a 
merchant takes only the first step in 
this process — conveying to a distant 
town, where the best purchases of his 
own line are to be made, such goods 



year, and buy and sell, and get 
gain: 
14 Whereas, ye know not what 



as are likely to realize a profit, and 
returning, without any farther step, 
with a stock for his own concern. 
These operations are seldom very 
rapid, as the adventurer likes to wait 
opportunities for making advanta- 
geous bargains ; and sometimes opens • 
a shop in the place to which he comes, 
to sell by retail the goods which he 
has bought." The practice is com- 
mon in India. See Roberts's Oriental 
Illustrations. TI And buy and seUy and 
get, gain. It is not improbable that 
there is an allusion here to the com- 
mercial habits of the Jews at the time 
when the apostle wrote. Many of 
them were engaged in foreign traffic, 
and for this purpose made long jour- 
neys to distant trading cities, as Al- 
exandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, 
etc. Moomjidd. 

14. Whei-eas^ ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow. They formed their 
plans as if they knew; the apostle 
says it could not be known. They 
had no means of ascertaining what 
would occur: whether they would 
live or die ; whether they would be 
prospered, or would be overwhelmed 
with adversity. Of the truth of the 
remark made by the apostle here, no 
one can doubt ; but it is amazing how 
men act as if it were false. We have 
no power of penetrating the future so 
as to be able to determine what will 
occur in a single day or a single hour, 
and yet we are almost habitually 
forming our plans as if we saw with 
certainty all that is to happen. The 
classic writings abound with beautiful 
expressions respecting the uncertain- 
ty of the future, and the folly of form- 
ing our plans as if it were known to 
us. Many of those passages, some of 
them almost precisely in the words 
of James, may be seen in Grotius and 
Pricaeus, in loc. Such passages occur 
in Anacreon, Euripides, Menandcr, 
Seneca, Horace, and others, suggest- 
ing an obvious but much -neglected 
thought that the future is to us all 
unknown. Man can not penetrate it, 
and his plans of life should be formed 
in view of the possibility that his life 
may be suddenly cut oflT, and conse- 
quently all his plans should be foi*med 
so that he may be habitually prepared 
for a higher world. If For what is your 
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shaU he on the morrow : For what 
is your life ? It * is even a vapour, 
** that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. 

1 or, For it it. 



life? All your plans must depend of 
course on the continuance of your life; 
but what a frail and uncertain thing is 
, tliat! How transitory and evanescent 
aS a basis on which to build any plans 
for the future! WJio can calculate 
on the permanence of a vapor ? Who 
can build any -solid hopes on a mist? 
'^It is even a vapor. Marg., For it is. 
The margin is the more correct ren- 
dering. The previous question had 
turned the attention to life as some- 
thing peculiarly frail, and as of such 
a nature that no calculation could be 
based on its permanence. This ex- 
pression gives a reason for that, to wit, 
that it is a mere vapor. The word 
vapor (uTfiU) means a mist, an ex- 
halation, a smoke; such a vapor as 
we see ascending from a stream, or as 
lies on the mountain side in the 
morning, or as floats for a little time 
in the air, but which is dissipated by 
the rising sun, leaving not a trace be- 
hind. The comparison of life with a 
vapor is common, and is as beautiful 
as it is just. Job says — 

Oh, remember that my life is wind ; 
Mine eye shall no more see good. 

JobvilT. 
So the Psalmist— 

For he remembered that they were but 

flesh; 
A wind that passeth away, and cometh 

not again. 

Psa. Ixxviii. 89. 

Comp. 1 Chron. xxix. 15; Job xlv. 
10, 11. 1[ And then vanisheth away. 
Wholly disappears. Like the dissi- 
pated vapor, it is entirely gone. 
There is no remnant, no outline, 
nothing that reminds us that it ever 
was. So of life. Soon it disappears 
altogether. The works of art that 
man has made, the house that he has 
built,'Or the book that he has written, 
remain for a little time, but iTie life has 
gone. There is nothing of it remain- 
ing — any more than there is of the va- 
por which in the morning climbed 
silentljr up the mountain side. The 
animating principle has vanished for- 
ever. On such a frail and evanescent 
thing who can build any substantial 
hopes ? 



15 For that ye ought to say. If 
the Lord will, we shall live, and. 
do this, or that. 

16 But now ye rejoice in your 

a Job 7. 7. 



15. For t?iat ye ought to say. In- 
stead of what you do say, " we will 
fo into such a city," you otight rather 
o recognize your absolute depend- 
ence on God, and feel that life and 
success are subject to his will. The 
meaning is not that we ought always 
to be saying that in so many words, 
for this might become a mere osten- 
tatious fomif offensive by constant 
unmeaning repetition ; but we are, in 
the proper way, to recognize our de- 
pendence on him, and to form all our 
plans with reference to his will. ^ If 
the Lord wiU^ etc. This is proper, be- 
cause we are wholly dependent on 
him for life, and as dependent on him 
for success. He alone can keep us, 
and he only can make our plans pros- 
perous. In a thousand ways he can 
thwart our best-laid schemes, for all 
things are under his control. We 
need not travel far in life to see how 
completely all that we have is in the 
hands of God, or to learn how easily 
he can frustrate our best-laid schemes 
if he please. There is nothing on 
wbich the success of our plans de- 
pends over which he has not absolute 
control ; there is nothing, therefore, 
on which we can base the assurance 
of success but his favor. 

16. £ut now ye rejoice in your boast- 
ings. That is, probably, in your 
boastings of what you can do ; your 
reliance on your own skill and sagacity. 
You form your plans for the future 
as if with consummate wisdom, and 
are confident of success. You do not 
anticipate a failure; you do not see 
how plans so skillfully formed can 
fall. You form them as if you were 
certain that you would live ; as if se- 
cure from the numberless casualties 
which may defeat your schemes. 1 All 
such rejoicing is evu. It is founded on 
a wrong view of yourselves and of 
what may occur. It shows a spirit 
forgetful of your dependence on God ; 
forgetful of the uncertainty of life ; 
forgetful of the many ways by which 
the best-laid plans may be defeated. 
We should never boast of anv wis- 
dom or skill in regard to the future. 
A day, an hour may defeat our best- 
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boastings: all such rejoicing is 
evil. 
17 Therefore ? to him that know- 



aLoke IS. 47. 



concerted plans, and show us that we 
have not the slightest power to con- 
trol corainff events. 

17. Ther^ore to him tTwt knovoeth to 
do goody arid doeth it not^ to him it is 
9in, That is, he is guilty of sin if he 
do not do it. Cotton Mather adopt- 
ed it as a principle of action, " that 
the ability to do good in any ease im- 
poses an obligation to do it." The 
proposition in the verse before us is 
of a general character, but probably 
the apostle meant that it should refer 
to the point specified in the previous 
verses — the forming of plans respect- 
ing the future. The particular mean- 
ing, then, would be, "that he who 
knows what sort of views he should 
take in regard to the future, and how 
he should form his plans in view of 
the nncertainty of life, and still does 
not do it, but goes on recklessly, form- 
ing his plans boastingly and confident 
of success, is guilty of sin a^inst 
God." Still, the proposition will ad- 
mit of a more general application. It 
is universally true that if a man know 
what is ri^ht, and does not do it, he is 
guilty of sin. Luke xii. 47. If he un- 
derstand what his duty is ; if he have 
the means of doing good to others ; if 
by his name, his influence, his wealth, 
he can promote a ^ood cause ; if he 
can, consistently with other duties, 
relieve the distressed, the poor, the 
prisoner, the oppressed; if he can send 
the Gospel to other lands, or can wipe 
away the tear of the mourner; if he 
have talents by whichhe can lift avoice 
that shall be heard in favor of tem- 
perance, chastity, liberty, and religion, 
le is under obligations to do it ; and 
f, by indolence, or avarice, or selfish- 
ness, or the dread of the loss of popu- 
larity, he do not do it, he is guilty 
of Bin before God. No man can be 
released from the obligation to do 
good to the extent of his ability ; no 
one should desire to be. The high- 
est privilege conferred on a mortal, 
besides that of securing the salvation 
of his own soul, is that of doing good 
to others— of alleviating sorrow, in- 
structlnff ignorance, raising up the 
bowed down, comforting those that 
mourn, delivering the wronged and 
the oppressed, supplying the wants 

D2 



eth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin. 



of the needy, guiding inquirers into 
the way of truth, and sending liber- 
ty, knowledge, and salvation around 
the world. If a man do not do this 
when he has the means, he sins against 
his own soul, against humanity, and 
against his Maker ; if he do it cheer- 
fully and to the extent of his means, 
it likens him more than any thing 
else to God. 

CHAPTER V. 

ANALYSIS OP THB CHAPTER. 

The subjects which are introduced 
in this chapter are the following : 

I. An address to rich men, and a se- 
vere condemnation of the manner in 
virhich they lived. Ver. 1-6. There 
have been various opinions in regard 
to the persons here referred to. (1.) 
Some have sujpposed that the address 
is to unbelieving Jews, and that the 
punishment which the apostle threat- 
ens was that which was about to be 
brought on the nation by the Roman 
armies. But, as Benson well observes, 
it can hardly be supposed that tbc 
apostle expected that his letter would 
be read by the Jews, and it is not 
probable, therefore, that he would in 
this manner directly address them. 
(2.) Another opinion has been, that 
this, like the rest of the epistle, is ad- 
dressed to professed Christians who 
had been Jews, and that the design is 
to reprove faults which prevailed 
among them. It is not supposed, in- 
deed, by those who hold this opin- 
ion, that aU of those who were rich 
among them were guilty of the sins 
here adverted to, nor even that those 
sins were very prevalent among them. 
The rebuke would be proper if the sins 
here referred to existed at all, and were 
practiced by any who bore the Chris- 
tian name. As to any improbability 
that professed Christians virould be 
guilty of these faults, it might be re- 
marked that the period has been rare, 
if it occur at all, in which all that is 
here said of " rich men " would not 
be applicable to some members of the 
Church. Certainly it is applicable in 
all those countries where slavery pre- 
vails; in countries where religion is 
allied to the state ; in all places where 
the mass are poor and the few are 
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rich. It would be diflScnlt now to 
find any extended Church on earth in 
relation to which the denunciation 
here would not be applicable to some 
of its members. But still it can 
hardly be supposed that men were tol- 
erated in the Church, in the times of 
the apostles, who were guilty of the 
oppressions and wrongs here referred 
to, or who lived in the manner here 
specified. It is true, indeed, that such 
men have been, an.d are still found, in 
the Christian Church ; but we should 
not, without the clearest proof, sup- 
pose that such cases existed in the 
times of the apostles. (3. ) The correct 
opinion, therefore, seems to be, that 
the design of the apostle in this chap- 
ter was to encourage and strengthen 
Christians who were poor, and who 
were oppressed by rich men who were 
not members of the Church ; to im- 
part consolation to those who, under 
the exactions of such men, were suf- 
fering wrong. In doin^ this, nothing 
would be more natural than for him 
first to declare his views in regard to 
those who were guilty of these wrongs, 
and who made use of the power which 
wealth gave to injure those in the 
humble walks of life. This he does 
ia the form of an address to rich men 
— not perhaps expecting that they 
would see what he had written, but 
with a design to set before those to 
whom he wrote, and for whose benefit 
the statement is made, in a vivid man- 
ner, the nature of the wrongs under 
which they were sufiering, and the 
nature of the punishment which must 
come upon those who oppressed them. 
Nothing would tend more effectually 
than this to reconcile those to whom 
he wrote to their own lot, or do more 
to encourage them to bear their trials 
with patience. At the same time, 
nothing would do more to keep them 
from envying the lot of the rich, or 
desiring the wealth which was con- 
nected with such a mode of life. 

II. The apostle exhorts those who 
were suffering under these wrongs to 
exercise patience. Ver. 7-11. He en- 
courages them with the hope that the 
Lord would come ; he refers them to 
the example of the farmer, who waits 
long for the fruit of the earth ; he cau- 
tions them against indulging in hard 
feelings and hard thoughts against 
others more prospered than they were; 
he refers them to the prophets and to 
Job, as examples of patience. 



III. He adverts to a fault among 
them on the subject of swearing. Ver. 
12. This subject is introduced here 
apparently because they were in dan- 
ger, through impatience, of expressing 
Uiemselves in a severe manner, and 
even of uttering imprecations on those 
who oppressed them. Toguarda^inst 
this, he exhorts them to controltheir 
temper, and to confine themselves in 
their conversation to a simple affirm- 
ative or denial. 

IV. He refers to the case of those 
who were sick and aMcted among 
them, and directs them what to do. 
Ver. 14-16. The duty of those who 
were sick was prayer— as the duty of 
those who were in health and pros- 
perity was praise. The afflicted were 
to pray ; the sick were to call for the 
elders of the Church, who were to pray 
over them, and to anoint them with oil 
in the name of the Lord, not as ** ex- 
treme unction," or wUh a view to their 
dying, but with a view to their living. 
To encourage them thus to call in the 
aid of praying men, he refers them to 
an illustrious instance of the power of 
prayer in the case of Elijah. 

V. In the close of the chapter and 
of the epistle, the apostle adverts to 
the possibility that some among them 
might err from the truth, and urges 
the duty of endeavoring to convert 
such. Vs. 19, 20. To encourage them 
to do this, he states the importEint 
consequences which would follow 
where such an effort would be success- 
ful. He who should do this would 
have the satis&ction of saving a soul 
from death, and would hide from the 
universe a multitude of sins, which 
otherwise, in the case of the erring 
brother, could not but have been ex- 
posed in the great day of judgment. 

1. Oo to now. See Notes on chap, 
iv. 13. Tf Ye rich men^ Not aU rich 
men, but only that class of them who 
are specified as unjust and oppressive. 
There is no sin In merely being rich ; 
where sin exists peculiarly among the 
rich, it arises from the manner in which 
wealth is acquired, the spirit which it 
tends to engender in the heart, and 
the way in which it is used. See 
Notes on Luke vi. 24 ; 1 Tim. vi. 9. 
II Weep and howl Gr., "Weep howl- 
ing." This would be expressive of 
very deep distress. The language Is 
intensive In a high degree, showing 
that the calamities which were com- 
ing upon them were not only such as 
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CHAPTER V. 

GO to now, ye rich « men, weep 
and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. 



a Prov. 1 1 . S8. Lnke 6. 84. 



would produce tears, but tears accom- 
panied with loud lamentations. In the 
East it is customary to give expres- 
sion to deep sorrow by loud outcries. 
Comp. Isa. xiii. 6 ; xiv. 31 ; xv. 2 ; xvi. 
7; Jer. iv. 8 ; xlvii. 2 ; Joel i. 5. ^For 
your miseries that shall come upon you. 
Many expositors, as Benson, Whitby, 
Mackni^ht, and others, suppose that 
this re^rs to the approaching de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans, and to the miseries which would 
be brought in the siege upon the Jew- 
ish people, in which the rich would be 
the peculiar objects of cupidity and 
vengeance. They refer to passages in 
Josephus which describe particularly 
tlie sufferings to which the rich were 
exposed; the searching of their houses 
by the zealots ; and the heavy calami- 
ties which came upon them and their 
families. But there is no reason to 
suppose that the apostle referred par- 
ticularly to those evente. The poor 
as well as the rich suffered in that 
sie^e, and there were no such special 
judgments then brought upon the 
rich as to show that they were the 
marked objects of the divine displeas- 
ure. It is much more natural to sup- 
pose that the apostle means to say that 
such men as he here refers to exposed 
themselves always to the wrath of God, 
and that they had great reason to weep 
in the anticipation of his vengeance. 
The sentiments here expressed by the 
apostle are not applicable merely to 
the Jews of his time. If there are 
any men who have special reason to 
dread the wrath of God at all times, 
it is mst the class here referred to. 

2. Your riches are corrupted. The 
word here rendered corrupted (ar^iroj), 
does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It means, to cause to rot, 
to corrupt, to destroy. The reference 
here is to their hoarded treasures ; and 
the idea is that they had accumulated 
more than thev needed for their own 
use, and that, instead of distributing 
them to do good to others, or employ- 
ing them in any useful way, they kept 
them until they rotted or spoiled. It 
is to be remembered that a consider- 
able part of the treasures which a man 



2 Your riches * are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten.' 

3 Your gold and silver is can- 
kered ; and the rust of them shall 



6 Jer. 17. 11. 
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in the East would lay up consisted of 
perishable materials, as garments, 
grain, oil, etc. Such articles of prop- 
erty were often stored up, with the ex- 
pectation that they would furnish a 
E supply for many years, in case of the 
revalence of famine or wars. Comp. 
uke xii. 18, 19. A suitable provision 
for the time to come can not be forbid- 
den, but the reference here is to cases 
in which great quantities had been laid 
up, perhaps while the poor were suf- 
fering, and which were kept until they 
became worthless. T[ Your garments 
are moth-eaten. The same idea sub- 
stantially is expressed here in another 
form. As the fashions in the East did 
not change as they do with us, wealth 
consisted much in the garments that 
were laid up for show or for future 
use. See Notes on Matt. vi. 19. Q. 
Curtius says that when Alexander the 
Great was going to take Persepolis, 
the riches of all Asia were gathered 
there together, which consisted not 
only of a great abundance of gold and 
silver, but also of garments. Lib. 
vi., c. 6. Horace tells us that when 
LucuUus the Roman was asked if he 
could lend a hundred garments for 
the Ijieatre, he replied that he had 
five tnousand in his house, of which 
they were welcome to take part or 
all. Of course, such property would 
be liable to be moth-eaten ; and the 
idea here is that they had amassed a 
great amount of this kind of property 
which was useless to them, and which 
they kept until it became destroyed. 
3. Tour gold and silver is caiikered. 
That is, that you have heaped to- 
gether, by injustice and fraud, a largo 
amount, and have kept it from those 
to whom it is due (ver. 4), until it has 
become corroded. The word render- 
ed is cankered {Karl(OTai\ does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
It properly means to cause to rust; to 
rust out {Pa8S.)\ to be corroded wUh 
rust {Robinson) \ to be spotted with 
rust. It is true that gold and silver 
do not properly rust or become oxi- 
dized^ and that they will not be cor- 
roded like iron and steel ; but by be- 
ing kept long in a damp place they 
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be a witness against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye 
have heaped "treasure together 
for the last days. 



a Rom. 8. S. 



will contract a dark color, resembling 
rust in appearance. This seems to be 
the idea iu the mind of the apostle. 
He speaks of gold and silver as they 
appear after having been long laid up 
without use; and undoubtedly the 
\Dord which he uses here is one which 
would to an ancient have expressed 
that idea as well as the mere literal 
idea of the rusting or oxidizing of met- 
als. There is no reason to suppose 
that the word was then used in the 
strict chemical sense of ruslingj for 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
nature of oxidization was then fully 
understood. If And the rust of them. 
Another word is used here — i6<s. 
This properly denotes something sent 
out or emitted (from Vij/k), and is ap- 
plied to a missile weapon, as an arrow ; 
to poison, as emitted from the tooth 
of a serpent ; and to ^'v^t^ as it seems 
to be emitted from metals. The word 
refers to the dark discoloration which 
appears on gold and silver when they 
have remained long without use. 
1 ShaXl he a witness against you. That 
is, the rust or discoloration will bear 
testimony against you that the money 
is not used as it should be, either in 
paying those to whom it is due^r in 
doing good to others. Amon? the 
anciente, the gold and silver which any 
one possessed was laid up in som^ 
secret and safe place. Comp. Notes 
on Isa. xlv. 3. There were no banks 
then in which money might be de- 
posited ; there were few ways of in- 
vesting money so as to produce regu- 
lar interest; there were no corpora- 
tions to employ money in joint oper- 
ations ; it was not very common to 
invest money in the purchase of real 
estate; and stocks and mortgages 
were little known. ^And shall eat 
your flesh as it were fire. This can not 
be taken literally. It must mean that 
the effect would be as if\t should cor- 
rode or consume their very flesh ; that 
is, the fact of their laying up treasures 
would be followed by painful conse- 
quences. The thought is very strik- 
ing, and the language in which it is 
conveyed is singularly bold and ener- 
getic. The meaning is, that the effect 



4 Behold, the hire * of the labour- 
ers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth : and the cries of 
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of thus heaping up treasure would be 
as corroding as fire in the flesh. The 
reference is to the punishment which 
God would bring on them for their 
avarice and injustice — effects that will 
come on all now for the same offenses. 
IT Te have heaped treasure together for 
the last days. The day of judgment ; 
the closing scenes of this world. You 
have been heaping up treasure; but 
it will be treasure of a different kind 
from what you supposed. It is 
treasure not laid up for ostentation, 
or luxury, or use in future life, but 
treasure the true worth of which will 
be seen at the judgment day. So Paul 
speaks of * * treasuring up w rath against 
the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God." Rom. 
ii. 5. There are many who suppose 
that they are accumulating property 
that may be of use to them, or that 
may secure them the reputation of 
possessing great wealth, who arc in 
lact accumulating a most fearful treas- 
ure against the day of final retribu- 
tion. Every man who is rich should 
examine himself closely to see wheth- 
er there is any thing in the manner in 
which he has gained his property, or 
in which he now holds it, that will 
expose him to the wrath of God in the 
last day. That on which he so much 
prides himself may yet bring down on 
him the vengeance of heaven ; and in 
the day of judgment he may curse his 
own madness and folly in wasting bis 
probation in efforts to amass prop- 
erty. 

4. Beholdy the hire of t?ie laborers who 
have reaped down your fidds. In the 
previous verses the form of the sin 
which the apostle specified was that 
they had hoarded their property. He 
now states another form of their 
guilt, that, while doing this, they had 
withheld what was due to the very 
laborers who had cultivated their 
fields, and to whose labor they were 
indebted for what they had. The 
phrase " who have reaped down your 
fields'' is used to denote labor in 
general. This particular thing ia 
specified, perhaps, because the reap- 
ing of the harvest seems to be more 
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immediately connected with tlie ac- 
camulation of property. What is said 
here, however, will apply to all kinds 
of labor. It may be remarked also 
that the sin condemned here is one 
that may exist not only in reference 
to those who are hired to cultivate a 
farm, but to aU in our employ — to 
day-laborers, to mechanics, to seamen, 
etc. It will apply, in an eminent de- 
gree, to those who h#ld others in 
slavery, and who live by their un- 
requited toil. The very essence of 
slavery is that the slave shall pro- 
duce by his labor so much more than 
he receives for his own maintenance 
as to support the master and his 
family in indolence. The slave is to 
do the work which the master would 
otherwise be obliged to do; the ad- 
vantage of the system is supposed to 
be that the master is not under a ne- 
cessity of laboring at all. The amount 
which the slave receives is not pre- 
sumed to be what is a fair equivalent 
for what he does, or what a freeman 
could be hired for^ but so much less 
than his labor is fairly worth as to be 
a source of so much gain to the mas- 
ter. If slaves were fairly compensa- 
ted for their labor; if they received 
what was understood to be a^iist price 
for what they do, or what they would 
be willing to bargain for if they were 
free, the system would at once come 
to an end. No owner of a slave would 
keep him if he did not suppose that 
out of his unrequited toil he might 
make money, or might be relieved 
himself from the necessity of labor. 
He who hires a freeman to reap down , 
his fields pays what the freeman re- 

fards as a fair equivalent for what he 
oes; he who employs a slave does 
not give what the slave would regard 
as an equivalent, and expects that 
what he gives will be so much less 
than an equivalent that he may be 
free alike from the necessity of labor 
and of paying him what he has fairly 
earned. The very essence of slavery, 
therefore, is fraud ; and there is noth- 
ing to which the remarks of the apos- 
tle here are more applicable than to 
that unjust and oppressive system. 
1 Which is of you bspt back by fraud. 
The Greek word here used (airoaTt- 
ptut) is rendered defraud in Mark x. 
10; lCor.vi.7,8; vii.5; anddestUute 
in 1 Tim. vi. 5. It occurs nowhere 
else, except in the passage before us. 
It means to deprive of, with the no- 



tion that that to which it is applied 
was due to one, or that he had a claim 
on it. The fi'aud referred to in keep- 
ing it back may be any thing by which 
the payment is withheld or the claim 
evaded— whether it be mere neglect 
to pay it ; or some advantage taken 
in making the bargain ; or some eva- 
sion of the law; or vexatious delay;, 
or such superior power that he to 
whom it is due can not enforce the 
payment; or such a system that he 
to whom it is fairly due is supposed 
in the laws to have no rights, and to 
be incapable of suing or being sued. 
Any one of these things would come 
under the denomination of fraud. 
H Crieth. That is, cries out to God 
for punishment. The voice of this 
wrong goes up to heaven. IT And the 
oies of them which have reaped are en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of Saba- 
oth. That is, he hears them, and he 
will attend to their cry. Comp. Exod. 
xxii. 27. They are oppressed and 
wronged; they have none to regard 
their cry on earth and to redress 
their wrongs, and they go and appeal 
to that God who mil regard their cry, 
and who will avenge them. On the 
phrase **Lord of Sabaoth,*' or lAyi'd 
ofhosts^ for so the wordSdbaoth means, 
see Notes on Isa. i. 9, and Rom. ix. 
29. . Perhaps by the use of the word 
here it is implied that the God to 
whom they cry — the mighty Ruler 
of all worlds — is able to vindicate 
them. It may be added that the cry 
of the oppressed and the wronged" is 
going up constantly from all parts of 
the earth, and is always heard by God. 
In his own time he will come forth to 
vindicate the oppressed and to pun- 
ish the oppressor. It may be added, 
also, that if what is here said were re- 
garded as it should be by all men, 
slavery, as well as other systems of 
wrong, would soon come to an end. 
If every where the workman was fair- 
ly paid for his earnings ; if the slave 
who cultivates the fields of the rich 
were properly compensated for his 
toil ; if he received what a freeman 
would contract to do the work for ; 
if there were no fraud in withholding 
what he earns, the system of slavery 
would soon cease in the earth. Now 
there is no such compensation ; but 
the cry of the oppressedfenillions will 
continue to go up to heaven, and the 
period must come when the system 
shall cease. Either the master must 
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them which have reaped are en- 
tered " into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. 
5 Ye have lived in pleasure * on 



a Exod. 23. S7. 



be brought to such a sense of right 
I that he will be disposed to do justice, 
and let the oppressed go free ; or God 
will so impoverish the lands where 
the system prevails as to make all 
men see that the system is unprofit- 
able and ruinous as compared with 
free labor; or the oppressed will 
somehow become so acquainted with 
their own strength and their rights 
that they shall arise and assert their 
freedom; or God will interpose by 
his power, as he did in Egypt, and 
set the oppressed free— though it be 
by bloody wars ; or under the preva- 
lence of true religion better views 
will prevail, and oppressors, turned to 
God, will relax the yoke of bondage ; 
or God will so brin^ heavy judgments 
in his holy providence on the op- 
pressors, that the system of slaveiy 
will every where come to an end on 
the earth. Nothing is more certain 
than that the whole system is con- 
demned by the passage of Scripture 
before us ; that it is contrary to the 
genuine spirit of Christianity^ and 
that the prevalence of true religion 
would bring it to an end. Probably 
all slaveholders feel that to place the 
Bible in the hands of slaves, and to 
instruct them to read it, would be in- 
consistent with the perpetuity of the 
system. Yet a system which can not 
survive the most full and free circu- 
lation of the sacred Scriptures must 
be founded in wrong. 

5: Te have lived in pleasure on the 
earth. One of the things to which 
the rich are peculiarly addicted. 
Their wealth is supposed to be of 
value because it furnishes them the 
means of doing this. Corap. Luke 
xii. 19 ; xvi. 19. The word translated 
" lived in pleasure'* (Tpu^ao)) occurs 
only here in the New Testament. It 
means to live delicately, luxuriously, 
at ease. There is not in the word es- 
sentially the idea of vicious indulgence, 
but that which characterizes those 
who live for^njoyment. • They lived 
in ease and flhuence on the avails of 
the labors of others ; they indulged 
in what gratified the taste, and pleased , 
the ear and the eye, while those who | 



the earth, and been wanton; ye 
have nourished your hearts, as in 
a day of slaughter. 
6 Ye have condemned and killed 

b Lake 16. 19, 86. 



contributed the means of this were 
groaning under oppression. A life of 
mere indolence and ease, of delicacy 
and luxury, II nowhere countenanced 
in the Bible ; and even where uncon- 
nected with oppression and wrong to 
others, such a mode of living is re- 
garded as inconsistent with the pur- 
pose for which God made man and 
placed him on the earth. See Luke 
xii. 19, 20. Every man has high and 
solemn duties to perform, and there 
is enough to be done on earth to give 
employment to every human being, 
and to fill up every hour in a profit- 
able and useful way. %And been wan- 
ton. This word now probably conveys 
to most minds a sense which is not 
in the original. Our English word is 
now commonly used in the sense of 
lexod^ lustftdy lascivious. It was, how- 
ever, formerly used in the sense of 
sportive^ joyous, gay, and was applied 
to any thing that was variable or 
fickle. The Greek word used here 
(o-n-aTaXoo)), means to live luxurious- 
ly or voluptuously. Comp. Notes on 
1 Tim. V. 6, where the word is explain- 
ed. It does not refer necessarily to 
cross criminal pleasures, though the 
kind of living here referred to often 
leads to such indulgences. There is 
a close connection between what the 
apostle says here and what he refers 
to in the previous verses — the op- 
pression of others, and the withhold- 
ing of what is due to those who labor. 
Such acts of oppression and wrong 
are commonly resorted to in order to 
obtain the means of luxurious living, 
and the gratification of sensual pleas- 
ures. In all countries where slavery 
exists, the things here referred to are 
found in close connection. The fraud 
and wrong by which the reward of 
hard toil is withheld from the slave 
is connected with indolence and sen- 
sual indulgence on the part of the mas- 
ter. IF Te have nourished your hearts. 
Or, yourselves — the word hearts here 
being equivalent to themselves. The 
meaning is, that they appeared to 
have been fattening themselves, like 
stall-fed beasts, for the day of slaugh- 
ter. As cattle are carefully fed, and 
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the just ; wnd he doth not resist 
you. 
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are fiittened vMh a view of their being 
slaughtered, so they seemed to have 
been fattened for the slaughter that 
was to come on them — the day of 
vengeance. Thus many now live. 
They do no work; they contribute 
nothing to the good of society ; they 
are mere consumers— /rwg«8 conmme- 
rencUi; and, like stall-fed cattle, they 
seem to live only with reference to 
the day of slaughter, and to the recom- 
pense which awaits them after death. 
liAsina day qf tHavghter. There has 
been much variety in the interpreta- 
tion of this expression. Robinson 
{Lex.) renders it, " like beasts in the 
aay of slaughter, without care or fore- 
thought." Rosenmiiller ( JfcwYjrenZand) 
supposes that it means as in a festival; 
referring, as he thinks, to the custom 
among uie ancients of having a feast, 
when a part of the animal was con- 
sumed in sacrifice, and the rest was 
eaten by the worshipers. So Benson. 
On such occasions indulgence was 
given to appetite almost without 
limit, and the idea according to this 
would be that they had given them- 
selves np to a life of pampered lux- 
ury. But probably the more correct 
idea is, that they had fattened them- 
selves as for the day of destruction ; 
that is, as animals are fattened for 
slaughter. They lived only to eat 
and drink, and to enjoy themselves. 
But, by such a course, they were as 
certainly preparing for perdition as 
cattle were prepared to be killed by 
beingstall-fed. 

6. le have condemned and kiUed tJie 
Just. tSip SiKaiov — themst one^ or the 
jfust man— for the word used is in the 
singular number. This may either 
refer to the condemnation and cruci- 
fixion of Christ— meaning that their 
conduct toward his people had been 
similar to the treatment of the Sav- 
iour, and was in fact a condemnation 
and crucifixion of him afresh ; or that 
by their rejection of him, in order to 
live in si% they in fiict condemned 
him and nis religion ; or that they 
had condemned and killed tJiejtLst man 
— meaning that they had persecuted 
those who were Christians ; or that 
by their harsh treatment of others, in 
withholding what was due to them, 
they had deprived them of the means 



7 * Be patient therefore, brethren, 
unto the coming of the Lord. Be- 

1 or, BthmgpatUnt; ot. Suffer viik longpatUnee, 



of subsistence, and had, as it were, 
killed the righteous, rrobably the 
true meaning is, that it was one of 
their characteristics that they had 
been guilty of wrong toward good 
men. Whether it refer, however, to 
any particular act of violence, or to 
such a course as would wear out their 
lives by a system of oppression, injus- 
tice, and fraud, can not now be deter- 
mined. 1[ And he doth not resist you. 
Some have supposed that this refers 
to God, meaning that Tie did not op- 
pose them ; that is, that he bore with 
them patiently while they did it. 
Others suppose that it should be read 
as a question — " and doth he not re- 
sist yon ?" — meaning that God would 
oppose them and punish them for 
their acts of oppression and wrong. 
But probably the true reference is to 
the "just man" whom they condemn- 
ed and killed ; meaning that they were 
BO powerful that all attempts to resist 
them would be vain, and that the in- 
jured and oppressed could do nothing 
but submit patiently to their acts of 
injustice and violence. The sense 
may be either that they could not op- 
pose them — the rich men being so 
powerful and they who were oppress- 
ed so feeble ; or that they bore their 
wrongs with meekness, and did not 
attempt it. The sins, therefore, con- 
demned in these verses (1-6), and for 
which it is said the divine vengeance 
would come upon those referred to, 
are these four : (1.) That of hoarding 
up money when it was unnecessary 
for their real support and comfort, 
and when they might do so much 
good with it (comp. Afatt. vi. 19). (2.) 
That of keeping back the wages which 
was due to those who cultivated their 
fields; that is, keeping back what 
would be a fair compensation for their 
toil — applicable alike to hired men 
and to slaves; (3.) That of giving 
themselves up to a life of ease, luxury, 
and sensual indulgence ; and (4.) That 
of wronging and oppressing good and 
just men — men, jMjrhaps in humble 
life, who were unable to vindicate 
their rights, and who had none to un- 
dertake their cause ; men who were 
too feeble to offer successful resist- 
ance, or who were restrained by their 
principles from attempting it. It is 
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needless to say that tUere are multi- 
tudes of such persons now on the 
earth, and that they have the same 
reason to dread the divine vengeance 
which this class had in the time of the 
apostle James. 

7. £e patient therqfwCy brethren. That 
is, under such wron^i^ as the apostle 
had described in the previous verses. 
Those whom he addressed were doubt- 
less suffering under those oppressions, 
and his object was to induce them to 
bear their wrongs without murmur- 
ing and without resistance. One of 
the methods of doing this was by 
showing them^ in an address to their 
rich oppressors, that those who in- 
jured and wronged them would be 
suitably punished at the day of judg- 
ment, or that their cause was in the 
hands of God; and another method of 
doing it was by the direct inculcation 
of the duty of patience. Com p. Notes 
on Matt. V. 38-41, 43-45. The mar- 
gin here is, Be long patient ; or, suffer 
with long patience. The sense of the 
Greek is, "Be long suffering, or let 
not your patience be cxhaustedL Your 
courage, vigor, and forbearance is not 
to be short-Tivedy but is to be enduring. 
Let it continue as long as there is 
need of it, even to the coming of the 
Lord. Then you will be released from 
sufferings." If Unto the comina of the 
Lord. The coming of the Lora Jesus 
— either to remove you by death, or 
to destroy the city of Jerusalem and 
bring to an end the Jewish institu- 
tions, or to judge the world and re- 
ceive his people to himselfl The 
"coming ot the Lord " in any way was 
an event which Christians were taught 
to expect, and which would be con- 
nected with their deliverance from 
troubles. As the time of his appearing 
was not revealed, it was not improper 
to refer to that as an event that might 
possibly be near ; and as the removal 
of Christians by death is denoted by 
the phrase "the coming of the Lord" 
— that is, his coming to each one of 
us— it was not improper to speak of 
death in that view. On the general 
subject of the expectations entertain- 
ed among the earl^ Christians of the 
second advent ot the Saviour, see 
Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 61 ; 2 Thess. ii. 2, 
8. IF Beholdy th£ httsbaiidman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth. The 
farmer waits patiently for the grain to 
grow. It requires time to mature the 
crop, and he docs not become impa- 



tient. The idea seems to be that we 
should wait for things to develop 
themselves in their proper season, 
and should not be impatient before 
that season arrives. In due time we 
may expect the harvest to be ripened. 
We can not hasten it. We can not 
control the rain, the sun, the seasons ; 
and the farmer therefore patiently 
waits until in the regular course of 
events he has a harvest. So we can 
not control and hasten the events 
which are in God's own kecpinff ; and 
we should patiently wait for the de- 
velopmentsofhis will, and thearrangc- 
ments of his providence, by which we 
may obtain what we desire. ^And 
hath long patience for it. That is, his 
patience is not exhausted. It extends 
through the whole time in which, by 
the divine arrangements, he may ex- 
pect a harvest. 1 UntU he receive the 
early and latter rain. In the climate 
of Palestine there are two rainy sea- 
sons on which the harvest essentially 
depends—the autumnaland the spring 
rains — called here and elsewhere in 
the Scriptures the early and latter rain. 
See Deut. xi. 14 ; Job xxix. 23 ; Jer. v. 
24. The autumnal, or the early rains 
of Scripture, usually commence in the 
latter half of October or beginning of 
November ; not suddenly, l)ut by de- 
crees, which ^ves opportunity for 
the husbandman to sow his fields of 
wheat and barley. The rains come 
mostly from the west or southwest, 
continuing for two or three days at a 
time, and falling especially during the 
nights. The wmd then chops round 
to the north or east, and several days 
of fine weather succeed. During the 
months of November and December 
the rains continue to fall heavily ; aft- 
erward Jhey return only at longer 
intervals and are less heavy; but at no 
period during the winter do they en- 
tirely cease to occur. Snow often falls 
in Jerusalem, in January and Febru- 
ary, to the depth of a foot or more, but 
it does not last long. Rain continues 
to fall more or less through the month 
of March, but it is rare after that pe- 
riod. At the present time there are 
not anjr particular periods of rain, or 
successions of showers, wmch might 
be regarded as distinct rainy seasons. 
The whole period from October to 
March now constitutes only one con- 
tinued rainy season, without any reg- 
ularly intervening time of prolong^ 
fair weather. Unless, therefore, there 
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hold, the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he 
receiye the early « and latter rain. 

aDeut.11.14. 



have been some change in the climate 
since the times of the x^ew Testament, 
the early and the latter rains for. which 
the husbandman waited with longing 
seem rather to have implied the lirst 
showers of antnmn, which revived the 
parched and thirsty earth, and pre- 
pared it for the seed ; and the latter 
showers of spring, which continued to 
refresh and forward the ripening crops 
and the vernal products of the fields. 
In ordinary seasons, from the cessa- 
tion of the showers in spring until 
their commencement in Octooer or 
November, rain never falls, and the 
sky is usually serene. Robinson, Bib- 
lical Hesearehea, ii., 96-100. 

8. Be ye also patient. As the farmer 
is. In due time, as he expects the re- 
turn of the rain, so you may anticipate 
deliverance from your trials. IT ^ab- 
lish your hearts. Let your purposes 
and your faith be firm and unwaver- 
ing. Do not become weary and fret- 
fuL but bear with constancy all that 
is lidd upon you until the time of 
your deliverance shall come. ^For 
the coming of the Lord draweth niah. 
Comp. Rev. xxii. 10, 13, 20. See also 
Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 51. It is clear, I 
think, from this place, that the apos- 
tle expected that the event which ?te 
understood by "the coming of the 
Lord " was soon to occur; lor it was 
to be that by which they would obtain 
deliverance from the trials which they 
then endured. See ver. 7. Whether 
it means that he was soon to come to 
judgment, or to bring to an end the 
Jewish policy and to set up his king- 
dom on the earth, or that they would 
soon be removed by death, can not be 
determined from the mere use of the 
language. The most natural interpre- 
tation of the passage, and one which 
will accord well with the time when 
the epistle was written, is that the 
predicted time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Matt, xxiv.) was at hand ; 
that there were already indications 
that that would soon occur ; and that 
there was a prevalent expectation 
among Christians that that event 
would be a release from many trials 
of persecution, and would be foUow- 



8 Be ye also patient; stablish 
your hearts: for* the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. 

9 * Grudge not one against an- 
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1 groan, grieve. 



ed by the setting up of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom. Perhaps many expect- 
ed that the judgment would occur at 
that time, and tnat the Saviour would 
set up a personal reign on the earth. 
But the expectation of others might 
have been merely — ^what is indeed all 
that is necessarily implied in the pre- 
dictions on the subject — that there 
would be after that a rapid and exten- 
sive spread of the principles of the 
Christian religion in the yrorld. The 
destruction or Jerusalem would con- 
tribute to that by bringing to an end 
the whole system of Jewish typep and 
sacrifices; by convincing Christians 
that there was not to be one central 
rallying-point— thus destroying their 
lingering prejudices in favor of the 
Jewish mode of worship; and by 
scattering them abroad through the 
world to propagate the new religion. 
The epistle was written, it is supposed, 
some ten or twelve years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (In trod., §3), 
and it is not improbable that there 
were already some indications of that 
approaching event. 

9. Grudge not one against another. 
Mai*g., *^^groany grieve.^"* The Greek 
word (<rTci;d^cu) means to sigh, to 
groan, as of persons in distress (Rom: 
viii. 23) ; then to sigh or groan through 
impatience, fretfulness, ill -humor; 
and hence to mumfur^ to find faidt^ to 
complain. The exact idea here is, 
not that oi grudging^ in the sense of 
dissatisfaction with what othere pos- 
sess, or of being envious ; it is that 
of being fretful and impatient — or, to 
use a common word which more ex- 
actly expresses the sense, that of 
grumbling. This may arise from 
many causes : either, because others 
have advantages which we have not, 
and we are discontented and unhappy, 
as if it were wrong in them to have 
such enjoyments; or because we, 
without reason, suppose they intend 
to slight and neglect us ; or because 
we are ready to take ofifense at any 
little thing, and to " pick a quarrel" 
■vHth them. There are some persons 
who are always grumbling. They 
have a sour, dissatisfied, discontented 
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other, brethren, lest ye be con- 
demned: behold, the Judge 
standeth " before the door. 

10 Take, my brethren, the proph- 
ets, who have spoken m the name 
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temper; they see no excellence in 
other persons; they are displeased 
that others are more prospered, hon- 
ored, and beloved than they are them- 
selves ; they are always complaining 
of what others do, not because they 
are injured, but because others seem 
to them to be weak and foolish ; they 
seem to feel that it becomes them to 
complain if every thing is not done 
precisely as in their estimation it 
should be. It is needless to say that 
this spirit— the offspring of pride- 
will make any man leaaa wretched 
life ; and equally needless to saj that 
it is wholly contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel. Comp. Luke iil. 14; 
PhU. iv. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 8; Heb. xiii. 
5. If Lest ye be condemned. That is, 
fdt judging others with this spirit — 
for this spirit is in fdiQi judging them. 
Comp. Notes on Matt. vii. 1. f Be- 
hold^ the Judge standeth btfore the door. 
The Lord Jesus, who is soon to come 
to judge the world. Seever. 8. Comp. 
Phil. iv. 5 ; 1 Pet. iv. 7 ; and Notes on 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. He is, as it were, even 
now approaching the door— so near 
tliat he can hear all that you say. 

10. Take, my brethren^ the prophets. 
That is, in your trials and persecu- 
tions. To encouraffe them to the ex- 
ercise of patience, he points them to 
the example of those who had trod 
the same thorny path before them. 
The prophets were in general a much 
pereecuted race of men, and the argu- 
ment on which the apostle relies from 
their example is this : (1.) That if the 
prophets were persecuted and tried, 
it may be expected that other good 
men will be; (2.) that they showed 
such patience in their trials as to be 
a model for us. If An example of suf- 
fering affliction. That is, they showed 
us how evils are to be borne. 

11. Behold^ we count tJiem happy which 
endure. The word rendered * * we count 
them happy" {fiaKapitofnv) occurs 
only here and in Luke i. 48, where it 
is rendered ^^ shall call me Uessedy 
The word fxaK&pio^. blessed^ or happpy 
however, occurs often. See Matt. v. 
3-1 1 ; xi. 6; xiii. 6, ei scepe. The sense 



of the Lord, for an example of suf- 
fering affliction, * and of patience. 
11 Behold, we count them * hap- 
py which endure. Ye have heard 
of the patience * of Job, and have 
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here is, we speak of their patience 
with commendation. They have 
done what they ought to do, and 
their name is honored and blessed. 
TI Te Tiave heard of the patience of Job. 
As one of the most illustrious in- 
stances of patient sufferers. See Job 
i. 2L The book of Job was written, 
among other reasons, to show thai 
true religion will bear any form of 
trial to which it can be subjected. 
See Job i. »-ll ; ii. 6, 6. f And have 
seen the end of the Lord. That is, the 
end or design which the Lord had in 
the trials of Job, or the result to 
which he brought the case at last — to 
wit, that he showed himself to be very 
merciful to the poor sufferer ; that he 
met him with the expressions of his ap- 
probation for the manner in which he 
bore his trials ; and that he doubled 
his former possessions, and restored 
him to more than his former happi- 
ness and honor. See Job xlii. An- 
gastine, Luther, Wetstein, and others, 
understand this as referring to the 
death of the Lord Jesus, and as mean- 
ing that they had seen the manner in 
which he suffered death, as an exam- 
ple for us. But, though this might 
strike many as the true interpreta- 
tion, yet the objections to it are insu- 
perable. (1.) It does not accord with 
the proper meaning of the word end 
(Tt\o9). That word is in no instance 
applied to deaths nor does it properly 
express death. It properly denotes 
an end, term, termination, comple- 
tion; and is used in the following 
senses, (a) to denote the end, the ter- 
mination, or the last of any thing 
(Mark ill. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Luke 
xxi. 9 ; Heb. viii. 8) ; (6) an event, is- 
sue, or result (Matt. xxvi. 58 ; Rom. 
vi. 21 ; 2 Cor. xi. 18) ; (c) the final 
purpose, that to which all the parte 
tend, and in which they terminate (1 
Tim. i. 6) ; {d) tax, custom, or tribute — 
what is paid for public ends or pur- 
poses (Matt. xvii. 25; Rom. xiii. 7). 
(2.) This interpretation, referring it to 
the death of the Saviour, would not ac- 
cord with the remark of the apostle in 
the close of the verse, ** that the Lord 
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seen the end* of the Lord; that 
the Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy. 

12 But above all things, my 
brethren, swear* not, neither by 



a Job 4S. 10, etc. 



is very merciful." This is what he 
says was " «ce»," or this was what was 
particularly illustrated in the case re- 
ferred to. Yet this was not particu- 
larly seen in the death of the Lord Je- 
sus. He was indeed most patient and 
submissive in his death, and it is true 
that he showed mercy to the penitent 
malefactor ; but this was not the par- 
ticularand most prominent trait which 
he evinced in his death. Besides, if it 
had been, that would not have been 
the thing to which the apostle would 
have referred here. His object was to 
recommend patience under trialSj not 
mercy shovm to others; and this he 
does by showing (a) that Job was an 
eminent instance of it, and (&) that 
the result was such as to encourage 
us to be patient. The end or the re- 
suit of the divine dealings in his case 
was that the Lord was " very pitiful 
and of tender mercy ;'■ and we may 
hope that it will be so in our case, 
and shonld therefore be encouraged 
to be patient under our trials. ^ That 
the Ixnxl is verypitiftd. As he showed 
deep compassion m the case of Job, 
we have equal reason to suppose that 
he will in our own. 

12. But above aU things. That is, be 
especially careful on this point ; what- 
ever else is done, let not this be. The 
manner in which James speaks of the 

gractice refeiTcd to here shows that 
e regarded it as a sin of a very hei- 
nous nature; one that was by all 
means to be avoided by those whom 
he addressed. The habit of swearing 
by various things was a very common 
one among the Jews, and it was im- 
portant to guard those who from 
among them had been converted to 
Christianity on that subject. If Steear 
not. See this command illustrated in 
the Notes on Matt. v. 33, 34. Nearly 
the same things are mentioned here 
as objects by which they were accus- 
tomed to swear which are referred to 
by the Saviour. Tf But let your yea be 
yea. Let there be a simple affirma- 
tion, unaccompanied by any oath or 
appeal to God or to any of his works. 
A man who makes that his common 



heaven, neither by the earth, nei- 
ther by any other oath: but let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; 
lest ye fell into condemnation. 
13 Is any among you afllicted ? 



6 Matt. 5. 34, etc 



method of speech is the man who will 
be believed. See Notes on Matt. v. 
87. H Lest ye fall into condemnation. 
That is, for profaning the name of 
God. " The Lord wifi not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain." Exod. xx. 7. 

13. Is any among you afflicted ? By 
sickness, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, persecutions, loss of h^th or 
property. The word used here refers 
to suffering evil of any kind {KaKoira- 
3'tZ). ^ Let him pray. That is, prater 
is appropriate to trial. The mind 
naturally resorts to it, and in every 
way it is proper. God only can re- 
move the source of sorrow ; he only 
can grant unto us " a happy issue out 
of afl our afllictions;" he only can 
make them the means of sanctifying 
the soul. Comp. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12 ; 
Psa. xxxiv. 4 ; cvii. 6, 13, 28. It mat- 
ters not what is the form of the trial, 
it is a privilege which all have to go 
to God in prayer. And it is an ines- 
timable privilege. Health feils, 
friends die, property is lost, disap- 
pointments come upon us, danger 
threatens, death approaches, and to 
whom shall we go but to God ? He 
ever lives. He never fails us or dis- 
appoints us if we trust in him, and 
his ear is ever open to our cries. 
This would be a sad world, indeed, if 
it were not for the privilege of pray- 
er. The last resource of millions who 
suffer — for millions suffer every day 
— would be taken away if men were 
denied access to the throne of grace. 
As it is, there is no one so poor that 
he may not pray ; no one "So discon- 
solate and forsaken that he may not 
find in God a friend ; no one so bro- 
ken-hearted that he is not able to 
bind up his spirit. One of the designs 
of affliction is to lead us to the throne 
of ffrace ; and it is a happy result of 
trials if we are led by them to seek 
God in prayer. IT Is any merry ^ The 
word merry now conveys an idea 
which is not properly found in the 
original word here. It refers in com- 
mon usage to light and noisy pleas- 
ure ; to that which is jovial ; to that 
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let • him pray. Is any merry ? let 
him sing ^ psalms. 

a S Chron. 83. 19. Jon. 8. 8, «te. b Eph. 5. 19. 
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which is attended with laughter, or 
wlileh causes laughter, as a merry 
jest. In the Scriptures, however, the 
word properly denotes cheerful^ pleas- 
antj agreeaJble^ and is applied to a state 
of mind free from trouble — the oppo- 
site of affliction — happy. Pro v. xv. 
13, 15 ; xvii. 22 ; Isa. xxiv. 7 ; Luke xv. 
23, 24, 29, 32. The Greeli word used 
here (cv3v/teT), means literally, to Iiave 
the mind wdl (eD and ^vfio^) ; that is, 
to have it happy, or free from trouble ; 
to be cheerful. H Let him sing psalms. 
That is, if any one is happy ; If he is 
in health, and is prospered; if he have 
his friends around him, and there is 
nothingto produce anxiety; if he have 
the free exercise of conscience and en- 
joys religion, it is proper to express 
that in notes of praise. Comp. Eph. 
V. 19, 20. On the meaning of the word 
here rendered " sing psalms,"see Notes 
on Eph. V. 19, where it is rendered mak- 
ing melody. It does not mean to sing 
psalms in contradistinction from sing- 
ing hymnSy but the reference is to any 
songs of praise. Praise is appropri- 
ate > to such a state of mind. The 
heart naturally gives utterance to its 
emotions in songs of thanksgiving. 
The sentiment in this verse is well 
expressed in the beautiful stanza — 

" In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear. 
My heart shall find delight in praise. 
Or seek relief in prayer." 

Mrs. Williams, 

14. Is any sick among you? In the 
previous verse the reference was to 
affliction in general, and the duty there 
urged is one that is applicable to all 
forms of trial. The subject of sick- 
ness, however, is so important, since 
it so often occurs, that a specific direc- 
tion was desirable. That direction is 
to call in the aid of others to lead our 
thoughts, and to aid us in our devo- 
tions, because one who is sick is less 
able to direct his own reflections and 
to pray for himself than he is in other 
forms of trial. Nothing is said here re- 
specting the degree of sickness, wheth- 
er it is that which would be fatal if 
these means were not used, or not 
fatal, but the direction pertains to any 
kind of illness. ^ Let him call for the 
elders of the Church. Gr., Presbyters. 
See Notes on Acts xv. 2; xi. SO. It 



14 Is any sick * among you ? let 
him call for the elders of tbe 



« Hark 16. 18. 



can not be supposed that this refers 
to the apostlesy for it could not be that 
they would be always accessible ; be- 
sides, instructions like this were de- 
signed to have a permanent character, 
and to be applicable to the Church at 
all times and in all places. The refer- 
ence, therefore, is doubtless to the or- 
dinary religious teachers of the con- 
gregation : the officers of the Church 
intrusted with its spiritual interests. 
The spirit of the command would em- 
brace those who are pastors, and any 
others to whom the spiritual interests 
of the congregation are confided — 
ruling elders, deacons, etc. If the al- 
lusion is to the ordinaiT officers of the 
Church, it is evident that the cure to 
be hoped for (ver. 15) was not mirac- 
viUmSy but was that which was to be 
expected in the use of appropriate 
means accompanied by prayer. It may 
be added, as worthy of note, that the 
apostle says they should "coK" for the 
elders of the Church; that is, they 
should send for them. They should 
not voait for them to hear of their sick- 
ness, as they might happen to, but 
they should cause them to be informed 
of it, and give them an opportunity of 
visiting them and praying with them. 
Nothing is more common than for per- 
sons — even members of the Church — 
to be ^ck a long time, and to presume 
that their pastor must know all about 
it ; and then they wonder that he does 
not come to see them, and think hard 
of him because he does not. A pastor 
can not be supiposed to know every 
thing ; nor can it be presumed that he 
knows when persons are sick, any more 
than he can know any thing else, un- 
less he is apprised of it; and many 
hard thoughts, and many suspicions 
of neglect would be avoided, if, when 
persons are sick, they would in some 
way inform their pastor of it. It should 
always be presumed of a minister of 
the Gospel that he is ready to visit the 
sick. But how can he go unless he is 
in some way apprised of the illness of 
those who need his counsel and his 
prayers ? The sick send for their fam- 
ily physician, w^hy should they pre- 
sume that their pastor will know of 
their illness anv more than that their 
physician will ? 1 And lei them way 
over him. With him, and for him. 
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church ; arfd let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord : 
15 And the prayer of faith shall 



A man who is sick is often little capa- 
ble of praying himself; and it is a priv- 
ilege to have some one to lead his 
thoughts in devotion. Besides, the 
prayer of a good man may be of avail 
in restoring him to health. Ver. 15. 
Prayer is always one important means 
of obtainiBg the divine fiivor, and 
there is no place where it is more ap- 
propriate than by the bedside of sick- 
ness. That relief from pain may be 
granted ; that the mind may be calm 
and submissive; that the medicines 
employed may be blessed to a restora- 
tion to health ; that past sins may be 
forgiven : that he who is sick may be 
sanctified by his trials; that he may 
be restored to health, or prepared for 
his "last change" — all these are sub- 
jects of prayer which we feel to be ap- 
propriate in such a case, and every sick 
man should avail himself of the aid of 
those who " have an interest at the 
throne of grace," that they may be 
obtained. 1 Anointing him loith oil. 
Oil or unguents of various kinds were 
much used among the ancients, both 
in health and in sickness. The oil 
which was commonly employed was 
olive-oil. See Notes on Isa. i. 6 ; Luke 
X. Si. The custom of anointing the 
sick with oil still prevails in the East, 
for it is believed to have medicinal 
or healing properties. Niebuhr (Be- 
schreib. von Arahien^ § 131) says, "The 
southern Arabians believe that to 
anoint with oil strengthens the body, 
and secures it against the oppressive 
heat of the sun, as they gonearly naked. 
They believe that the oil closes the 
pores of the skin, and thus prevents 
the effect of the excessive heat by which 
the body is so much weakened; per- 
haps also they regard it as contributing 
to beauty, by giving the skin a glossy 
appearance. I myself frequently have 
observed that the sailors in the ships 
from Dsjidda and Loheia, as well as 
the common Arabs in Tehama, anoint- 
ed their bodies with oil, in order to 
guard themselves against the heat. 
The Jews in Mocha assured Mr. Fors- 
kal that the Mohammedans as well 
as the Jews in Sana, when they were 
sick, were accustomed to anoint the 



save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if" he have 
committed sins, they shall be for- 
given him. 

a Im. 33. 34. 



body with oil." Rosenmulier, M&r- 
genlandy in loc. If In the name of the 
Lord. By the authority or direction 
of the Lord ; or as an act in accord- 
ance with his will, and that will meet 
with his approbation. When we do 
any thing that tends to promote vir- 
tue, to alleviate misery, to instruct ig- 
norance, to save life, or to prepare oth- 
ers for heaven, it is right to feel that 
we are doing it in the name of the 
Lord. Comp. for such uses of the 
phrase "in the name of the Lord," and 
"in my name," Matt. x. 22; xviii. 5, 
20; xix.29; xxiv.9; Mark ix. 41; xiii. 
13; Luke xxi. 12, 17; Rev. ii. 3; Col. 
iii. 17. There is no reason to think 
that the phrase is used here to denote 
aay peculiar religious rite or "sacra- 
ment." It was to be done in the 
name of the Lord, as any other good 
deed is. 

15. And the prayer of faith. The 
prayer offered in faith, or in the exer- 
cise of confidence in God. It is not 
said that the particular form of the 
faith exercised shall be that the sick 
man will certainly recover ; but there 
is to be unwavering confidence in God, 
a belief that he will do what is best, 
and a cheerful committing of the cause 
into his hands. We express our ear- 
nest wish, and leave the case with him. 
The prayer of faith is to accompany 
the use of means, for all means would 
be ineffectual without the blessing of 
God. 1 ShaU save the tticky and tJie 
Lord shall raise him up. This must 
be understood, as such promises are 
every where, with this restriction, that 
they will be restored to health if it shall 
be the will of God ; if he shall deem it 
for the best. It can not be taken in 
the absolute and unconditional sense, 
for then, if these means were used, the 
sick person would always recover, no 
matter how often he might befick, and 
he need never die. The design is to 
encouitige them to the use of these 
means with astronghopethatit would 
be effectual. It may fairly be inferred 
from this statement, (1.) That there 
would be cases, in large numbers, 
where these means would be attended 
with this happy result; and (2.) That 
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there was bo much encouragement to 
do It that It would be proper in any 
case of sickness to make use of these 
means. It may be added that no one 
can demonstrate that this promise has 
not been in numerous instances ful- 
filled. There are instances, not a few, 
where recovery from sickness teemi to 
be in direct answer to prayer, and no 
one can "prove that it is not so. Com- 
pare the case of Hezekiah, in Isa. 
XXX viii. 1-5. IT A.nd if Jte have commit- 
ted 8»7W, they shall he forgiven him. Per- 
haps there may be a particular allusion 
here to sins which may have brought 
on the sickness as a punishment. In 
that case the removal of the disease in 
answer to prayer would be an evidence 
that the sin was pardoned. Coinp. 
Matt. ix. 2. Bat the promise may be 
understood in a more general sense as 
denoting that such sickness would be 
the means of bringing the sins of the 
past life to a remembrance, especially 
if the one who was sick had been un- 
faithful to his Christian vows; and 
that the sickness in connection with 
the prayere offered would bring him 
to true repentance, and would recover 
him from his wanderings. On back- 
sliding and erring Christians sickness 
often has this effect, and the subse- 
quent life is so devoted and consistent 
as to show that the past unfaithful- 
ness of him who has been afflicted is 
forgiven. 

This passage (vs. 14, 15) is impor- 
tant not only for the counsel which it 
gives to the sick, but because it h^ 
been employed by the Roman Catho- 
lic communion as almost the only 
portion of the Bible referred to to 
sustain one of the peculiar rites of 
their religion — that of '* extreme unc- 
tion" — a "sacrament," as they sup- 
pose, to be administered to those who 
are dying. Jt is of importance, there- 
fore, to inquire more particularly 
into its meaning. There can be but 
three views taken of the passage : I. 
That it refers to a miracmotta healing 
by the apostles, or by other early 
ministers of religion who were en- 
dowed with the power of healing dis- 
eases in this manner. This is the in- 
terpretation of Doddridge, Macloii^ht, 
Benson, and others. But to this view 
the objections seem to me to be insu- 
perable : (a) Nothing of this kind is 
said by the apostle, and this is not 
necessary to be supposed in order to 
a fair interpretation of the passage. 



(6) The reference, as alre*3y observed, 
is clearly not to the apostleSy but to the 
ordinary officers of the Church, for 
such a reference would be naturally 
understood by the word presbyters; 
and to suppose that this refers to 
miracles would be to supi>ose that 
this was a common endowment of the 
ordinary ministers of religion. Bat 
there was no promise of this, and 
there is no evidence that they pos- 
sessed it. In regard to the eoctent of 
the promise, "they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover,*' 
see Notes on Mark xvi. 1^ 18. (c) If 
this referred to the power of working 
miracles, and if the promise were ab- 
solute, then death would not have oc- 
curred at all among the early disci- 
ples. It would have been easy to se- 
cure a restoration to health in any 
instance where a minister of religion 
was at hand. II. It is appealed to by 
the Roman Catholics to give sanction 
to the practice of* extreme unction," 
and to prove that this was practiced 
in the primitive Church. But the ob- 
jections to this are still more obvi- 
ous : (a) The anointing was not to be 
performed only at death, or in the im- 
mediate prospect of death, but in sick- 
ness at any time. There is no hint 
that it was to be only when the pa- 
tient was past all hope of recovery, 
or in view of the fact that he was cer- 
tainly to die. But "extreme unc- 
tion,** from its very nature, is to be 
practiced only where the patient is 
past all hope of recovery. (6) It was 
not with a view to his deaths but to 
his livina, that it was to be performed 
at all. It was not that he might be 
prepared to die, but that he might be 
restored to health — "and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him wp.'* But "extreme 
unction'* can be with no such refer- 
ence, and no such hope. If the man 
is likely to live, it is not performed. 
It is only with the expectation that 
the patient is about to die; and if 
there were any expectation that he 
would be raised up even by this or- 
dinance, it could not be administered 
as "extreme unction.*' (c) The ordi- 
nance practiced as "extreme unc- 
tion ** is a rite wholly unauthorized 
in the Scriptures, unless it be by this 
passage. There are instances indeed 
of persons being embalmed qfter 
death ; it was a fact also that the Sav- 
iour said of Mary, when she poured 
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16 Confess "yowi* faults one to an- 
other, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed. The ef- 



a Acta 19. 18. 



ointment on his body, that she ** did 
li for his hurial^^^ or with reference to 
his burial (see Notes on Matt xxvi. 
12) ; but the Saviour did not say that 
it was witli reference to his deaths or 
that it was designed in any way to 
prepare him to die, nor is there any 
instance in the Bible in which such a 
rite is mentioned. The ceremony of 
extreme unction has its foundation 
in two things : first, in superstition— 
in the desire of something that shall 
operate as a charm, or that shall pos- 
sess physical efficiency in calming the 
apprehensions of a troubled con- 
science, and in preparing the guilty 
to die ; and, second, in uie fact that 
it gives immense power to the priest- 
hood. Nothing is better adapted to 
impart snch power than a prevalent 
belief that a minister of religion holds 
in his hands the ability to alleviate 
the pangs of the dying, and to famish 
a sure passport to a world of bliss. 
There is deep philosophy in that which 
has led to the belief of this doctrine, 
for the dying look around for conso- 
lation and support, and they grasp at 
any thing which will promise ease to 
a troubled conscience, and the hope 
of heaven. The Oospel has made ar- 
rangements to meet this state of 
mind in a better way — in the evidence 
which the guilty may have that by re- 
pentance and ffldth their sins are blot- 
ted out through the blood of the 
cross. III. The remaining supposi- 
tion, therefore, and, as it seems to me, 
the true one, is that the anointing 
with oil was, in accordance with a 
common custom, regarded as medic- 
inal, and that a blessing was to be 
invoked on this as a means of resto- 
ration to health. Besides what has 
been already said, the following sug- 
gestions may bo made in addition: 
(a) This was, as we have seen, a com- 
mon usage in the East, and is to this 
day. {h) This interpretation meets 
all that is demanded to a fair under- 
standing of what is said by the apos- 
tle, {c) Every thing thus directed is 
rational and proper. It is proper to 
call in the ministers of religion in time 
of sickness, and to ask Uicir counsels 
and their prayers. It is proper to 
make use of the ordinary means of 



fectual fervent * prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much. 
17 Ellas was a man subject to 
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restoration to health. It was proper 
then, as it is now, to do this *' in the 
name of the Lord ;" that is, believing 
that it is in accordance with his be- 
nevolent arrangements, and making 
use of means which he has appointed. 
And it was proper then, as it is now, 
having made use of those means, to 
implore the divine blessing on them, 
and to feel that their efficacy depends 
wholly on him. Thus used, there 
was ground of hope and oi faith in re- 
gard to the recovery of the sufferer ; 
and no one can show that in thou- 
sands of instances in the apostles* 
day, and since, the prayer of faith, ac- 
companying the proper use of means, 
has not raised up those who were on 
the borders of the grave, and who but 
for these means would have died. 

16. Confess yonr fatdts one to another. 
This seems primarily to refer to those 
who were sicky since it is added, ** that 
ye may be Tiealed.^^ The fair interpre- 
tation is, that it might be supposed 
that such confession would contrib- 
ute to a restoration to health. The 
case supposed all along here (see ver. 
15) is, that the sickness referred to 
had been brought upon the patient 
for his sins, apparently as a punish- 
ment for some particular trangres- 
sions. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xT. 30. 
In such a case, it is said that if those 
who were sick would make confession 
of their sins, it would, in connection 
with prayer, be an important means 
of restoration to health. The duty 
inculcated, and which is equally bind- 
ing on all now, is, if we are sick, and 
are conscious that we have injured 
any persons, to make, confession to 
them. This indeed is a duty at all 
times, but in health it is often neg- 
lected, and there is a special propri- 
ety that such confession should bo 
made when we are sick. The partic- 
ular reason for doing it which is here 
specified is that it would contribute 
to a restoration to health—" that ye 
may be healed." In the case speci- 
fied, this might be supposed to con- 
tribute to a restoration to health from 
one or two causes : (1.) If the sickness 
had been brought upon them as a 
special act of visitation for sin, it 
might be hoped that when the con- 
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fession was made the hand of Ood 
would be withdrawn ; or (2.) In any 
case, if the mind were troubled by the 
recollection of guilt, it might be hoped 
that the calmness and peace resulting 
from confession would be favorable 
to a restoration to health. The for- 
mer case would of course be more 
applicable to the times of the apos- 
tles ; the latter would pertain to all 
times. Disease is often greatly ag- 
gravated by the trouble of mind 
which arises from conscious guilt, 
and in such a case nothing will con- 
tribute more directly to recovery than 
the restoration of peace to the soul 
agitated by guilt, and by the dread 
of a judgment to come. This may be 
secured by confession — confession 
made first to God, and then to those 
who are wronged. It ma^ be added 
that this is a duty to which we are 
prompted by the very nature of our 
feelings when we are sick, and by the. 
fact that no one is willing to die with 
^uilt on his conscience, without hav-" 
mg done every thing that he can to be 
at peace with all the world. This 
passage is one on which Roman Cath- 
olics rely to demonstrate the propri- 
ety of *' auricular confession^'''' or con- 
fession made to a priest with a view 
to an absolution of sin. The doctrine 
which is held on that point is, that it 
is a duty to confess to a priest, at cer- 
tain seasons, aU our sins, secret and 
open, of which we have been guilty ; 
all our improper thoughts, desires, 
words, and actions ; and that the priest 
has power to declare on such confes- 
sion that the sins are forgiven. But 
never was any text less pertinent to 
prove a doctrine than this passage to 
demonstrate that. For (1. ) The con- 
fession here enjoined is not to be 
made by a person in health, that he 
may obtain salvation, ,but by a sick 
person, that he may be healed: (2.) 
As mutual confession is here enjoined, 
a priest would be as much bound to 
confess to the people as the people to 
a priest; (3.) No mention is made of 
9, priest at all, or even of a minister of 
religion, as the one to. whom the con- 
fession Is to be made; (4.) The con- 
fession referred to is for " faults " with 
reference to "one another;" that is, 
where one has injured another, and 
nothing is said of confessing faults 
to those whom we have not injured 
at all; (5.) There is no mention here 
of absolutioii either by a priest or any 



other person; (6.) If any thing is 
meant oy absolution that is Scriptural, 
it may as well be pronounced by one 
person as another ; by a layman as a 
clergyman. All that it cun mean is 
that Godpromises pardon to those who 
are truly penitent, and this fact may 
as well be stated by one person as an- 
other. No priest, no man whatever, , 
is empowered either to say to anoth- 
er that he is truly penitent, or Uy for- 
give sin. " Who can forgive sins but 
God only V None but he whose law 
has been violated, or who has been 
wronged, can pardon an offense. No 
third person can forgive a sin which 
a man has committed against his 
neighbor; no one but a parent can 
pardon the offenses of which his own 
children have been guilty toward 
him ; and who can put himself in the 
place of God, and presume to pardon 
the sins which his creatures have 
committed against him? (7.) The 
practice of " auricular confession " is 
" evil, and only evil, and that contin- 
ually." Nothing gives so much p6w- 
er to a priesthood as the supposition 
that they have the power oi absolu- 
tion, ifothing serves so much to 
pollute the soul as to keep impure 
thoughts before the mind long enough 
to make the confession, and to state 
them in words. Nothing gives a 
a man so much power over a female 
as to have it supposed that it is re- 
quired by religion, and appertains to 
the sacred office, that all that passes 
in the mind should be disclosed to 
him. The thought which but for the 
necessity of confession would have 
vanished at once; the image which 
would have departed as soon as it 
came before the mind but for the ne- 
cessity of retaining it to make con- 
fession — these are the things over 
which a man would seek to have con- 
trol, and to which he would desire to 
have access, if he wished to accom- 
plish purposes of villainy. The very 
thing which a sedticer would desire^ would 
be the power of knowing all the thoughts 
of his intended victim; and if the 
thmights which pass through the soid 
could be known to others^ virttie wmdd be 
safe nowTiere. Nothing probably un- 
der the name of religion has ever done 
more to corrupt the morals of the 
world than the practice of auricular 
confession. 1[ And pray for Ofte anoth- 
er. One for the other; mutually. 
Those who have done injury, and 
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those who are injured, should pray 
for each other. The apostle does not 
seem here, as in vs. 14, 15, to refer par- 
ticularly to the prayers of theminlsters 
of religion or the elders of the Church, 
but refers to it as a duty appertaining 
to all Christians. IT Tkoi ye may ^ 
healed. Not with reference to death, 
and therefore not relating to ** ex- 
treme unction," but in order that the 
sick may be restored again to health. 
This is said in connection with the 
duty of* cof\fe88ion^ as well as prayer ^ 
and it seems to be implied that both 
might contribute to a restoration to 
health. Of the way in which prayer 
would do this there can be no doubt, 
for all healing comes from God, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that this 
might be bestowed m answer to 
prayer. Of the way in which confes- 
sion might do this, see the remarks al- 
ready made. We should be deciding 
without evidence if we should say that 
sickness never comes now as a partic- 
ular judgment for some forms of sin. 
and that it might not be removed ii 
the suffering offender would make full 
confession to God, or to him whom 
he has wronged, and if he would re- 
solve to ofiend no more. Perhaps 
this is, oftener than we suppose, one 
of the methods which God takes to 
bring his offending and backsliding 
children again to himself^r to warn 
and reclaim the guilty. When, after 
beinsf laid on a bed of pain, his people 
are Ted to reflect on their violated 
vows and their unfaithfulness^ and 
resolve to sin no more, and are raised 
up again to health, they become emi- 
nently useful to the Church. So ca- 
lamity, by disease or in other forms, 
often comes tipon the vicious and the 
abandoned. They are led to reflec- 
tion and to repentance. They resolve 
to reform, and the natural effects of 
their sinful course are arrested, and 
they become examples of virtue and 
usefulness in the world. 1[ The effect- 
ual fervent prayer. The word ^ectual 
is not the most happv translation 
here, since it seems to do little more 
than to state a truism — that a prayer 
which is effecttuxl is availing — that is, 
that it is effectual. The Greek word 
(htpyovfiiinj) would be better render- 
ed by the word energetic, which indeed 
is derived from it. The word proper- 
ly refers to that which has power ; 
which in its own nature is fitted to 
produce an effect. It is not so much 
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that it actually does produce an effect, 
as that it is fitted to do it. This is the 
kind of prayer referred to here. It is 
not listless, indifferent, cold, lifeless, 
as if there were no vitality or power 
in it; but it is that which is adapt- 
ed to be eflacient — earnest, sincere, 
hearty, persevering. There is but a 
single word in the original to answer 
to the translation effecttial fervent. 
Macknight and Doddridge suppose 
that the reference is to a kind of 
prayer ** inwrought by the Spirit," or 
the *' intorought prayer;" but the whole 
force of the original is expressed by 
the word energetic, or earnest. ^ Of 
a righteous man. The quality on. 
which the success of the prayer de- 
pends is not the talent, the learning, 
the rank, the wealth, or the office of 
the man who prays, but the fact that 
he is a ** righteous man;" that is, a 
good man, and this may be found in 
the ranks of the poor as certainly as 
the rich ; among laymen as well as 
among the ihinistcrs of religion; 
among slaves as well as among their 
masters. ^Availethmuch. ivvuei. Is 
strong; has efllcacy; prevails. The 
idea oi strength ov power is that which 
enters into the word ; strength that 
overcomes resistance and secures the 
object. Comp. Matt. vii. 28; Acts 
xix. 16 ; Kev. xii. 8. It has been said 
that *' prayer moves the arm that 
moves tne world ;" and if there is any 
thing that can prevail with God, it is 
prayer— humble, fervent, earnest joe^i- 
tioning. We have no power to con- 
trol him ; we can not dictate or pre- 
scribe to him ; we can not resist him 
in the execution of his purposes ; but 
we may ask him for what we desire, 
and he has graciously said that such 
asking will effect much for our own 
good and the good of our fellow-men. 
Nothing has been more clearly de- 
monstrated in the history of the 
world than ihoi prayer is effectual in 
obtaining blessings from God, and in 
accomplishing great and valuable pur- 
poses. It has indeed no intrinsic pow- 
er, but God has graciously purposed 
that his favor shall be granted to those 
who call upon-him, and that what no 
mere human power can effect should 
be produced by his power in answer 
to prayer. 

n.Elias. The common way of 
writing the word Elijah in the New 
Testament. Matt. xl. 14; xvi. 14; 
xvii. 3, etc. IT Was a man svJbject to like 
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like passions as we are, and he • 
prayed * earnestly that it might 
not rain; and it rained not on 



al Kings 17.1. 
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passions as toe are. This does not 
mean that Elijah was passionate in the 
sense in which that word is now com- 
monly nscd ; that is, that he was excit- 
able or irritable, or that he was the vic- 
tim of the same corrupt passions and 
propensities to which other men are 
subject, but that he was like affected; 
that he was capable of suffering the 
same things, or being affected in the 
same manner. In other words, he was 
a mere man, subject to the same wealc- 
nesses and infirmities as other men. 
Oomp. Notes on Acts xiv. 15. The 
apostle is Illustrating the efficacy of 
prayer. In doing this he refers to an 
undoubted case where prayer had such 
efficacy. But to this it mieht be ob- 
jected that Elijah was a distinguished 
prophet, and that it was reasonable to 
suppose that Aw prayer would be heard, 
but that his example could not be ad- 
duced to prove that the prayers of those 
who were not favored with such advan- 
tages would be heard, and especially 
that it could not be argued from his 
case that the prayers of the ignorant, 
of the weak, of children, and of serv- 
ants, would be answered. To meet 
this, the apostle says that he was a 
mere man; with the same natural 
propensities and infirmities as other 
men, and that therefore his case is one 
which should encourage all to pray. 
It was an instance of the efficacv of 
prayer^ and not an illustration of the 
power of 2^ prophet. ^ And h£ prayed 
earnestly. G r . , " He prayed with pray- 
er ^^ — a Hebraism to denote that he 
prayed earnestly. Comp. Luke xsli. 
15. This manner of speaking is com- 
mon in Hebrew. Comp. 1 Sam. xxvl. 
25; Psa. cxviiL 18; Lam. i. 2. The 
reference here is undoubtedly to 1 
Kings xvii. 1. In that place, however, 
it is not said that Elijah prayed^ but 
that he said, "As the Lord God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these 
three years but according to my word. ' * 
Either James interprets this as a pray- 
er, because it could be accomplished 
only by prjiyer, or he states what had 
been handed down by tradition as the 
way in which the miracle was effected. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
prayer was employed in the case, for 



the eaiih by the space of three 
years and six months. 
18 And he prayed again, * and 



ft 1 Kings 18.43,45. 



even the miracles of the Saviour were 
accomplished in connection with 
prayer. John xi. 41, 42. 1 That it 
mifht not rain. Not to gratify any 
pnvate resentment of his, but as a 
punishment on the land for the idol- 
atry which prevailed in tj^e time of 
Ahab. Eamine was one of the prin- 
cipal methods by which God punished 
his people for their sins. ^And it 
rained not on (he earth. On the land 
of Palestine, for so the word earth is 
frequently understood in the Bible. 
See Notes on Luke ii. 1. There is no 
reason to suppose that the famine ex- 
tended beyond the country that was 
subject to Ahab. IT ^ the space. For 
the time. T[ Of three years and six 
months. See this explained in the 
Notes on Luke iv. 25. Comp. Liffht- 
'foot, Bbrce Hebraicae, on Luke iv. 25. • 
18. And he prayed again. The allu- 
sion here seems to be to 1 Kings xviii. 
42, 45, though it is not expressly said 
there that he prayed. Perhaps it 
mi^ht be fairly ^thered from the nar- 
rative that he did pray, or at least that 
would be the presumption, for he put 
himself into a natural attitude of 
prayer. ** He cast himself down upon 
the eailH, and put his face between 
his knees." 1 Kln^s xviil. 42. In 
such circumstances it is to be fairly 
presumed that such a man would praj ; 
but it Is remarkable that It is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, and quite as re- 
markable that James should have 
made his argument turn on a thing 
which is not expressly mentioned, but 
which seems to have been a matter 
of inference. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that there was some tradition on 
which he relied, or that it was a com- 
mon interpretation of the passage in 
1 Kings that Elijah prayed earnestly, 
and that this was generally believed 
by those to whom the apostle wrote. 
Of the fact that Elijah was a man of 
prayer no one could doubt; and in 
these circumstances the tradition and 
common belief were sufficient to jus- 
tify the argument which is employed 
here. 1 And- the heaven gave rain. 
The clouds ^ve rain. ** The heaven 
was black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain. * * 1 Kings xviil. 
45. ^And the earth brought forth her 
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the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit. 

19 Brethren, if any of you do err 
from the truth, and one • convert 
him, 

a Matt. 18. 15. 



20 Let him know, that he which 
converteth the sinner from the er- 
ror of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide ^ a mul- 
titude of sins. 



6Prov.l0.12. 1 Pet. 4. 8. 



fruU, The famine ceased, and the 
land again became productive. The 
case referred to here was indeed a 
miracle, but it was a case of thepoioer 
of prayer^ and therefore to the point. 
u God would work a miracle in an- 
swer to prayer, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that he will bestow upon us, in 
the ordinary dispensations of his 
providence, the blessings which we 
need also in answer to prayer. 

19. Brethren^ if any of you do err 
from the trtUh. Either doctrinally and 
speculatively, by embracing error, 
or practically, by falling into sinful 
practices. Either of these may be 
called "erring from the truth,*' because 
they are contrary to what the truth 
teaches and requires. What is here 
said does not appear to have any con- 
nection with what precedes, but the 
apostle seems to have supposed that 
such a case might occur; and, in the 
conclusion of the epistle, he called their 
attention to the importance of endeav- 
oring to save an erring brother, if 
such an instance should happen. The 
exhortation would be proper in ad- 
dressing a letter to any church, or in 
publicly addressing any congre^tion. 
11 And one convert him. This does not 
mean convert him cu a sinner^ or regefi- 
erate Aim, but turn him from the er- 
ror of his way ; bring him back from 
his wanderings ; re-establish him in the 
truth, and in the practice of virtue and 
religion. So far as the word used here 
is concerned {liriaTpixJnj^ he who had 
erred from the truth, and who was to 
be converted, may have been a true 
Chrififtian before. The word means 
simply to turnsCy from his way of 
error. See Notes on Luke xxii. 82. 

20. Let him know. Let him who 
converts the other know for his en- 
couragement. IT TTiat he which con- 
verteth the sinner from the error of his 
way. Any sinner ; any one who has 
done wrong. This is a general princi- 
ple, applicable to this case and to all 
others of the same kind. It is a uni- 
versal truth that he who turns a sinner 
from a wicked path does a work which 
is acceptable to God, and which will in 



some way receiVe tokens of his appro- 
bation. Comp. Deut. xii. 3. No work 
which man can perform is more ac- 
ceptable to God ; none will be followed 
with higher rewards. In the language 
which is used by the apostle, it is evi- 
dently intended not to deny that suc- 
cess in converting a sinner, or in re- 
claiming one from the error ofhis ways, 
is to be traced to the grace of God ; but 
the apostle refers only to the divine 
feeling toward the mdividual who 
shall attempt it, and the rewards which 
he may hope to receive. The reward 
bestowed, the good intended and done, 
would be the same as if the individual 
were able to do the work himself. God 
approves and loves his aims andefforts, 
though the access is ultimately to be 
tracea to himself. ^ Shall save a soul 
from death. It has been doubted 
whether this refer to his own soul, or 
to the soul of him who is converted. 
Several manuscripts, and the Vul^te, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic versions, 
here read, " his soul." The most nat- 
ural interpretation of the passage is to 
refer it to the soul of the one converted 
rather than of him who converts him. 
This accords better with the uniform 
teaching of the New Testament, since 
it is no where else taught that the meth- 
od of saving our souls is by convert- 
ing others; and this interpretation will 
meet all that the scope of the passage 
demands. The object of the apostle 
is to present a motive for endeavoring 
to convert one who has wandered 
away; and assuredly a sufficient mo- 
tive for that is furnished in the fact 
that by this means an immortal soul 
would be saved from •eternal ruin. 
The word deatfi here must refer to 
eternal death, or to future punishment. 
There is no other death which the 
soul is in danger of dying. The body 
dies and moulders away, but the soul 
is immortal. The apostle can not 
mean that he would save the soul from 
annihilationy for it is in no danger of 
that This passage proves, then, that 
there is a death which the soul may 
die; that there is a condition whicn 
may properly be called death as a con- 
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seqneuce of sin ; and that the sonl will 
suner that death unless it is converted. 
1 And shall hide a miUtUude of sins. 
Shall cover them over so that they 
shall not be seen ; that is, they shall 
not be punished. This must mean 
either the sins which he has commit- 
ed who is thus converted and saved, 
or the sins of him who converts him. 
Whichever is the meaning, a strong 
nwtitfe .is presented for endeavoring 
to save a sinner from the error of his 
ways. It is not easy to determine 
which is the true sense. Expositors 
have been about equally divided re- 
specting the meaning. Doddridge 
adopts substantially both interpreta- 
tions, paraphrasing it, " not only pro- 
curing the pardon of those committed 
by the convei*t, but also engaging God 
to look with greater indulgence on his 
own character, and to be less ready to 
mark severely what he has done 
amiss. *' The «fews regarded it as a 
meritorious act to turn a sinner from 
the error of his waj's, and it is possible 
that James may have had some of their 
maxims in his eye. Comp. Clarke, in 
loc. Though it may not be possible 
to determine with certainty whether 
the apostle here refer to the sins of 
him who converts another, or of him 
who is converted, yet it seems to me 
that the reference is probably to the 
latter, for the following reasons: (1.) 
Such an interpretation will meet all 
that is fairly implied in the language. 
(3.) This interpretation will furnish a 
strong motive for what the apostle 
exhorts us to do. The motive pre- 
sented is, according to this, that sin 
will not be punished. But this is al- 
ways a good motive for putting forth 
efforts In the cause of religion, and 
quite as powerful when drawn from 
our saving others from sin as when 
applied to ourselves. (8.) Thid is a 
sqfe interpretation; the other is at- 
tended with danger. According to 
this, tbe effort would be one of pure 
benevolence, and there would be no 
danger of depending on what we do 
as a ground of acceptance with God. 
The other interpretation would seem 
to teach that our sins might be for- 
given on some other ground than that 
of the atonement— by virtue of some 
act of our o wn. And (4. ) There might 



be danger, if it be supposed that this 
refers to the fact that our sins arc to 
be covered up by this act, of suppos- 
ing that by endeavoring to convert 
others we may live in sin with impu- 
nity; that in whatever way we may 
live we shall be safe if we lead others 
to repentance and salvation. If the 
motive be the simple desire to hide 
the sins of others ; to procure their 
pardon; to save a soul from death 
without any supposition that by that 
we are making an atonement for our 
own sins, it is a good one, a safe one. 
But if the idea is that by this act we 
are making an atonement for our own 
offenses, and that we may thus work 
out a righteousness of our own, the 
idea is one that is every way danger- 
ous to the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and is contrary to the 
whole teaching of the Bible. For 
these reasons it seems to me that the 
true interpretation is that the pas- 
sage refers to the sins of others, not 
our own; and that the simple motive 
here presented is that in this way we 
may save a fellow-sinner from being 
punished for his sins. It mav be add- 
edj in the conclusion of the Notes on 
this epistle, that this motive is one 
which is sufficient to stimulate us to 
great and constant efforts to save 
others. Sin is the source of all the 
evil in the universe, and the great ob- 
ject which a benevolent heart ought 
to have, should be that its desolating 
effects may be stayed ; that the sinner 
may be pardoned ; and that the guilty 
soul maj be saved from its conse- 
quences in the future world. This is 
the design of God in the plan of re- 
demption ; this was the object of the 
Saviour in giving himself to die; this 
is the purpose of the Holy Spirit in 
renewing and sanctifying the soul; 
and this is the great end of all those 
acts of divine Providence by which 
the sinner is warned of his danger, 
and led to seek safety in God. When 
we come to die, as we shall soon, it 
will give us more pleasure to be able 
to recollect that we have been the 
means of saving one soul from death 
than to have enjoyed all the pleasures 
which the world can fumisli, or to 
have gained all the honor and wealth 
which it can give. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The First Epistle of Peter has never been doubted to be the production of 
the apostle of that name. While there were doubts respecting the genuine- 
ness of the Second Epistle (see Introd. to that Epistle, § 1), the unvarying tes- 
timony of history and the uniform belief of the Church asciibe this Epistle 
to him. Indeed, there is no ancient writing whatever of which there is more 
certainty in regard to the authorship. 

The history of Peter is so fully detailed in the New Testament, that it is 
not necessary to go into any extended statement of his biography in order to. 
an exposition of his Epistles. No particular light would be reflected on them 
from the details of hi&life; and in order, therefore, to their exposition, it is 
not necessaiy to have any further information of him than what is contained 
in the New Testament itself. Those who may wish to obtain all the knowl- 
edge of his life which can now be had, may find ample details in Lardner, 
vol. vi., p. 203-254, ed. London, 1829 ; Koppe, Proleg.; and Bacon's Lives 
of the Apostles, p. 43-286. There are some questions, however, which it is 
important to consider in order to an intelligent understanding of his Epistles. 

§ 1. The Persons to whom the First Epistle was addressed. 

This Epistle purports to have been addressed " to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia." All these 
were provinces of Asia Minor, and there is no difficulty, therefore, in regard 
to xXiQ places where thdse to whom the Epistle was written resided. The only 
question is, who they were who are tlms designated as " strangers scattered 
abroad," or strangers of the dispersion (jrapeiriSfipoig dtaairopag). Comp. 
Notes on chap. i. 1. In regard to this vaiious opinions have been held. 

(1.) That they were native-bom Jews, who had been converted to the 
Christian faith. Of this opinion were Eusebius, Jerome, Grotius, Beza, Mill, 
Cave, and others. The piincipal argument for this opinion is the appella- 
tion given to them in chap. i. 1, ** strangers scattered abroad," and what is 
said in chap. ii. 9 ; iii. G, which it is supposed is language which would be ap- 
plied only to those of Hebrew extraction. 

(2.) A second opinion has been that the persons to whom it was sent were 
All of Gentile origin. Of this opinion were Procopius, Cassiodonis, and more 
recently Wetstein. This belief is founded chiefly on such passages as the fol- 
lowing, chap. i. 18 ; ii. 10; iv. 3, which are supposed to show that they who 
were thus addressed were formerly idolater^. 

(3.) A third opinion has been that they were Gentiles by birth, but had 
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been Jewish proselytes, or ** Proselytes of the Gate," and had then been con- 
verted to Christianity. This sentiment was defended by Michaelis, chiefly 
on the ground that the phrase in chap. i. 1, "strangers of the flispersion," 
when followed by the name of a heathen coantry or people in the genitive 
case, denotes the Jews who were dispersed there, and yet that there is evi- 
dence in the Epistle that they were not native-bom Jews. 

(4.) A fourth opinion has been that the persons referred to were not Jews 
in general, but those of the ten tribes who had wandered from Babylon and 
the adjacent regions into Asia Minor. This opinion is mentioned by Mi- 
chaelis as having been entertained by some persons, but no reasons are as- 
signed for it. 

(5.) A fifth opinion has been that the persons referred to were Christians, 
converted from both Jews and Gentiles, with no particular reference to their 
extraction ; that there were those among them who had been converted from 
the Jews, and those who had been Gentiles, and that the apostle addresses 
them as Christians, though employing language such as the Jews had been 
accustomed to when speaking of those of their own nation who were scattered 
abroad. This is the opinion of Lardner, Estius, Whitby, Wolfius, and Dodd- 
ridge. 

That this last opinion is the correct one seems to me to be clear from the 
Epistle itself. Nothing can be plainer than that the apostle, while in the 
main he addresses Christians as such, whether they had been Jews or heathen, 
occasionally makes such allusions and uses such language as to show that he 
had his eye, at one time, on some who had been Jews, and again on some 
who had been pagans. This is clear, I think, from the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The address of the Epistle in general, not directed particularly either to 
the Jews or to the Gentiles. Thus in chap. v. 14, the author says, "Peace 
be with you all that are in Christ Jesus." From this it would seem that the 
Epistle was addressed to all true Christians in the region designated in chap. 
1. 1. But no one can doubt that there were Christians there who had been 
Jews, and also those who had been Gentiles. The same thing is apparent 
from the Second Epistle, for it is certain from 2 Pet. iii. 2 that the Second 
Epistle was addressed to the same persons as the first. But the address in 
the Second Epistle is to Christians residing in Asia Minor, without particular 
reference to their origin. Thus in chap. i. 1, " To them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us through the righteousness of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. " The same thing is apparent also from the address of the First 
Epistle, "To the elect strangers scattered throughoiU Pontus,"etc. That 
is, " To the strangers of the dispersion who are chosen, or who are true Chris- 
tians, scattered abroad." The term "elect" is one which would apply to all 
who were Christians; and the phrase "the strangers of the dispersion" is 
that which one who had been educated as a Hebrew would be likely to apply 
to those whom he regarded as the people of God dwelling out of Palestine. 
The Jews were accustomed to use this expression to denote their own people 
who were dispersed among the Gentiles, and nothing would be more natural 
than that one who had been educated as a Hebrew, and then converted to 
Christianity, as Peter had been, should apply this phrase indiscriminately to 
Christians living out of Palestine. See the Notes on the passage. These 
considerations make it clear that in writing this Epistle he had reference to 
Christians as such, and meant that all who were Christians in the parts of 
Asia Minor which he mentions (chap. i. 1) should regard the Epistle as ad- 
dressed to them. Yet, 

2. There are some allusions in the Epistle which look as if a part of them 
at least had been Jews before their conversion, or such as a Jew would better 
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understand than a Gentile wonld. Indeed, nothing is more probable than 
that there were Jewish converts in that region. We know that there were 
many Jews in Asia Minor; and from the Acts of the Apostles it is morally 
certain that not a few of them had been converted to the Christian £dth un- 
der the labors of Paul. Of the allusions of the kind referred to in the Epistle, 
the following may be taken as specimens : '^ But ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people." Chap. ii. 9. This is 
such language as was commonly used by the Jews when addressing their own 
countrymen as the people of God, and would seem to imply that to some of 
those at least to whom the Epistle was addressed it was language which 
would be familiar. See also chap. iii. 6. It should be said, however, that 
these passages are not positive proof that any among them were Hebrews. 
While it is true that it is such language as would be naturally employed in 
addressing those who were, and while it supposes an acquaintance among 
them with the Old Testament, it is also true that it is such language as one 
who had himself been educated as a Hebrew would not unnatwaUy employ 
when addressing any whom he regarded as the people of God. 

3. The passages in the Epistle which imply that many of those to whom it 
was addressed had been Gentiles or idolaters are still more clear. Such pas- 
sages are the following : ^' As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves ac- 
cording to your former lusts in your ignorance. " Chap. i. 14. * * This," says 
Dr. Lardner, " might be very pertinently said to men converted from Gen- 
tilism to Christianity ; but no such thing is ever said by the apostles concern- 
ing the Jewish people who had been favored with the divine revelation, and 
had the knowledge of the true God." So in chap. ii. 9, Peter speaks of them 
as "having been called out of darkness into marvelous light," The word 
'* darkness" is one which would be naturally applied to those who had been 
heathens, but would not be likely to be applied to those who had had the 
knowledge of Grod as revealed in the Jewish Scriptures. So in chap. ii. 10, it 
is expressly said of them, '' Which in time past were not a people, but are now 
the people of God " — language which would not be applied to those who had 
been Jews. So also in chap. iv. 3, '^ For the time past of our life may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lascivious- 
ness, lusts, excess of wine, revelings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries." 
Though the apostle here uses the word *'t«," grouping himself with them^ 
yet it can not be supposed that he means to charge himself with these things. 
It is a mild and gentle form of speech, adopted in order not to give offense, 
and is such language as a minister of the Gospel would now use who felt that 
he was himself a sinner in addressing a Church made up of many individuals. 
Though it might be true that he had not been guilty of the particular offenses 
which he specifies, yet, in speaking in the name of the Church, he would use 
the term we, and use it honestly and correctly. It would be true that those 
who c(»nposed the Church had been formerly guilty of these things ; and this 
would be a much more mild, proper, and effective method of address than to 
say ^ou. But the passages adduced here prove conclusively that some of those 
whom Peter addresses in the Epistle had been formerly idolaters, and had 
been addicted to the sins which idolaters are accustomed to conmiit. 

These considerations make it clear that the Epistle was addressed to those 
Christians in general who were scattered throughout the various provinces of 
Asia Minor which 'are specified in chap. i. 1, whether they had been Jews or 
Gentiles. * It is probable that the great body of them had been converted 
from the heathen, though there were doubtless Jewish converts intermingled 
with them, and Peter uses such langhage as would be natural for one who had 
been a Jew himself in addressing those whom he now regarded as the chosen 
of God. 

E2 
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§ 2. The Time tmd Place of Writing the Epistle, 

On this point also there has been no little diversity of opinion. The only 
designation of the place where it was written which occurs in the Epistle is 
in chap. v. 13 : ** The Church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth yon." From this it is clear that it was written at Babylon^ but still 
there has been no little difference of opinion as to^what place is meant here 
by Babylon. Some have supposed that it refers to the well-known place of 
that name on the Euphrates ; others to a Babylon situated in Lower Egypt ; 
others to Jerusalem or Rome, represented as Babylon. The claims of each 
of these places it is proper to examine. The order in which this is done is 
not material. 

(1.) The opinion that the ** Babylon'* mentioned in the Epistle refers to a 
place of that name in Egypt, not far from Cairo. This opinion was held by 
Pearson and Le Clerc, and by most of the Coptic interpreters, who have en- 
deavored to vindicate the honor of their own country, Egypt, as a place where 
one of the books of Scripture was composed. See Koppe, Proleg, , p. 1 2. That 
there wa^ such a place in Egypt, there can be no doubt. It was a *8maH 
town to the northeast of Cairo, where there was a strong castle in the time of 
Strabo (i., 17, p. 807), in which, under Tiberias, there were quartered three 
Roman legions, designed to keep the Egyptians in order. But there is little 
reason to suppose that there were many Jews there, or that a Church was 
early collected there. The Jews would have been little likely to resort to a place 
which was merely a Roman garrison, nor would the apostles have been likely 
to go early to such a place to preach the Gospel. Comp. Basnage, Ant. , p. 36, 
num. xxviL As Lardner well remarks, if Peter had written an Epistle from 
Egypt, it would have been likely to have been from Alexandria. Besides, 
there is not for the first four centuries any notice of a Church at Babylon in 
Egypt ; a &ct which can hardly be accounted for if it had been supposed that 
one of the sacred books had been composed there. Lardner, vol. vi., p. 265. 
It may be added, also, that as there was another place of that name on the 
Euphrates, a place much better kno>vn, and which would be naturally sup- 
posed to be the one referred to, it is probable that if the Epistle had been 
cqpiposed at the Babyjon in Egypt, there would have been something said 
clearly to distinguish it. If the Epistle were written at the Babylon on the 
Euphrates, so well known was that place that no one would be likely to un- 
derstand that the Babylon in Egypt was the place referred to ; on the other 
supposition, however, nothing would be more likely than that a mistake 
should occur. 

(2.) Others have supposed that Jerusalem is intended, and that the name 
was given to it on account of its wickedness, and because it resembled Baby- 
lon. This was the opinion of Capellus, Spanheim, Hardouin, and some oth- 
ers. But the objections to this are obvious : (1.) There is no evidence that 
the name Babylon was ever given to Jerusalem, or so given to it as to make 
it commonly understood that that was the place intended when the term was 
employed. If not so, its use would be likely to lead those to whom the Epis- 
tle was addressed into a mistake. (2.) There is every reason to suppose that 
an apostle in writing a letter, if he mentioned the place at all where it was 
written, would mention the real name. So Paul uniformly does. (3.) The 
name Babylon is not one which an apostle would be likely to give to Jenisa- 
lem ; certainly not as the name by which it was to be familiarly known. 
(4.) If the Epistle had been written there, there is no conceivable reason why 
the name of the place should not have bden mentioned. 

(3.) Others have supposed that Rome is intended by the name Babylon. 
This was the opinion of many of the fathers, and also of Bede, Valesius, 
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Grotius, Cave, Whitby, andXardner. The principal reasons for this are that 
SQch is the testimony of Papias, Eusebins, and Jerome ; and that at that time 
Babylon on the Euphrates was destroyed. See Lardner. But the objections 
to this opinion seem to me to be insuperable. (1.) There is no evidence 
that at that early period the name Babylon was given to Home, nor were there - 
any existing reasons why it should be. The name is generally supposed to 
have been applied to it by John in the book of Kevelation (chap. xvi. 19 ; 
xvii. 5 ; xviii. 10, 21), but this was probably long after this Epistle was writ- 
ten, and for reasons which did not exist in the time of Peter. There is no 
evidence that it was given familiarly to it in the time of Peter, or even at all 
until after his death. Certain it is that it was not given so familiarly to it 
that when the name Babylon was mentioned it would be generally under- 
stood that Rome was intended. But the only reason which Peter could have 
had for mentioning the name Babylon at all was to convey, some definite and 
certain information to those to whom he wrote. (2.) As has been already 
observed, the apostles, when they, sent an Epistle to the churches, and men- 
tioned a place as the one where the Epistle was written, were accustomed to 
mention the real place. (3.) It would be hardly consistent with the dignity 
of an apostle, or any grave writer,- to make use of what would be regai-ded^s 
a nickname when suggesting the name of the place where he then was. . (7.) 
If Rome had been meant, it would have been hardly respectful to the Church 
there which sent the salutation — "The Church that is at Babylon, elected 
together with you " — to have given it this name. Peter mentions the Church 
with respect and kindness, and yet it would have been scarcely regarded as 
kind to mention it as a "Church in Babylon," if he used the term Babylon, as 
he must have done on such a supposition, to denote a place of eminent de- 
pravity. (5.) The testimony of the fathers on this subject does not demon- 
strate that Home was the place intended. So far as appears from the ex- 
tracts relied on by Lardner, they do not give this as historical testimony, but 
as their own interpretation, and, from any thing that appears, we are as well 
qualified to interpret the word as they were. (6.) In regard to the objection 
that Babylon was at that time destroyed, it may be remarked that this is true 
so £Eir as the original splendor of the city was concerned, but still there may 
have been a sufficient population there to have constituted a Church. The 
destruction of Babylon was gi'adual. It had not become an utter desert in 
the time of the apostles. In the first century of the Christian era a part of 
it was inhabited, though the greater poition of its former site was a waste. 
See Notes on Isa. xiii. 19. Comp. Diod. Sic, vol. ii., p. 27. During that 
' time there is no improbability in supposing that a Christian Church may have, 
existed there. It should be added here, however, that nearly all the evidence 
which .the Roman Catholics can adduce that the apostle Peter was ever at 
Rome at all, rests on the supposition that the word Babylon refers to it here. 
There is nothing else in the New Testament that fuiiiishes the slightest proof 
that he ever was there. The only passage on which Bellarmin relies to 
show that Peter was at Rome is the yery passage now under consideration. 
"That Peter was one time at Rome," he says, *' we 'show first from the tes- 
timony of Peter himself, who thus speaks at the end of his First Epistle : 
*The Church that is at Babylon, elected together wth you, salnteth you.'". 
He does not pretend to cite any other evidence from Scripture than this ; 
nor does any other writer. 

(4.) There remains the fourth opinion, that the well-known Babylon on the 
Euphrates was the place where the Epistle was written. This was the. opin- 
ion of Erasmus, Drusius, Lightfoot, Bengel, Wetstein, Basnage, Beausobre, 
and. others. That this is the correct opinion seems to me to be clear from 
the following considerations : (a) It is the most natural and obvioug inter- 
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pretation. Iv is that which would occur to the great m^ss of the readers of 
the New Testament now, and is that which would have been naturally adopt- 
ed by those to whom the Epistle was sent. The word Babylon, without 
something to give it a different application, would have been understood any 
where to denote the well-known place on the Euphrates. (6) There is, as has 
been observed already, no improbability that there was a Christian Church 
there, but there are several circumstances which render it probable that this 
would be the case : (1.) Babylon had fken an important place, and its history 
was such, and its relation to the Jews such, as to make it probable that the 
attention of the apostles would be turned to it. (2.) The apostles, according 
to all the traditions which we have respecting them, traveled extensively in 
the East, and nothing would be more natural than that they should visit 
Babylon. (3.) There were many Jews of the captivity remaining in that re- 
gion, and it would be in the highest degree probable tiiat they would seek to 
carry the Gospel to their own countrymen there. See Eoppe, /Vo/c^., p. 
1 G-1 8 ; Joseph. , ^ n^. , bk. xv. , chap. ii. , § 2 ; . chap. iii. , § 1 ; Philo. , De VirtuU, 
p. 687. 

These considerations make it clear that the place where the Epistle was 
Wifiitten was Babylon on the Euphi-ates, the place so celebrated in ancient sa- 
cred and profane history. If this be the correct view, then this is a fact of 
much interest, as showing that even in apostolic times there was a true Church 
in a place once so distinguished for splendor and wickedness, and so memora- 
ble for its acts in oppressing the ancient people of God. Our information re- 
specting this Church, however, ceases here. We know not by whom it was 
founded ; we know not who were its pastors ; nor do we know how long it 
survived. As Babylon, however, continued rapidly to decline, so that in the 
second century nothing remained but the walls (comp. Notes on Isa. xiii. 19), 
there is no reason to suppose that the Church long existed there. Soon the 
ancient city became a heap of ruins ; and, excepting that now and then a 
Christian travelei' or missionary has visited it, it is not known that a prayer 
has been offered there from generation to generation, or that amid its deso- 
lations there has been a single worshiper of the true God. See this subject 
examined at length in Bacon's Lives of tAe Apostles, p. 268-263. 

In regard to the time when this First Epistle was written, nothing certainly 
can be determined. There are no marks of time in the Epistle itself, and 
there are no certain data from which we can determine when it was com- 
posed. Lardner supposes that it was in the year 63 or 64, or, at the latest, 
65 ; Michaelis, that it was about the year 60. If it were written at Babylon, 
it was probably some time between the years 68 and 61. The time is not 
material, and it is impossible now to determine it. 

§ 3. The Characteristics of the First Epistle of Peter, 

(1 .) The Epistles of Peter are distinguished for great tenderness of manner, 
and for bringing forward prominently the most consolatory parts of the Gos- 
pel. He wrote to those who were in affliction ; he was himself an old man 
(2 Pet. i. 14) ; he expected soon to be with his Saviour ; he had nearly done 
with the conflicts and toils of life ; and it was natural that he should direct 
ills eye onward, and should dwell on those things in the Gospel which were 
adapted to support and comfort the soul. There is, therefore, scarcely any 
part of the New Testament where the ripe and mellow Christian will find 
more that is adapted to his matured feelings, or t6 which he will more natu- 
rally turn. 

(2.) There is great compactness and terseness of thought in his Epistles. 
They seem to be composed of a succession of texts', each one fitted to con- 
stitute the subject of a discourse. There is more that a pastor would like to 
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preach on in a course of expositoiy lectures, and less that he would be dis- 
posed to pass over as not so well adapted to the purposes of public instruction, 
than in almost any other part of the New Testament. There is almost noth- 
ing that is local or of temporary interest ; there are no discussions about 
points pertaining to Jewish customs such as we meet with in Paul ; there is 
little that pertains particularly to one age of the world or countiy. Almost 
all that he has written is of universal applicability to Christians, and may be 
read with as much interest and profit now as by the people to whom his Epis- 
tles were addressed. 

(8.) There is evidence in the Epistles of Peter that the author was well ac- 
quainted with the writings of the apostle Paul. See this point illustrated at 
length in Eichhom, Einleitung in das Neue Tes., viii., 606-618, § 284, and in 
Michaelis, Introd., vol. iv., p. 323 seq. Peter himself speaks of his acquaint- 
ance with the Epistles of Paul, and ranks them with the inspired writings. 
2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 : ** Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; as also in all his Epistles, 
speaking in them of these things ; in which are some things hard to be un- 
derstood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do ^Iso 
the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. " Indeed, to any one who 
will attentively compare the Epistles of Peter with those of Paul, it will be 
apparent that he was acquainted with the writings of the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and had becon&e so familiar with the modes of expression which he em- 
ployed that he naturally fell into a similar way of expressing himself. There 
is that kind of coincidence which would be expected when one was accus- 
tomed to read what another had written, and when he had great respect for 
him, but not that when there was a pufpose to borrow or copy from him. 
This will be apparent by a reference to a few parallel passages. 
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Eph. i. 3. Blessed be the*God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. See also 2 Cor. 
1.3. 

Col. iii. 8. Bat now ye also pat off ajl 
these: anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
fllchy commanication out of your mouth. 

Eph. V. 22. Wives, submit yourselves to 
your own husbands as unto the Lord. 

Eph. V. 21. Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God. 

1 ThesB. V. 6. Let us watch and be sober. 



1 Cor. xvi. 20. Greet ye one another with 
an holv kiss. 2 Cor. xiii. 12; Rom. xvi. 
16; lThesB.v. 26. 

Kom. viii. 18. The glory that shall be re- 
vealed onto us. 

Rom. iv. 24. If we believe on him that 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead. 

Rom. xiii 1, 3, 4. Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God; the powers that be 
are ordained of God. ... Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same. . . . For he is a minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil. 

See also the following passages : 

Rom. xii. 6, 7. 
1 Tim. iL 9. 
1 Tim. V. 5. 
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1 Pet. i. 3. Blessed btf the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 Pet 11. 1. Wherefore laying aside all 
malice, and all gaile, and hypocrisies, and 
envies, and all evil speakings. 

1 Pet. iii. 1. Likewise ye wives, be in sub- 
jection to your own husbands. 

1 Pet V. 5. Yea, all of you be subject one 
to another. 

1 Pet. V. 8. Be sober: be vigilant fin 
the Greek the same words, though the or- 
der is reversed.] 

1 Pet. V. 14* Greet ye one another with a 

kiss of love {hv <pi\ijnart i^oTTuO. 

1 Pet. V. 1. The glory that shall be re- 

1 Pet i. 21. Who by him do believe in 
God, that raised him up from the dead. 

1 Pet ii. 13, 14. Submit yourselves to ev- 
ery ordinance of man for the Lord's sake : 
whether it be to the kin^, as supreme ; or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent 
by him for the punishment of evil doers, 
and for the uraise of them that do well. 



1 Pet iv. 10. 
1 Pet iii. 3. 
lPetiiL5w 
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These coincidences are not sach as would occur between two authors where 
one had no acquaintance with the writings of the other, and they thus demon- 
strate, what may be implied, in 2 Pet. iii. la, that Feter was familiar with 
the Epistles of Paul. This also would seem to imply that the Epistles of 
Paul were in general circulation. 

(4.) ** In the structure of his periods," says Michaelis, ** St. Peter has this 
peculiarity, that he is fond of beginning a sentence in such a manner that it 
shall refer to a principal word in the preceding. The consequence of this 
structure is that the sentences, instead of being rounded, according to the 
manner of the Greeks, are drawn out to a great length ; and in many places 
where we should expect that a sentence would be closed, a new clause is at- 
tached, and another again to this, so that, before the whole period comes to 
an end, it contains parts which, at the commencement of the period, do not 
appear to have been designed for it." This manner of writing is also found 
often in the Epistles of Paul. 

The canonical authority of this Epistle has never been disputed. For a 
view of the contents of it, see the analyses prefixed to the se?eral chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This epistle was evidently addressed 
to those who were passing through 
severe trials, and probably to those 
who were at that time enduring per- 
secution. Chap. i. 6, 7; ifl. 14; vi. 1, 
12-19. The main object of this chap- 
ter is to comfort them in their trials ; 
to suggest su(!h considerations as 
would enable them to bear theju with 
the right spirit ; and to show the sus- 
tainiu^, elevatihff, and purifying pow- 
er of the Gospel. In doing this, the 
apostle adverts to the following con- 
siderations : 

1. He reminds them that they 'were 
the elect of God ; that they had been 
chosen according to his foreknowl- 
edge, by the sanctifying agency of the 
Holy Ghost, and in order that they 
might be obedient. Vs. 1, 2. 

2. He reminds them of the lively 
hope to which they^iad been begotten, 
aud of the inheritance that was reserved 
for them in heaven. That inheritance 
was incorruptible and undefiled and 
Klorious ; it would be certainly theirs, 
for they would be kept by the power 
of God unto it, though now they were 
subjected to severe trials. Ver. 3-6. 

3. Even now they could rejoice in 
hope of that inheritance (ver. 6) ; their 
trial was of great importance to them- 
selves in order to test the genuineness 
of their piety (ver. 7); and in the 
midst of all their sufferings they could 
rejoice in the love of their unseen 
Saviour (ver. 8) ; and they would cer- 
tainly obtain the great object for which 
they had believed — the salvation of 
their souls. Ver. 9. By these con- 
siderations the apostle would recon- 
cile them to their sufferings ; for they 
would thus show the genuineness and 
value of Christian piety, and would be 
admitted at last to higher honor. 

4. The apostle proceeds, in order 
further to reconcile them to their suf- 
ferings, to say that the nature of the 
salvation which thejr would receive 
had been an object of earnest inquiry 
by the prophets. They had searched 



diligently to know precisely what the 
Spirit by which they were inspired 
meant by the revelations given to 
them, and they had understood that 
they ministered to the welfare of 
those who should come after them. 
Ver. 10-12. Those who thus suffered 
ought, therefore, to rejoice in a salva- 
tion which had been revealed to them 
in this manner, and in the fact that 
they had knowledge which had not 
been vouchsafed even to the prophets ; 
and, under these circumstances, they 
ou^ht to be willing to bear the trials 
which had been brought upon them 
by a religion so communicated to 
them. 

5. In view of these things, the apos- 
tle (ver. 18-17) 'exhorts them to be 
faithful and persevering to the end. In 
anticipation of what was to be revealed 
to them at the final day, they should 
be sober and obedient ; and as he who 
had called them into his kingdom was 
holy, so it became them to be holy 
also. 

6. This consideratiq;n is enforced 
(ver. 18-21) by a reference to the price 
that was paid for their redemption. 
They should remember that they had 
been redeemed, not with silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ. He had been appointed from 
eternity to be their Redeemer ; he had 
been manifested in those times for 
them; he had been raised from the 
dead for them, and their faith and hope 
were through him. For these reasons 
they ought to be steadfast in their at- 
tachment to him. 

7. The apostle enjoins on them the 
especial duty of brotherly love. Vs. 
22, 23. They had purified their hearts 
by obeying the truth, and as they were 
all one family, they should love one 
another fervently. Thus they would 
show to their enemies and persecu- 
tors the transforming nature of their 
religion, and furnish an impressive 
proof of its reality. 

8. To confirm all these views, the 
apostle reminds them that all men 
must soon die. Their glory would 
fade away. Nothing would abide but 
the word of the Lord. They themselves 
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CHAPTER I. 

PETER, an' apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to the strangers scat- 



a Acts 8. 4. 



wonld soon die, and be released from 
their troubles, and they should be will- 
ing, therefore, to bear tiials for a little 
time. The great and the rich would 
soon disappear, and all the splendor 
of their condition would vanish ; and 
they should not envy them, or repine 
at their own more humble and pain- 
ful lot. Vs. 24, 25. The keenest suf- 
ferings here are brief, and the highest 
honors and splendors of life soon van- 
ish away, and our main solicitude 
should be for the eternal inheritance. 
Having the prospect of that, and build- 
ing on the sure word of God, which 
abides forever, we need not shrink 
from the trials appointed to us here 
below. 

1. Feter^ an apostle of Jems Christ. 
On the word apostle^ see Notes on 
Rom. i. 1. 1 To the strangers. In the 
Greek, the word "elect" (see ver. 2) 
occurs here: iicXe/cToIs 'jrapeiri6t]fioi9i 
"to the elect strangers." He here 
addresses them as elect ; in the follow- 
ing verse he shows them in what way 
they were elected. The word rendered 
strangers occurs only in three places 
in the New Testament: Heb. xi. 13, 
and 1 Pet. ii. 11, where it is rendered 
pUgi'ims; and in the place before us. 
See Notes on Heb. xi. 18. The word 
means literally a by-resident^ a sojourn- 
er among a people not one's own. — 
Bobinson. There has been much di- 
versity of opinion as to the persons 
here referred to, some supposing that 
the epistle was written to those who 
had been Jews, who were now con- 
verted, and who were known by the 
common appellation among their 
countrymen as "the scattered 
abroad," or the "dispersion;" that 
is, those who were strangers or so- 
journers away from their native land ; 
others, that the reference is to those 
who were called, among the Jews, 
"proselytes of the gate," or those who 
were admitted to certain external priv- 
ileges among the Jews (see Notes on 
Matt, xxiii. 15) ; and others, that the al- 
lusion is to Christians as such, without 
reference to their origin, and who are 
spoken of as stranffers and pilgrims. 
That the apostle did not write merely 
to those who had been Jews is clear 
from chap. I v. 8, 4(comp. Introd., § 1); 



tered * throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
2 Elect * according to the fore- 
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and it seems probable that he means 
here Christians as suchj without refer- 
ence to their origin, who were scat- 
tered through the various provinces 
of Asia Minor. Tet it seems also prob- 
able that he did not use the term as 
denoting that they were "strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth," or with 
reference to the fact that the earth was 
not their liome, as the word is used in 
Heb. xL 13, bnt that he used the term 
as a Jew would naturally use it, accus- 
tomed, as he was, to. employ it as de- 
noting his own countrymen dwelling 
in disutnt lands. He would regard them 
still as the people of God, though dis- 
persed abroad ; as those who were 
away from what was properly the liome 
of their fathers. So Peter addresses 
these Christians as the people of God, 
now scattered abroad; as similar in 
Uieir condition to the Jews who had 
been dispersed among the Gentiles. 
Comp. the Introd., § 1. It is not nec- 
essarily implied that these persons 
were strangers to Peter, or that he had 
never seen them ; though this was not 
improbably the fact in regard to most 
of them. IT Scattered. G r. , 0/ the dis- 
persion (diaairopav) ; a term which a 
Jew would be likely to use when 
speaking of his countrymen dwelling 
among the heathen. See Notes on 
John vii. 85, and James i. 1, where the 
same Greek word is found. It does 
not elsewhere occur in the New Tes- 
tament. Here, however, it is applied 
to Christians as dispersed or scatter^- 
ed abroad. • H Throughout FontuSy etc. 
These were provinces of Asia Minor. 
Their position may be seen in the map 

Srefixed to the Acts of the Apostles. 
>n the situation of Pontus, see Notes 
on Acts ii. 9. t Oalaiia. On the sit- 
uation of this province, and its his- 
tory, see Introd. to the Notes on QaXa- 
tians, § 1. ^ Cappadocia. See Notes 
on Acts ii. 9. If Asia. Meaning a prov- 
ince of Asia Minor, of which Ephcsus 
was the capital. See Notes on Acts 
ii. 9. IT And Bithynia. See Notes on 
Acts xvi 7 

2. Meet. That is, chosen. The 
meaning here is that they were, in fact, 
chosen. The word does not refer to 
the purpose to cTioose, bat to the fact 
that they were chosen or selected by 
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God as his people. It is a word com- 
monly applied to the people of God as 
being chosen out of the world, and 
called to be his. The mere use of the 
word does not determine whether God 
had a previous eternal purpose to 
choose them or not. That must be 
determined by something else than the 
use of the term. The word has refer- 
ence to the <iet of selecting them, with- 
out throwing any light on the question 
why it was done. »ee Matt. xxiv. 22, 
«4, 81; Mark. xiii. 20; Luke xviii. 7; 
Rom. viii. 88; Col. iii. 12. Comp. Notes 
on John xy. 16. The meaning is, that 
God had, on some account, a preference 
for them above others "as his people, 
and had chosen them from the midst 
of others to be heirs of salvation. The 
word, therefore, should be properly 
understood as applied to the act of 
choosing them, not to the purpose to 
choose wem; to the/oc^ of his select- 
ing them to be his, not to the doctrine 
that he would choose them. It is a 
word which should be freely and grate- 
fully used by all Christians, for it is in 
frequent use in the Bible, and there is 
nothing for which men should be more 
grateful than the fact that God has 
chosen tbem for salvation. Elsewhere 
we learn that the purpose to choose 
them was eternal, and that the reason 
of it was his own good pleasure. See 
Notes on Eph. i. 4, 5. We are here 
also informed that it was in accordance 
with " the foreknowledge of God the 
Father. * * IT According to the foreknow- 
edge of God the Father. The Father 
is r^arded, in the Scriptures, as the 
Author of the plan of salvation, and 
as having chosen his people to life, 
and given them to his son to redeem 
and save. John vi. 87, 65; xvii. 2, 6, 
11. It is affirmed here that the fact 
that they were elect was in some sense 
in accordance with the "foreknowl- 
edge of God." On the meaning of the 
phrase, see Notes on Rom. viii. 29. 
The passage does not affirm that tJie 
thing which God "foreknew," and 
which was the reason of their being 
chosen, was that they would of them- 
selves be disposed to embrace the of- 
fer of salvation. The foreknowledge 
referred to might have been of many 
other things as constituting the rea- 
son which operated in the case ; and it 
is not proper to assume that it could 
have been this alone. It may mean 
that God foreknew all the events which 
would ever occur, and that he saw 



reasons why they should be selected 
rather than others ; or that he fore- 
knew all that could be made to bear 
on their salvation; or that he fore- 
knew all that he would himself do to 
secure their salvation; or that he 
foreknew them as having been desig- 
nated by his own eternal counsels; or 
that he foreknerw all that could be ac- 
complished by their instrumentality ; 
or that he saw that they would be- 
lieve ; but it should not be assumed 
that the word means necessarily or 
exclusively any one of these thin^. 
The simple fact here affirmed, which 
no one can deny, is that there was 
foreknowledge in the case on the part 
of God. It was not the result of ig- 
norance or of blind chance that they 
were selected. But ifforeknown^ must 
it not have been certain^ How conld 
a thing which is foreknown be con- 
tingent or doubtful ? Can it be fore- 
known if a thing which may or may 
not happen, certainly will happen? 
The essential idea here is, that the 
original choice was on the part of God, 
and not on their part, and that this 
choice was founded on what God be- 
fore knew to be best. He undoubted- 
ly saw good and sufficient reasons why 
the choice should fidl on them. I do 
not know that the reasons why he did 
it are revealed, or that they could be 
fully comprehended by us if they were. 
I am quite certain that it is not stated 
that it is because they would be more 
disposed of themselves to embrace the 
Saviour than others ; for the Script- 
ures abundantly teach, what every 
regenerated person feels to be true, 
that the fact that we are disposed 
to embrace the Saviour is to be 
traced to a divine influence on our 
hearts, and not to ourselves. See John 
vi. 65; Rom. ix. 16; Titus iii. 5, 6; 
James i. 18. TT Through sancUfkaiion 
of the BpirU. The Holy Spirit, the 
third pereon of the Trinity. The Greek 
is, ^^lyy{h) sanctiflcation of the Spir- 
it;" that is, it was by this influence 
or agency. The election that was pur- 
posed by the Father was carried into 
efffect by the agency of the Spirit in 
making them holy. The word ren- 
dered sanctiflcation (ayiacr/ixos) is not 
used here in its usual and technical 
sense to denote the progressive holiness 
of believers^ but in its more primitive 
and usual sense of holiness. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 30. It means here 
the being made holy; and the idea is 
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knowledge • of God the Fatlier, 
through 8anctificatioii*of the 
Spirit, unto ' obedience and Sprink- 
ling ** of the blood of Jesus Christ : 

« Uom. 8. 89. bi Then. i. IS. e Rom. 16. S<. 



that we become, in fact, the chosen or 
elect of God by a work of the Spirit 
on our hearts making us holy, that is, 
renewing us in the divine ima^e. We 
are chosen by the Father, but ft is nec- 
essary that the heart should be re- 
newed and made holy by a work of 
^ce, in order that we may actually 
become his chosen people. Though we 
are sinners, he purposes to save us; 
but we are not saved in our sins, nor 
can we regard ourselves as the children 
of God until we have evidence that we 
are bom again. The purpose of God 
to save us found us unholy, and we 
become, in fact, his friends by being re- 
newed in the temper of our mind. A 
man has reason to think that he is one 
of the elect of God just so fkr as he has 
evidence that he has been renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, and so far as he has 
holiness of heart and life, and no far- 
ther', 1 Unto dbedietice and sprinkling 
of the Hood of Jesus Christ. This ex- 
presses the design for which they had 
been chosen by the Father, and re- 
newed by the Spirit. 1 1 was that ttiey 
might obey God, and lead holy lives. 
On the phrase "unto obedience," see 
Notes on Rom. i. 5. The phrase " unto 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ" means cleansing - from sin, 
or to holiness, since it was by the 
sprinkling of that blood that they were 
to be made holy. See it explained in 
the Notes on Heb. ix. 1&-23; xU. 2L 
% Grace unto youy andpeace^ be multi- 
plied. See Notes on Rom. i. 7. The 
phrase "be multiplied" means, "may 
it abound," or "may it be conferred 
abundantly on you." From this verse 
we may learn that they who are chosen 
should be holy. Just in proportion 
as they have evidence that God has 
chosen them at all, they have evidence 
that he has chosen them to be hoi}' ; 
and, in fact, all the evidence which any 
man can have that he is among the 
elect is, that he is practically a holy 
man, and desires to become more and 
more so. No man can penetrate the 
secret counsels of the Almighty. No 
one can go up to heaven, and inspect 
the book of life to see if his name be 
there. No one should presume that 



Grace unto you, and peace, be 
multiplied.* 

3 Blessed f he the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
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his name is there without evidence. 
No one should depend on dreams, or 
raptures, or visions, as proof that his 
name is there. No one should ex- 

Eect a new revelation declaring to 
im that lie is among the elept. All 
the proof which any man can have 
that ne is among the chosen of God is 
to be found in the evidences of i)er- 
sonal piety ; and any man who is will- 
ing to be a true Christian may have 
all that evidence in his own case. If 
any one, then, wish to settle the ques- 
tion whether he is among the elect 
or not, the way is plain. Let him be- 
come a true Christian, and the whole 
matter is determined, for that is all 
the proof which any one has that he 
is chosen to salvation. Till a man is 
witting to do that, he should not com- 

Elain of the doctrine of election. If 
e is not witting to become a Christian 
and to be saved, asEuredly he should 
not complain that those who are think 
that they have evidence that they are 
the chosen of God. 

3. missed be the God and Father qf 
our Lord Jesus Christ. See Notes on 
2 Cor. i. 3. 1 Which according to his 
abundant mercy. Marg., as in the 
Greek, mucA. The idea is, that great 
mercy had been shown them in the 
fact that they were renewed. They 
had no claim to the favor, and the 
favor was great. Men are not begot- 
ten to the hope of heaven because tney 
have any claim on God, or because it 
would not be right for him to with- 
hold the favor. See Notes on Eph. ii. 
4. ^Math begotten us again. The 
meaning is, that as God is the Author 
of our life in a natural sense, so he is 
the Author of our second life by re- 
generation. The Saviour said (John 
lit 3), "Except a man be bom again," 
or begotten again {ytvmi^^ avu2rtv\ 
" he cannot see the kingdom of God." 
Peter here affirms that that change 
had occurred in regard to himself and 
to those whom he was addressing. 
The word used here as a compound 
{avaytvvdui) does not elsewhere occur 
in the New Testament, though it cor- 
responds entirely with the words nsed 
by the Saviour in John iii. 8, 6, 7. 
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according to liis* abundant* mercy 
bath begotten lis again * unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, 



1 mtidl. 

b John 8. S, 5. 



a Eph. 8. 4. 
e 1 Cor. IS. 80. 



Perhaps the phrase ** begotten again" 
would be better in each instance where 
the word occurs, the sense being rath- 
er that of bein^ begotten again^ than of 
being boiti agavi, ^ Unto a lively hcpe. 
The word limy we now use commonly 
in the sense of active, afdmated, quick; 
the word here used, however, means 
living, in contradistinction from that 
which is decid. The hope which they 
cherished had living power. It was 
not cold, inoperative, dead. It was 
not a mere form, or a mere specula- 
tion, or a mere sentiment ; it was that 
which was vital to their welfare, and 
which was active and powerful. On 
the nature of hope, see Notes on Rom. 
vUi. 24. Comp. Eph. ii. 13. H By the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. The resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus is the foundation of our hope. 
It was a confirmation of what he de- 
clared as truth when he lived ; it was 
a proof of the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul ; it wa^ a pledge that 
all who are united to him will be raised 
up. See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1-20 ; 2 
Tlmj L 10; 1 Thess. iv. 14. On this 
verse we may remark that the £Eu:t 
that Christians are chosen to salvation 
should be a subject of gratitude and 
praise. Every man should rejoice that 
any of the race may be saved, and the 
world should be thankihl for every 
new instance of divine favor in grant- 
ing to sinners a hope of eternal life. 
Especially should this be a source of 
ioy to true Christians. "Well do they 
know that if God had not (shosen them 
to salvation they would have remain- 
ed as thoughtless as others ; if he had 
bad no purpose of mercy toward them, 
they would never have been saved. 
Assuredly if there is any thing for 
which a man should be grateful, it is 
that God has so loved him as to give 
bim the hope of eternal life ; and since 
be has had an eternal purpose to do 
this, our gratitude should be propor- 
tlonably increased. 

4. To an inheritance. Through the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus we 
now cherish the hope of that future 
inheritance in heaven. On the word 
inheritance, see Notes on Acts xx. 83 ; 



4 To an inheritance •'incorrupti- 
ble, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
* not a^ay, reserved /in heaven for 
'you, 



<{Heb.9.15. 
/Col. 1.6. 



ech. 5.4. 
3 or, u». 



Eph. i. 11, 14, 18; Col. i. 13. Chris- 
tians are, regarded as the adopted 
children of God, and heaven is spoken 
of as their inheritance — as what their 
Father will bestow on them as the 
proof of bis love. ^Incorruptible. It 
will not fade away and vanish, as that 
which we inherit in this world does. 
See the word explained in the Notes 
on 1 Cor. ix. 35. The meaning here 
is that the inheritance will be inrper- 
ishable. or will endure forever. Here, 
to whatever we may be heirs, we must 
soon part with the inheritance ; there, 
it will be eternal. ^ And und^ed. 
See Notes on Heb. vii. 36; xii^ 4; 
James i. 37. The word does not else- 
where occur in the New Testament. 
As applied to an inheritance, it means 
that it will be pure. It will not have 
been obtained by dishonesty, nor will 
it be held by fraud ; it will not be such 
as will corrupt the soul, or tempt to 
estravagance, sensuality, and lust, as 
a rich inheritance often does here ; it 
will be such that its eternal enjoyment 
will never tend in any manner to de- 
file the heart. " How many estates," 
says Benson, "have been got by fraud- 
ulent and unjust methods ; by poison- 
ing, or in some other way murdering 
the right heir ; by cheating of helpless 
orphans ; by mining the fatherless and 
widows; by oppressing their neigh- 
bors, or grinding the faces of the poor, 
and taking their garments or vineyards 
from them ! But this future inherit- 
ance of the saints ia stained by none 
of these vices ; 'tis neither got nor 
detained by any of these methods ; 
nor shall persons polluted with vice 
have any share in it.'* Here no one 
can be heir to an inheritance of gold 
or houses without danger of soon 
sinking into indolence, effeminacy, 
or vice ; there the inheritance may be 
enjoyed forever, and the soul contin- 
ually advance in knowledge, in holi- 
ness, and in the nctive service of God. 
^ And thai fadeth not away. Gr., ufiu- 
pavTov — amaranton. This word oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, though the word ifiapain-ufov 
(amarantine) occurs in chap. v. 4j ap- 
plied to a crown or garland. The 
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5 Who are kq>t • by the power 
of Qod through faith * tmto^ salva- 



« Jad* 1. M. 



word is properly applied to that which 
does not fade or wither, in contradis- 
tinction from a flower that fades. It 
may then denote any thing that is en- 
during, and is applied to the^tnre in- 
heritance of the saints, to describe its 
perpetoity incUliU brillianee and splen- 
dor, in contrast with the fading nature 
of all that is earthly. The idea here, 
therefore, is not precisely the same as 
is expressed by the worn "incorrupt- 
ible.'' Both words indeed denote 
perpetuity, but that refers to perpetu- 
ity in contrast with decay; this de- 
notes perpetuity in the sense that ev- 
ery thin^ there wiU he kept in its orig- 
inal brightness and beauty. The crown 
of glory, though worn lor miUions of 
Bges^ will not be dimmed ; the golden 
streets will lose none of their lustre ; 
the flowers that bloom on the banks 
of the river of life will always be as 
rich in color and as fragrant as when 
we first behold them. ^ Reserved in 
Tieavenforyou, Marg.,iM. Thediflfer- 
ence in the text and the mar^n arises 
from the various readings in M98. 
The common reading is "for you." 
The sense is not materially affected. 
The idea is, that it is an inheritance 
appointed for us, and kept by one who 
can make it sure to us, and who will 
certainly bestow it upon us. Comp. 
Notes bn Matt. xxv. 34 ; John xiv. » ; 
Col. i. 5. 

5. Who are kept by the power of Ghd. 
That is, who are "kept" or preserved 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel ; 
who are preserved from apostasy; 
who are so. kept that yoo will finally 
obtain salvation. • The word which is 
here used and rendered kept {<bpovpioa 
—phroured), is rendered in 2 (jor. xi. 
82, kept with a garrison; in Gal. iii. 28, 
and here, kept ; in Phil. iv. 7^ shall keep. 
It does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament. It means to keep 
as in a garrison or fortress ; or as with 
a military watch. The idea is^ that 
there was a fkithful guardianship ex- 
ercised over them to save them from 
danger, as a castle &r garrison is 
watched to protect it from the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The meaning 
is that they were weak in themselves, 
and were surrounded by temptations ; 
and that the reason why they were 
preserved was that God exerted his 



tion, ready to be revealed in the 
last time. 



power to keep them. The only rea- 
son which any Qiristians have to sup- 
pose they will ever reach heaven is 
the fiict that God keeps them by his 
own power. Comp. Notes on PhiL i. 
6 ; 2 Tim. i. 12 ; iv. la If it were leR 
to the will of man, to the strength 
of his own resolations, to his own 
power to meet temptations, or to 
any probability that he would of him- 
self continue to walk in the path to 
life, there would be no certainty that 
any one would be saved. 1 Through 
faith. That is, he does not keep us 
by the mere exertion of power, but he 
produces/at^ in our hearts, and makes 
Uiat the means of keeping us. As long 
as we have fiiith in G(^, and in his 
promises, we are safe. When that 
rails, we are weak ; and if it should 
£eu1 altogether, we could not be saved. 
Comp. Notes on Eph. ii a If Unto 
salvation. Not preserved for a little 
period, and then suffered to fiiU away, 
but so kept as to be saved. We may 
remark here that Peter, as well as 
Paul, believed in the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints. If he did 
not, how could he have addressed 
these Christians in this manner, and 
said that they were "kept b/ the 
power of God unto salvation P * What 
, evidence could he have had that they 
would obtain salvation unless he be- 
lieved in the general truth that it is 
the purpose of God to keep aU who 
are truly converted ? If Beady to be 
revealed in the last time. That is, when 
the world shall close. Then it will be 
made manifest to assembled worlds 
that such an inheritance was ."re- 
served " for you, and that you have 
been "kept" in order to inherit it. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 84. This verse, 
then, teaches that the doctrine that 
the saints -vrXW persevere and be saved 
is true. They are " kept by the power 
of God to salvation," and as God has 
aU power, and guards them with ref- 
erence to this end, it can not be but 
that they will be saved. It may be 
added, (a) that it is very desir ble 
that the doctrine should be true. 
Man is so weak and feeble, so liable to 
fall, and so exposed to temptation, that 
it is in itself every way a thing to be 
wished that his salvation should be in 
some safer hands than his own. (6) 
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6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season, if need 
" be, ye are in heaviness through 
manilbld temptations : 



a Heb. 18..7-I1. 



If it is desirable that it Bhould be true, 
it is fair to infer that it is true, for God 
has made all the arraugemente for the 
salvation of his people which are 
really desirable and proper, (c) The 
only security for the salvation of any 
one is founded on that doctrine. If 
it were left entirely to the hands of 
men, even the best of men, what as- 
surance could there be that any one 
would be saved ? Did not Adam fall ? 
Did not holy angels &11 ? Have not 
some of the best of men fallen into 
sin ? And who has such strength of 
holiness that he could certainly con- 
fide in it to make his own salvation 
sure ? He must know little of him- 
self and of the human heart who sup- 
poses that he has such a strength of 
virtue that he would never fall away 
if left to himself. But if this be so, 
then his only hope of salvation is in 
the fact that God intends to ^^keep 
his people by his own power through 
fidth unto salvation.' ' 

6. Wherein ye greatly r^oice. In 
which hope, of salvation. The idea 
is, that the prospect which they had 
of the future inheritance was to them 
a source of the highest joy, even in the 
midst of their many sufferings and 
trials. On the general grounds for 
rejoicing, see. Notes on Kom. v. 1, 2. 
Comp. Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4; 1 Thcss. v. 
16. See also the Notes on ver. 8 of 
this chapter. The particular idea 
here iSj that the hope which they had 
of their future inheritance enabled 
them to rejoice even in the midst of 
persecutiofis and trials. It not only 
sustained them ; it made them happy. 
That must be a valuable religion which 
will make men happy in the midst of 

gersecutions and heavy calamities, 
omp. Acts X. 11, 25. Though now for 
a season, A short period— <i\tyoi/. It 
would be, in fact, only for a brief peri- 
od, even if it should continue through 
the whole of life. Conop. Notes on 2 
Cor. iv. 17: "Our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment," It is possible, 
however, that Peter supposed that 
the trials which they then experi- 
enced would soon be over. They 
may have been suQering persecutions 



7 That the trial* of your faith, 
being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried with * fire, might be found 



& James 1.3,13. 
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which he hoped would not long con- 
tinue. ^Jf need be. This phrase 
seems to have beeu thrown in here to 
intimate that there was a necessity 
.for their afflictions, or that there was 
"need" that they should pass through 
these trials. There was soon good lo 
be accomplished by them, which made 
it desirable and proper that they 
should be thus afflicted. The sense 
is, " since there is need" — though the 
apostle expresses it more delicately 
by suggesting the possibility that 
there might be Heed of it, instead of 
saying absolutely that there was need. 
It is the kind of languitge which we 
would use in respect to one who was 
greatly afflicted, by suggesting to him, 
lu the most tender manner, that there 
might be things in his character which 
God designed to correct by trials, in- 
stead of saying roughly and bluntly 
that such was undoubtedly the fact. 
We would not say to such a person, 
" You certainly weeded this affliction to 
lead you to amend your life;" but "It 
may be thai there is something in your 
character which makes it desirable, 
or that God intends that good results 
shall come from it which will show 
that it is wisely ordered." IFe are 
in heaviness. Gr., " Ye are sorrowing" 
(Xvirti^ivm) ; you are sad, or grieved. 
Matt. xiv. 9; xvii. 23. li Through 
manifold temptations. Through many 
kinds of ti-ials^ for so the word ren- 
dered temptation (irnpaafio^) means. 
James i. 2, 12. See Notes on Matt. iv. 
1 ; vi. 18. The meaning here is that 
they now endured many things which 
were fitted to try or test their faith. 
These might have consisted of pov* 
erty, persecution, sickness, or the ef- 
forts of othere to lead them to re- 
nounce their religion, and to go back 
to their former state of unbelief. Any 
one or all of these would try them, 
and would show whether their relig- 
ion were genuine. On the various 
ways which God has of trying his 
people, comp. Notes on Isa. xxviii. 
23-29 

7. That the trial of your faith. The 
putting of your religion to the test, 
and showing what is its real nature. 
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Comp. James i. 3, 12. IT Being much 
nwre precious than ofgdd. This does 
not mean that their faith was much 
more precious than gold, but that the 
testing of it {doKifiioy)^ the process of 
showing whether it were or were not 
genuine, was a much more important 
and valuable process than that of test- 
ing gold in the fire. More important 
resmts were to be arrived at bj it, 
and it was more desirable that it 
should be done. 1 That perisheth. 
Not that gold perishes by the process 
of being tried in the fire, for this is 
not the fact, and the connection does 
not demand this interpretation. The 
idea is, that gold, however valuable it 
is, is a perishable tiling. It is not an 
endaring, imperishable, indestructi- 
ble thing, like religion. It may not 
perish in the fire, but it will in some 
way, for it will not endure forever. 
1 Th(nigh U be tried wUh fire. This 
refers to the gold. See the Greek. 
The meaning is, that gold, though it 
will bear the action of flre, is yet a de- 
structible thing, and will not endure 
forever. It is more desirable to test 
religion than it is gold, because it is 
more valuable. It pertains to that 
which is eternal and indestructible, 
and it is therefore of more importance 
to show its true quality, and to free it 
from every improper mixture, f Might 
be found unto praise. That is, might 
be found to be genuine, and such as 
to meet the praise or commendation 
of the final Judge. ^ And honor. 
That honor might be done to it be- 
fore assembled worlds. 1j And glory. 
That it might be rewarded with that 
glory which will be then conferred on 
all who have shown, in the various tri- 
als of life, that they had true religion. 
IT At the appearing of Jesus Christ. To 
judge the world. Comp. Matt. xxv. 
81 ; Acts i. 11 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8; 
Titus iL 18. From these two verses 
(6 and 7) we may learn, I. That it is 
desirable that the faith of Christians 
should be tried, (a) It is desirable to 
know whether that which appears to 
be religion Ssgenuine^ as it is desirable 
to know whether that which appears 
to be gold is real gold. To gold we 
apply the action of intense heat, that 
we may know whether it is what it 
appears to be ; and as religion is of 
more value than gold, so it is more 
desirable that it should be subjected 
to the proper tests, that its nature 



may be ascertained. There is much 
which appears to be gold which is of 
no value, as there is much which ap- 
pears to be religion which is of no 
value. The one is worth no more 
than the other, unless it is genuine. 
(&) It is desirable in order to show its 
true value. It is of great importance 
to know what that which is clidmed 
to be gold is tooHh for the purposes 
to which gold is usually applied ; and 
so it is in regard to religion. Religiou 
claims to be of more value to man than 
any thing else. It asserts its power 
to do that Cor the intellect and the 
heart which nothin^^ else can do ; to 
impart consolation in the various tri- 
als of life which nothing else can im- 
part; and to give a support which 
nothing else can on the bed of death. 
It is very desirable, therefore, that 
in these various situations it snould 
show its power; that is, that its 
friends should be in these various 
conditions, in order that they may 
illustrate the true value of reli^on. 
(c) It is desirable that true religiou 
should be separated from all auoy. 
There is often much alloy in gold, and 
it is desirable that it should be sepa- 
rated from it, in order that it may be 
pure. So it is in religion. It is often 
combined with much that is unholy 
and impure ; much that 4im8 its lus- 
tre and mars its beauty; much that 
prevents its producing the effect 
which it would otherwise produce. 
Gold is, indeed, often better^ for some 
purposes, for having some alloy mix- 
ed with it ; but not so with reli^on. 
It is never better for having a little 
pride, or vanity, or selfishness, or 
meanness, or worldliness, or sensual- 
ity mingled with it ; And that which, 
will remove these things from our re-* 
ligion will be a favor to us. II. God 
takes various methods of trying his 
people, with a design to test the value 
of their piety, and to separate it fi*oiii 
all impure mixtures. (1. ) HA tries his 
people hy prosperity^oHevL as decisive 
a test of piety as can be applied to it. 
There is much pretended piety which 
will Ijear adversity, but which will 
not bear prosperity. The piety of a 
man is decisively tested by popular- 
ity; by the flatteries of the world; by 
a sudden increase of property; and 
in such circumstances it is often con- 
clusively shown that there is no true 
religion in the soul. (2.) He tries his 
people in adversity. He lays his hand 
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unto praise and "honour and glory 
at the appearing * of Jesus Christ ; 

• Rom. 9. 7, 10. 6 Rev. 1.7. 



on tfaera heavily, to show (a) whether 
they will bear up under 4heir trials, 
and persevere in his service; (6) to 
show whether their religion will keep 
them from murmuring or complain- 
ing ; (c) to show w^hether it is adapted 
to comfort and sustain the soul. (8.) 
He tries his people by sudden transition 
from one to the other. We get accus- 
tomed to a uniform course of life, 
whether it be joy or sorrow ; and the 
religion which is adapted to a iiniform 
course may be little fitted to transi- 
tions from one condition of life to an- 
other. In prosperity we may have 
shown that we were grateful, and be- 
nevolent, and disposed to serve God ; 
but our reli^on will be subjected to 
a new test it we are suddenly reduced 
to poverty. In sickness ana poverty 
we learn to be patient and resigned, 
and perhaps even happy. But the re- 
ligion which we then cultivated may 
be little adapted to a sudden transi- 
tion to prosperity; and in such a 
transition there would be a new trial 
of our faith. That piety which shone 
80 much on a bed of sickness might 
be little fitted to shine in circum- 
stances of sudden prosperity. The 
human frame may become accustomed 
either to the intense cold of the polar 
regions or to the burning heats of 
the equator; but in neither case 
might it bear a transition from one to 
the other. It is such a transition that 
is a more decisive test of its powera 
of endurance than either intense heat 
or cold, if steadily prolonged. III. 
Religion will bear any trial which may 
be applied to it, as gold will bear the 
action of fire, however intense it may 
be. IV. Religion is imperishable in its 
nature. Even the most fine gold will 
perish. Time will corrode it, or it 
will be worn away by use, or it will be 
destroyed at the universal conflagra- 
tion ; but time and use will not wear 
out religion, and it will live on through 
the fires that consume every thing else. 
y. Christians should be willing to pass 
through trials, (a) Those trials will 
purify their religion, as the fire will 
remove dross from gold. (6) They 
will make it shine more brightlv, as 
gold does when it comes out of the 
mmace. {c) They will disclose more 
fully its value, {d) They wiU furnish 



8 Whom having not "seen, ye 
love; in whom, though now ye 
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evidence that we shall be saved ; for 
that religion which will bear the tests 
that God applies to it in the present 
life will bear the test of the final trial. 
8. Whom having not seen, ye love. 
This epistle was addressed to those 
who were * *stranger8 scattered abroad' * 
(see Notes on ver. 1), and it is evident, 
that they had not personally seen the 
Lord Jesus. Yet they had heard of 
his character, his preaching, his sacri- 
fice for sin, his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and they had learned to love him. 
(1.) It is possible to love one whom 
we have not been. Thus we may love 
God, whom no ** eye hath seen " (comp. 
1 John iv. 20) ; and thus we may lovo 
a benefactor from whom we have re- 
ceived important benefits, whom we 
have never beheld. (2. J We may love 
the character of one wnom we have 
never seen, and from whom we may 
never have received any particular fa- 
vors. We may love his uprightness, 
his patriotism, his benignity, as repre- 
sented to us. We might love him the 
more if we should become personally 
acquainted with him, and if we should 
receive important favors from him; but 
it is possible to feel a sense of strong 
admiration for .such a character in it- 
self (3.) That may be a pure love 
which we have for one whom we have 
never seen. It may be based on sim- 
ple excellence of character; and in 
such a case there is the least chance 
for any intermingliuj^ of selfishness, 
or any improper emotion of any kind. 
(4.) We may love a friend as really and 
as strongly when he is absent as when 
he is with us. The wide ocean that 
rolls between us and a child does not 
diminish the ardor of our afiection for 
him; and the Christian friend that 
has gone to Jieaven we may love no 
less than when he sat with us at the 
fireside. (5.) Millions, and hundreds 
of millions, have been led to love the 
Saviour who have never seen him. 
They have seen— not with the bodily 
eye, but with the eye of faith— the in- 
imitable beauty of his character, and 
have been brought to love him with 
an ardor of afiection which they never 
had for any other one. (6.) There is 
every reason why we should love him. 
(a) His character is infinitely lovely. 
(&) He has done more for us than any 
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other one who ever lived among men. 
He died for us, to redeem our souls. 
He rose, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light. He ever lives to in- 
tercede for us. He is employed in 
preparing mansions of rest for us in 
the skies, and he will come and take 
us to himself, that we may be with him 
forever. Such a Saviour ovght to be 
loved, M loved, and wiU be loved. The 
strongest attachments which have ever 
existed on earth have been for this 
unseen Saviour. There has been a 
love for him stronger than that for fa- 
ther, mother,or wife,orsister,oi home, 
or country. It has been so strong thai 
thousands have been willing, on ac- 
count of it, to bear the torture of the 
rack or the stake. It has been so 
strong that thousands of youths of 
the finest minds, and the most flat- 
tering prospects of distinction, have 
been willing to leave the comforts of 
a civilized land, and to go among the 
benighted heathen, to tell them the 
story of a Saviour's life and death. 
It has been so strong that unnum- 
bered multitudes have longed^ more 
than they have for all other things, 
•that they might see him, and be with 
him, and abide with him forever and 
ever. Comp. Notes on Phil. i. 23. ^In 
wTiom^ though now ye see him not^ yet be- 
lieving. He is now in heaven, and to 
mortal eyes now invisible, like his 
Father. Faith in him is tlie source 
and fountain of our joy. It makes in- 
visible thin^ real, and enables us to 
feel and act, in view of them, with the 
same degree of certainty as i/*we saw 
them. Indeed, the conviction to the 
mind of a true believer that there is a 
Saviour is as certain and as strong as 
if he saw him ; and the same may be 
said of his conviction of the existence 
of heaven and of eternal realities. If 
it should be said that faith may deceive 
us, we may reply, (I.) May not our 
bodily senses also deceive us ? Does 
the eye never deceive ? *Are there no 
optical illusions ? Does the ear never 
deceive ? Are there no sounds which 
are mistaken ? Do the taste and the 
smell never deceive ? Are we never 
mistaken in the report which they 
bring to us ? And does the sense of 
feeling never deceive ? Are we never 
mistaken in the size, the hardness, the 
figure of objects which we handle? 
But, (2.) for all the practical purposes 
of life, the senses are correct guides, 
and do not in general lead us astray. 



So (3.) there are objects of faith about 
which we are never deceived, and 
where we do act and must act with 
the same confidence as if we had per- 
sonally seen them. Are we deceived 
about the ^existence of London or 
Paris or Canton, though we may nev- 
er have seen either ? May not a mer- 
chant embark with perfect propriety 
in a commercial enterprise, on the 
supposition that there w such a place 
as London or Canton, though he have 
never seen them ? Would he not be 
reputed mad if he should reftise to do 
it on this ground ? And so, may not 
a man, in believing that there is a 
heaven, and in forming his plans for 
it, though he have not yet seen it, act 
as rationally and as wisely as he who 
forms his plans on the supposition 
that there is such a place as Canton ? 
IT Te rejoice. Ye do r^oice ; not mere- 
ly ye ou^ht to r^ice. Christians do in 
fact rejoice; they are happ3'. The 
people of the world often suppose 
that religion makes its professors sad 
and melancholy. That tnere are those 
who have not great comfort in their 
religion no one indeed can doubt; but 
this arises from several causes entirely 
independent of their religion. Some 
have melancholy tempemments, and 
are not happy in any thing. Some 
have little evidence that they are Chris- 
tians, and their sadness arises not from 
religion, but from the want of it. 
Some have mistaken views of the doc- 
trines of religion, and are sad, morose, 
gloomy. Some on all subjects look on 
the dark side of things, and are never 
happy. But that true religion does 
make its possessors happy, any one 
may easily satisfy himself by asking 
any number of sincere Christians, ot 
any denomination, whom he may meetl 
With one accord tliey will say to him 
that they have a happiness which they 
never found before; that however 
much they may have possessed of the 
wealth, the honors, and the pleasures 
of the world— and they who are Chris- 
tians have not all of them been stran- 
gers to these things— they never knew 
solid and substantial peace till they 
found it in religion. And why should 
they not be oelieved? The world 
would believe them in other things ; 
why will it not when they declare 
that religion does not make them 
gloomy, but happy ? 1 With joy un- 
(tpeakable. A very strong expression, 
and yet verified in multitudes of cases 
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see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
joice with joy " unspeakable and 
fall of glory : 
9 Receiving the end of your 
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among young conyerts, aift among 
those in the maturer days of piety. 
There are thousands who can say that 
their happiness when they first had evi- 
dence that theirsinswerefoi^lven, that 
the burden of guilt was rolled away, 
and that they were indeed the chil- 
dren of God, was unspeakable. They 
had no words to express it, it was so 
full and so new. 

"Tongae can never express 
. The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a Boal in its earliest love." 

And so there have been thousands of 
mature Christians who can adopt the 
same language; who could find no 
words to express the ^eace and joy 
which they have found in the love of 
Christ and the hope of heaven. And 
why are not all Christians enabled to 
say constantly that tiiey ** rejoice with 
joy unspeakable ?"^ Is it not a priv- 
ilege which they might possess r Is 
there any thinj^ in the nature of relig- 
ion which forbids it? Why should 
iuyt one be filled with constant joy who 
has the hope of dwelling in a world of 
glory forever? Comp. John xiv. 27; 
xvi. 22. 1 And fuU of glory, (1. ) Of 
anticipated glory — of the prospect of 
enjoymg the glory of heaven. (2. ) Of 
present glory — with a joy even 7ww 
which is*of the same nature as that in 
heaven ; a happiness the same in kind, 
though not in degree, as that which 
will be theirs in a brighter world. The 
saints on earth partake of the same 
kind of joy which they will have in 
heaven : for the happiness of heaven 
will be but an expansion, a prolonga- 
tion, and apurifying of that which they 
have here. Comp. Notes on Eph. i. 14. 
9. deceiving the end of your faith, 
even the taloatUm of your sauh. The 
re9uU or object of your faith ; that is, 
what yourmith is designedand adapted 
to secure. Comp. Notes on Rom. x. 4. 
The word rendered receiving is used 
here as indicating that they would 
surely obtain it. They even now have 
such peace and joy in believing that 
it furnishes undoubted evidence that 
they will be saved, and such that it. 
may bo said that even now they are 
saved. The condition of one who is a 

F 



faith, eceifi the salvation of your 
souls. 

10 Of which salvation the proph- 
ets have inquired and searched* 
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true Christian here is so secure that it 
may be called MlvatUm. 

10. Of which salvation. Of the cer- 
tainty that this Bystem of religion, se- 
curing the salvation of the soul, would 
be revealed. The oftject of this refer- 
ence to the prophets seems to be to lead 
them to value more highly the religion 
which they professed, and to encour- 
age them to bear their trials with pa- 
tience. They-were in a condition, in 
many respecte, far superior to that of 
the prophets. They had the full light 
of the Gospel. The prophets saw it 
only at a distance and but dimly, and 
were obliged to search anxlou^ that 
they might understand the ntffure of 
that system of which they were ap- 
pointed to fuYnish the^5ompa^atively 
obscure prophetic intimations. ^ The 
prophets. This language would imply 
that this had been a common and prev- 
alent wish of the prophets. J Have 
inquired. This word is intensive. It 
means that they sought out or scruti- 
nized with care the revelations made 
to them, that they might understand 
exactly what was implied in that wlgch 
they were appointed to record in re- 
spect to the salvation which was to 
be made known through the Messiah. 
See the following places where the 
same word is used which occurs here : 
Luke xl. 60, 51; Acts xv. 17; Rom. iii. 
11 ; Heb. xi. 6 ; xii. 17. ^ And searched 
diligently— kj^iptwaw. Comp. Dan. ix. 
2, 3. The word here used means to 
search out, to trace ottt^ to exolore. It 
is not elsewhere used in the New Tes- 
tament, though one of the words from 
which this is compounded {ipiwdoa) 
occurs. See John v. 89 (Notes) ; vii. 
52; Rom. viii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10; Rev. 
ii^. The idea is, that they perceived 
that in their communications there 
were some great and glorious truths 
which they did not fully comprehend, 
andthattheydiligentlyemployed their 
natural faculties to understand that 
which they were appointed to impart 
to succeeding generations. They thus 
became students and interpreters for 
themselves of their own predictions. 
They were not only prophets, but men. 
They had souls to be saved in the same 
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diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that shovM come unto you : 



way as others. They had hearts to be 
sanctified by the truth, and it was need- 
ful, in order to this, that truth should 
be applied to their own heai-ts in the 
same way as to others. The mere fact 
that they were the channels or organs 
for imparting truth to others would 
not save them, any more than the fact 
that a man who now preaches truth to 
others will save himself, or than the 
fact that a sutler who delivers bread to 
an army will nourish and support his 
own body. If Who prophesied of the orace 
that should come unto you. Of the 
favor that would be shown to you in 
the Gospel. Though the predictions 
which they uttered appeared to the 
men of their own times, and perhaps 
to themselves, obscure, yet they were 
in fnciprophecies of what was to come, 
and of the favors which, under anoth- 
er dispensatio'h, would *be bestowed 
upon the people of God. The apostle 
docs not mean to say that they proph- 
esied particularly of those persons to 
whom he was then writing, but that 
their prophecies were in fact for their 
benefit, for thefthings which they pre- 
dicted had actually terminated on 
them. The benefit was as real as 
thqpgh the predictions had been sole- 
ly on their account. 

11. Searching what. That is, examin- 
ing their own predictions with care, 
to ascertain what they meant. They 
studied them as we do the predictions 
which others have made ; and though 
the prophets were the medium 
through which the truth was made 
known, yet their own predictions be- 
came a subject of careful investigation 
to themselves. The expression here 
used in the original, rendered **wAa^** 
(cis Tivo), literally, **wnto whcU" may 
mean, so far as the Greek is concerned, 
either "what Www," or ** whatjocop?e," 
or " what person;^* that is, with ref- 
erence to what person the prophecies 
were really uttered. The latter, it 
seems to me, is the correct interpreta- 
tion, meaning that they inquired in 
regard to him, who he would be, what 
would be his character, and what 
would be the nature of the work which 
he would perform. There can be no 
doubt that they understood that their 
predictions related to the Messiah ; 
but still it is not improper to suppose 



11 Searching what, or what man- 
ner of time -the Spirit * of Christ 
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that it was with them an interesting 
inquiry what sort of a person he would 
be, and what would be the nature of 
the worK which he would perform. 
This interpretation of the phrase ds 
Tti/a {unto whaty or whom)y it should be 
observed, however, is not that which 
is commonly given of the passage. 
Bloomfield, Kosenmiiller, Doddridge, 
Whitby. Benson, and Grotius suppose 
it to reier to timey meaning that they 
inquired at what time or when these 
things would occur. Macknight thinks 
it refers to people {\aov)y meaning that 
they diligently inquired what people 
would put him to death. But the 
most obvious interpretation is that 
which I have suggested above, mean- 
ing that they made particular inquiry 
to whom their prophecies related — 
what was his rank and character, and 
what was to be the nature of his work. 
What would be a more natural inquiry 
for them than th^ ? What would be 
more important ? And how interest- 
ing is the thought that when Isaiah, 
for example, had given utterance to the 
sublime predictions* which we now 
have of the Messiah in his prophecies, 
he sat himself down with the spirit of 
a little child, to learn by prayer and 
study what was fully implied in the 
amazing words which the Spirit had 
taught him to record ! How much of 
mystery might seem still to hang 
around the subject ! And how intent 
would such a mind be to know what 
was the full import of those words ! 
J Or what manner of time. This phrase, 
in Greek {irolov Kot/ooi/), would prop- 
erly relate, not to the exact time whxn 
these things would occur, but to the 
character or condition of the age when 
they would take place ; perhaps refer- 
ring to the state of the world at that 
period, the preparation to receive the- 
Gospel, and the probable manner in 
which the great message would be re- 
ceived. Possibly, however, the inquiry 
in their minds pertained to the time 
i/'Aen the predictions would be fulfilled, 
as well as to the condition of the world 
when the events would take place. 
The meaning of the Greek phrase 
would not exclude this latter sense. 
There are not unfrequent indications 
of time in the prophets (comp. Dan. ix. 
24 scq.), and these indications were 
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which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should foHow. 



of so clear a character that when the 
Saviour actually appeared there was 
a general expectation that the event 
would then occur. See Notes on Matt. 
it 2. TT The Spirit of Christ which toas 
in them. This does not prove that 
they knew that this was the Spirit of 
Christ, but is only a declaration of 
Peter that it was actually so. It is not 
probable that the prophets distinctly 
, understood that the Spirit of inspira- 
tion by which they were led to foretell 
future events was peculiarly the Spirit 
of Christ. They understood that they 
were inspired; but there is no intima- 
tion in their writings with which I am 
acquainted that they regarded them- 
selves as inspired by the Messiah. It 
was not improper, however, for Peter 
to say th^t the Spirit by which they 
were influenced was in met the Spirit 
of Christ, so called because that Spirit 
which suggested these future events 
to them was given as the great Medi- 
um of all revealed truth to the world. 
Comp. Heb. i. 3; John i. 9; xiv. 16, 
26; xvi. 7; Isa. xlix. 6. It is clear from 
this passage, (1.) That Christ must 
have had an existence before his in- 
carnation ; and (2. ) That he must have 
understood then what would occur to 
him when he should become incarnate ; 
that is, it must have been arranged or 
determined beforehand. H Did signi- 
fy. Meant to intimate or manifest to * 
them (e^nXov) ; or what was implied in 
the communications made to them. 
H When it t^fitifled hefwehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ. As Isaiah, chap, liii ; 
Daniel, chap. ix. 25-27. They saw 
clearly that the Messiah was to suffer; 
and doubtless this was the common 
doctrine of the prophets, and the com- 
mon expectation of the pious part of 
the Jewish nation. Tet it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that they had clear ap- 
prehensions of his sufferings, or were 
able to reconcile all that was said on 
that subject with what was said of 
his glory and his triumphs. There 
was much about those suffering which 
they wished to learn, as there is much 
still which we desire to know. We 
have no reason to suppose that there 
were any views of the sufferings of 



12 Unto whom it was revealed, 
that not* imto themselves but unto 
us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you 
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the Messiah communicated to the 
prophets except what we now have in 
the Old Testament; and to see the 
force of what Peter says, we ought to 
imagine what would be our views of 
him if all that we have known of Christ 
as history were obliterated, and we had 
only the knowledge which we could 
derive from the Old Testament As 
has been already intimated, it is prob- 
able that they studied their own pre- 
dictions, just as toe would study them 
if we had not the ad vantage of applying 
to them the facts which nave actually 
occurred. 1 And the glory that should 
foUow. That is, they saw that there 
would be glory which would be the re- 
sult of his sufferings, but they did not 
clearly see what it would be. They 
had some knowledge that he would be 
raised from the dead ("Psa. xvi. 8-11 ; 
comp. Acts ii. 25-28); they knew 
that he would "see of the travail of his 
soul, and would be satisfied " (Isa. liii. 
11) ; they had some large views of the 
effects of the Gospel on the nations of 
the earth. Isa. xi. ; xxv. 7, 8; Ix. ; 
Ixvi. But there were many things 
respecting his glorification which it 
can not be supposed they clearly un- 
derstood ; and it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that they made the compara- 
tively few and obscure intimations in 
their own writings in relation to this 
the subject of profound and prayerful 
inqui^. 

12. IPnto whom it was revealed. They 
were not permitted to know fully the 
import or the predictions which they 
were made the instruments of com- 
municating to mankind, but they un- 
derstood that they were intended for 
the benefit of future ages. IT Thai not 
unto themMlves. We are not to sup- 
pose that they derived no benefit from 
their own predictions, for, as far as 
they understood the truth, it was as 
much adapted to sanctify and comfort 
them as it is us now ; but the mean- 
ing is, that their messages had refer- 
ence mainly to future times, and that 
the full benefit of them would be ex- 

Serienced only in distant ages. Comp. 
[eb. xi. 39, *D. IF Unto us they did 
minister the things which are now report- 
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ed utUo you. Not unto ns by name; 
but their ministrations bad reference 
to the times of the Messiah, and those 
to whom Peter wrote, in common with 
all Christians, were those who were to 
enjoy the fraits of the communica- 
tions which they made. The word 
reported means announced, or made 
known, H By them that have preached 
the Qospd wiio you. The apostles, 
who have made known unto you, in 
their true sense, the things which 
the prophets predicted, the import 
of which they themselves were so de- 
sirous of understanding. IT With the 
Holy Ghost sent doum from heaven. 
Accompanied by the influences of the 
Holy Ghost bearing those truths to 
the heart, and confirming them to 
the soul. It was the same Spirit 
which inspired the prophets which 
conveyed those truths to the souls of 
the early Christians, and which dis- 
closes them to true believers in every 
age. Comp. John xvi. 13, 14; Acts 
ii. 4 ; X. 44, 45. The object of Peter 
by thus referring to the prophets, and 
to the interest which they took in the 
things which those to whom he wrote 
now enjoyed, seems to have been to 
impress on them a deep sense of the 
value of the Gospel, and of the great 
privileges which they enjoyed. They 
were reaping the benefit of all the 
labors of the prophets. They were 
permitted to see truth clearly which 
the prophets themselTes saw only ob- 
scurely. They were in many respects 
more fevored than even those holy 
men had been. It was for them that 
the prophets had spoken the word of 
the Lord ; for them and their salva- 
tion that a long line of the most holy 
men that the world ever saw had lived 
and toiled and suffered; and while 
they themselves had not been allowed 
to understand the full import of their 
own predictions, the most humble be- 
liever was permitted to see what the 
most distinguished prophet never 
saw. Matt. xiil. 17. Tf Which things 
the angels desire to look into. The ob- 
ject of this reference to the angels is 
the same as that to the prophets. It 
is to impress on ChrLatians a sense of 
the value of that Gospel which they 
had received, and to show them the 
greatness of their privileges in bein^ 
made partakers of it. It had excited 
the deepest interest among the most 
holy men on earth, and even among 
the inhabitants of the skies. They 



were enjoyiuff the full revelation of 
what even the angels had desired 
more fully to understand, and to com- 
prehend which they had employed 
their great powers of investigation. 
The things which are here referred to 
(eU d^unto which) are those which 
the prophets were so desirous to un- 
derstand—the great truths respecting 
the suflferlngs of Christ, the glory 
which would follow, and the nature 
and effects of the Gospel. In all the 
events pertaining to the redemption 
of a world they felt a deep interest. 
The word which Is rendered "to look" 
{'TrapaKv^ai) Is rendered stooping doton, 
and stooped donm, in Luke xxiv. 12 ; 
John XX. 5, 11 ; looketh, in James i. 25 ; 
and lookf in the place before us. It 
does not elsewhere occur in the New 
Testament It properly means to 
stoop down near by any thing; to 
bend forward near in order to look at 
any thing more closely. Robinson, 
Lex. It would denote*that state 
where one who was before at so great 
a distance that he could not clearly 
see an object should draV nearer, 
stooping down in order that he might 
observe it more distinctly. It is pos- 
sible, as Grotius supposes, that there 
may be an allusion here to the post- 
ure of the cherubim over the mercy- 
seat, represented as looking down with 
an intense gaze, as if to behold what 
was in the ark ; but it is not necessary 
to suppose that this is the allusion, 
nor is it absolutely certain that that 
was the posture of the cherubim. 
See Notes on Heb. ix. 5. All that is 
necessarily implied In the language 
is that the angels had an intense de- 
sire to look into these things ; that 
they contemplated them with interest 
and fixed attention, likg one who 
comes near to an object, and looks 
narrowly upon it. In illustration of 
this sentiment, we may make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: I. The angels 
doubtless desire to look into all the 
manifestations of the character of God 
wherever those manifestations are 
made. (1.) It Is not unreasonable to 
suppose that, to a great d^ee, they 
acquire the knowledge of God as all 
other creatures do. They are not 
omniscient, and can not be supposed 
to comprehend at a glance all his do- 
ings. (2.) They doubtless employ 
their faculties, substantially as we do, 
in the investigation of truth*; that is, 
from things known they seek to learn 
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tboBe that are even unknown. (3.) It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that 
there are many things in relation to 
the divine character and plans which 
they do not yet nndersUnd. They 
know, undoubtedly, much more than 
we do ; but there are plans and pur- 
poses of God which are yet made 
known to none of his creatures. No 
one can doubt that these plans and 
purposes must be the object of the 
attentive study of all holy created 
minds. (4.) They doubtless feel a 
great interest in the welfare of other 
beings — of their fellow-creatures 
wherever they are. There is in the 
universe one great brotherhood, em- 
bracing all the creatures of God. (5.) 
They can not but feel a deep interest 
in man — a fallen creature, tempted. 
Buffering, dyin^, and exposed to eter- 
nal deaui. This they have shown in 
every period of the world's history. 
Comp. Notes on Heb. i. 14. II. It is 
probable that in each one of the worlds 
which God has made there is some pe- 
culiar manifestation of his glory and 
character ; something which is not to 
be found at all in any other world, or, 
if found, not in sa great perfection ; 
and that the angels would feel a deep 
interest in all these manifestations, 
and would desire to look into them. 
(1.) This is probable from the nature 
of the case, and from the variety which 
we see in the form, the size, the move- 
ments, and the glory of the heavenly 
bodies. There is no reason to suppose 
that on any one of those worlds all the 

§lory of the divine character would 
e manifest which he intends to make 
known to the universe. (2.) This is 
probable from what toe can now see 
of the worlds which he has made. We 
know as yet comparatively little of 
the heavenly bodies, and of the mani- 
festations of the Deity there; and yet, 
as far as we can see, there must be far 
more striking exhibitions of the pow- 
er, the wisdom, and the glory of God 
in many or most of those worlds that 
roll above us than there are on our 
earth. On the body of the sun — on 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn — so 
vast in comparison with the earth, 
there must be far more impressive ex- 
hibitions of the glory of the Creator 
than there is on our little planet. 
Saturn, for example, is 82,000 miles in 
diameter, 1100 times as large as our 
earth ; it moves at the rate of 22,000 
miles an hour ; it is encircled by two 



ma^ificent rings, 6000 miles apart, 
the innermost of which is 21,000 miles 
from the body of the planet, and 22,000 
miles in breadth, forming a vast illu- 
minated arch over the planet above the 
brightness of our moon, and giving a 
most beautiful appearance to the heav- 
ens there. It is also, doubtless, true 
of aU the worlds which God has made, 
that in each one of them there may be 
some peculiar manifestation of the 
glory of the Deity. (3. ) The universe, 
therefore, seems fitted up to give eter- 
nal employment to mmd in contem- 
plating it ; and, in the worlds which 
God has made, there is enough to em- 
ploy his creatures /orcwcr in studying 
them. On our own world, the most 
diU^ent and pious student of the 
works of God might spend many 
thousand years, and then leave much, 
very much, which he did not compre- 
hend ; and it may yet be the eternal 
employment of holy minds to range 
from world to world, and in each new 
world to find much to study and to 
admire— riluch that shall proclaim the 
wisdom, power, love, and goodness of 
God, which had not elsewhere been 
seen. (4.) Our world, therefore, 
though small, a mere speck in crea- 
tion, may have something to manifest 
the glory of the Creator which may 
not exist in any other. It can not be 
its magnitude, for in that respect it is 
among the smallest which God has 
made ; it may not be the height and 
the majesty of our mountains, or the 
length and beauty of our rivers, or the 
fragrance of our flowers, or the clear- 
ness of our sky, for in these respects 
there may be much more to admire in 
other worlds. It is the exhibition of 
the character of God in the work of 
redemption ; the illustration of the 
way in which a sinner may be forgiv- 
en ; the manifestation of the Deity as 
incarnate, assuming permanently a 
union with one of his own creatures. 
This, so far as we know, is seen in no 
other part of the universe ; and this is 
honor enough for one toorld. To see 
this, the angels may be attracted down 
to earth. When they come, they come 
not to contemplate our works of art, 
our painting and our sculpture, or to 
read our books of science or poetry ; 
they come to gather around the cross, 
to minister to the Saviour, to attend 
on his steps while living, and to watch 
over his body when dead ; to witness 
his resurrection and ascension, and to 
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bless, with their offices of kindness, 
those whom he died to redeem. Heb. 
i. 14. III. What, then, is there in our 
world which we may suppose would 
attract their attention ? vV hat is there 
which they would not see in other, 
worlds ? I answer, that the manifes- 
tation of the divine character in the 
plan of redemption is that which 
would peculiarly attract their atten- 
tion here, and lead them from heaven 
down to earth. (1.) The mystery of 
the incarnation of the Son of God 
would be to them an object of the 
deepest interest This, so far as wc 
know, or have reason to suppose, has 
occurred nowhere else. There is no 
evidence that in any other world God 
has taken upon himself the form of 
one of his own creatures dwelling 
there^ and stooped to live and act like 
one of them ; to mingle with them : 
to share their feelings ; and to submit 
to toil and want ana sacrifice for their 
welfare. (2. ) The/a<?/ that the guilty 
can be pardoned would attract their 
attention, for (a) it is elsewhere un- 
known — no inhabitant of heaven hav- 
ing the need of pardon, and no offer 
of pardon having been made to a reb- 
el angel. (6) There are great and dif- 
ficult questions about the whole sub- 
ject of forgiveness which an angel 
could easily see. but which he could 
not so easilv solve. How could it be 
done consistently with the justice and 
truth of God ? How could he for- 
give, and yet maintain the honor of 
his own law and the stability of his 
own throne ? There is no more difli- 
cult subject in a human administra- 
tion than that of pardon; and there is 
none which so much perplexes those 
who are intrusted with executive 
power. (3.) The way in which par- 
don has been shown to the guilty here 
would excite their deep attention. 
It has been in a manner entirely con- 
sistent with justice and truth, show- 
ing, through the great sacrifice made 
on the cross, that the attributes of 
justice and mercy may both be exer- 
. cised ; that while God may pardon to 
any extent, he does it in no instance 
at the expense of justice and truth. 
This blending of the attributes of the 
Almig;hty in beautiful harmony ; this 
manifestation of mercy to the guilty 
and the lost ; this raising up a fallen 
and rebellious race to the favor and 
friendship, of God ; this opening be- 
fore a dymg creature the hope of im- 



mortality, was what could be seen by 
the angels nowhere else, and hence it 
is no wonder that they hasten with 
such interest to our world to learn the 
mysteries of redeeming love. Every 
step in the process of recovering a 
sinner must be new to them, for it is 
unseen elsewhere; and the whole 
work— the atonement, the pardon and 
renovation of the sinner, the conflict 
of the child of God with his spiritual 
foes, the supports of religion in the 
time of sickness and temptation, the 
bed of death, the sleep in the tomb, the 
separate flight of the soul to its final 
abode, the resurrection of the body, 
and the solemn scenes of the judg- 
ment—all must open new fields of 
thought to an angelic mind, and at- 
tract the heavenly inhabitants to our 
world to learn here what they can not 
learn in their own abodes— however 
otherwise bright — where sin and suf- 
fering and death and redemption are 
unknown. In view of these truths we 
may add : (1.) The work of redemp- 
tion is worthy of the study of the pro- 
foundest minds. Higher talent than 
any earthly talent has been employed 
in studying it, for to the most exalted 
intellects of heaven it has been a theme 
of the deepest interest. No mind on 
earth is too exalted to be engaged in 
this study; no intellect here is so 
profound that it would not find in 
this study a range of inquirv worthy 
of itself. (2.) This is a study that is 
peculiarly appropriate to man. The 
angels have no other interest in it 
than that which arises from a desire 
to know God, and from a benevolent 
regard for the welfare of others ; we 
have a personal interest in it of the 
highest kind. It pertains primarily 
to us. The plan was formed for us. 
Our eternal all depends upon it. The 
angels would be safe and hax)py if 
they did not fully understand it; if 
uoe do not understand it, we are lost 
forever. It has claims to their at- 
tention as a wonderful exhibition of 
the character and purposes of God, 
and as they are interested in the wel- 
&re of others; it claims our attention 
. because our eternal welfare depends 
on our accepting the offer of mercy 
made through a Saviour's blood. 
(3.) How amazing then, how wonder- 
ful, is the indifference of man to this 
ereat and glorious work I How won- 
derful thai neither as a matter of 
speculation, nor of personal concern, 
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by them that have preached the 
gospel unto you with the Holy 
Ghost* sent down from heaven; 
which things the angels * desire to 
look into. 
13 Wherefore gird * up the loins 



a Acts 3. 4. 



8 Cor. 1. 22. 

e Luke 12. 35. 



b Eph. 8. 10. 



he can be induced " to look into these 
things!" How wonderful that all 
other subjects engross his attention, 
and excite inquiry, but that for this 
he feels no concern, and that here he 
finds nothing to interest him ? It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that 
amid all the other topics of wonder 
in this plan as seen by angels; this 
is not the least— that man by nature 
takes no interest in it ; that in so stu- 
pendous a work, performed in his own 
world, and performed for himself, he 
feels no concern ; that he is unmoved 
when he is told that even God be- 
came incarnate and appeared on the 
earth where he himself dwells; and 
that, busy and interested as he is in 
other things, often of a most trifling 
nature, he has no concern for that on 
which is suspended his own eternal 
happiness. If heaven was held in 
mute astonishment when the Son of 
God left the courts of glory to be 
poor, to be persecuted, to bleed, and 
to die, not less must be the astonish- 
ment there when, from those lofty 
heights, the angelic hosts look down 
upon a race unconcerned amid won- 
ders such as those of the incarnation 
and the atonement. 

13. Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind. The allusion here is to 
the manner in which the Orientals 
were accustomed to dress. They wore 
loose, flowing robes, so that when they 
wished to run, to li&:ht, or to apply 
themselves to any business, they were 
obliged to bind their garments close 
around them. See Notes on Matt. v. 
88-41. The meaning here is, that 
they were to have their minds in con- 
stant preparation to discharge the du- 
ties or to endure the trials of life — ^like 
those who were prepared for labor, for 
a race, or for a conflict. IF £e sober. 
See Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 8; 
ii. 2. ^ And hope to the end. Marg., 
perfectly. The translation in the text 
18 the most correct. It means that they 
were not to become faint or weary in 
their trials. They were not to aban- 



of your mind, be sober,*' and hope 
* to the end * for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ ; 

14 As obedient children, not 
fashioning >* yourselves according 

d Lake 21. 34'. 1 perfeetly. 

e Heb. 10. 36. / Rom. 1 3. 2. 



don the hopes of the Gospel, but were 
to cherish those hopes to the end of 
life, whatever opposition they might 
meet with, and however much might 
be done by others to induce them to 
apostatize. Corap. Notes on Heb. x. 
85, 86. % For the grace that is to be 
brought unto you. For the favor that 
will then be bestowed upou you ; to 
wit, salvation. The word brought here 
means that this great favor which 
they hoped for would be borne to them 
by the Saviour on his return from heav- 
en. TT -4< the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven in his glory; that is, when 
he comes to judge the world. See 
Notes on 2 Thess. i. 7. 

14. As obedient children. That is, 
conduct yourselves as becomes the 
children of God, by obeying his com- 
mands, by submitting to his will, and 
by manifesting unwavering confidence 
in him as your Father, at all times. 
% Not fashioning yourselves. Not form- 
ing or modeling your life. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. xii. 2. The idea is, that 
they were to have some model or ex- 
ample in accordance with which they 
were to frame their lives, but that they 
were not to make their own former 
principles and conducjb the model. 
The Christian is to be as different from 
what he was himself before conversion 
as he is from his fellow-men. He is 
to be governed by new laws, to aim 
at new objects, and to mould his life 
in accordance with new principles. 
Before convereion he was (a) supreme- 
ly selfish; (6) he lived for personal 
gratification; {c) he gave free indul- 
gence to his appetites and passions, 
restrained only by a respect for the de- 
cencies of life, and by a reference to 
his own health, property, or reputa- 
tion, without regard to the will of God ; 
(d) he conformed himself to the cus- 
toms and opinions around him, rather 
than to the requirements of his Maker; 
(«) he lived for worldly aggrandize- 
ments, his supreme object being 
wealth or fame ; or (/) in many cases 
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to the former lusts in your igno- 
rance : 

15 But as he which hath called 
you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation ; 

16 Because it is written, « Be ye 
holy ; for I am holy. 

a Lev. 11.44. 



those who are now Christians gave in- 
dulgence to every passion which tliey 
wished to gratify, regardless of repu- 
tation, health, property, or salvation. 
Comp. 1 Cor. fiuil. Now they are to 
be governed by a different rule, and 
their own former standard of momls 
and of opinions is noloDgertheirguide, 
but the will of God. r^ Aceoraing to 
the former lusL^ in your ignorance. 
When you were ignorant of the re- 
quirements of the Gospel, and gave 
yourselves up to the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of your passions. 

15. But as he who halh caUed you is 
holy. On the word caUed^ see Notes 
on Eph. iv. 1. The meaning here is, 
that the model or example in accord- 
ance with which they were to frame 
their lives should be the character of 
that God who had called them into his 
kingdom. They were to be like him. 
Comp. Notes on Matt. v. 48. ^ So be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation. 
In all your conduct. On the word 
conversation^ see Notes on Phil. i. 27. 
The meaning is, that since God is holy, 
and we profess to be his folio were, we 
ought also to be holy. 

16. Because it is writieny Be ye holy; 
for I ani holy. Lev. xi. 44. This com- 
mand was addressed at first to the Is- 
raelites, but it is with equal propriety 
addressed to Christians, as the people 
of God. The foundation of the com- 
mand is, that they profess to be his 
people, and that as his people they 
ought to be like their God. Comp. 
Micah iv. 5. It is a great truth that 
men every where imitate the God 
whom they worship. They form their 
character in accordance with his. They 
regard what he does as right. They 
attempt to rise no higherin virtue than 
the God whom they adore, and they 
practice freely what he is supposed 
to do or approve. Hence, by knowing 
what are the characteristics of the gods 
which are worshiped by any people, 
we may form a correct estimate of the 
character of the people themselves ; 
and hence, as the God who is the ob- 



17 And if ye call on the Father, 
who without respect of. persons 
judgeth according to every man's 
work, pass the time of your so- 
journing Jiere in fear : * 

18 Forasmuch as ye know that 
ye were not redeemed with cor- 

b Phil. 8. 12. 



ject of the Christian's worship is per- 
fectly holy, ihe character of his wor- 
shipers s^mcl also be holy. Andhence, 
also, we may see that the tendency of 
true religion is to make men pure. 
As the worehip of the impure gods of 
the heathen moulds the character of 
the worshipers into their ims^e, so 
the worship of Jehovah moulds the 
character of his professed friends into 
his image, and they become like him. 
17. And if ye call on the Father. That 
is, if you are true Christians, or truly 
pious — piety bein^ represented in the 
Scriptures as calhng on God, or as the 
worship of God. Comp. Acts ix. 11 ; 
Gen. iv. 26; 1 Kings xviii. 24; Psa. 
cxvi. 17; 2 Kings v. 11; lChron,xvi. 
8 ; Joel ii. 82 ; l^om. x. 13 ; Zeph. iii. 
9 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; Acts ii. 21. The word 
"Father** here is used evidently not 
to denote the Father in contradis- 
tinction to the Son, but as referring 
to God as the Father of the universe. 
See ver. 14: "As obedient children.^ ^ 
God is often spoken of as the Father 
of the intelligent beings whom he has 
made. Christians worship him as a 
Father— as one having all the feelings 
of a kind and tender parent toward 
them. Comp. Psa. ciii. 13, seq. ^ Who 
vnthout respect of jpersow^ Impartial- 
ly. Who is not influenced in his 
treatment of men by a regard to rank, 
wealth, beauty, or any external dis- 
tinction. See Notes on Acts x. 34, 
and Rom. ii. 11. ^Judgeth according 
to every man^s work. He judges each 
one according to his character, or 
according to what he has done. Bev. 
xxii. 12 ; 2 Cor. v. 10. . The meaning 
is, " you worship a God who will judge 
every man according to his real char- 
acter, and you should therefore lead 
such lives as he can approve. ' ' IT -Rws 
the time of your sojourning. * * Of ypur 
temporary residence on earth. This 
is not your permanent home, but you 
are strangers and sojourners." See 
Notes on Heb. xi. 13. ^ In fear. See 
Notes on Phil. ii. 12; Heb. xii. 28. 
With true reverence or veneration for 
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ruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation re- 
ceived Ijy tradition from your fa- 
thers; 



God and his law. Religion is often 
represented as the reverent fear of 
God. Deut. vi. 3, 13, 24 ; Prov. i. 7 ; 
iii. 13 ; xiv. 26, 27, et scBpe aZ. 

18. Forasmuch as ye knmo. This is 
an argument for a holy life derived 
from the fact that they Were redeemed, 
and from the manner in which their 
redemption had been effected. There 
is no more effectual way to induce true 
Christians to consecrate themselves 
entirely to God than to refer them to 
the feet that they are not their own, 
but have been purchased by the blood 
of Christ, il That ye were not redeemed. 
On the word rendered redeemed (Xu- 
Tp6ui—lvtrod\^tQ Notes on Titus ii. 14. 
The word occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in Luke xxiv. 21 ; Titus ii. 
14; and in this place. The nofim (Xu- 
Tpov — hU'i'on) is found in Matt. xx. 28 ; 
Mark x. 45, rendered ransom. For 
the meaning of the similar word {iiro- 
XvTpwvi^ — apolutrosis), see Notes on 
Rom. iii. 24, This word occurs in 
Luke xxi. 28 ; Rom. iii. 24 ; viii. 23 ; 
1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. i. 7, 14; iv. 30; 
Col. i. 14; Heb. ix. 15; in all which 
places it is rendered redemption ; and 
in Heb. xi. 36, where it is rendered 
deliverance. The word here means 
that they were rescued from sin and 
death by the blood of Christ, as the 
valuable consideration on account of 
which it was done ; that is, the blood 
or the life of Christ, offered as a sacri- 
fice, effected the same purpose in re- 
gard to justice and to the maintenance 
of the principles of moral government 
which the punishment of the sinner 
himself would have done. It was that 
which God was pleased to accept in 
the place of the punishment of the sin- 
ner, as answering the same great ends 
in his administration. The principles 
of his truth and justice could as cer- 
tainly be maintained in this way as by 
the punishment of the guilty them- 
selves. If so, then there was no ob- 
stacle to their salvation, and they 
might, on repentance, be consistently 
pardoned and taken to heaven. IT With 
corruptive things^ as silver and gold. 
On the word corruptible^ as applicable 
to gold, see Notes on ver. 7. Silver 

F2 



19 But with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb « -without 
blemish and without spot : 

20 Who verily was foreordained 

a John 1. 39, 86. Rev. 7. 14. 



and gold usually constitute the price 
or the valuable consideration paid for 
the redemption of captives. It is 
clear that the obligation of one who 
is redeemed to love his benefactor is 
in proportion to the price which is 
paid for his ransom. The idea here 
IS, that a price far more valuable than 
any amount of silver or gold had been 
paid for the redemption of the people 
of God, and that they were nnder pro- 
portionate obligation to devote them- 
selves to his service. They were re- 
deemed by the life of the Son of God 
offered in their behalf, and between 
the value of that life and silver and 

fold there could be no comparison. 
From your vain conversation. Your 
vain conducty or manner of life. See 
Notes on ver. 15. The word vain ap- 
plied to conduct (/uaToios) means prop- 
erly empty, fruitless. It is a word 
often applied to the worship of idols, 
as being nothing, toorthless, unable to 
help (Acts xiv. 15 ; 1 Kings xvi. 13 ; 2 
Kings xvii. 15 ; Jer. ii. 5, 8, 19), and is 
probably used in a similiar sense in 
this place. The apostle refers to their 
former worship of idols, and to all the 
abominations connected with that 
service, as being vain and unprofit- 
able ; as the worship of nothing real 
(comp. 1 Cor. viii. 4, " We know that 
an idol is nothing in the world") ; and 
as resulting in a course of life that 
answered none of the proper ends of 
living. From that they had been re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ. 1 Re- 
ceived by tradition from your fathers. 
The mode of worship which had been 
handed down from father to son. 
The worship of idols depends on no 
better reason than that it is that which 
has been practiced in ancient times, 
and it is kept up now in all lands in a 
great degree only by the fact that it 
has had the sanction of the venerated 
men of other generations. 

19. But toith the precious blood of 
Christ. On the use of the word blood, 
and the reason why the efficacy of the 
atonement is said to be in the blood, 
see Notes en Rom. iii. 25. The word 
precious (Tifiio^) is a word which would 
be applied to that which is worth 
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before* the foundation of the 
world, but was manifest in these 
last times for you ; 
21 Who by him do believe in 



a Her. 18. 8. 



much : which is costly. Comp. for the 
use of the Doan (rt/u^) in this sense. 
Matt, xxvil 6, " The price of blood ;'* 
Acts [y. 34 ; v. 2, 3 ; vii. 16. See also 
for the use of the adjective (T//uto«), 
Rev. xvii. 4, "gold and precious 
stones;" Rev. xviii. 12, "vessels of 
most precUms wood ;" Rev. xxi. 11, 
" a stone most prcdowa." The mean- 
ing here is that the blood of Christ 
has a value above silver and gold ; it 
is vwrth more, to wit, (1) in itself— be- 
ing a more valuable thing ; and (2) in 
effecting our redemption. It accom- 
plishes what silver and gold could not 
do. The universe has nothing more 
valuable to offer, of which we can con- 
ceive, than the blood of the Son of 
God. H As of a lamb. That is, of 
Christ regarded as a lamb offered for 
sacrifice. See Notes on John i. 29. 
IT Without blemish and wUJwut spot. 
Such a lamb only, was allowed to be 
offered in sacrifice. Lev. xxii. 20-24 ; 
Mai. i. 8. This was required (1) be- 
cause it was proper that man should 
offer that which was regarded as per- 
fect in its kind ; and (2) because only 
that would be a proper symbol of the 
great sacrifice which was to be made 
by the Son of God. The idea was thus 
kept up from age to age that he, of 
whom all these victims were the em- 
blems, would be j>erfectly pure. 

20. Who verily www foreordained be- 
fore the foundation of the toorld. That 
is, it was foreordained, or predeter- 
mined, that he should be a great aton- 
ing sacrifice for sin. On the meaning 
of the word foreordained {irpoyivw- 
ffKw), see Rom. viii. 29. The word is 
rendered which kneWj Acts xxvi. 5; 
foreknew d.nd foreknow^ Rom. viii. 29; 
xi. 2; foreordained, 1 Pet. i. 20; and 
know before, 2 Pet. ii. 17. It does not 
clsewhereoccurintheNewTestament. 
The sense is,that the plan was formed, 
and the arrangements made for the 
atonement, before the world was cre- 
ated. TT Btfore the foundation of the 
toorld. That is, from eternity. It was 
before man was created; before the 
earth was made; before any of the 
material universe was brought into 
being; before the angels existed. 



Gk>d, that raised him up from the 
dead, and* gave him glory, that 
your faith and hope might be in 
God. 



6 Matt. 28. 18. Phil. 8. 9. 



Comp. Notes on Matt. xxv. 34 ; John 
xvii. 24; Eph.i.4. % But toas manifest. 
Was revealed. See Notes on 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. ^ In these la^ times. In this, 
the last dispensation of things on the 
earth. See Notes on Heb. i. 2. ^ For 
you. For your benefit or advantage. 
See Notes on ver. 12. It follows from 
what is said in this verse, (1.) That 
the atonement was not an afler-thought 
on the part of God. It entered into 
his plan when he made the world, and 
was revolved in his purposes from 
eternity. (2.) It was not a device to" 
supply a d^ect in the system ; that is, 
it was not adopted because the system 
did not work well, or because God had 
been disappointed. It was arranged 
before man was created, and when none 
but God could know whether he would 
stand or &1L (3. ) The creation of the 
earth must have had some reference 
to this plan of redemption, and that 
plan must have been regarded as in it- 
self so glorious and so desirable that 
it was deemed best to bring the world 
into existence that the plan might be 
developed, though it would involve 
the certainty that the race would fall, 
and that many would perish. It was, 
on the whole, more wise and benevo- 
lent that the race should be created 
with a certainty that they would apos- 
tatize, than it would be that the race 
should not be created, and the plan of 
salvation be unknown to distant 
worlds. See Notes on ver 12. 

21. Whx) by him do believe in Ood. 
Faith is sometimes represented partic- 
ularly as exercised in God, and some- 
times in Christ It is always a charac- 
teristic of true religion that a man has 
faith. Comp. Notes on Mark xi. 22'. 
1 That raised him up from the dead. 
Acts ii. 24; iii. 15, 26; iv. 10; v. 30; 
xiii. 30 ; Rom. iv. 24 ; vi. 4 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
15. II And gave him glory. By exalt- 
ing him at his own right hand in heav- 
en. Phil. ii. 9; 1 Tun. iii. 16; Eph. i. 
20, 21. T[ That your faith and hope » 
might be in God. That is, by raising 
up the Lord Jesus, and exalting him 
to heaven, he has laid the foundation 
of confidence in his promises, and of 
the hope of eternal life. See Notes 
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22 Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth « 



a John 17. 17, 19. 



through the Spirit unto unfeigned 
love * of the brethren, see that ye 



h 1 John 3. 14, 18. 



on ver. 3. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. ; Col. i. 
27; 1 Thess. 1. 3; 1 Tim. i. 1. 

22. Seeing ye have purified your aotds. 
Gr., "Having purilied your souls." 
The apostles were never afraid of refer- 
ring to human agency as having an 
important part in saving the soul. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. No one is made 
pure without personal intention or ef- 
fort— any more than one becomes ac- 
complished or learned without person- 
al exertion. One of the leading effects 
of the agency of the Holy Spirit is to 
excite us to make efforts for our own 
salvation ; and there is no true piety 
which is not the fair result of culture, 
as really as the learning of a Porson 
or a Parr, or the harvest of the farmer. 
The amount of effort which we make 
** in purifying our souls " is usually also 
the measure of our attainments in re- 
ligion. No one can expect to have 
any true piety beyond the amount of 
effort wh ich he makes to be conformed 
to God, any more than one can expect 
wealth or fan^e or learning without 
exertion. ^ In obeying t?ie truth. That* 
is, your yielding to the requirements 
or truth, and to its fair influence on 
your minds, has been the means of 
your becoming pure. The ^Hruth^^ 
here referred to is, undoubtedly, that 
which is revealed in the Gospnel — the 
great system of truth respecting the 
redemption of the world. 1 Through 
the Sjpirit. By the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. It is his ofioce to apply truth 
to the mind ; and however precious the 
truth may be, and however adapted to 
secure certain results on the soul, it 
will never produce those effects with- 
out the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
See Notes on John iii. 5. Comp. Titus 
ili. 5, 6. 1 Unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren. The effect of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in applying the 
truth to your hearts has been to pro- 
duce sincere love to all who are sin- 
cere Christians. Comp. Notes on John 
xiii.34; lThess.iv.9. See also 1 John 
iii. 14-18. IT See that ye love one another 
vtUh a pure heart fervently. Comp. 
Notes on Heb. xiii. 1 ; John xiii. 34, 
35; Eph. V. 2. The phrase "with 
pure heart fervently" means (1) that 
it should be genuine love, proceeding 
from a heart in which there is no guile 
or hypocrisj ; and (2) that it should 



be intense affection (tK-rci/w*) ; not cold 
and formal, but ardent and strong. If 
there is any reason why we should 
love true Christians at all, there is the 
same reason why our attachment to 
them should be intense. This verse 
establishes the following points: (1.) 
That truth lies at the foundation of 
their piety. They whom Peter ad- 
dressed had none of which this was 
not the proper basis ; none of which 
the foundation was not as broad as the 
superstructure. There is no religion 
in the world which is not the fair de- 
velopment of truth ; none which the 
truth is not fitted to produce. (3.) 
They became Christians as the result 
of obeying the truth ; or by yielding to 
its fair influence on the soul. Their 
own minds complied with its claims ; 
their own hearts yielded; there was 
the exercise of their own volitions. 
This expresses a doctrine of great im- 
portance, (a) There is always the act 
of our own minds in true religion; 
always a yielding to truth ; always a 
voluntary reception of it into the soul. 
(Jb) Religion is always of the nature 
of obedience. It consists in yielding to 
what is true and right ; in laying aside 
the feelings of opposition, and in al- 
lowing the mind to follow wheyj^ truth 
and duty lead, (c) This woul^lways 
take place when the truth is presented 
to the mind if there were no voluntary 
resistance. If all men were ready to 
yield to the truth, they. would become 
Christians. The only reason why all 
men do not love and serve God is that 
they refuse to yield to what they know 
to be true and right. (3. ) The agency 
by which this was accomplished was 
that of the Holy Ghost. Truth is 
adapted in itself to a certain end or 
result, as seed is adapted to produce a 
harvest. But it will no more of itself 
produce its appropriate effects on the 
soul than seed will produce a harvest 
without rains and dews and sun. In 
aU cases, therefore, the proper effect 
of truth on the soul is to be traced to 
the influence of the Holjr Spirit, as the 
germination of the seed in the earth is 
to the foreign cause that acts on it. 
No man was ever converted by the 
mere effect of truth without the agen- 
cy of the Holy Ghost, any more ftian 
seed germinates when laid on a hard 
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love one another with a pure heart 
fervently : 

23 Being bom * again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 



• John 1.18. 



b Junes 1. 18. 



rock. (4.) The ^ect of this influeDce 
of the Holy Spirit in applyiDg the 
truth is to produce love to all who are 
Christians. Love to Christian bretA- 
reu springs up in the soul of every one 
who is truly converted ; and this love 
is just as certain evidence that the 
seed of truth has germinated in the 
soul as the green and delicate blade 
that peeps up through the earth is 
evidence that the seed sown has been 
quickened into life. Comp. Notes on 
1 Thess. iv. 9; 1 John iii. 14. We 
may learn, hence, (a) That truth is of 
inestimable value. It is as valuable as 
religion itself, for all the religion in 
the world is the result of it. (6) Error 
and falsehood are mischievous and evil 
in the same degree: There is no true 
religion which is the fair result of er- 
ror; and all the pretended reli^on 
that is sustained bv error is worthless, 
(c) If a system of religion, or a religious 
measure or doctrine, can not be de- 
fended by tntthy it should be at once 
abandoned. Comp. Notes on Job xiii. 
7. (d) We should avoid the places 
where error is taught. Prov. xix. 27 : 
^'CeasA. my son, to hear the instruc- 
tion that causeth to err from the words 
of knowledge." See also Prov. xix. 
27. (e) We should place ourselves un- 
der the teachings of truth, for there is 
truth enough in the world to occui)y 
all our time and attention ; and it is 
only by truth that ouf minds can be 
benefited. 

23. Seing bom again. See Notes on 
John iii. 3. ^Not of corruptible seed. 
*' Not by virtue of any descent from 
human parents." — Doddridge. The 
result of such a birth, or of oeing be- 
gotten in this way — for so the word 
rendered bom again more properly 
signifies— is only corruption and de- 
cay. We are begotten only to die. 
There is no permanent, enduring life 
produced by that. It is in this sense 
that this is spoken of as " corruptible 
seed," because it results in decay and 
death. The word here rendered seed 
(fnropd) occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. IF But of incorrupt- 
ible. By truthy communicating a liv- 
ing principle to the soul which can 



by the word * of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever. 

24 ^ For * all flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower 



1 or, For that. 



elsa.40.6-^. 



never decay. Comp. 1 John iii. 9: 
^* His seed remaineth in him ; and he 
can not sin, because he is bom of 
God." ^£y the ioord of God. See 
Notes on James f. 18 : "Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures." Comp. 
Notes on John i. 13. It is the uni- 
form doctrine of the Scriptures that 
divine intih is made the instrument 
of quickening the soul into spiritual 
life. TT Which liveth and abideth for* 
ever. This expression may either re- 
fer to God, as living forever, or to 
the word of God, as bein^ forever true. 
Critics are about equally divided in 
the interpretation. The Greek will 
bear either construction. Most of 
the recent critics incline to the latter 
opinion— that it refers to the word of 
God, or to his doctrine. So Rosen- 
muller, Doddridge, Bloomfield, Wolf, 
Macknight, Clarke. It seems to me, 
however, that the more natural con- 
struction of the Greek is to refer it to 
God, as ever-living or enduring ; and 
this interpretation agrees well with 
the connection. The idea then is, 
that, as God is ever-living, that which 
is produced by him in the human soul 
by the instrumentality of truth may 
be expected also to endure forever. 
It will not be like the ofispring of 
human parents, themselves mortal, 
liable to early and certain decay, but 
may be expected to be as enduring as 
its ever-living Creator. 

24. For all flesh is a« grass. That is, 
all human beings ; all men. TH^ con- 
nection here is this : The apostle, in 
the previous verse, had been contrast- 
ing that which is begotten by man 
with that which is begotten by God, 
in reference to its permanency. The 
former was corruptible and decaying, 
the latter abiding. The latter was 
produced by God*, who lives forever ; 
the former by the agency of man, who 
is himself corruptible and djing. It 
was not unnatural, then, to dwell upon 
the feeble, frail, decaying nature of 
man in contrast with God; and the 
apostle, thereforCj says that " all flesh, 
every human being, is like grass. 
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of grass. The grass withereth, and 
the flower thereof falleth away : 
25 But the word of the Lord 



There is uo stability in any thing that 
man does or produces. He himself 
resembles grass that soon fades and 
withers ; but God and his word en- 
dure forever the same." The com- 
parison of a human being with grass, 
or with flowers, is Very beautiful, ana 
is quite common in the Scriptures. 
The comparison turns on the fact that 
the grass or the flower, however green 
or feiutiful they may be, soon lose 
their freshness, are withered, are cut 
down, and die. Thus in Psalm ciii. 
15,16— 

"As for man, his days are as grass ; 
As a flower of the field, so ne flourish- 

eth; 
For the wind pnsseth over it and it is 

gone. 
And the place thereof shall knOw it no 

more." 

So in Isaiah xl. 6-8, a passage which 
is evidently referred to by Peter in 
this place — 

"The voice said. Cry. 
And he said, What shall I cry ? 
All flesh is grass. 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the 

flower of the field. 
The grass withereth, 
The flower fadeth. 
When the wind of Jehovah bloweth 

upon it : 
Surely th« people is grass. 
The grass withereth, 
The flower fadeth. 
Bat the word of our God shall stand for- 



ever. 



>» 



Sec also James i. 10, 11. This senti- 
ment is beautifully imitated by the 
great dramatist in the speech ot Wol- 
sey— 

"This is the state of man : to-day he puts 

forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow 

blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honors thick 

upon him. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing 

frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, 

fall snrely 
His greatness is a ripening— nips his 

root, 
And then he falls." 

Comp. Notes on Isa. xl. 6-8. f ^nd 
all the glory of man. All that man 
prides himself on — his wealth, rank, 
talents, beauty, learning, splendor of 



endureth forever. And this « is 
the word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you. 

a John 1.1, 14. S Pet. 1.19. 



equipage or apparel. H As tJie jUmer 
of grass. The word rendered ^'''gra^'''* 
(xo/o'^os) properly denotes herbage, 
that Which furnishes food for animals 
— pasture, hay. Probably the proph- 
et Isaiah, from whom this passage 
is taken, referred rather to the ap- 
pearance of a meadow or a field, with 
mingled grass and flowers constitut- 
ing a beautiful landscape, than to 
mere grass. In such a field the grass 
soon withers with heat and with the 
approach of winter, and the fiowers' 
soon fade and fall, i The grass wUher- 
ethy and the fiower thereof jmleth away. 
This is repeated, as is common in the 
Hebrew writings, for the sake of em- 
phasis, or strong confirmation. 

25. 1 But the toord of the Lord. In 
Isaiah (xl. 8), " the word of our God." 
The sense is not materially varied. 
IF Endureth forever. Is unmoved, 
fixed, permanent. Amid all the rev- 
olutions on earth, the fading glories 
of natural objects, and the wMting 
strength of man, nis truth remains 
unaflected. Its beauty never fades ; 
its power is never enfeebled. The 
Gospel system is as lovely now as it 
was when it was first revealed to man, 
and it has as much power to save as 
it had when it was first applied to a 
human heart. We see the grass with- 
er at the coming on of autumn ; we 
see the flowers of the field decay ; we 
see man, though confident in his 
strength, and rejoicing in the vigor 
of his frame, cut down in an instant ; 
we see cities decline, and kingdoms 
lose their power; but the word of 
God is the same now that it was at 
first, and, amid all the c bangles 
which may ever occur on the earth, 
that will remain the same. ^And 
this is the loord which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you. That is, this Gos- 
pel is the "word" which was referred 
to by Isaiah in the passage which has 
been quoted. In view, then, of the 
afffecting truth stated in the close of 
this chapter (vs. 24, 25), let us learn 
habitually to refiect on our feebleness 
and frailty. "We all do fade as a 
leaf" Isa. Ixiv. 6. Our glory is like 
the fiower of the field. Our beauty 
fades, and our fitrength disappears, 
like the beauty and vigor of the flow- 
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er that ^rows up in the morning, and 
that in the evening is cat down. Psa. 
xc. 6. The rose that blossoms on the 
cheek of youth may wither as soon 
as any other rose ; the brightness of 
the eye may lose its lustre as readily 
as a field covered with flowers its 
beauty; the darkness of death may 
come over the brow of manliness and 
intelligence as readily as ni^ht settles 
down on the landscape ; and our robes 
9f adorning may be as soon taken off 
as the flowers in the meadow fall be- 
fore the scythe of the mower. There 
is not an object of natural beauty on 
which we value ourselves that will 
not deca^, and soon all our pride and 

f>omp will be laid low in the tomb, 
t is sad to look upon a beautiful lily, 
a rose, a magnolia, and to think how 
soon all that beauty will disappear. 
It is more sad to look: on a rosy cheek, 
a bright eye, a lovely form, an expres- 
sive brow, an open, serene, intelligent 
countenance, and to think how soon 
all that beauty and brilliancy will fade 
away. But amid these chan&^es 
which beauty undergoes, and the des- 
olations which disease and death 
spread over the world, it is cheering 
to think that all is not so. There is 
that which does not change, which 
never loses its beauty. "The word 
of the Lord" abides. His cheering 
promises, his assurances that there is 
a brighter and better world, remain 
amid all these changes the same. 
The traits which are drawn on the 
character by the religion of Christ, 
more lovely by far than the most deli- 
cate coloring of the lily, remain for- 
ever. There they abide, augmenting 
in loveliness, when the rose fades from 
the cheek, when the brilliancy de- 
parts from the eye, when the body 
moulders away in the sepulchre. The 
beauty of religion is the only perma- 
nent beauty in the earth, and he that 
has that need not regret that that 
which in this mortal frame charms 
the eye shall fade away like the flow- 
er of the fleld. 

CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter may be divided into 
three parts. 

I. An exhortation to those whom 
the apostle addressed to lay aside all 
malice, and all guile, and to receive 
the simple and plain instructions of 
the word of God with the earnestness 



with which babes desire their appro- 
priate food. Ver. 1-3. Religion re- 
produces the traits of character of 
children in those whom it influences, 
and they ought to regard themselves 
as new-bom babes, and seek that kind 
of spiritual nutriment which is adapt- 
ed to their condition as such. 

II. The privileges which they had 
obtained by becoming Christians, 
while so many others had stumbled 
at the very truths by which they had 
been saved. Ver. 4-10. (a) They had 
come to the Saviour as the living 
stone on which the whole spiritual 
temple was founded, though others 
had rejected him; they had become 
a holy priesthood ; they had been ad- 
mitted to the privilege of offering 
true sacrifices accepmble to God. 
Vs. 4, 5. (6) To them Christ was pre- 
cious as the chief comer-stone on 
which all their hopes rested, and on 
which the edifice that was to be reared 
was saf^, though that foundation of 
the Christian hope had been rejected 
and disallowed by others. Ver. 6-8. 
(c)They were now a chosen people, 
a holy nation, appointed to show 
forth on earth the praises of God, 
though formerly they were not re- 
garded as the people of God, and were 
not within the range of the methods 
by which he was accustomed to show 
mercy. Vs. 9, 10. 

III. Various duties growing out of 
these privileges, and out of the vari- 
ous relations which they sustained in 
life. Ver. 11-25. (a) The duty of liv- 
ing as strangers and pilgrims; of ab- 
staining from all those fleshly lusts 
which war against the soul, and of 
leading lives of entire honesty in re- 
lation to the Gentiles, by whom they 
were surrounded. Vs. 11, 13. (6) The 
duty of submitting to civil rulers. Ver. 
13-17. {c) The duty of servants to 
submit to their masters, though their 
condition was a hard one in me, and 
they were often called to suffer wrong- 
fully. Ver. 18-20. (d) This duty was 
enforced on servants, and on all, from 
the example of Christ, who was more 
wronged than any others can be, and 
who yet bore all his sufferings with 
entire patience, leaving us an example 
that we should follow in his steps. 
Ver. 21-25. 

1. Wherefm'e layiiig aside. On the 
word rendered laying aside^ see Rom. 
xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 2^, 25; Col. iii. 8. 
The allusion is to putting off clothes, 
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CHAPTER n. 

WHEREFORE laying aside « 
all malice, and all guile, 



aEph.4. 89,31. 



and the meaning is that we are to 
cast dff these things entirely; that is, 
we are no longer to practice them. The 
word whertfore {ovv) refers to the rea- 
sonings in the first chapter. In view 
of the considerations stated there, we 
should renoance all evil. ^AU malice. 
All evil {KgLKiav), The word malice we 
commonl]^ ftpply iiow to a particular 
kind of evil, denoting extreme enmity 
of heart, ill-will, a disposition to injure 
others without cause from mere per- 
sonal gratification, or from a spirit of 
revenge. — Webster. The Greek word, 
however, includes evil of all kinds. 
See Notes on Rom. i. 29. Comp. Acts 
viiL 22, where it is rendered wicked- 
ness; and 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; Eph. 
iv. 81 ; Col. iii. 8 ; Titus iii. 8. H And 
all guile. Deceit of all kinds. See 
Notes on Rom. i. 29. Comp. 2 Cor. 
xii. 16 ; 1 Thess. ii. 3. % And hypoc- 
risies. See Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 2. 
Comp. Matt, xxiii. 28; fial. ii. 18, on 
the word rendered dissimulation.. The 
word means feigning to be what we 
are not ; assuming a false appearance 
of religion; cloaking a wickedpurpose 
under the appearance of piety. %And 
envies. Hatred of others on account 
of some excellency which they have, 
or something which they possess 
which we do not. See Notes on %>m.- 
i. 29. 1 And all evil speaking. Gr., 
speakine ae^ainst others. This word 
(iccrraXaAia) occurs only here and in 
2. Cor. xii. 20, where it is rendered 
hackbUings. It would include all un- 
kind or slanderous speaking against 
others. This is by no means an un- 
common &ult in the world, and it is 
one of the designs of reli^on to guard 
against it. Religion teaches us to lay 
aside whatever guile, insincerity, and 
false appearances we may have ac- 
quit;^, and to put on the simple hon- 
esty and openness of children. We 
all acquire more or less of euile and 
insincerity in the course of life. We 
learn to conceal our sentiments and 
feelings, and almost unconsciously 
come to appear difi'erent from what 
we really are. It is not so with chil- 
dren. Ill the child every emotion of 
the bosom appears as it is. Nature 
there works well and beautifully. Every 
emotion is expressed; every feeling 



and hypocrisies, and envies, and 
all evil speakings, 
2 As new-born babes, * desire the 



i Matt. 18. 8. 



of the heart is developed ; and in the 
cheeks, the open eye, the joyous or 
sad countenance, we know all that 
there is in the bosom, as certainly as 
we know what there is in the rose by 
its color and its fragrance. Now it 
is one of the purposes of religion to 
bring us back to this state, and to 
strip off all that is false and hypocrit- 
ical which we may have acquired in 
life ; and he in whom this eflTect is not 
accomplished has never been convert- 
ed. A man that is characteristically 
deceitful, cunning, and crafty, can not 
be a Christian. " Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven." Matt, xviii. 8. 

2. As neto-bom babes. The phrase 
here used would properly denote 
those which were just bom, and hence 
Christians who had just begun the 
spiritual life. See the word explained 
in the Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 15. It is 
not uncommon in the Scriptures to 
compare Christians with little chil- 
dren. See Notes on Matt, xviii. 8 for 
the reasons of this comparison. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, 14. 
H Desire the sincere milk of the word. 
The pure milk of the word. On the 
meaning of the word sincere, see Notes 
on Eph. vi. 24. The Greek word here 
{aiokov) means* properly that which 
is without guile or fiilsehood; then 
unadulterated, pure, genuine. The 
Greek adjective rendered " of the 
word"- (XoyiKjJi/) means properly 
rational, pertaining to reason, or 
mind ; and, in the connection here 
with milk, means that which is adapt- 
ed to sustain the soul. Comp. Notes 
on Rom. xii. 1. There is no doubt 
that there is allusion to the Gospel 
in its purest and most simple form 
as adapted to be the nutriment of 
the new-bom soul. Probably there 
are two ideas here: one, that the 
proper aliment of piety is simple 
truth; the other, that the truths 
which they were to desire were the 
more elementanr truths of the Gos- 
pel, such as would be adapted to those 
who were babes in knowledge. ^That 
ye may grow thereby. As babes grow 
on their proper nutriment. Piety in 
the heart is susceptible of growth. 
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sincere milk « of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby : 
3 If so be ye have tasted * that 
the Lord is gracious. 



a 1 Cor. S. 9, 



6PM.S4.8. 



4 To whom coming, as unto a liv- 
ing stone, disallowed e indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, arid pre- 
cious. 



eP8a.118.S9. 



and is made to grow by its proper ali- 
ment, as a plant or a cbild is, and will 
grow in proportion as it has the 
proper Icmd of nutriment. From 
this verse we may see, (l.)The reason 
of the injunction of the Saviour to. 
Peter to "feed his lambs." John 
xxi. 15. Young Christians strongly 
resemble children — babes ; and they 
need watchful care, and kind atten- 
tion, and appropriate aliment, as 
much as new-bom infants do. Piety 
receives its form much from its com- 
mencement ; and the character of the 
whole Christian life will be deter- 
mined in a great degree by the views 
entertained at first, and the kind of 
instruction which is given to those 
who are just entering on their Chris- 
tian course. We may also see, (2.) 
That it furnishes evidence of conver- 
sion, if we have a love for the simple 
and pure truths of the Gospel. It is 
evidence that we have spiritual life, 
as really as the desire of appropriate 
nourishment is evidence that an in- 
fant has natural life. The new-bom 
soul loves the truth. It is nourished 
by it. It perishes without it. The 
Gospel is just what it wants; and 
without that it could not live. We 
may also learn from' this verse, (8.) 
That the truths of the Gospel which 
are best adapted to that state are 
those which are simple and plain. 
Comp. Heb. v. 12, 13, 14. It is not 
philosophy that is needed then ; it is 
not the profound and difficult doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; it is those ele- 
mentary truths which lie at the foun- 
dation of all religion, and which can 
be comprehended by children. Relig- 
ion makes every one docile and 
humble as a child ; ana whatever may 
be the age at which one is converted, 
or whatever attainments he may have 
made in science, he relishes the same 
truths which are loved by the young- 
est and most unlettered child that is 
brought into the kingdom of God. 

S.^ so be ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious. Or rather, as Doddridge 
renders \\,^^^ Since you have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious." The apostle 
did not mean to express any doubt 



on the subject, but to state that, since 
they had had an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the ^ace of God, 
they should desire to increase more 
and more in the knowledge and love 
of him. On the use of the word tastCy 
see Notes on Heb. vL 4. 

4. To whom coming. To the Lord 
Jesus, for so the word "Lord " is to 
be understood in ver. 3. Comp. Notes 
on Acts i. 24. The idea here is that 
they had come to him for salvation, 
while the great mass of men rejected 
him. Othei-s " disallowed " him and 
tumed away f^om him, but they had 
seen that he was the one chosen or 
appointed of God, and had come to 
him in order to be saved. Salvation 
is often represented as coming to 
Christ. See Matt. xL 28. IT As unto 
a living stone. The allusion in this 

Passage is to Isa. xxviii. 16 : " Behold 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious comer-stone, 
a sure foundation : he that believeth 
shall not make haste." See Notes on 
that passa&^e. There may be also pos- 
sibly an allusion to Psa. cxviii. 22 : 
"The stone which the builders re- 
fused is become the head stone of 
the%coraer." The reference is to 
Christ as the foundation on which the 
Church is reared. He occupies the 
same place in regard to the Church 
which a foundation-stone does to the 
edifice that is reared upon it. Comp. 
Matt. vii. 24, 25. See Notes on Rom. 
ix. 83, and Eph. ii. 20-22. The phrase 
^Hiving stone*^ is, however, unusual, 
and is not found, I think, except in 
this place. There seems to be an in- 
congruity in it in attributing life to 
a stone, yet the meaning is not diffi- 
cult to be understood. The puopose 
was not to speak of a temple, like that 
at Jemsalem, made up of gold and 
costly stones, but of a temple made 
up of living materials — of redeemed 
men — in which God now resides. In 
speaking of that, it was natural to re^ 
fer to the foundation on which the 
whole rested, and to speak of that as 
corresponding to the whole edifice. 
It was all a living temple— b. temple 
composed of living materials— from 
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the fonndation to the top. Compare 
the expression in John iv. 10: "He 
"wonld have given thee living water ;^^ 
that is, water which would have im- 

Sarted life to the souL So Christ 
nparts life to the whole spiritual 
temple that is reared on him as a 
foundation. ^ DisalUnped indeed of 
men. Rejected by them — first by the 
Jews, in causip^ him to be put to 
death, and* then oy all men when he 
is offered to them as their Saviour. 
See Notes on Isa. liiL 3. Comp. Psa. 
cxviii. 22; Matt. xxi. 42; Acts iv. 11. 
H Bui chosen of God. Selected by him 
as the suitable foundation on which 
to rear his Church. ^ And precUyus, 
Valuable. The universe had nothing 
more valuable on which to rear the 
spiritual temple. 

5. Te alsOyOS lively stones. Gr. , " living 
stones.' ' The word should have been 
BO rendered. The word lively with us 
now has a different meaning from liv- 
ing^ and denotes activey quick, sprightly , 
The Greek word is the same as that 
nsed in the previous verse, and ren^ 
dered living. The meaning is, that 
the materials of which the temple here 
referred to was composed were living 
materials throughout. The founda- 
tion is a living foundation, and all the 
superstructure is composed of living 
materials. The purpose of the apos- 
tle here is to compare the Church to 
a beautiful temple— euch as the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, and to show that it 
IS complete in all its parts, as that 
was. It has within itself what corre- 
sponds with every thing tliat was val- 
uable in that It is a beautiful struct- 
ure like that, and as in that there 
was a priesthood, and there were real 
and acceptable sacrifices offered, so it 
is in the Christian Church. The Jews 
prided themselves much on their Tem- 
ple. It was a most costly and splendid 
edifice. It was the place where God 
was worshiped, and where he was 
supi^osed to dwell. It had an imposing 
service, and there was acceptable wor- 
ship rendered there. As a new dis- 
pensation was introduced ; as the tend- 
ency of the Christian system was to 
draw off the worshipers from that 
temple, and to teach them that God 
could be worshiped as acceptably else- 
where as at Jerusalem (John iv. 21- 
23); as Christianity did not inculcate 
the necessityof rearing splendid tem- 
nles for the worship of God ; and as in 
uct the Temple at Jerusalem was about 



to be destroyed forever, it was impor- 
tant to show that in the Christian 
Church there might be found all that 
was truly valuable in the Temple at 
Jerusalem; that it had what corre- 
sponded to what was in fact most pre- 
cious there, and that there was still a 
magnificent and beautiful temple on 
the earth. Hence the sacred writers la- 
bor to prove that that was found in the 
Church which had made the Temple 
at Jerusalem so glorious, and that the 
great design contemplated by the erec- 
tion of that splendid edifice — themain- 
tenapce of the worship of God — was 
now accomplished in a more glorious 
manner than even in the services of 
that house. For there was a temple, 
made up of living materials, which was 
BtiU the peculiar dwelling-place of God 
on the earth. In that temple there 
wasaholypriesthood — for every Chris- 
tian was a priest. In that temple there 
were sacrifices offered as acceptable to 
God as in the former — ^for they were 
spiritual sacrifices, offered continual- 
ly* These thoughts were often dwelt 
upon by the apostle Paul, and are here 
Illustrated byPeter, evidently with the 
same design, to impart consolation to 
those who had never been permitted 
toworshipin theTemple at Jerusalem, 
and to comfort those Jews, now con- 
verted to Christianity, who saw that 
that splendid and glorious edifice was 
about to be destroyed. The peculiar 
abode of God on the earth was now 
removed from that temple to the Chris- 
tian Church. ThQ first aspect in which 
this is illustrated here is that the tem- 
ple of God was made up of "living 
stones;" that is, that the materials 
were not inanimate stones, but were 
endued with life, and were as much 
more valuable .than those employed 
in the Temple at Jerusalem as the soul 
is more precious than any materials 
of stone. There were living beings 
which composed that temple, consti- 
tuting a more beautiful structure, and 
a more appropriate dwelling-place for 
God, than any edifice could be made 
of stone, however costly or valuable. 
IT A spiritual house. A spiritual tem- 
ple, not made of perishable materials, 
like that at Jerusalem ; not composed 
of matter, as that was, but made up of 
redeemed souls— a temple more ap- 
propriate to be the residence of one 
who is a pure spirit. Comp. Notes 
on Eph. ii. 19-22, and 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 
Tf An holy priesthood. In the Temple 
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5 Ye also, as lively stones, * are 
built up a spiritual house, " an holy 
priesthood,*. to offer up spiritual* 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. 

]or,6e|w. aHeb. 8.6. &Iaiu61.<. Rer. 1.6. 



6 Wherefore also it is contained 
in the Scripture, ^ Behold, I lay 
in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, 
precious: and he that believeth 
on him shall not be confounded. 



«M«1.1.11. 



3 luL 88. K. 



at Jerusalem the priesthood appointed 
to minister there and to oner sacri- 
fices constituted an essential part of 
the arrangement. It was important, 
therefore^ to show that thi^ was not 
oyerlool£ed in the spiritual temple that 
God was raising. Accordingly, the 
apostle says that this is amply pro- 
vided for by constituting the whole 
hodyofChriatians to be in wet a priest- 
hood. Every one is engaged in offer- 
ing acceptable sacrifice to God. The 
business is not intrusted to a partic- 
ular class to be known as priests; 
there is not a particular portion of the 
Church to which the name is to be pe- 
culiarly given, but every Christian is 
in fact a priest, and is en^ged in offer- 
ing an acceptable sacrifice to God. 
See Rom. i. 6: *^And hath made us 
kings and priests unto God." The 
Great High -Priest in this service is 
the Lord Jesus Christ (see the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim)^ Itut besides 
him there is no one who sustains this 
office. There are ministers^ elders^ pas- 
tors, evangelists^ in the Church; but 
there is no one who is apriesty except 
in the general sense that all are priests 
— for the great sacrifice has been of- 
fered, and there is no expiation now 
to be made. Thenamepri^^, therefore, 
should never be conferred on a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. It is never so given 
in the New Testament, and there was 
a reason why it should not be. The 
proper idea of ^.priest is one who offers 
sacrifice ; but the ministers of the New 
Testamenthave no sacrifices to offer — 
the one great and perfect oblation for 
the sins of the world having been 
made by the Redeemer on the cross. 
To him, and him alone, under the New 
Testament dispensation, should the 
•nAxne priest be given, as It is uniformly 
in the New Testament, except in the 
general sense in which it is given to 
all Christians. In the Roman Catholic 
communion it is consistent to give the 
name priest to a minister of the Gospel, 
but it is vrrong to do it. It is consist- 
ent because they claim that a true sac- 
rifice of the body and blood of Christ 
is offered in the mass. It is vnvng, 



because that doctrine is wholly con- 
trary to the New Testament, and is 
derogatory to the one peifect oblation 
which has been once made for the sins 
of the world, and is conferring on a 
class of men a degree of importance 
and of power to which they have no 
claim, and which is so liable to abuse. 
But in a Protestant church it is neither 
consistent m/i* right to give the name 
to a minister of religion. The only 
sense in which the term can now be 
used in the Christian Church is a sense 
in which it is applicable to all Chris- 
tians alike — that they "offer the sacri- 
fice of prayer and praise." 1 To offer 
up spiritual sacrifices. Not bloody of- 
ferings, the blood of lambs and bul- 
locks, but those which are the offerings 
of the heart — the sacrifices of prayer 
and praise. As there is a priest, there 
is also involved the notion of a sacri- 
fice, but that which is offered is such 
as all Christians offer to God, proceed- 
ing from the heart, and breathed forth 
from the lips, and in a holy life. It is 
called sacrifice, not because it makes 
an expiation for sin, but because it is 
of the nature of toorship. See Notes 
on Heb, xiii. 15 ; x. 14. 1 Acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ. See Notes on 
Rom. xii. 1. Through the merits of 
the great sacrifice mkde by the Re- 
deemer on the cross. Our prayers and 
praises are in themselves so imper- 
fect, and proceed from such polluted 
lips and hearts, that they can be ac- 
ceptable only through him as our in- 
tercessor before the throne of God. 
See Notes on Heb. ix. ^ 25 ; x. 19- 
22. 

6. Wherefore also it is contained in the 
Scriptures. Isa. xxviii. 16. The quo- 
tation is substantially as it is found in 
the Septuagint. 1 Behold, I lay in 
Zion. See Notes on Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and Rom. ix. 83. ^ A chitf comer- 
stone. The principle stone on which 
the comer of the edifice rests. A 
stone is selected for this which is 
large and solid, and usually one 
which is squared and wrought with 
care ; and as such a stone is common- 
ly laid with solemn ceremonies, so. 
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7 Unto you therefore which be- 
lieve, he is* precious: but unto 

1 an honor. 



them which be disobedient, the 
stone « which the builders disal- 



a Matt. 91.42.. 



I)erhaps, in allasion to this, it is here 
said by God that he would lay this 
stone at the foundation. The solem- 
nities attending this were those which 
accompanied the great work of the 
Redeemer. See the word explained 
in the Notes on Eph. ii. 20. IF Elect. 
Chosen of God, or selected for this 
purpose. Ver. 4. ^And he that he- 
Ueveth on him shall not be confounded. 
Shall not be ashamed. The Hebrew is, 
*' shall not make haste.'* See it ex- 
plained in the Notes on Rom. ix. 33. 
7. Unto you, theirfore^ which believe. 
Christians are often called simply be- 
lievers^ because faith in the Saviour is 
one of the prominent characteristics 
by which they are distinguished from 
their fellow-men. It sufficiently de- 
scribes any man to say that he is a 
bdiever in the Lord Jesus. IF He is 
pi'edous. Marg., an honor. That is, 
according to the margin, it is an honor 
to believe on him, and it should be so 
regarded. This is true, but it is very 
doubtful whether this is the idea of 
Peter. The Greek is h Tifii} ; meaning, 
literally, "esteem, honor, respect, 
reverence;" then "value or price." 
The noun is probably used in the place 
of the adjective, in the sense of honor- 
able, valued, precious ; and it is not 
incorrectly rendered in the text " he 
is precious. " The connection demands 
this intei^retation. The apostle was 
not showing that it was an honor to be- 
lieve on Christ, but was stating the es- 
timate which was put on him 5^ those 
who believe, as contrasted with the 
view taken of him by the world. The 
truth which is taught is that while 
the Lord Jesus is rejected by the great 
mass of men, he is re^rded by all 
Christians as of inestimable value, 
ri.) Of the fact there can be no doubt. 
aomehowy Christians perceive a value 
in him which is seen in nothing else. 
This is evinced (a) in their avowed es- 
timate of him as their best friend ; (b) 
in their being willing to commit to 
him the keeping of their soals, resting 
the whole question of their salvation 
on him alone; {c) in their readiuess 
to keep his commands, and to serve 
him, while the mass of men disobey 
him ; and (d) in their being willing to 
die for him. (II.) The reasons why 
be is so precious to them are such as 



these: (1.) They are brought into a 
condition where they can appreciate 
his worth. To see the value of food, 
we must be hungry ; of clothing, we 
must be exposed to the winter's blast ; 
of home, we must be wanderers with- 
out a dwelling-place ; of medicine, we 
must be sick ; of competence, wc must 
be poor. So, to see the value of the 
Saviour, we must see that we are poor, 
helpless, dying sinners ; that the soul 
is of inestimable worth ; that we have 
no merit of our own ; and that unless 
some one interpose we must perish. 
Every one who becomes a true Chris- 
tian is brought to this condition ; and 
in this state he can appreciate the 
worth of the Saviour. In this respect 
Christians are not in the condition of 
the rest of mankind, for they are in 
no better state to appreciate the worth 
of the Saviour than the man in health 
is to appreciate the value of the heal- 
ing art, or than he who has never had 
a want unsupplied the kindness of 
one who comes with an abundant 
supply of food. (2.) The Lord Jesus 
is in fact of more value to them than 
any other benefactor. We have had 
bene&ctors who have done us good, 
but none who have done us such good 
as he has. We have had parents, tub- 
ers, friends, who have provided for us, 
taughtus, relieved us; but all that they 
have done for us is slight compared 
with what he has done. The fruit of 
their kindness, for the most part, per- 
tains to the present world ; and they 
have not laid down their lives for us. 
Wh&ihe has done pertains to our wel- 
fare to all eternity : it is the fruit of the 
sacrifice of his own life. How precious 
should the name and memory of one 
be who has laid down his own life to 
save us ! (3.) We owe all our hopes 
of heaven to him ; and, in proportion 
to the value of such a hope^ he is pre- 
cious to us. We have no hope of sal-, 
vation but in him. Take that away— 
blot out the name and the work of 
the Redeemer, and we see no way in 
which we could be saved— we have no 
prospect of being saved. As our hope 
of heaven, therefore, is valuable to us, 
as it supports us in trial, as it com- 
forts us in the hour of death, so is the 
Saviour precious; and the estimate 
which we form of him is in proportion 
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lowed, the same is made the head 
of the comer, 



to the value of such a hope. (4. ) There 
is an intrinsic value ana excellence in 
the character of Christ, apart from 
his relation to ns, which makes him 

Erecious to those who can appreciate 
is worth. In his character, abstract- 
ly considered, there was more to at- 
tract, to interest, to love, than in that 
of any other one who has lived in our 
world. There was more purity, more 
benevolence, more that was great in 
trying circumstances, more that was 
generous and self-denying, more that 
resembled God, than in any other one 
who has appeared on the earth. In 
the moral nnhament the character of 
Christ sustains a pre-eminence abovp 
all others who have lived, as great as 
the glory of the sun is superior to the 
feeble lights, though so numerous, 
which gummer at midnight. "With 
such views of him, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, however he may be es- 
timated by the world, " to them who 
believe he is precious.^* Tf But unto 
them which be disobedient. Literally, 
unwUling to he persuaded {airti^ih) \ 
that is, those who refused to believe ; 
who were obstinate or contumacious. 
Luke i. 17 ; Rom. i. 30. The meaning 
is, that to them he is made a stone 
against which they impinge. and ruin 
themselves. See Notes on ver. 8. 
IF The stone which the builders disallowed. 
Which they rejected, or refused to 
make a comer-stone. The allusion 
here, by the word " builders," is pri- 
marily to the Jews, represented as 
raising a temple of salvation, or build- 
ing with reference to eternal life. 
They refused to lay this stone which 
God had appointed as the foundation 
of their hopes, but preferred some 
other foundation. See this passage 
explained in the Notes on Matt, xxi.* 
42. Comp. Acts iv. 11 ; and Rom. tx. 
83. ^ Tfie same is made the head of the 
coimer. That is, though it is rejected 
by the mass of men, yet God has in 
fact made it the corner-stone on 
which the whole spiritual temple 
rests. Acts iv. 11, 12. However men 
may regard it, there is in fact no oth- 
er hope of heaven than that which is 
founded on the Lord Jesus. If men 
are not saved by him, he becomes to 
them a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offense. 
8. And a stone of stumbling. A stone 



8 And a stone of stumbling, and 
a rock of offence, ec^ to fAew* which 



over which they stumble, or against 
which they impinge. The idea seems 
to be that of a comer-stone which pro- 
jects from the building, against which 
they dash themselves, and by which 
they are made to fall. See Notes on 
Matt. xxl. 44. The rejection of the 
Saviour becomes the means of their 
ruin. They refuse to build on him. 
and it is ae if one should run against 
a solid projecting comer -stone of a 
house, that would certainly be the 
means of his destruction. Comp. 
Notes, Luke i. 34. An idea similar to 
this occurs in Matt. xxl. 44: *' Who- 
soever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken." The meaning is, that if this 
foundation-stone is not the means of 
their salvation, it will be of their ruin. 
It is not a matter of indifference wheth- 
er they believe on him or not— wheth- 
er they accept or reject him. They 
can not reject him without the most 
fearful consequences to their souls. 
1[ And a rock of offense. This express- 
es substantially the same idea as the 
phrase "stone of stumbling." The 
word rendered "o^ctwc" {crKuv^aXov) 
means properly ^^ti trap-stick — a crook- 
ed stick on which the bait is ^tcned, 
which the animal strikes against, and 
so springs the trap ' ' (Robinson, Lex. ) ; 
then a trap, gin, snare ; and then any 
thing which one strikes or stumbles 
against ; a stumbling-block. It then 
denotes that which is the cause or oc- 
casion of ruin. This language would 
be strictly applicable to the <^W8, who 
rejected the Saviour on account of his 
humble birth, and whose rejection of 
him was made the occasion of the de- 
struction of their temple, city, and na- 
tion. But it is also applicable to €dl 
who reject him, from whatever cause; 
for their rejection of him will be fol- 
lowed with rain to their souls. It is 
a crime for which God will judge them 
as certainly as he did the Jews who 
disowned him and crucified him, for 
the offense is substantially the same. 
What might have been, therefore, the 
means of their salvation is made the 
cause of their deeper condemnation. 
1 Even to them which stumUe at the 
word. To all who do this. That is. 
they take the same kind of offense at 
the Gospel which the Jews did at the 
Saviour himself It is substantially the 
same thing,and theconsequences must 
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be the same. How docs the conduct 
of the man who rejects the Saviour 
now differ from that of him who re- 
jected him when he was on the earth ? 
1 Being disobedient. Ver. 7. The rea- 
son why they reject him is tliat they 
are not disposed to obey. They are 
solemnly commanded to believe the 
Gospel ; and a refusal to do it, there- 
fore, is as really an act of disobedience 
as it is to break any other command 
of God. IT Whereunto ihey were ap- 
pointed (els o Koi tTt^tjaav). The word 
*^ lokereunto^^ means u7ito which. But 
unto what ? It can not be supposed 
that- it means that they were " ap- 
pointed" to believe on him and be 
saved by him, for (1) this would in- 
volve all the difficulty which is ever 
felt in the doctrine of decrees or elec- 
tion ; for it would then mean that he 
had eternally designated them to be 
saved, which is the doctrine of pre- 
destination ; and (2) if this were the 
true interpretation, the consequence 
would follow that God had been foiled 
in his plan ; for the reference here is 
to those who would not be saved — that 
is, to those who * ' stumble at that stum- 
bling-stone," and are destroyed. Cal- 
vin supi)0se8 that it means **unto 
which rejection and destruction they 
were designated in the purpose of 
God." So Bloomfield renders it, 
"Unto which (disbelief) they were 
destined ' {Crit. Die.), meaning, as he 
supposes, that *' into this stumbling 
and disobedience they were permitted 
by God to fall." Doddridge interprets 
it," to which also they were appointed 
by the righteous sentence of God long 
before, even as early as in his first pur- 
pose and decree he ordained his Son 
to be the great Foundation of his 
Church." Rosenmiiller gives substan- 
tially the same interpretation. Clem- 
ens Komanus says that it means " that 
they were appointed, not that they 
should sin, but that, sinning, they 
should be punished.^'* See Wetstein. 
So Macknigbt, " To which imnfsAmcTif 
they were appointed. * ' Whitby gives 
the same interpretation of it, tnat be- 
cause they were disobedient (refer- 
ring, as he supposes, to the Jews who 
rejected the Messiah), " they were ap- 
pointed, for the punishment of that 
disobedience, to fall and perish. " Dr. 
Clarke supposes that it means that tJiey 
were prophesied of that they should 
thus fall : or that, long before, it was 
predicted that they would thus stum- 



ble and fall. In reference to the mean- 
ing of this' difficult passage, it is proper 
to observe that there is in the Greek 
verb necessarily the idea of designation, 
appointment, purpose. There was some 
agency or intention by which they 
were put in that condition ; some act 
of placing or appointing (the word 
Ti^Hfu meaning to set, put, lay, lay 
down, appoint, constitute) by which 
this result was brought about. The 
fair sense, therefore, and one from 
which we can not escape, is that this 
did not happen by chance or accident, 
but that there was a divine arrange- 
ment, appointment, orplan on the part 
of God in reference to this result, and 
that the result was in conformity with 
that. So it is said in Jude 4, of a simi- 
lar class of men : "For there are certain 
then crept in unawares, who were be- 
fore of old ordained to this condemna- 
tion." The facts were these: (1.) 
That God appointed his Son to be the 
comer-stone of his Church. (2. ) That 
there was a portion of the worla which, 
from some cause, would embrace him 
and be saved. (3.) That there was 
another portion who, it was certain, 
would not embrace him. (4.) That it 
was known that the appointment of 
the Lord Jesus as a Saviour would be 
the occasion of their rejectinghim, and 
of their deeper and more aggravated 
condemnation. (5.) That the arrange- 
ment was nevertheless made, with the 
understanding that all this tooiUd be 
so, and because it was best on the 
whole that it should be so, even though 
this consequence would follow. That 
is, it was better that the arrangement 
should be made for the salvation of men 
even with this (^sult that a part would 
sink into deeper condemnation than 
that no arran^ment should be made 
to save any. The primary and origi- 
nating arrangement, therefore, did not 
contemplate them or their aestruc- 
tiou, but was made with reference to 
othera, notwithstanding they would 
reject him, and would Tall. The ex- 
pression whereunto (tis o) refera to this 
plan, as involving, under the circum- 
stances, the result which actually fol- 
lowed. Their stumbling and falling 
was not a matter of chance, or a re- 
sult which was not contemplated, but 
entered into the original arrangement : 
and the whole, therefore, might be said 
to be in accordance with a wise plan 
and purpose. And (6) It might be 
said, m this sense and in this connec- 
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stumble at the word, being diso- 
bedient; whereunto*also they 
were appointed. 



a Jad« 4. 



lion, that those who would reject him 
were appointed to this stumbling and 
falling. It was what was foreseen, 
what entered into the general arrange- 
ment, what was involved in the purpose 
to save any. It was not a matter that 
was unforeseen that the consequence 
of giving a Saviour would be the con- 
demnation of those who should cruci- 
fy and reject him.; but the whole thing^ 
as it actually occurred, entered into the 
divine arrangement. It may be added 
that as in the facts in the case nothing 
wrong has been done by God, and no 
one has been deprived of any rights 
or punished more than he deserves, it 
was not wrong in him to make the ar- 
rangement. It was better that the ar- 
rangement should be made as it is, 
even with this consequence, than that 
none at all should be made lor human 
salvation. Comp. Notes on Rom.ix. 
15-18; John xii. 89, 40. This is just 
a statement, in accordance with what 
every where occurs in the Bible, that 
all things enter into the eternal plans 
of God; that nothing happens by 
chance; that there is nothing that 
was not foreseen ; andthat the plan is 
such as, on the whole, God saw to be 
best and wise, and therefore adopted 
it. If there is nothing unjust and 
wrong in the actual development of 
the plan, there was nothing iu forming 
it. At the same time, no man who 
disbelieves and rejects the Gospel 
should take refuge in this as an excuse. 
He was ** appointed *'*o it no other- 
wise than as it actually occurs; and 
as those who reject the Saviour know 
that they are voluntary in doing it, they 
can not lay the blame of this on the 
purposes of God. They are not forced 
or compelled to do it; but it was seen 
that this consequence would follow, 
and the plan was laid to send the 
Saviour notwithstanding. 

9. JitU ye are a chosen generation. In 
contradistinction from those who by 
their disobedience had rejected the 
Saviour as the foundation of hope. 
The people of God are often repre- 
sented as his chosen or elected people. 
See Notes on chap. i. 2. ^A rmjol 
priesthood. See Notes on ver. 6. The 
meaning of this is, probably, that they 
" at once bore the dignity of kings 



9 But ye are a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a * peculiar* people ; that ye should 

I purdMted. b Dent. 4. SO. 



and the sanctiU^ of priests." — Dodd- 
ridge. Comp. Kev. i. 6: "And hath 
made us kings and priests unto God.^' 
See also Isa. Ixi. 6 : " But ye shall be 
named priests of the Lord; men shall 
call you ministers of our Grod." It 
may be, however, that the word royal 
is used only to denote the dignity of 
the priestly office which they sustain- 
ed, or that they constituted, as it 
were, an entire nation or kingdom of 
priests. They were a kingdom over 
which he presided, and they were all 
priests, so that it might be said they 
were a kingdom of priests, a kingdom 
in which allthe subjects were engaged 
in offering sacrifice to God. The ex- 

gression appears to be taken from 
Ixod. xix. 6—*' And ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests "—and is 
such language as one who had been 
educated as a Jew would be likely to 
employ to set forth the dignity of 
those whom he regarded as the people 
of God. IT ^ holy nation. This is also 
taken from Exod. xix. 6. The He- 
brews were regarded as a nation con- 
secrated to God, and now that they 
were cast off or rejected for their dis- 
obedience, the same language was 
properly applied to the people whom 
God had chosen in their place — the 
Christian Church. \ A peculiar people. 
Comp. Notes on Titus iL 14. The 
margin here is purchased. The word 
peculiar^ in its common acceptation 
now, would mean that they were dis- 
tinguished from others, or were sin- 
galar. The reading in the margin 
would mean that they had been 
bought or redeemed. Both these 
things are so, but neither of them ex- 
presses the exact sense of the original. 
The Greek (Xa^? els Trtpiiroirja-iv) 
means, " a people for a possession ;" 
that is, as pertaining to God. They 
are a people which he has secured as 
a possession, or as his own ; a people 
therefore, which belong to him, and 
to no other. In this sense they are 
peculiar as being his ; and, being such, 
it may be inferred that they should be 
peculiar in the sense of being unlike 
others in their manner of life. But 
that idea is not necessarily in the text. 
There seems to be here also an allusion 
to Exod. xix. 6 : ** Ye shall be a peculiar 
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show forth the * praises of Mm who 
hath called you out of darkness 
• into his maryellous light : 



1 or, vMtMt. 



a Acta 86. 18. 



10 Which * in time past were not 
a people, but are now* the people 
of God : which ^had not obtained 

6 Rom. 9. 95. 



treasure with me [Sept.Xa^9 7r£/oiov<ri- 
os abovd all people." ^ That ye should 
show forth the praises of him. Marg., 
virtues. The Greek word (i/oer^) 
means properly good quality^ excdlence 
of any kind. It means here the excel- 
lences of God — ^his goodness, his won- 
drous deeds, or those things which 
make it. proper to praise him. This 
shows one great object for which they 
were redeemed. It was that they 
might proclaim the glory of God, and 
keep up the remembrance of his won- 
drous deeds in the earth. This is to 
be done (a) by proper ascriptions of 
praise to him in public, family, and 
social worship; (6) by being always 
the avowed friends of God, ready ever 
to vindicate his government and ways; 
{c) by endeavoring to mals:e known 
his excellences to- those who are ig- 
norant of him ; and (d) by such a life 
as shall constantly proclaim his praise 
— as the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
hills, the streams, the flowers do— 
showing what God does. The consist- 
ent life of a devoted Christian is a 
constant setting forth of the praise 
of God, showing to all that the God 
who has made him such is worthy to 
be loved. 1[ Who hath called you out 
of darkness into his marvelous light. 
On the word called^ see Notes on Eph. 
iv. 1. Darkness is the emblem of ig- 
norance, sin, and misery, and refers 
here to their condition before their 
conversion. Light is the emblem of 
the opposite, and is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the state of those who 
are brought to the knowledge of the 
Gospel. See Notes on Acts xxvi. 18. 
The word marvdous means toondetful; 
and the idea is that the light of the 
Gospel is 9nch as is unusual, or not to 
be found elsewhere — as that excites 
wonder or surprise which we are not 
accustomed to see. The primary ref- 
erence here is undoubtealy to those 
who had been heathens, and to the 
great change which had been produced 
by their having been brought to the 
knowledge of the truth as revealed in 
the Gospel ; and, in regard to this, no 
one can doubt that the one state de- 
served to be characterized as darkness, 
and the other as light. The contrast 
was as great as that between midnight 



and noon-day. But what is here said 
is substantially correct of all who are 
converted, and is often as strikingly 
true of those who have been brought 
up in Christian lands as of those who 
have lived among the heathen. The 
change in conversion is often so great 
and so rapid, the views and feeungs 
are so different before and after con- 
version, that it seems like a sudden 
transition from midnight to noon. 
In aU cases, also, of true conversion, 
though the change may not be so strik- 
ing, or apparently so sudden, there is 
a change of which this may be regard- 
ed as substantially an accurate de- 
scription. In many cases the con- 
vert can adopt this language in all its 
fullness as descriptive* of his own con- 
version ; in aU cases of genuine con- 
version it is true that each one can 
say that he has been called from a state 
in which his mind was dark to one in 
which it is comparatively clear. 

10. Which in time past were not a 
people. That i% who formerly were 
not regarded as the people of God. 
There Is an allitsion here to the pas- 
sage in Hosea ii. 23: "And I will 
have mercy upon her that had not 
obtained mercy; and I will say to 
them which were not my people. 
Thou art my i)eople ; and they shall 
say. Thou art my God." It is, how- 
ever, a mere allusion, such as one 
makes who uses the language of an- 
other to express his ideas, without 
meaning to say that both refer to the 
same subject. In Hosea the passage 
refers evidently to the reception of 
one portion of the Israelites into favor 
after their rejection ; in Peter it re- 
fers mainly to those who had been 
Gentiles, and who had never been 
recognized as the people of God. 
The language of the prophet would 
exactly express his idea, and he there- 
fore uses It without intending to say 
that this was its original application. 
See it explained in the Notes on Rom. 
ix. 25. Comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 11, 
12. IT Which had not obtained mercy. 
That is, who had been living unpar- 
doned, having no knowledge of the 
way by which sinners might be for- 
given, and no evidence that their sins 
were forgiven. They were then in 
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mercy, but now have obtained 
mercy. 
11 Dearly beloved,! beseech you 

a PM. if*. 19. 



the condition of the whole heathen 
worldj and they had not then been 
acquainted with the glorions method 
by which God forgives iniquity. 

11. Dearly hdovedy I beseech yon <w 
slrannera and pUgrima. On the word 
rendered strangers (KdpoiKo^), see 
Notes on Eph. iL 19, where it is ren- 
dered /or^ncr«. It denotes proper- 
ly one dwelling near, neighboring; 
then a by-dweller, a sojourner, one 
without the rights of citizenship, as 
distinguished from a citizen ; and it 
means here that Christians are not 
properly citizens of this world, but 
that their citizenship is in heaven, 
and that they are here mere sojourn- 
ers. See Notes on Phil. iU. 20 : **For 
our conversation [citizenship] is in 
heaven.** On the word rendered ptt- 
grUns (-Tra/ocirt^ii/xosJ, see Notes on 
chap. i. 1; Heb. xi. 13. A pilgrim 
properly is one who travels to a dis- 
tance from his own country to visit a 
holy place, or to pay his devotion to 
some holy object ; t^en a traveler, a 
wanderer. The meaning here is that 
Christians have no permanent home 
on earth ; that their citizenship is not 
here ; that they are mere sojourners, 
and are passing on to their eternal 
home in the heavens. They should, 
therefore, act as becomes such per- 
sons, as sojourners and travelers do. 
They should not (a) regard the earth 
as their home ; (b) they should not 
seek to acquire permanent possessions 
here, as if they were to remain here, 
but should act as travelers do, who 
merely seek a temporary lodging, 
without expecting permanently to 
reside in a place ; (c) they should not 
allow any such attachments to be 
foimed, or arrangements to be made, 
as to impede their journey to their 
final home, as pilgrims seek only a 
temporary lodging, and steadily pur- 
sue their journey ; (d) even while en- 
gaged here in the necessary callings 
of life— their studies, their farming, 
their merchandise — their thoughts 
and affections should be on other 
things. One in a strange land thinks 
much of his country and home; a pil- 
grim, much of the land to which he 
goes; and even while his time and 
attention may be necessarily occupied f 



as strangers ' and pilgrims, abstain 
from fleshly lusts, * which war 
^ against the soul. 
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by the arrangements needful for the 
journey, his thoughts and flections 
will be far away, (e) We should not 
encumber ourselves with much of 
this world's goods. Many professed 
Christians get so many worldly things 
around them that it is impossible for 
them to make a journey to heaven. 
They burden themselves as no travel- 
er would, and they make no progress. 
A traveler takes along as few things 
as possible, and a stoff is- often all 
that a pilgrim has. We make the 
most rapid progress in our journey 
to our final home when we are least 
encumbered with the things of this 
world. IT Abstain from fleshly lusts. 
Such desires and passions as the car- 
nal appetites prompt to. Bee Notes 
on Gal. V. 19-21. A sojourner in a 
land, or a pilgrim, docs not give him- 
self up to the Indulgence of sensual 
appetites or to the soft pleasures of 
the soul. All these would hinder his 
progress, and turn him off from his 
great design. Comp. Rom. xiii. 14 ; 
Gal. V. 34 ; 2 Tim. ii. 22 ; Titus ii. 12 ; 
1 Pet. i. 14. IF Which war against the 
sotU, See Notes on Rom. viii. 12, 13. 
The meaning is, that indulgence in 
these things makes war against the no- 
bler faculties of the soul ; against the 
conscience, the understanding, the 
memoiy, the judgment, the exercise of 
a pure imagination. Comp. Notes on 
Gal. V. 17. There is not a faculty of 
the mind, however brilliant in itself, 
which will not be ultimately ruined 
by indulgence in the carnal propensi- 
ties of our nature. The effect of in- 
temperance on the noble faculties of 
the soul is well known ; and, alas, there 
are too many instances in which the 
light of genius, in those endowed with 
splendia gifts, at the bar, in the pul- 

git. and in the senate, is extinguished 
y it, to need a particular description. 
But there is one vice pre-eminently, 
which prevails all over the heathen 
world (Comp.Notes on Rom. i. 27-29), 
and extensively in Christian lands, 
which more than all others blunts the 
moral sense, pollutes the memory, 
defiles the imagination, hardens the 
heart, and sends a withering influ- 
ence through all the faculties of the 
soul. 
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12 Having your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles : that 
* whereas they speak against you 
as evil-doers, they may by your 
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good works," which they shall be- 
hold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation. 
13 Submit * yourselves to every 



a Matt. 5/ 18. 



b Matt. S2. 81. Rom. IS. 1-7. 



**Tbe soal grows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies, and embrates, till sbe qoite 

loses 
The divine property of her first being.** 

Of this passion Bams beautifully and 
truly said — 

(> Bnt oh 1 it hardens a* within, 
And petrifies the feeling.** 

From all these passions the Christian 
pilCTim is to abstain. 

12. Having your eonverfotion honest. 
Your conduct. See Notes on Phil. i. 
27. That is, lead upright and consist- 
ent lives. Comp. Notes on Phil. iv. 
8. ^ Among the Gentiles, The heathen 
by whom you are surrounded, and 
who will certainly observe your con- 
duct. See Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 12 : 
" That ye may walk honestly toward 
them that are without.^* Comp. 
Rom. xiii. 13. ^ That wheneas they 
speak against you as evil-doers. Marg. , 
wherein, Gr., iv w — in what; either 
referring to time^ and meaning that at 
the very time when they speak against 
you in this manner they may be si- 
lenced by seeing your upright lives, 
or meanhig in respect to which; that is, 
that in respect to the very matters for 
which they reproach you they may 
see by your meek and upright con- 
duct that there is really no ground for 
reproach. Wetstein adopte the for- 
mer, but Hifi question which is meant 
is not very important. Bloomfield 
supposes it to mean inasmuch^ where- 
as. The sentiment is a correct one, 
whichever interpretation is adopted. 
It should be true that at the very time 
when the enemies of religion reproach 
us they should see that we are actu- 
ated by Christian principles ; and also 
true that in the very matter for which 
we are reproached we are conscien- 
tious and honest. If They may^ 
joxa good workSy which they mdllheh 
Gr., "Which they shall closely or nar- 
rowly inspect.*' The meaning is that 
upon a close and narrow examination 
Uiey may see that you are actuated by 
upright principles, and ultimately be 
disposed to do you justice. It is to 
be remembered that the heathen were 
very little acquainted with the nature 
of Christitmity ; and it is known that 

a 



in the early ages they charged on 
Christians the most abominable vices, 
and even accused them of practices at 
which human nature revolts. The 
meaning of Peter is that, while they 
charged these things on Christians, 
whether from ignorance or malice, 
they ought so to live as that a more 
full acquaintance with them, and a 
closer inspection of their conduct, 
would disarm their prejudices, and 
show that their charges were entirely 
unfounded. The truth taught here is 
that our conduct as Christians should be 
such as to bear the strictest scrutiny ^ such 
that the closest examination vnll lead our 
enemies to the conviction that we are up- 
rigM and honest. This may be done 
by every Christian ; this his religion 
solemnly requires him to do. TI Glo- 
rify God. Honor God; that is, that 
they may be convinced by your con- 
duct of the pure and holy nature of 
that religion which he has revealed, 
and be led also to love and worship 
him. See Notes on Matt. v. 16. 1[ in 
the day of visitation. Many different 
opinions have been entertained of the 
meaning of this phrase, some referring 
it to the day of judgment, some to 
times of persecution, some to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and some 
to the time when the Gospel was 
preached among the Gentiles, as a 
period when God visited them with 
mercy. The word visitation {iiriaKo- 
irn) means the act of visiting or being 
visited for anv purpose, usually with 
the notion of inspecting conduct, of 
inflicting punishment,or of conferring 
fiivors. Comp. Matt xxv. 86, 43 ; Luke 
L 68. 78 ; vii. 16 ; xix. 44. In the sense 
of visiting for the purpose of punish- 
ing, the word is often used in the Sep- 

tuagint for the Heb. ^^''B {Pakad), 

though there is no instance in which 
the word is so used in the New Tes- 
tament, unless it be in the verse be- 
fore us. The "visitation" here re- 
ferred to is undoubtedly that of God; 
and the reference is to some time when 
he would make a "visitation" to men 
for some purpose, and when the fact 
that the Gentiles had narrowly In- 
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ordinance of man for the Lord^s 
sake : whether it be to the king, 
as supreme ; 



spected the conduct of Christians 
would lead them to honor him. The 
only question is, to whcii visitation of 
that kind the apostle referred. The 
prevailing use of the word in the New 
Testament would seem to lead us to 
suppose that the "visitation" men- 
tioned was to confer favors rather than 
to inflict punishment, and indeed the 
word seems to have somewhat of a 
technical character, and to have been 
familiarly used by Christians to de- 
note God^s coming to men to bless 
them, to pour out his Spirit upon 
them, to revive religion. This seems 
to me to be its meaning here; and, 
if so, the sense is that when God ap- 
peared among men to accompany the 
preaching of the Gospel with saving 
power, the result of the observed con- 
• duct of Christians would be to lead 
those around them to honor him by 
giving up their hearts to him ; that 
18, their consistent lives would be the 
means of the revival and extension of 
true reli^on. And is it not altoays soF 
Is not the pure and holy walk of 
Christians an occasion of his bending 
his footsteps down to earth to bless 
dving sinners, and to scatter spiritual 
blessings with a liberal hand ? Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. 

18. Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man. G r. , " to every creation 
of man" {d-v^poa-Kivri KTicti), The 
meaning is to every institution or ap- 
pointment of man ; to wit, of those 
who are in authority, or who are ap- 
pointed to administer government. 
The laws, institutes,andappointments 
of such a government may be spoken 
of as the creation of man ; that is, as 
what man malies. Of course, what is 
here said must be understood with the 
limitation every where implied, that 
what is ordainea by those in authority 
is not contrary to the law of God. 
See Notes on Acts iv. 19. On the gen- 
eral duty here enjoined of subjection 
to civil authority, see Notes on Rom. 
xiil. 1-7. IT ^or the LvrWs sake. Be- 
cause he has required it, and has in- 
trusted this power to civil rulers. 
See Notes on Rom. xiii. 5. Comp. 
Notes on Eph. vi. 7. IT Whether it be 
to the king. It has been commonly 
supposed that there is reference here 



14 Or unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil doers, 



to the Roman emperor, who might be 
called kifigj because in him thesupreme 
power resided. The'common title of 
the Roman sovereign was, as used by 
the Greek writers {duTOKpaTivp)^ and 
among the Romans* themselves, im- 
perator {emperor)^ but the title king 
was also given to the sovereign. Joha 
xix.15: **we have no A»wflr but Caesar." 
Acts xvii. 7: **And these all do con- 
trary to the decrees of Caesar, sayine 
that there is another king, one Jesus." 
Peter undoubtedly had particular ref- 
erence to the Roman emperors, but 
he uses a general term, which would 
be applicable to all in whom the su- 
preme power resided, and the injunc- 
tion here would require submission 
to such authority, by whatever name 
it might be called. The meaning is 
that we are to be subject to that au- 
thority whether exercised by the sov- 
ereign in person or by those who are 
appointed by him. IT As supreme. 
Not supreme in the sense of being su- 
perior to God, or not bein§ subject to 
him, but in the sense of being over all 
subordinate officers. 

14. Or unto governors. Subordinate 
officers, appointed by the chief magis- 
trate, over provinces. Perhaps Roman 
proconsuls are here particularly in- 
tended, a As unto (hem that are sent 
by him. Bv the king, or the Roman 
emperor. They represent the supreme 
power. 1 For the punishn^gfU of evU- 
doei's. One of the leading ends of 
government. " The Roman governors 
had the power of life and death in 
such conquered provinces as those 
mentioned in chap. i. l."*^— Doddridge. 
Ulpian, the celebrated Roman lawyer, 
who flourished two hundred years aft- 
er Christ, thus describes the power 
of the governors of the Roman prov- 
inces : " It is the duty of a good and 
vigilant president to see to it that his 
province be peaceable and quiet. And 
that he ought to make diligent search 
after sacrilegious persons, robbers, 
man-stealers, and thieves, and to pun- 
ish every one according to their guilt. ' ' 
Again, " Thev who govern whole prov- 
inces have the power of sending to 
the mines." And again, *' The presi- 
dents of provinces have the highest 
authority next to the emperor.", 
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and for the praise of them that do 
well. 
15 For BO id the will of God, that 

a Titu 8. 8. 



Peter has described the office of the 
Boman goveraors in language nearly 
resembling that of Ulpian. See Lard- 
ner's CredibUUy(Work8^ i.,77, ed. 8vo, 
Lond., 1829). 1 And for the praise of 
them that do vodl. Praise here stands 
opposed to. punishmerUy and means 
commendation, applaose, reward; 
That is, it is a part of their business 
to reward in a suitable manner those 
who are upright and virtuous. This 
would be by protecting their persons 
and property, by defending their 
rights, and perhaps by admitting those 
to share the honors and emoluments 
of office who showed that they were 
worthy to be trusted. It is as impor- 
tant a part of the functions of magis- 
trates to protect the innocent as it is 
to punish the wielded. 

T3.JFbr9oi8thevjiaofOod. That is, 
it is in accordance with the divine will 
that in this way you should put them 
to silence. 1[ iTuit toith toeU doing. By 
a life of uprightness and benevolence. 
TF Te may ptU to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men. See Notes on Titus ii. 8. 
The reference here is to men who 
brought charges against Christians, 
by accusing them of being inimical to 
the government, or insubordinate, or 
guilty of crimes. Such charges, it is 
well known, were often brought 
against them by their enemies in the 
early periods of Christianity. Peter 
says they were brought hj foolish men, 
perhaps using the wordfoolish in the 
sense of evil-disposed, or wicked, as it 
is often used in ttie Bible. Yet, though 
there might be malice at the bottom, 
the charges were really based on ig- 
norance. Those who brought them 
were not thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of the Christian relig- 
ion; and the way to meet those 
charges was to act in every way as 
became good citizens, and so as **to 
live them down." One of the best 
ways of meeting the accusations of 
our enemies is to lead a life of strict 
Integrity. It Is not easy for the wick- 
ed to reply to this argument. 

16. As free. That is, they were to 
consider themselves as freemen ; as 
having a right to liberty. The Jews 
boasted much of their independence, 
and regarded it as a birthright privl- 



• with well doing ye may put to si- 
lence the ignorance of foolish men : 
16 As free, * and not ^ using y(mr 



b Qai. 5. 1, 13. 



1 having. 



lege that they were free. John viii. 
33. They never willingly acknowl- 
edged their subjection to any other 
power, but claimed it as an element- 
ary Idea of their civil constitution 
that God only was their sovereign. 
They were indeed conquered by the 
Romans, and paid tribute, but they 
did it because they were compelled to 
do it, and it was even a question much 
debated among them whether they 
should do it or not. Malt. xxii. 17. 
Josephus has often referred to the 
fact that the Jews rebelled against the 
Romans under the plea that ihey were 
2k free people^ and that they were sub- 
ject only to God. This idea of essen- 
tial freedom the Jews had when they 
became Christians, and every thing in 
Christianity tended to Inspire them 
with the love of liberty. Those who 
were converted to the Christian faith, 
whether from among the Jews or the 
Gentiles, were made to feel that they 
were the children of God; that his 
law was the supreme rule of their 
lives ; that In the ultimate resort they 
were subject to him alone ; that they 
were redeemed, and that therefore the 
yoke of bondage could not be proper- 
ly Imposed on them ; that God " had 
made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth" (Acts xvU. 26), and that, there- 
fore, all were on a level before him. 
The meaning here Is that they were 
not to consider themselves as slaves, 
or to act as slaves. In their subjec- 
tion to civil authority they were not 
to forget that they were freemen In 
the highest sense, and that liberty was 
an invaluable blessing. They had 
been made free by the Son of God. 
John vlll. 82, 86. Thejr were free from 
sin and condemnation. They ac- 
knowledged Christ as their supreme 
Head, and the whole spirit and tend- 
ency of his religion prompted to the 
exercise of freedom. They were not 
to submit to the chains of slavery ; 
they were not to allow their con- 
sciences to be bound, or their essen- 
tial liberty to be interfered with ; and 
In their subjection to the civil magis- 
trate they were never to regard them- 
selves otherwise than as freemen. As 
a matter of fact, Christianity has al- 
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liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness, but as the servants of God. 
1 7 Honour * all • men. Love * the 

1 or, etUtm. a Rom. 19. 10. Pbil. 8. S. b John 13. U. 



ways been the friend and promoter of 
liberty. Its inflnence emancipated 
the slaves thronghont the Roman em- 
pire, and all the civil freedom which 
we enjoy, and all which there is in the 
world, can be traced to the influence 
of the Christian religion. To spread 
the Gospel in its purity every where 
would be to break every yoke of op- 
pression and bondage, and to make 
men every where free. It is the essen- 
tial right of every man who is a Chris- 
tian to be & freeman — to be free to wor- 
ship Ood; to read the Bible ; to enjoy 
the avails of his own labor; to train 
up his children in the way in which 
he shall deem best ; to form his own 
plans of life, and to pursue his own 
ends, provided only £hat he does not 
interfere with the equal rights of oth- 
ers—and every system which prevents 
this, whether it be that of civil gov- 
ernment, of ecclesiastical law, or of 
domestic slavery, is contrary to the 
religion of the Saviour. %And not 
using your liberty for a cloak of mali- 
eimtsiiess. Marg., as in Greek, having. 
Not making your freedom a mere pre- 
text under which to practice all kinds 
of evil The word rendered malicious- 
ness (Kcucla) means more than our word 
maliciousness does ; for it denotes evil 
of any kind, or all kinds ; the word 
mdHciousness refers rather to enmity 
of heart, ill-will, an intention to in- 
jure. The apostle has reference to 
an abuse of freedom which has often 
occurred under a pretext of religious 
liberty. The pretense of those who 
have acted in this manner has been 
that the freedom of the Gospel imi)lies 
deliverance from all kinds of restraint ; 
that Christians are under no yoke, and 
bound by no laws; that, being the 
children of God, they have a ri^t to 
all kinds of enjoyment and Indul- 
gence ; that even the moral law ceases 
to bind them, and that they have a 
right to make the most of liberty in 
all respects. Hence such persons 
have given themselves up to all sorts 
of sensual indulgence, claiming ex- 
emption from the restraints of moral- 
ity as well as of civil law, and sinking 
into the deepest abyss of vice. Not 
a few have done this who have pro- 
fessed to be Christians ; and occasion- 



brotherhood. Fear * God. Hon- 
our the king.** 
18 Servants, * he subject to your 

e Pm. 111. 10. d Prov. 84. 81. « Epb. 6. 5, etc. 



ally a fanatical sect now appears who 
mt^e the freedom which they say 
Christianity confers a pretext for in- 
dulgence in the most base and degrad- 
ing vices. The apostles saw this tend- 
ency in human nature, and in nothing 
are they more careful than to guard 
against this abuse. ^ But as the serv- 
ants of Ood. Not free from all re- 
straint, not at liberty to indulge in 
all things, but bound to serve God in 
the faithful obedience of his laws. 
Thus bound to obey and serve him, 
they could not be at liberty to Indulge 
in those things which would be in vi- 
olation of his laws, and which would 
dishonor him. See this sentiment ex- 

Elained in the Notes on 1 Cor. viL 22 ; 
l21. 

17. Honor all men. That is, show 
them the respect which is due to 
them according to their personal 
worth, and to the rank and office 
which they sustain. See Notes on 
Rom. xiii. 7. ^ Love the brotherhood. 
The whole fraternity of Christians, re- 
garded as a band of brothers. The 
word here used occurs only in this 
place and in chap. v. 9, where it is ren- 
dered brethren. The idea expressed 
here occurs often in the New Testa- 
ment. See Notes on John xiiL 34, 85. 
IT Fear Ood. A duty every where en- 
joined in the Bible as one of the first 
duties of religion. Comp. Lev. xxv. 
17; Psa. xxiiT. 18; xxiv. 7; xxv. 14; 
Prov. i. 7; iii. 13; ix. 10; xxuL 17. 
See also Notes on Rom. iii. 18; 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. The word fear^ when used to 
express our duty to God, means that 
we are to reverence and honor him. 
Religion, in one aspect, is described 
as the fear of God; in another, as the 
love of God; In another, as submis- 
sion to his will, etc. A holy venera- 
tion or fear is always an elementary 
principle of religion. It is the fear, 
not so much of punishment as of his 
disapprobation; not so much the 
dread of suffering as the dread of do- 
ing wrong. IT iSnior the king. Refer- 
ring here primarily to the Roman 
sovereign, but implying that we are 
always to respect those who have the 
rule over us. See Notes on Rom. 
xiii. 1-7. The doctrine taught in these 
verses (13-17) is that we are faithful- 
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ly to perform all the relative duties 
of life. There are duties which we 
owe to ourselves, which are of impor- 
tance in their place, and which we are 
by no means at liberty to neglect. 
Bat we also owe duties to our fellow- 
men, to our Christian brethren, and 
to those who have the rule over us ; 
and religion, while it is honored by 
our faitmul performance of our duty 
to ourselves, is more openly honored 
by our performance of our duties to 
those to whom we sustain important 
relations in life. Many of the duties 
which we owe to ourselves are, from 
the nature of the case, hidden from 
public observation. All that pertains 
to the examination of the heart, to 
our private devotions, to the subju- 
gation of our evil passions, to our 
individual communion with God, 
must be concealed from public view. 
Not so, however, with those duties 
which pertain to others. In respect 
to them we are open to public view. 
Tli^ eye of the world is upon us. The 
ju^ment of the world in r^ard to 
us is made up from their observation 
of the manner in which we perform 
them. If religion fail there, they 
judge that it tails altogether; and 
however devout we may be in private, 
if it is not seen by the world that our 
religidn leads to the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties which we owe in 
the various relations of life, it will be 
regarded as of little value. 

18. Servants^ be sutject to your mcu- 
ters. On the duty here emoined, see 
Notes on Eph. vi. 5-9. The Greek 
word here used {ohciTai) is not the 
same which is employed in Ephesians 
{SovXoi). The word here means prop- 
erly domestics — those employed about 
a house, or living in the same house 
— from oIkos, house. These persons 
may have been slaves, but there is no 
evidence in the toord used that they 
were. That word would apply to 
them whether they were hired or 
whether they were owned as slaves. 
The word should not and can not be 
employed to prow that slavery existed 
in the churches to which Peter wrote, 
and still less to prove that he ap- 
proved of slavery or regarded it as a 
food institution. The exhortation 
ere would be, and still is, strictly ap- 
plicable to any i)erson8 employed as 
domestics, though they had voluntar- 
ily hired themselves out to be such. 
It would be incumbent on them, while 



the^ remained in that condition, to 
perform with fidelity their duties as 
Christians, and to bear with Chris- 
tian meekness all the wrongs which 
they might suflfer from those m whose 
service they were. Those who are 
hired, and who are under a necessity 
of "going out to service'* for a liv- 
ing, are not always free from hard 
usage, for there are trials incident to 
that condition of life which can not 
be always avoided. It might be bet- 
ter, in many cases, to bear much than 
to attempt a change of situation, even 
though they were entirely at liberty 
to do so. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the exhortation here will 
have more force if it is supposed that 
the reference is to slaves, and there 
can be no doubt that many of this 
class were early converted to the 
Christian faith. The word here ren- 
dered mcuters {dtfnrorais) is not the 
same which is used in Eph. vi. 5 (ku- 
piois). Neither of these words nec- 
essarily implies that- those who were 
under them were slaves. The word 
here used is applicable to the head of 
a family, whatever may be the condi- 
tion of those under him. It is fre- 
quently applied to God, and to Christ ; 
and it can not be maintained that 
those to whom God sustains the re- 
lation of ^6<nroTt|s, or master^ are slaves. 
See Lake ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Tim. 
ii. 21 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jude 4 ; Rev. vi. 10. 
The word, indeed, is one that might 
be applied to those who were owners 
of slaves. If that be the meaning 
here, it is not said, however, that those 
to whom it is applied were Christians. 
It is rather implied that they were 
pursuing such a course as was incon- 
sistent with real piety. Those who 
were under them are represented as 
suffering grievous wrongs. If With all 
fear. That is, with all proper rever- 
ence and respect. See Notes on Eph. 
vi. 5. "1 Not only to the good and germe, 
but also to tJiefroward. The word ren- 
dered f toward (otkoXios) means prop- 
erly crooked^ bent ; then perverse, wick- 
ed, unjust, peevish. Any one who is 
a servant or domestic is liable to be 
employed in the service of such a mas- 
ter ; but while the relation continues, 
the servant should perform his duty 
with fidelity, whatever may be the 
character of the master. tSUxves arc 
certainly liable to this ; and even those 
who voluntarily engage as servants to 
others can not always be sure that 
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masters with all fear ; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward. 
19 For this is * thank-worthy, if a 



1 or,aaiar. LqImS. ss. 



they win have kind employers. 
Though the terms used here do not 
necessarily imply that those to whom 
the apostle gave this direction were 
^vesy yet it may be presumed that 
they probably were, since slavery 
abounded throughout the Roman em- 
pire ; but the directions will apply to 
all who are engaged in the service of 
others, and are therefore of permanent 
value. Slavery will sooner or later, 
under the influence of the 6o8i>el, 
wholly cease in the world, and instruc- 
tions addressed to masters and slaves 
will have no permanent value ; but it 
will always be true that there wUl be 
those employed as domestics, and it 
is. the duty of all who are thus en- 
^iged to evince true fidelity and a 
Christian spirit themselves, whatever 
may be the character of their employ- 
ers. 

19. For this is thank-worthy. Marg., 
thank. Gr., This is grace (xa/ots). 
Doddridge renders the expression, 
"This is graetfvl indeed." Various 
interpretations of this expression have 
been proposed, but the meaning evi- 
dently is that it is acceptable to Ood 
Crqq ver. 20: "This is acceptable to 
God ' * — xtt/otc irapd Qew) ; that is, this 
will be regarded by him with favor. 
It does not mean that it was worthy 
of thanks^ or that God would thank 
them for doing it (comp. Luke xvii. 
9, 10), but that such conduct would 
meet with his approbation. l^Jf a 
man for conscience toward Ood. If, in 
the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, or if, in the endurance of this 
wrong, he regard himself as serving 
God. That is, if he feel that God, by 
his providence, has placed him in the 
circumstances in which he is, and that 
it is a duty which he owes to him to 
bear every trial incident to that con- 
dition with a submissive spirit If he 
do this, he will evince the true nat- 
ure of religion, and will be graciously 
accepted of God. ^ Endure gri^. That 
is, endure that which is fitted to pro- 
dtiee griff y or that which is wrong. 
% Suffering wrongftiUy. Suffering in- 
jury, or where there is injustice {tra- 
<rxft>v adlKcai). Th is, though a general 



man for conscience toward God 

endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

20 For what glory is it, if, when 

ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 



remark, has particular reference to 
servants^ and to their duty in the rela- 
tion which they sustain to their mas- 
ters. In view of what is here said, 
we may remark, (1.) That if this have 
reference to staves^ as has been usually 
supposed, it proves that they are very 
lioMe to be abused, that they have 
little or no security against bein^ 
wronged, and that it was a speciid 
and very desirable characterisuc of 
those who were in that condition to 
be able to bear iwwi^r with a proper 
spirit. It is impossible so to modify 
slavery that this shall not be the case ; 
for the whole system is one of oppres- 
sion, and there can be nothing which 
will effectually secure. the slave from 
being ill-treated. (2. ) It would follow 
from this passage, if this refer to 
slavery, that that is a very hard and 
undesirable condition of life ; for that 
is a very undesirable condition where 
the principal virtue which they who 
are m it are required to exercise la 
patience under wrongs. Such a condi- 
tion can not be in accordance with 
the Gospel, and can not be designed 
by God to be permanent. The rela- 
tion of parent and child is never thus 
represented. It is never said or im- 
plied in the Scriptures that the prin- 
cipal virtue to which children are ex- 
horted is patience under wrongs; nor 
in addressing them is it ever supposed 
that the most prominent thing in their 
condition is that they would need the 
exercise of such patience. (3.) It is 
acceptable to Goa if we bear wrong 
with a proper spirit, from whatever 
quarter it may come. Our proper 
business in 11^ is to do the will of 
God ; to evince the right spirit, how- 
ever others may treat us, and to show, 
even under excessive wrong, the sus- 
taining power and the excellence of 
true religion. Each one who is op- 
pressed and wronged, therefore, has 
an eminent opportunity to show a 
spirit which will honor the Gospel; 
and the slave and the martyr may do 
more to honor the Gospel than if 
they were both permitted to enjoy 
liberty and life undisturbed. 
20. For what glory is it. What hon- 
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shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this«i« ac- 
ceptable * with God. 

« Bfatt. 5. 10-13. 1 or, tkani. Loke 6. 33. 

6 Matt. 16. 34. 1 Thess. 3. 3, 4. 



21 For even hereunto * were ye 
called : because Christ also suffer- 
ed * for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow * his steps : 



8 Mine read,/or pou. 
3.15, " 



e 1 John 



Rev. 12. 11. 



or or credit would it be ? U ^, when 
ye be buffeted for your faults. That is, 
if you are punished when you deserve 
it. The word buffet (Ko\a(pitu}) means 
to strike with the nst; and then to 
strike in any way ; to maltreat. Matt. 
xxvi 67 J Mark xiv. 65; 1 Cor. iv. 11; 
2 Cor. xii. 7. Perhaps there may be 
a reference here to the manner in 
which servants were commonly treat- 
ed, or the kind of punishment to which 
they were exposed. They would be 
likely to be struck in sudden anger, 
either by the hand or by any thing 
that was accessible. The word ren- 
dered "for your faults" is sinning 
{dfiaprdvovre^). That is, "if being 
guilty of an offense, or having done 
wrong." The idea is, that if they were 
justly punished, and should take it 

gatiently, there would be no credit or 
onor in it. 1[ Te shall take it patient- 
ly. ** If even then you evince an un- 
complaining spirit, and bear it with 
the utmost calmness and patience, it 
would be regarded as comparatively 
no virtue, and as entitling you to no 
honor. The feeling of all who saw it 
would be that you deserved it, and 
there would be nothing to excite their 
sympathy or compassion. The pa- 
tience evinced might Indeed be as great 
as in the other case, but there would 
be the feeling that you deserved all 
that you received, and the spirit 
evinced in that case could not be re- 
garded as entitled to any particular 
praise. Ifyour masters inflict on you 
only what you deserve, it would be in 
the highest decree shameful for you 
to rise up against them and resist 
them, for it would be only adding to 
the wrong which you have already 
done." The expression here is doubt- 
less to be understood comparatively. 
The meaning is not that absolutely 
there would be no more credit due to 
one who should bear his punishment 
patiently when he had done wrong 
than if he had met it with resistance 
and murmuring, but that there is 
very little credit in that compared with 
the patience which an innocent per- 
son evinces who, from regard to the 
win of God, and by control over all 



the natural feelings of resentment, 
meekly endures wrong. This express- 
es the common feeling of our nature. 
We attribute no particular credit to 
one who submits to a just punishment 
even with a calm temper. We feel 
that it would be wrong for him to do 
otherwise. So it is when calamities 
are brought on a man on account of 
his sins. If it is seen that they are the 
fruit of intemperance or crime, we do 
not feel that there is any great virtue 
exhibited if he bear his sufferings 
with a calm temper. But if he is over- 
whelmed with calamity when it seems 
to have no particular connection with 
his sins, or to be a punishment for any 
particular fault; If he suffer at the 
hand of man where there Is manifest 
injustice done him, and yet evince a 
calm, submissive, and meek temper, 
we feel that in such cases there is emi- 
nent virtue. If This Is accq)table with 
Ood. Marg., as In ver. 19, thank. It 
Is that which is agreeable to him, or 
with which he is pleased. 

21. For even hereunto were ye called. 
Such a spirit is required by the very 
nature of your Christian vocation; 
you were called Into the Church in 
order that you might evince It. See 
Notes on 1 Thess. ill. 8. If Because 
Christ also suffered for us. Marg., 
"Some read, for youJ*^ The latest edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament adopt 
the reading "for you." The sense, 
however, is not essentially varied. The 
object is to hold up the example of 
Christ to those who were called to 
suffer, and to say to them that they 
should bear their trials in the same 
spirit that he evinced In his. See Notes 
on Phil. III. 10. IT Leaving us an ex- 
ample. The apostle does not say that 
this was the only object for which 
Christ suffered, but that it was an ob- 
ject, and an important one. The word 
rendered exoarnple (inro'vpafifidv) occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It means properly a writing copy, such 
as is set for children ; then an outline 
or sketch for a painter to fill up ; and 
then. In general, an example, a pattern 
for Imitation.* 1 That toe should toalk 
in his steps. That we shou\6.foUow him, 
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23 Who « did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth : 

23 Who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again ; when he suffered, 



a Im. 63. 9. 



1 or, kit eauae. 



\ 



€u\fwG trod exactly along behind him, 
and placed our feet precisely where 
his had been. The meaning is, that 
there should be the closest imitation 
or resemblance. The things in which 
we are to imitate him are specified in 
the following verses. 

22. Who did no sin. Who was in all 
respects perfectly holy. There is an 
allusion hero to Isa. liii. 9: *^ Because 
he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.'' The sense 
is that he was entirely innocent, and 
that he suffered without having com- 
mitted any crime. In this connection 
the meaning is that toe are to be care- 
ful tliat if we suffer it shall be without 
committing any crime. We should 
so live, as the Saviour did, as not to 
deserve to be punished, and thus only 
shall we entirely follow his example. 
It is as much our duty to live so as 
not to deserve the reproaches of oth- 
ers as it is to bear them with patience 
when we are called to suffer them. 
The first thing in regard to hard treat- 
ment from others is so to live that 
thei*e shall be no just occasion for it ; 
the next is, if reproaches come upon 
us when we have not deserved them, 
to bear them as the Saviour did. If 
he suffered unjustly, we should esteem 
it to be no strange thing that we 
should ; if he bore the wrones done 
him with meekness, we should learn 
that it is possible for us to do it also ; 
if he did this, we have not the spirit 
of his religion unless we actually do 
it. On the expression here used, 
comp. Notes on Isa. liii. 9; Heb. vii. 26. 
IT Neither vxu guile found in his mouth. 
There was no deceit, hypocrisy, or in- 
sincerity. He was in all respects 
what he professed to be, and he im- 
posed on no one by a false and un- 
founded claim. All this has reference 
to the time when the Saviour was put 
to death, and the sense is that though 
he was condemned as an impostor, yet 
that the charge was wholly unfound- 
ed. As in his whole life before he was 
perfectly sincere, so he was eminent- 
ly on that solemn occasion. 

23. WhOj when he was reviled^ reviled 
not again. He did not use harsh and 



he threatened not ; but committed 
^himself to him that*judgeth 
righteously : 
24 Who his own self bare « our 



h Lake 83. 46. 



e la*. 63. 4, «te. 



opprobrious words in return for those 
which he received. (1.) He was re- 
viled. He was accused of being a se- 
ditious man ; he was spoken of as a 
deceiver ; he was charged with being 
in league with Beelzebub, the " prince 
of the devils ;" he was condemned as 
a blasphemer against God. This was 
done (a) by the great and the influen- 
tial or the laud ; (&) in the most pub- 
lic manner ; (c) wiUi a design to alien- 
ate his friends from him; {d) with 
most cutting and severe sarcasm and 
irony ; and \e) in reference to every 
thing that would most affect a man 
of delicate and tender sensibility. (2. ) 
He did not revile those who had re- 
proache<^him. He asked that justice 
might be done. He demanded that 
if he had spoken evil they should bear 
witness of the evil; but beyond that 
he did not go. He used no harsh lan- 
guage. He showed no anger. He 
called for no revenge. He prayed that 
they might be forgiven. He calmly 
stood and bore it all, for he came to 
endure all kinds of suffering in order 
that he might set us an example and 
make an atonement for our sins. 
IT When he. suffered^ he thi^eatened not. 
That is, when he suffered injustice 
from others, in his trial, and in his 
death, he did not threaten punish- 
ment. He did not call down the 
wrath of heaven. He did not even 
predict that they would be punished; 
he expressed no wish that they should 
be. ^But committed himself to him 
that judaeth righteously. Marg., his 
cause. The sense is much the same. 
The meaning is that he committed 
his cause, his name, his interests, the 
whole casCy to God. The meaning of 
the phrase "that judgeth righteous- 
ly" here is that God would do him 
exact justice. Though wronged by 
men. he felt assured that he would do 
right. He would rescue his name 
from these reproaches ; he would give 
him the honor in the world which he 
deserved ; and he would bring upon 
those who had wronged him all that 
was necessary to show his disappro- 
bation of what they had done, and all 
that would be necessary to give the 
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sins in his own body > on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should 

1 or^. 



highest support to the cause of vir- 
tue. Com p. Luke xxiii. 46. This is 
the example which is set hefore us 
when we are wronged. The whole 
example embraces these points: (1.) 
We should see to it that we ourselves 
are guiltless in the matter for which we 
are reproached or accused. Before 
we fancy that we are suffering as 
Christ did, we should be sure that our 
lives are such as not to deserve re- 
proach. We can not, indeed, hope to 
be as pure as he was, but we mav so 
live that if we are reproached ana re- 
viled we may be certain that it is not 
for any wrong that we have done to 
others, or that we do not deserve it 
from our fellow-men. (2.) When we 
are reproached and reviled we should 
feel that we were called to this by our 
profession; that it was one of the 
things which we were taught to ex- 
pect when we became Christians ; that 
it is what the prophets and apostles 
endured, and what the Master himself 
suffered in an eminent degree; and 
that if we meet with the scorn of the 
great, the gay, the rich, the powerful, 
it is no more than the Saviour did. 
and no more than we have been taught 
to expect will be our portion. It may 
be well, too, to remember our un- 
worthiness, and to reflect .that though 
we have done no wrong to the indi- 
vidual who reviles us, yet that we are 
sinners, and that such reproaches may 
properly remind us that we are guilty 
before God. So David felt when re- 
proached by Shimei: **So let him 
curse, because the Lord hath said unto 
him. Curse David. Who shall then 
say. Wherefore hast thou done so?" 
2 Sam. xvi. 10. (3.) When this occurs, 
we should calmly and confidently 
commit our cause to God. Our name, 
our character, our influence, our repu- 
tation, while living, and after we are 
dead, we should leave entirely with 
him. We should neither seek nor de- 
sire revenge. We should not call 
down the wrath of God on our perse- 
cutors and slanderers. We should 
feel that God will give us the measure 
of Teputation which we ought to have 
in the world, and that he will suflfer 
no ultimate injustice to be done us. 
"Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring 

G2 



live • unto righteousness: by 
* whose stripes ye were healed. 



a Rom. 6. II. 



b Im. 63. 6, 6. 



it to pass; and he shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light, and 
thy juqraient as the noon-day. ' ' Psa. 
xxxvii. 5, 6. The Latin Vulgate has 
here, ** But he committed himself to 
him who judged him. tiT)fuslly''^—ju- 
dicanti se injmU; that is, to Pontms 
Pilate, meaning that he left himself 
in his hands, though he knew that 
the sentence was unjust. But there 
is no authority for this in the Greek, 
and this is one of the instances in 
which that version departs from the 
original. 

^. Who his own self. See Notes on 
Heb. i. 3, on the phrase ** when he had 
by himself purged our sins." The 
meaning is, that he did it in his own 
proper person ; he did not make ex- 
piation by offering a bloody victim, 
but was himself the sacrifice. H Bare 
our sins. There is an allusion here 
undoubtedly to Isa. liii. 4, 12. See 
the meaning of the phrase "to bear 
sins" fully considered in the Notes 
on those places. As this can not mean 
that Christ so took upon himself the 
sins of men as to become himself a 
sinner, it must mean that he put him- 
self in the place of sinners, and bore 
that which those sins deserved ; that 
is, that he endured in his own person 
that which, if it had been inflicted on 
the sinner himself, would have been 
a proper expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure against sin, or would have 
been a proper punishment for sin. 
See Notes on 2 Cor. v. 21. He was 
treated as if he had been a sinner, in 
order that we might be treated as if 
we had not sinned; that is, as if we 
were righteous. There is no other 
way in which we can conceive that 
one bears the sins of another. They 
can not be literally transferred to an- 
other, and all that can be meant is 
that he should take the consequences 
on himself, and suffer as if he had 
committed the transgressions himself. 
T[ J» his own body. This alludes un- 
doubtedly to his sufferings. The suf- 
ferings which he endured on the cross 
were such as would have been en- 
dured if he had been guilty ; that is, 
he was treated as he ivovid have been 
if he had been a sinner. He was treat- 
ed as a malefactor; crucified as those 
most guilty were ; endured the same 
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25 For ye were as sbeep goin{ 
astray; 'but are now returne( 



a Pwi. 119. lift. 



kind of bodilv pain that the guilty do 
who are punished for their own sins ; 
and passed through mental sorrows 
strongly resembling — as much so as 
the case admitted of— what the guilty 
themselves experience when they are 
left to distressing anguish of mind, 
and are abandoned by God. The suf- 
ferings of the Saviour were in all re- 
spects made as nearly like the suffer- 
ings of the most guilty as the suffer- 
ings of a perfectly innocent being 
could be. ^ On the tree. Marg., "to 
the tree." Gr., i-rl t6 ^v\ov. The 
meaning is rather, as in the text, that 
while himself on the cross, he bore the 
sorrows which our sins deserved. It 
does not mean that he conveyed our 
Borrows there, but that while there he 
suffered under the intolerable burden, 
and was by that burden crushed in 
death. The phrase "on the tree," 
literally "on the toood^" means the 
cross. The same Greek word is used 
in Acts V. 80; x. 39; xiii. 29; Gal. iii. 
18, as applicable to the cross, in all 
of which places it is rendered tree. 
H That wtf, being dead to sine. In vir- 
tue of his having thus been suspend- 
ed on a cross ; that is, his being put 
to death as an atoning sacrifice Is th£ 
means bv which we become dead to 
sin, and live to God. The phrase " be- 
ing dead to sin" is in the original 
(rats Afiapriai^ ifiroytvofxivoC) literal- 
ly " to he absentfrom «w«." The Greek 
word was probably used (by a euphe- 
mism) to denote to die, that is, to be 
absentfrom the world. This is a mild- 
er and less repulsive word than to say 
to die. It is not elsewhere used in the 
New Testament. The meaning is, 
that we being effectually separated from 
sin, that is, so separated that it no 
longer influences us, should live unto 
God. We are to be, in regard to sin, 
oa (f we were dead ; and it is to have 
no more influence over us than if we 
were in our graves. See Notes on 
Rom. vi. 2-7. The means by which 
this is brought about is the death of 
Christ (see Notes on Rom. vi. 8) ; for 
as he died literally on the cross on ac- 
count of our sins, the effect has been 
to show us the evil of transgression, 
and to lead us to new and holy lives. 
liShouldliveuntorighteofuxnees. Though 
dead in respect to sin, yet we have 



unto the * Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls. 

b Eiek. 34. S3t John 10. 11-1 ft. 



real life in another respect. We are 
made alive unto God, to righteous- 
ness, to true holiness. See Notes on 
Rom. vi. 11; Gal. ii. 20. ^By whose 
stripes. This is taken from Isa. liii. 5. 
See it explained in the Notes on that 
verse. The word rendered stripes 
(jiutXatxIf) means properly the livid and 
swollen mark of a blow; the mark 
designated by us when we use the ex- 
pression " black and blue." It is not 
properly a bloody wound, but that 
made by pinching, beating, scourging. 
The idea seems to be that the Saviour 
was scourged or whipped, and that 
the effect on us is the same in pro- 
ducing spiritual healing, or in recov- 
ering us from our faults, a« ^ we had 
been scourged ourselves. By faith 
we see the bruises inflicted on him — 
the black and blue spots made by 
beating ; we remember that they were 
on account of our sins and not for his ; 
and the effect in reclaiming us is the 
same as if they had been inflicted on 
us. 1 Ye loere Tiealed. Sin is often 
spoken of as a disease, and redemption 
from it as a restoration from a deadly 
malady. See this explained in the 
Notes on Isa. liii. 5. 

25. For ye were as sheep going astray. 
Here also is an allusion to Isa. liii. 6: 
" All we like sheep have gone astray." 
See Notes on that verse. The figure 
is plain. We were like a flock with- 
out a shepherd. We had wandered 
far away from the true fold, and were 
following our own paths. We were 
without a protector, and were ex- 
posed to every kind of danger. This 
aptly and forcibly expresses the con- 
dition of the whole race before God 
recovers men by the plan of salvation. 
A flock thus wandering without a 
shepherd, conductor, or guide, is in a 
most pitiable condition ; and so was 
man in his wanderings before he was 
sought out and brought back to the 
fold by the Great Shepherd. l^But 
are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. To Christ, who 
thus came to seek and to save those 
who were lost. He is often called a 
Shepherd. See Notes on John x. 1-16. 
The word rendered Bishop {iirlaKoiroi) 
means overseer. It may be applied to 
one who inspects or oversees any thing, 
as public works ; to any one who is an 
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inspector of wares offered for sale ; in 
general to any one wlio is a super- 
intendent. It is applied in the New 
Testament to those who are appoint- 
ed to watch over the interests of the 
Churchf and especially to the officers 
of the Church. Here it is applied to 
the Lord Jesus as the Great Guardian 
and Superintendent of his Church; 
and the title of Universal Bishop be- 
longs to him alone. 

BEMABKS. 

In the conclusion of this chapter 
we may rem^k : 

(1.) That there is something very 
beautiful in the expression as applied 
to the Saviour, ^^BisTiop of souls. It 
implies that the soul is his peculiar 
care : that it is the object of his spe- 
cial interest ; and that it is of great 
value, so great that it is that which 
mainly deserves regard. He is the 
Bishop of the soul in a sense quite dis- 
tinct from any care which he mani- 
fests for the body. That, too. in the 
proper way, is the object of his care ; 
but that has no importance as com- 
pared with the soul. Our care is prin- 
cipally employed in respect to the 
body ; the care of the Redeemer has 
especial reference to the soul. 

(2.) It follows that the welfare of 
the soul may be committed to the 
Lord Jesus with confidence. It is the 
object of his special guardianship, and 
he will not be unfaithful to the trust 
reposed in him. There is nothing 
more safe than the human soul is when 
it is committed in faith to the keep- 
ing of the Son of God. Comp. 2 Tim. 
i.I2. 

(3.) As, therefore, he has shown his 
regard for us in seeking us when we 
were wandering and lost ; as he came 
on the kind and benevolent errand to 
find us and bring us back to himself, 
let us show our gratitude to him by 
resolving to wander no more. As we 
r^^rd our own safety and happiness, 
let us commit ourselves to him as our 
Great Shepherd, to follow where he 
leads us, and to be ever under his pas- 
toral inspection. We had all wander- 
ed away. We had gone where there 
was no happiness and no protector. 
We had no one to provide for us, to 
care for us, to pity us. We were ex- 

gosed to certain ruin. In that state 
e pitied us^ sought us out, brought 
US back. It we had remained where 
we were, or had gone farther in our 



wanderings, we should have gone cer- 
tainly to destruction. He sought us 
out ; he led us back ; he took us un- 
der his own pVotection and guidance ; 
and we shall be safe as long as we fol- 
low where he leads, and no longer. 
To him, then, a Shepherd who never 
forsakes his flock, let us at all times 
commit ourselves, following where he 
leads, feeling that under him our great 
interests are secure. 

(4.) We may learn from this chapter, 
as we may from every other part of 
the New Testament, that in doing 
this we may be called to suffer. We 
may be reproached and reviled as the 
Great Shepherd himself was. We 
may become the objects of public 
scorn on account of our love to him. 
We may suffer in name, in feeling, in 
property, in our business, bv our at- 
tachment to the principles oi his Gos- 
pel. Many who are his followers may 
be in circumstances of poverty or op- 
pression. They may be held in bond- 
age ; they may be deprived of their 
rights ; they may feel that their lot in 
11^ is a hard one, and that the world 
seems to have conspired against them 
to do them wrong ; but let them in all 
these circumstances look to him ** who 
made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, 
and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross " (PhU. ii. 7, 8) ; 
let them remember that it is "enough 
for the disciple that he be as his mas- 
ter, and the servant as his lord.'' 
Matt. X. 25. In view of the example 
of our Master, and of all the promises 
of support in the Bible, let us all bear 
with patience the trials of life, wheth- 
er arising from poverty, from a hum- 
ble condition, or from the reproaches 
of a wicked world. Our trials will 
soon be ended ; and soon, under the 
direction of the " Shepherd and Bish- 
op of souls," we shall be brought to 
a world where trials and sorrows are 
unknown. 

(5.) In our trials here, let it be our 
main object so to live that our suffer- 
ings shall not be on account of our 
own faults. Ver. 19-22. Our Saviour 
so lived. He was persecuted, reviled, 
mocked, condemned to die. But it 
was for no fault of his. In all his va- 
ried and prolonged sufferings, he had 
the ever-abiding consciousness that 
he was innocent ; he had the firm con- 
viction that it would yet be seen and 
confessed by all the world that he was 
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** holy, harmless, undefiled." Ver. 23. 
His were not the sufferings produced 
bv a guilty conscience, or by the rec- 
ollection that he had wronged any 
one. So, if we must suffer, let our 
trials come upon us. Be it our first 
aim to have a conscience void of of- 
fense, to wrong no one, to give no oc- 
casion fpr reproaches and revilings, 
to do our duty faithfully to God and 
to men. Then, if trials come, we 
shall feel that we suffer as our Master 
did ; and then we may, as he did, com- 
mit our cause ** to him that judgeth 
righteously," assured that in due time 
*'he will bring forth our righteous- 
ness as the light, and our ju(^^ment 
as the noon-day." Psa. xxxvii. 6. 

CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter embraces the following 
subjects : 

I. The duty of wives. Ver. 1-6. 
Particularly (a) that their conduct 
should be such as would be adapted 
to lead their unbelieving husbands to 
embrace a religion whose happv influ- 
ence was seenln the pure conduct of 
their wives. Vs. 1, 2. (6) In reference 
to dress and ornaments, that they 
should not seek that which waa ex- 
ternal, but rather that which was of 
the heart. Vs. 3, 4. (c) For an illus- 
tration of the manner in which these 
duties should be performed, the apos- 
tle refers tb the holy example of the 
wife of Abraham as one which Chris- 
tian females should imitate. Vs. 5, 6. 

II. The duty of husbands. Ver. 7. 
It was their duty to render all proper 
honor to their wives, and to live with 
them as fellow-heirs of salvation, that 
their prayers mi^ht not be hindered ; 
implying (1) that in the most impor- 
tant respects they were on an equali- 
ty ; (2) that they uoaidd pray together, 
or that there toould be family prayer ; 
and (3) that it was the duty of hus- 
band and wife so to live together that 
their prayers might ascend from unit- 
ed hearts, and that it would be con- 
sistent for God to answer them. 

III. The general duty of unity and 
of kindness. Ver. 8-14. They were 
(a) to be of one mind ; to have com- 
passion ; to love as brethren. Ver. 8. 
(6) They were never to render evil for 
evil, or railing fpr railing. Ver. 9. (c) 
They were to remember the promises 
of length of days and of honor made 
to those who were pure in their con- 



versation, and who -were the friends 
of peace. Vs. 9, 10. (d) They were to 
remember that the eyes of the Lord 
are always on the righteous ; that 
they who are good are under his pro- 
tection (ver. 12); and that if, while 
they maintain this character, they are 
called to suffer, they should count it 
rather an honor than a hardship. Vs. 
13, 14. 

IV. The duty of being ready always 
to give to every man a reason for the 
hope they entertained ; and, if they 
were called to suffer persecution and 
trial in the service of God, of being 
able still to show good reasons why 
they professed to be Christians, and 
of so livinff that those who wronged 
them should see that their religion 
was more than a name, and was found- 
ed in such truth as to command the 
assent even of their persecutors. Ver. 
15-17. 

V. In their, persecutions and trials 
thev were to remember the example 
of Christ — his trials, his patience, and 
his triumphs. Ver. lS-22. Particu- 
larly (a) the apostle refers them to the 
fact that he had suffered, though he 
was innocent, and that he was put to 
death though he had done no wrong. 
Ver. 18. (6) He refers them to the 
j^ience SLinSi forbearance of Christ in a 
lormer age, an age of great and abound- 
ing wickedness, when, in the person 
of his representative and embassador 
Noah, he suffered much and long from 
the opposition of the guilty and per- 
verse men who were finally destroyed, 
and who are now held in prison, show- 
ing us how patient we ou^ht to be 
when opposed by others in our at- 
tenopts to do them good. Vs. 19, 20. 
(c) He refere to the met that, notwith- 
standing all the opposition which 
Noah met with in bearing a message 
as an embassador of the Lord to a 
wicked generation, he and his family 
were saved. Ver. 21. The design of 
this allusion evidently is to show us 
that if we are patient and forbearing 
in the trials which we meet with in the 
world, we shall be saved also. Noah, 
says the apostle, was saved by water. 
We, too, says he, are saved in a simi- 
lar manner by water. In his salvation, 
and in ours, water is employed as the 
means of salvation— in his case by 
bearing up the ark, in ours by becom- 
ing the emblem oi the washing away 
of sins, (d) The apostle refers to the 
fact that Christ has ascended to heav- 
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CHAPTER HI. 

LIKEWISE, ye wives, «&6 in 
subjection to your own hus- 
bands ; that if any obey not the 
word, they also may without the 

a Eph. 6. 39. Titos 3. 6, 6. 



en, and has been exalted over angels 
and principalities and powers, thus 
showing that, having borne all his tri- 
als with patience, he ultimately tri- 
umphed, and that in lilie manner we, 
if we are patient, shall triumph also. 
Ver. 22. He came off a conqueror, 
and was exalted to the highest hon- 
ors of heaven ; and so, if faithful, we 
may hope to come off conquerors also, 
and be exalted to the honors of heav- 
en as he was. The whole argument 
here is drawn from the example of 
Christ, first, in his patience and for- 
bearance with the old world, andthen 
when he was personally on the et^rth 
-^from the fact that, in the case of 
that messenger whom he sent to the 
ungodly race before the flood, and in 
his own case when personally on 
earth, there was ultimate triumph aft- 
er all that they met with from ungod- 
ly men ; thus leading to the inference 
that, if we endure opposition and tri- 
als in the same way, we may hope also 
to triumph in heaven with our exalt- 
ed Saviour. 

1. LikeiDise^ ye toiveSj be in sulyjectiorC 
to your own husbands. On the duty 
here enjoined, see Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 
a-9, and Eph. v. 22. 1 That if any 
obey not the word. The Word of God ; 
the Gospel. That is, if any wives have 
husbands who are not tine Christians. 
This would be likely to occur when 
the Gospel was first preached, as it 
does now, by the fact that wives might 
be converted, though their husbands 
were not. It can not be inferred from 
this that after they themselves had 
become Christians they had married 
unbelieving husbands. The term 
**«»rd'* here refers particularly to the 
Gospel flw preached; and the idea is, 
that if they were regardless of that 
Gospel when preached ; if they would 
not attend on preaching, or if they 
were unaffected by it, or if they openly 
rejected it, there might be hope still 
that they would be converted by the 
influence of a Christian wife at home. 
In such cases, a duty of special impor- 
tance devolves on the wife. 1 They 
also may without the word be won. In 



word be won by the conversation 
of the wives ; 

2 While they behold your chaste 
conversation coupled with fear. 

3 Whose adorning, ^ let it not be 



b 1 Tim. 2. 9, 10. 



some other way than by preaching. 
This does not mean that they would 
be converted independently of the in- 
fluence of truth — for truth is always 
the instrument of conversion (James 
i. 18 ; John xvii. 17) ; but that it was to 
be by another influence than preach- 
ing. T[ ^ the conversation of the wives. 
By the conduct or deportment of their 
wives. See Notes on Phil. i. 27. The 
word conversation^ in the Scriptures, 
is never conflned, as it is now with us, 
to oral discourse^ but denotes conduct 
in general. It inchides^ indeed, " con- 
versation" as the word is now used, 
but it embraces also much more—in- 
cluding every thing that we do. The 
meaning here is, that the habitual de- 
portment of the wife was to be such 
as to show the reality and power of 
religion ; to show that it had such in- 
fluence on her temper, her words, her 
whole deportment, as to demonstrate 
that it was from God. 

2. While they behold your chaste con- 
versation. Your pure conduct. The 
word chaste {dyinjv) here refers to pu- 
rity of conduct in all respects, and not 
merely to chastity properly so called. 
It includes that, but it also embraces 
much more. The conduct of the wife 
is to be in all respects pure; and this 
is to be the grand instrumentality in 
the conversion of her husband. A wife 
may be strictly chaste^ and yet there 
may be many other things in her con- 
duct and temper which would mar the 
beauty of her piety, and prevent any 
happy influence on the mind of her 
husband. 1 Coupled with fear. The 
word fear in this place may refer ei- 
ther to the fear of God or to a proper 
respect and reverence for their hus- 
bands. Eph. V. 33. The trait of char- 
acter required is that of proper respect 
and reverence in all the relations which 
she sustains, as opposed to a trifling 
and frivolous mind. Leighton sug- 
gests that the word fear here relates 
particularly to the other duty enjoined 
— that of chaste conversation — '* fear- 
ing the least stain of chastity, or the 
very appearance of any thing not suit- 
ing with it. It is a delicate, timorous 
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grace, afraid of the least air or shadow 
of any tiling that hath hut a resem- 
blance of wronginir it, in carriage or 
speech or apparel." 

3. Whose (idoming. Whose orna- 
ment. The apostle refers here to a 
propensity which exists in the heart 
of woman to seek that which wHl be 
esteemed ornamental, or that which 
will appear toell in the sight of others, 
and commend her to them. The desire 
of this is laid deep in human nature, 
and therefore, when properly regula- 
ted, is not wrong. The only question 
is, what is the true and appropriate or- 
nament ? What should be primarily 
sought as the right kind of adorning ? 
The apostle does not condemn true 
ornament, nor does he condemn the 
desire to appear in such a way as to 
secure the esteem of others. God does 
not condemn real ornament The uni- 
verse is full of it. The colors of the 
clouds and of the rainbow ; the varied 
hues of flowers; the plumage of birds, 
and the covering of many of the ani- 
mals of the forest ; the green grass ; 
the variety of hill and dale ; the beauty 
of the human complexion, the ruddy 
cheek and the sparkling eye, are all of 
the nature of ornament. They are 
something superadded to what would 
be merely useful, to make them appear 
well. Few or none of these things 
are absolutely necessary to the things 
to which they are attached ; for tbe 
eye could see without the various tints 
of beauty that are drawn upon it, and 
the li^s and the cheeks could periform 
their Junctions without their beautiful 
tints, and the vegetable world could 
exist without the variegated colors 
that are painted on it. But God meant 
that this should be a beautiful world — 
that it should appear toell — that there 
should be something more than mere 
utility. The true notion of ornament 
or adorning is that which will make 
any person or thing appear well or 
beautiful to others; and the apostle 
does not prohibit that which would 
have this effect in the wife. The 
grand thin^ which she was to seek 
was not thai which is merely external, 
but that which is internal, and which 
God regards as of so great value. 
H I^t it not be that outward adorning. 
Let not this be the main or principal 
thing ; let not her heart be set on this. 
The apostle does not say that she 
should wholly neglect her personal ap- 
pearance, for she nas no more right to 



be offensive to her husbahd by neglect- 
ing her personal appearance than by 
a finical attention to it. Religion pro- 
motes neatness and cleanliness, and a 
proper attention to our external ap- 
pearance according to our circumstan- 
ces in life, as certainly as it does to the 
internal virtue of the soul. On this 
whole passage, see Notes ^n 1 Tim. ii. 
9,10. iOf^Uiru/ the hair. See Notes 
on 1 Tim. li. 9. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
lit 24. Great attention is paid to this 
in the East, and it was to this fact that 
the apostle here referred. " The wom- 
en in the Eastern countries," says 
Dr. Shaw {Travels, p. 294), "affect to 
have their hair hang down to the 
ground, which they collect into one 
lock upon the hinder part of the head, 
binding and plaiting it about with rib- 
bons. Above this, or on the top of 
their heads, persons of better fashion 
weaF flexible plates of gold or silver, 
variously cut through and engraved 
in Imitation of lace." We are not to 
suppose that a mere braiding or plait- 
ing of the hair is improper, for there 
may be no more simple or convenient 
way of disposing of it. But the allu- 
sion here is to the excessive care which 
then prevailed, and especially to their 
setting the heart on such ornaments 
rather than on the adorning which is 
internal. It may not be easy to fix 
the exact limit of propriety about the 
method of arranging the hair, or about 
any other ornament ; but those whoso 
hearts are right generally have little 
difliculty on the subject. Every orna- 
ment of the bodv, however beautiful, is 
soon to be laid aside; the adorning 
of the soul will endure forever. H Or 
of wearing of gold. The gold here par- 
ticularly referred to is probably that 
which was interwoven in the hair, 
and which was a common female or- 
nament in ancient times. Thus Virgil 
says, ^^crines nodantur in aurumJ*"* And 
again, '•'•crinem implicat auro.^^ See 
Homer, 11.^ ii., 872 ; Herod., i., 82 ; and 
Thucyd. , i. , 6. The wearing of gold in 
the hair, however, was more common 
among women oi loose morals than 
among virtuous females. Pollux, iv., 
143. It can not be supposed that aU 
wearing of gold about the person is 
wrong, for there is nothing evil in gold 
itself, and there may be some articles, 
connected with apparel, made ofgold 
that may in no manner draw oflTthe 
affections from higher things, and may 
do nothing to endanger piety. The 
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that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel ; 
4 But let it he the hidden man of 



a Puu 45. 13. Bom. 9. S9. 



meaning is that such ornaments 
Bbonld not be anxiously sought ; that 
Christians should be in no way dis- 
tinguished for them; that they should 
not engross the time and attention; 
that the people of God should so dress 
as to show that their minds are occu- 
pied with nobler objects, and that in 
their apparel they should be models of 
neatness, economy, and plainness. If 
it should be said that this expression 
teaches that it is wrong to wear gold 
at dU^ it may be replied that on the 
same principle it would follow that the 
next clause teaches that it is wron^ to 
put on apparel at all. There \& really 
no difSculty in such expressions. We 
are to dress decently, and in the man- 
ner that will attract least attention, 
and we are to show that at*r hearts are 
interested supremely in more impor- 
tant things than in outward adommg. 
T[ Or qf putting on ofappard. That is, 
this is not to be the ornament which 
we principally seek, or for which we 
are distin^ulBhed. We are to desire a 
richer and more permanent adorning 
— that of the heart. 

4. JBiU let it be tTie hidden man of the 
heart. This expression is substantial- 
ly the same as that of Paul in Rom. 
vii 22, " the Inward man. ' ' See Notes 
on that place. The word "Aiddew" 
here means that which is concealed ; 
that which is not made apparent by 
the dress or by ornament. It lies 
within, pertaining to the affections of 
the soul. 1 In thcU which is not cor- 
ruptible. Properly, ** in the incorrup- 
tible ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit." This is said to be incorrup- 
tible in contradistinction to gold and 
apparel. They will decay; but the 
internal ornament is ew enduring. 
The sense is, that whatever pertains 
to outward decoration, however beau- 
tiful and costly, is fading, but that 
which pertains to the soul is enduring. 
As the soul is immortal, so all that 
tends to adorn it will be immortal 
too ; as the body is mortal, so all with 
which it can be invested is decaying 
and will soon be destroyed. 1 The 
ornament qf a meek and quiet spirit. 
Of a calm temper ; a cdntented mind ; 



the heart, « in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of 
a meek * and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price. 

b Pwi. S5. 9 ; 149. 4. Matt. 6. 6. 



a heart free from passion, pride, envy, 
and irritability ; a soul not subject to 
the a^tations and vexations of those 
who hve for &shion, and who seek to 
be distinguished for external adorn- 
ing. The connection here shows that 
the apostle refers to this not only as 
that which would be of great price in 
the sight of God, but as that which 
would tend to secure the affection of 
their husbands, and win them to em- 
brace the true religion (see vs. 1, 2) ; 
and, in order to this, he recommends 
them, instead of seeking external or- 
naments, to seek those of the mind 
and of the heart, as more agreeable to 
their husbands ; as better adapted to 
win their hearts to religion ; as that 
which would be most permanently 
prized. In regard to this point, we 
may observe (1) that there are, un- 
doubtedly, some husbands who are 
pleased with excessive ornaments on 
their wives, and who take a pleasure 
in seeing them decorated with gold 
and pearls and costly array. (2.) 
That <dl husbands are pleased and 
gratified with a suitable attention to 
personal appearance on the part of 
their wives. It is as much the duty 
of a wife to be cleanljr in her pei*son 
and neat in her habits in the presence 
of her husband as in the presence of 
strangers; and no wife can hope to 
secure the permanent affection of her 
husband who is not attentive to her 
personal appearance in her own family, 
especially if, while careless of her per- 
sonal appearance in the presence of 
her husband, she make it a point to 
appear gayly dressed before others. 
Yet (3.) the decoration of the body is 
not all, nor is it the principal thing 
which a husband desires. He desires 
primarily in his wife the more perma- 
nent adorning which pertains to the 
heart. Let it be remembered (a) that 
a large part of the ornaments on which 
females value themselves are lost to a 
great extent on the other sex. Many 
a man can not tell the difference be- 
tween diamonds and cut-glass or paste 
in the form of diamonds ; and few are 
such connoisseurs in the matter of 
female ornaments as to appreciate at 
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5 For after this manner, in the 
old time, the holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adorned 



all the difference in the quality or color 
of silks and shawls and laces, which 
might appear so important to a female 
eye. Tne fact is, that those personal 
ornaments which to females appear 
of so much yalae, are mach less re- 
garded and prized by men than they 
often suppose. It is a rare thing that 
a man is so thoroughly skilled m the 
knowledge of the distinctions that 
pertain U> fashions as to appreciate 
that on which the heart of a female 
often so much prides itself; and it is 
no great credit to him if he can do this. 
His time usually, unless he is a tailor 
or a jeweler, mi^ht be much better 
employed than m making those ac- 
quisitions which are needful to qualify 
him to appreciate and admire the pe- 
culiarities or gay female apparel, (b) 
But a man has a real interest in what 
constitutes the omamentsof the heart 
His ha}>piness, in his intercourse with 
his wife, depends on these. He knows 
what is denoted by a kind temper ; by 
gentle words ; by a placid brow ; by a 
modest and patient spirit ; by a heart 
that is calm m trouble, and that is af- 
fectionate and pure ; by freedom from 
irritability, fretfulness, and impa- 
tience; and he can fully appreciate the 
valtte of these things. Jso professional 
skill is necessary to qualify him to see 
their worth ; and no acquired tact in 
discrimination is requisite to enable 
him to estimate them according to 
their full value. A wife, therefore, if 
she would permanently pleas& her 
husband, should seek the adorning of 
the soul rather than the body; the 
ornament of the heart, rather than 

fold and jewels. The one can never 
e a substitute for the other; and 
whatever outward decorations she 
may have, unless she have a gentle- 
ness of spirit, a calmness of temper, a 
benevolence and purity of soul, and a 
cultivation of mind that her husband 
can love, she can not calculate on his 
permanent affection. H Which is in 
the sight of Ood of great price. Of great 
value; that being of great value for 
which a large price is paid. God has 
shown his sense of its value (a) by com- 
mending it so often in his Word ; (6) 
by making religion to consist so much 
in it, rather than in high intellectual 



themselves, being in subjection 
unto their own husbands : 
6 Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, 



endowments,leaming, skill in the arts, 
and valor ; and (c) by the character of 
his Son, the Lord Jesus, in whom this 
was so prominent a characteristic. 
Sentiments not unlike what is here 
state4 by the apostle occur not un- 
frequently in heathen classic writers. 
There are some remarkable passages 
in Plutarch strongly resembling it: 
*'An ornament, as Crates said, is 
that which adorns. The proper orna- 
ment of a woman is that. which be- 
comes her best This is neither gold 
nor pearls nor scarlet, but those things 
which are an evident proof of gravity, 
regularity, and modesty." — Conjuga- 
lia Prcecept. , c. xxvi. The wife of Pho- 
cion, a celebrated Athenian general, 
receiving a visit from a lady who was 
elegantlv adorned with gold and jew- 
els, and her hair with pearls, took oc- 
casion to call the attention of her 
guest to the elegance and costliness 
of her dress. *' My ornament," said 
the wife of Phocion," is my husband, 
now for the twentieth year general of 
the Athenians."— Plutarch, Zi/e of 
Fhocion. "The Sicilian tyrant sent 
to the daughters of Lysander gar- 
ments and tissues of great value, but 
Lysander refused them, saying,* These 
ornaments will rather put my daugh- 
ters out of countenance than adorn 
them.' " — Plutarch. So in the frag- 
ments of Naumachius, as quoted by 
Benson, there is a precept much like 
this of Peter: "Be not too fond of 
gold, neither wear purple hyacinth 
about your neck, nor the green jasper, 
of which foolish persons are proud. 
Do not covet such vain ornaments, 
neither view yourself too often in the 
glass, nor twist your hair into a mul- 
titude of curls," etc. 

6. For after this manner, in the old 
time. The Illusion here is particular- 
ly to the times of the patriarchs, and 
the object of the apostle is to state 
another reason why they should seek 
that kind of ornament which he had 
been commending. The reason is, 
that this characterized the pious and 
honored females of ancient times — 
those females who had been most 
commended of God, and who were 
most worthy to be remembered on 
earth. H Who trusted in Ood. Greek, 
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calling him Lord : * whose ' dangh- ! and are not afiraid with any amaze- 
tera yg are, as long as ye do weU, mcnt. 



« Oca. 18. li. 



I eUtdrrm. 



"Who hoped in God;" that is, who 
were truly pious. They were charac- 
terized by simple trust or hope in God, 
rather than by a fondness for external 
adorning. K Adorned thenudves. To 
wit, with a meek and quiet spirit, 
manifested particularly by the respect 
eTinced for their husbands. ^ Being 
in mbfeetion unto their own hu^ands. 
Tlus was evidently a characteristic of 
the early periods of the world, and 
piety was understood to consist much 
in proi)er respect for others, accord- 
ing to the relations sustained toward 
them. 

6. .£%«n <u Sarah obeyed Abraham,. 
Sarah was one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the wives of the patriarchs, and 
her case is referred to as furnishing 
oue of the best iUustraUons of the 
duty to which the apostle refers. 
Nothing is said, in the brief records 
of her life, of any passion for outward 
adorning; much is said of her kind- 
ness to her husband, and of her respect 
for him. - Comp. Gen. xiL 5; xviu. 6. 
K Calling him JJord, See Gen. xviii. 
12. It was probably inferred from 
this instance by the apostle, and not 
without reason, that Sarah habitually 
used this respectful appellation, ac- 
knowledging by it that he was her 
superior, and that he had a right to 
rule in his own house. The word 
lord has the elementary idea of ruling, 
and this is the sense here — ^that she 
acknowledged that he had a right to 
direct the afEkirs of bis household, 
and that it was her duty to be in sub- 
jection to him as the head of the 
family. In what respects this is a 
duty may be seen by consulting the 
Notes on £ph. v. 22. Among the 
Romans it was quite common for 
wives to use the appellation lord {do- 
minus) when speaJdng of their hus- 
bands. The same custom also pre- 
vailed among the Greeks. See Gro- 
tius, in loc. This passage does not 
prove that the term lord should be 
the x>articular appellation by which 
Christian wives should address their 
husbands now, but it proves that there 
should be the some respect and defer- 
ence which was implied by its use in 
patriarchal times. The welfare of so- 
ciety and the happiness of individuals 
are not diminished by showing proper 



respect for all classes of persons in 
the various relations of life. H Whose 
daughters ye are. That is, you will be 
worthy to be r^arded as her daugh- 
ters, if you manifest the same spirit 
that she did. The margin here, as the 
Greek, is children. The sense is, that 
if they demeaned themselves correct- 
ly in the relation of wives, it would 
be proper to look upon her as their 
mother, and to feel that they were 
not unworthy to be r^arded as her 
daughters, i As long as ye do wU. In 
respect to the particular matter under 
consideration. ^ And are not afraid 
with any amazement. This passa^ has 
been variously understood. Some 
have supposed that this is suggested 
as an argument to persuade uem to 
do weUy from the considesation that by 
so doinff they would be preserved from 
those idarms and terrors which a con- 
test with superior power might bring 
with it, and which would prove as in- 
jurious to their pc^ce as to their 
character. Rosenmiiller explains it : 
" If ye do well, terrified by no threats 
of unbelievinghusbands, ifthey should 
undertake to compel you to deny the 
Christian faith." Doddridge supposes 
that it means that they were to pre- 
serve their peace and fortitude in any 
time of danger, so as not to act out 
of character, through amazement or 
danger. Calvin, Benson, and Bloom- 
field understand it of that firmness 
and intrepidity of character which 
would be necessary to support their 
religious independence when united 
with heathen husbands ; meaning that 
they were not to be deterred from 
doing their duty by any threats or 
terrors, either of their unbelieving 
husbands, or of their enemies and per- 
secutors. Dr. Clarke supposes that it 
means that ifthey did well, they would 
live under no dread of being detected 
in improprietiea of life, or being found 
out in their injlddities to their hus- 
bands, as those must always be who 
are unfaithful to their marriage vows. 
The word rendered amazement {ktoti' 
<rts) does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament It means terror, fr«pt- 
dationyfear, and the literal translation 
of the Greek is, "not fearing any 
fear." It seems to me that the fol- 
lowing things may express the sense 
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7 Likewise, ye husbands, • dwell 
with them according to knowl- 



a Col. 8. 19. 



of the passage : (1.) There is undoubt- 
edly an allusion to the character of 
Sarah, and the object of the apostle is 
to induce them to follow her example. 
(2. ) The thing in Sarah which he would 
exhort them to imitate was her pure 
and upright life, her faithful discharge 
of her duties as a woman fearing God. 
This she did constantly Wherever she 
was, regardless of consequences. 
Among iriends and strangers, at home 
and abroad, she was distmguished for 
doing well. Such was her character; 
such her fidelity to her husband and 
to her God ; such her firm integrity 
and beneyolence, that she at all times 
lived to do good, and would have done 
it, unawed by terror, undeterred by 
threats. To whatever trial her piety 
was exposeci, it bore the trial; and 
such was her strength of virtue tiiat 
it was certain her integrity would be 
firm by whatever consequences she 
might have been threatened for her 
adherence to her principles. (8. ) They 
were to imitate her in this, and were 
thus to show that they were worthy 
to be regarded as her daughters. They 
were to do well ; to be faithful to their 
husbands ; to be firm in their princi- 
ples; to adhere steadfastly to what 
was true and good, whatever trials 
they might pass through, however 
much they might be threatened with 
persecution, or however any might 
attempt to deter them from the per- 
formance of their duty. Thus, by a 
life of Christian fidelity, unawed by 
fear from any quarter, they would 
show that they were imbued with the 
same principles of unbending virtue 
which characterized the wife of the 
father of the faithful, and that they 
were not unworthy to be regarded as 
her daughters. 

7. LiKewisey ye hiit^ands. On the 
general duty of husbands, see Notes 
on Eph. V. 25, seq. H Dtcell with them. 
That is. Let your manner of living 
with them be that which is immedi- 
ately specified. 1 According to knowl- 
edge. In accordance with an intelli- 
gent view of the nature of the relation, 
or as becomes those who have been" 
instructed in the duties of this relation 
according to the Gospel. The mean- 
ing evidently is that they should seek 
to obtain just views of what Christian- 



edge, giving honour unto the wife, 
as unto the weaker vessel, and as 



ity enjoins in regard to this relation, 
and that they should allow those 
views to control them in all their in- 
tercourse with their wives. 1 Giving 
honor unto the voife. It was an impor- 
tant advance made in society when 
the Christian religfon gave such a di- 
rection as this, for every where among 
the heathen, and under all false sys- 
tems of religion, woman has been re- 
garded as worthy of little honor or 
respect. She has been considered as 
a slave, or as a mere instrument to 
gratify the passions of man. It is one 
of the elementary doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, however, that woman is to be 
treated with respect ; and one of the 
first and most marked effects of relig- 
ion on society is to elevate the wife 
to a condition in which she will be 
worthy of esteem. The particular 
reasons for the honor which husbands 
are directed to show to their wives, 
here specified, are two : (a) she is to 
be treated with special kindness as 
being, more feeble than man, and as 
having a claim therefore to delicate 
attention ; and (6) she is to be honor- 
ed as the equal heir of the grace of 
life. Doddridge, Clarke, and some 
others, suppose that the word honor 
here refers to maintenance or support, 
and that the command is, that the hus- 
band is to provide for his wife so that 
she may not want. But it seems to 
me that the word is to be understood 
here in its more usual si^ification, 
and that it inculcates a higher duty 
than that of merely providing for the 
temporal wants of the wife, and strikes 
at a deeper evil than a mere neglect 
of meeting her temporal necessities. 
The reasom assigned for doing this 
seem to imply it. If As unto the weak- 
er vessel. It is not uncommon in the 
Scriptures to compare the body to a 
vessd (comp. Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 4), 
and thence the comparison is extend- 
ed to the whole person. This is done, 
either because the body is frail and 
feeble, like an earthen vessel easily 
broken ; or because it is that in which 
the soul is lodged ; or because, in ac- 
cordance with a frequent use of the 
word (see below), the body is the in- 
struinent by which the soul accom- 
plishes its purposes, or is the helper 
of the soul. Comp. Acts ix. 15 ; Rom. 
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ix. 22,28; 2 Cor. iv. 7. In the later 
Hebrew usage it was common to ap- 
ply the term tfcssd (Heb., "^blD ; Gr., 

vKtvoi) to a wife, as is done here. 
See Schoettgen, Hdr. Heb.y p. 827. 
Expressions similar to this in regard 
to the compiuiatiye/<»52eRe8s of wom- 
an occnr frequently in the classic 
writers. See Wetstein, in loe. The 
reasons why the term vessel was given 
to a wife are not very apparent A 
not unfreqoent sense of the word used 
here (aK-euov) in the Greek classics was 
that of an instrument ; a helper ; one 
who was employed by another to ac- 
complish any thing, or to aid him 
(Passow), ana it seems probable that 
this was the reason why the term was 
^ven to the wife. Com p. Gen. iL 18. 
The reason here assigned for the hon- 
or that was to be shown to the wife 
is that she is *^^ the weaker vessel." 
By this it is not necessarily meant 
that she is of feebler capacity or in- 
ferior mental endowments, but that 
she is more tender and delicate ; more 
subject to hifirmities and weaknesses; 
less capable of enduring fatigue and 
toil; less adapted to the rough and 
stormy scenes of life. As such, she 
should be regarded and treated with 
special kindness and attention. This 
is a reason the force of which all can 
see and appreciate. So we feel toward 
a sister ; so we feel toward a beloved 
child, if he is of feeble frame and 
delicate constitution; and so every 
man should feel in relation to his 
wife. She may have mental endow- 
ments equal to his own; she may 
have moral qualities in every way su- 
perior to his ; but the God of nature 
has made her with a more delicate 
frame, a more fragile structure, and 
with a body subject to many infirmi- 
ties to which the more hardy frame 
of man is a stranger. ^ And as being 
heirs together of the grace of life. The 
grace tnat is connected with eternal 
life; that is, as fellow-Christians. 
They were equal heirs of the everlast- 
ing inheritance called in the Scripture 
"**/<?;" and the same "grace'* con- 
nected with that inheritance had been 
conferred on both. This passage con- 
tains a very important truth in re- 
gard to the female sex. Under every 
other system of religion but the 
Christian system, woman has been 
regarded as in every way inferior to 
man. Christianity teaches that, in 



resi)ect to her h^hest interests— the 
interests of religion — she is every way 
his equal. She is entitled to all the 
hopes and promises which religion 
imparts. She Is redeemed as he is. 
She is addressed in the same language 
of tender invitation. She has the 
same privileges and comforts which 
religion imparts here, and she will be 
elevated to the same rank and priv- 
ileges in heaven. This single truth 
would raise* the female sex every 
where from degradation, and check 
at once half the social evils of the 
race. Make her the equal of man in 
the hope of heaven, and at once she 
rises to her appropriate place. Home 
is made what it should be, a place of 
intelligence and pure friendship; and 
a world of suffering and sadness smiles 
under the benefactions of Christian 
woman. 1 Thai your prayers he not 
hindered. It is fairly implied here (X) 
that it was supposed th«re would du 
united or family prayer. The apostle 
is speaking of "dwelling with the 
wife,'' and of the right manner of 
treating her, and it is plainly sup- 
posed that united prayer would be 
one thing that would characterize 
their living together. He does not 
say that there should he prayer. He 
seems to take it for granted that there 
would hey and it may be remarked that 
where there is true religion in right 
exercise, there is prayer as a matter 
of course. The head of a family does 
not ask whether he must establish 
family worship. He does it as one of 
the spontaneous fruits of religion; 
as a thing concerning which no form- 
al command is necessary. Prayer 
in the family, as every where else, is 
a privilege ; and the true question to 
be asked on the subject is not wheth- 
er a man musty but whether he may 
pray. (2.) It is implied that there 
might be such a way of living as ef- 
fectually to hinder prayer; that is, 
to prevent its being offered aright, 
and to prevent any answer. This 
might occur in many ways. If the 
husband treated the wife unkindly; 
if he did not show her proper respect 
and affection ; if there were bickeri 
ings and jealousies and contentions 
between them, there could be no hope 
that acceptable prayer would be offer- 
ed. A spirit of strife; irritability and 
unevenness of temper ; harsh looks 
and unkind words ; a disposition eas- 
ily to take offense, and an unwilling- 
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being heirs together of the grace 
of life ; that your prayers be not 
hindered. 
8 Finally, &d ye all of one *» mind, 



a Rom. 18. 16. 



1 atyUmngtotht. 



ness to for^ve, all these prevent a 
"return or prayers." Acceptable 
prayer never can be o£fered in the 
tempest of passion, and there can be 
no doubt that the answer to prayer Is 
often "hindered" by the inequalities 
of temper, and the bickerings and 
strifes that exist in families. Yet 
how desirable it is that husband and 
wife should so live together that their 
prayers may not be hindered ! How 
desirable for their own peace and hap- 
piness in that relation ! how desirable 
lor the welfare of children ! In view 
of the exposition in this verse, we may 
remark (a) that Chris tianitv lias done 
much to elevate the femtde sex. It 
has taught that woman is an heir of 
the grace of life as well as man ; that, 
while she is inferior in bodily vigor, 
she is his equal in the most important 
respects ; that she is a fellow-traveler 
witti him to a higher world, and that 
in every way she is entitled to all the 
blessings which redemption confers 
as much as he is. This single truth 
has done more than all other things 
combined to elevate the female sex, 
and is all that is needful to raise her 
from her degradation all over the 
world. (6) They, therefore, who de- 
sire the elevation of the female sex, 
who see woman ignorant and degrad- 
ed in the dark parts of the earth, 
should be the mends of all well-di- 
rected efforts to send the Gospel to 
heathen lands. Every husband who 
has a pure and intelligent wife, and 
every rather who has an accomplish- 
ed daughter, and every brother who 
has a virtuous sister, should seek to 
spread the Gospel abroad. To that 
Gospel only he owes it that he has 
such a wife, daughter, sister ; and that 
Gospel which has given to him such 
an intelligent female friend would 
elevate woman every" where to the 
same condition. The obligation 
which he owes to religion in this re- 
spect can be discharged in no better 
way than by aiding m diffusing that 
Gospel which would make the wife, 
the daughter, the sister, every where 
what she is in his own dwelling, (c) 
Especially is this the duty of the 



having compassion one of anoth- 
er ; * love * as brethren, "be pitiful, 
le courteous : 
9 Not * rendering evil for evil, 

b 1 John 8. 18. e Matt. S. 44. Eph. 4. SS. 



Christian female. She^owes her ele- 
vation in society to Christianity, and 
what Christianity has made her it 
would make the sunken and debased 
of her own sex all over the earth : and 
how can she better show her gratitude 
than by aiding in any and every way 
to make that same Gospel known in 
the dark parts of the world ? {d) 
Christianity makes a happy home. 
Let the principles which are here en- 
joined by the apostle reign in any 
family, and that family will be one of 
intelligence, contentment, and peace. 
There IS a simple and easy way of be- 
ing happy in the family relation. It 
is to allow the spirit of Christ and his 
Gospel to reign there. That done, 
though there be poverty and disap- 
pointment, and sickness and cares 
and losses, yet there will be peace 
within, for there will be mutual love 
and the cheerful hope of a brighter 
world. Where that is wanting, no 
outward splendor, no costly furniture, 
no gilded equipage, no long train of 
servants, no wine or music or dances, 
can secure happiness in a dwelling. 
With all these things there may be 
the most corroding passions ; in the 
mansion where these things are, x>ale 
disease, disappointment, and death 
may come, and there will be nothing 
to console and support. 

8. Finally. As the last direction, or 
as general counsel in reference to your 
conduct in the relations of life. The 
apostle had specified most of the im- 
portant relations which Christians 
sustain (ch. ii. 13-25; ill. 1-7), and he 
now gives a general direction in re- 
gard to their conduct in all those re- 
lations. 1 Be ye aU of one mind. See 
Notes on Rom. xii. 16. The word 
here used {6fjL6<pptop) does not else- 
where occur in the New Testament. 
It means of the same mind; like-mind- 
ed; and the object is to secure har- 
mony in their views and feelings. 
f Having compassion one of another. 
Sympathizing ((rvfiira^rti^) ; entering 
into one another^ s feelings, and evinc- 
ing a regard for each other's welfere. 
See Notes on Rom. xii. 15. Comp. 1 
Cor. xii. 26; John xi. 85. The Greek 
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or railing for railing: but con- 
trariwise blessing; knowing that 
ye are thereunto called, that ye 
should inherit a blessing. 



■word here used does not elsewhere 
occar in the New Testament It de- 
scribes that state of mind which ex- 
ists when we enter into the feelings 
of others cm %f they were our own, as 
the di£ferent parts of the body are af- 
fected by that which affects one. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 26. ^ Love as 
brethren, Mai^., loving the; that is, 
the brethren. The Greek word (<^tX<i- 
iiK<bosi) does not elsewhere occur in 
the New Testament. It means loving 
otie* 8 brethren; that Is, lovingeach oth- 
er as Christian brethren. Kob., Lex. 
Thus it enforces the duty so often en- 
joined in the New Testament, that of 
love to Christians as brethren of the 
same family. See Notes on Rom. xii. 
10. Comp. Heb. xiii. 1 ; John xiii. 84. 
1 Be pitiful. The word here used 
(ivoTrXayvvo^) occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament, except in Eph. 
iv. 32, where it is rendered tender- 
hearted. See Notes on that verse. 
T[ Be courteous. This word also (</>tXd- 
d>pt»v) occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. It lAeims friendly-mind- 
ed, kindy courteous. Later editions of 
the New Testament, instead of this, 
read (rairtti/o^poMs) of a lowly or 
humble mind. See Hahn. The sense 
is not materially varied. In the one 
word the idea of friendliness is the one 
that prevails ; in the other that oi hu- 
mility. Christianitv requires both of 
these virtues, and either word accords 
with the general spirit of the Bible. 
The authtnity is In favor of the latter 
reading ; and though Christianity re- 
quires that we should be courteous 
and gentlemanly in our treatment of 
others, this text can hardly be relied 
on as a proof- text of that point. 

9. Not rendering evil for evil. See 
Notes on Matt. v. 39, 44 ; Rom. xii. 17. 
H Or railing for railing. See Notes on 
1 Tim. vi. 4. Compare Mark xv. 29; 
Luke xxiii. 39. ^But contrariwise 
blessing. In a spirit contrarv to this. 
See Notes on Matt. v. 44. HKnoioing 
that ye are thereunto called^ that ye 
should inherit a blessing. *^ Knowing 
that you were called to be Christians 
in order that you should obtain abless- 
ing infinite and eternal in the heavens. 



10. For *» he that will love life and 
see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile : 



a Pu. 84. 18, etc. 



Expecting such a blessing yourselves, 
you should be ready to scatter bless- 
ings on all others. You should be 
ready to bear all their reproaches, and 
to wish them well. The hope of eter- 
nal life should make your minds calm ; 
and the prospect that you are to be so 
exalted in heaven should fill your 
hearts with benignity and love toward 
them." There is nothing which is 
better fitted to cause our hearts to 
overflow with benignity — to make us 
readv to forgive all others when they 
forgive us— than the hope of salva- 
tion. Cherishing such a hope our- 
selves, we can not but wish that all 
others may share it, and this will lead, 
us to wish for them eveiy blessing. ' 
A man tvho has a hope of heaven 
should abound in every virtue, and 
show that he is a sincere well-wisher 
of the race. Why should one who 
expects soon to be in heaven harbor 
malice in his bosom? Why should 
he wish to injure a fellow-worm? 
How can he ? 

lO.ForhethatwUllovelife. Gr.,"He 
willing (SriXuv), or that ufills to love 
life." It implies that there is some 
positive desire to live; some active 
wish that life should be prolonged. 
This whole passage (ver. 10-1§ is 
taken, with some slight variations, 
from Psa. xxxiv. 1^16. In the Psalm 
this expression is, ** What man is he 
that desireth life, and loveth many 
days that he may see good." The 
sense is substantially the same. It is 
implied here that it is right to love 
life, and to desire to see many days. 
This desire is referred to by the Psalm- 
ist and by the apostle without any 
expression of disapprobation, and the 
way is shown by which length of days 
may be secured. Life is a blessing ; a 
precious g^ of God. We are taught 
so to regard it by the instinctive feel- 
ings of our nature ; for we are so made 
as to love it, and to dread its extinc- 
tion. Though we should be prepared 
to resign it when God commands, yet 
there are important reasons why we 
should desire to live. Among them 
are the following: (1.) Because, as al- 
ready intimated, life as such is to be 
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regarded as a blessing. We instiDct- 
ively shriuk back from death as one 
of the greatest evils; we stiudder at 
the thought of annihilation. It is not 
wrong to love that, in a proper de- 
gree, which by our very natnre we are 
prompted to love; and we are but 
acting out one of the universal laws 
which our Creator has impressed on 
us when, with proper submission to 
his will, we seek to lengthen out our 
days as far as possible. (2.) That we 
may see the works of God, and survey 
the wonders of his hand on earth. 
The world is full of wonders evinc- 
ing the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity ; and the longest life, nay, many 
such lives as are allotted to us here, 
could be well employed in studying 
his works and ways. (3.) That we 
may make preparation for eternity. 
Man mayy indeed, make preparation in 
a very brief period ; but the longest 
^life is not too much ta examine and 
'settle the question whether he have a 
well-founded hope of heaven. If he 
had nothing else to do, the longest 
life could be well employed in in- 
quiries that grow out of the question 
whether he Is fitted for the world to 
come. In the possibility, too, of be- 
ing deceived, and in view of the awful 
consequences that will result from de- 
ception, it is desirable that length of 
davs should be given us that we may 
bring the subject to the severest test, 
and BO determine it that we may go 
safe to the changeless world. (4.) 
That we may do good to others. We 
may, indeed, do good in another 
world; but there are many ways of 
doing good which are probably con- 
fined to this. What good we may do 
hereafter to the inhabitants of dis- 
tant worlds, or what ministrations, in 
company with angels, or without 
them, we mav exercise toward the 
friends of God on earth after we leave 
it, we do not know, but there are cer- 
tain things which we arc morally cer- 
tain we shall not be permitted to do 
in the V future world. We shall not 
(a) personally labor for the salvation 
of sinners by conversation and other 
direct efforts ; (b) we shall not illus- 
trate the influence of religion by ex- 
ample in sustaining us in trials, sub- 
duing and controlling our passions, 
and making us dead to the world ; (c) 
we shall not be permitted to pray for 
our impenitent friends and kindred, 
as we may now ; (d) we shall not have 



the opportunity of contributing of 
our substance for the spread ot the 
Gospel, or of going personally to 
preach the Gospel to the perishmg; 
(c) we shall not be employed in in- 
structing the ignorant, in advocating 
the cause of tne oppressed and the 
wronged, in seeking to remove the 
fetters from the slave, in dispensing 
mercy to the insane, or in visiting the 
prisoner in his lonely cell; {/) we 
shall not have it in our power to ad- 
dress a kind word to an impenitent 
child, or seek to guide him in paths 
of truth, purity, and salvation. What 
we can do personally and directly for 
the salvation of others is to be done 
in this world ; and considering how 
much there is to be done, and how 
useful life may be on the earth, it is 
an object which we should desire that 
our days may be lengthened out, and 
we should use all proper means that 
it may be done. While we should 
ever be ready and. willing to depart 
when God calls us to go; while we 
should not wish to linger on these 
mortal shores beyond the time when 
we may be useful to others, yet, as 
long as he permits us to live, we 
should regard life as a blessing, and 
should pray that, if it be his will, we 
may not be cut down in the midst of 
our way. • 

"Love not thy life, nor hate; but what 
then livest 
Live well : how long, or short, permit 
to Heaven.** Par. Lost. 

yiAnd see good days. In the Psalm 
(xxxiv. 12) this is, " and loveth many 
days, that he may see good.'' The 
quotation by Peter throughout the 
passage is taken from the SeptuaginL 
excepting that there is a change of 
the person from the second to the 
third— in the Psalm for example, " re- 
frain thy tongue from evil," etc., is in 
the quotation, **let him refrain his 
tongue from evil," etc. " Good days " 
are prosperous days; happy days; 
days of usefulness; days in which we 
may be respected and loved. %Let 
him refrain his tofiguefrom evil. The 
general meaning of all that is said here 
is, *' Let him le^ an upright and pious 
life ; doing evil to no one, but seek- 
ing the good of all men." To refrain 
the tongue from evil is to avoid all 
slander, falsehood, obscenity, and pro- 
faneness, and to abstain from uttering 
erroneous and false opinions. Comp. 
James L 26 ; iii. 2. fAtid his lips thai 
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the face of the Lord m* against I you, if ye be followers of that 
them that do evil. 1 which is good ? 

14 But and if ye suffer for right- 

a ProT. 16. 7. Rom. 8. 98. 



13 And " who is he that will harm 

1 upon. 



man what sve&i issues depend on life, 
and makes him, therefore, desiroas of 
livine to secure his own salvation, 
and the salvation of all others. II. 
Multitades lose their lives who would 
have preserved them if they had been 
under the influence of religion. To 
see this, we have only to reflect (a) on 
the millions who are cut off in war as 
the result of ambition and the want 
of religion ; (6) on the countless hosts 
cut down in middle life, or in youth, 
by intemperance, who would have 
been saved by religion; (c) on the 
numbers who are the victims of rag- 
ing passions, and who are cut off b^ 
the diseases which gluttony and li- 
centiousness engender; (d) on the 
multitude who liaU in duels, all of 
whom would have been saved by relig- 
ion ; (e) on the numbers who, as the 
result of disappointment in business 
or in love, close their own lives, who 
would have been enabled te bear up 
under their troubles if they had had 
religion ; and (/) on the numbers who 
are cut off from the earth as the pun- 
ishment of their crimes, all of whom 
would have continued to live if they 
had had true religion. III. God pro- 
tects the righteous. He does it by 
saving them from those vices by which 
the lives of so many are shortened; 
and often, we have no reason to doubt, 
in answer to their prayers, when but 
for those prayers they would have fall- 
en into crimes that w<mld have con- 
signed them to an early grave, or en- 
countered dangers from which they 
would have had no means of escape^ 
No one can doubt that in fact those 
who are truly religious are saved from 
the sins which consign millions to the 
tomb ; nor is there any less reason to 
doubt that a protecting shield is often 
thrown before the children of God 
.when in danger. Comp. Psa. xci. 

18. And toho is he that will harm 
yoUy if ye be followers of that which 
is good? This question is meant to 
imply that as a general thing they 
need apprehend no evil if theylead an 
upright and benevolent life. The idea 
is, that God would in general protect 
them, though the next verse shows 
that the apostle did not mean to teach 
that there would be absolute security, 



for it is implied there that they might 
be called to suffer for righteousness' 
sakQ. While it is true that the Saviour 
was persecuted by wicked men, though 
his life was wholly spent in doing 
good ; while it is true that the apos- 
tles were put to death, though follow- 
ing his example ; and while it is true 
that good men have often suffered per- 
secution, though laboring only to do 
good, still it is true as a general thing 
that a life of integrity andbenevolence 
conduces to safety, even in a wicked 
world. Men who are upright and 
pure ; who live to do good to others ; 
who are characteristically benevolent; 
and who are imitators of God, are 
those who usually pass life in most 
tranquillity and security,and are often 
safe when nothing else would give se- 
curity butconfldence in theirintegrity. 
A man of a holy and pure life may, 
under the protection of God, rely on 
that character to carry him safely 
through the world, and to bring him 
at last to an honored grave. Or should 
he be calumniated when living, and 
his sun set under a cloud, still his 
name will be vindicated, and justice 
will be done to him when he is dead. 
The world ultimately judges right re- 
specting character, and renders *^ hon- 
or to whom honor is due." Comp. 
Psa. XXX vii. 3-6. 

14. £ut and if ye wffer for right- 
eousness^ sake, implying that though, 
in general, a holy character would 
constitute safety, yet that there was a 
possibility that thev might suffer per- 
secution, i^omp. Notes on Mat£ v. 
10; 2 Tim. iii. 12. 1 Hajmy are ye. 
Perhaps alluding to what the Saviour 
says in Matt. v. 10 : ** Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness* sake.*' On the meaning of the 
word happy or blessed, see Notes on 
Matt. V. S. The meaning here is not 
that they would find positive enjoy- 
ment in persecution on account of 
righteousness, but that they were to 
regard it as a blessed condition ; that is, 
as a condition that might be favorable 
to salvation, and they were not, there- 
fore, on the whole, to regard it as an 
evil. H And be not afraid of their ' 
terror. Of any thing which they can 
do to cause terror. There is evidently 
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cousness' sake, happy are ye; and 
** be not ateid of their terror, 
neither be troubled ; 



alM.8.13,13; 61.13. 



an allusion here to Isa. viii. 12, 13 : 
"Neither fear ye their fear, nor be 
afraid. Sanctify the Lord of hosts 
himself; and let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread." See 
Notes on that passage. Comp. Isa. li. 
12 ; Matt. x. 28. \ Neither he troubled. 
With apprehension of danger. Comp. 
Notes on John xiv. 1. If we are true 
Christians, we have really no reason 
to be alarmed in view of any -thing 
that can happen to us. God is our 
protector, and he is abundantly able 
to vanquish all our foes ; to uphold 
us in all our trials; to conduct us 
through the valley of death, and to 
bring us to heaven. "All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or deaths 
or things present, or things to come." 
1 Cor. ill. 21, 22. 

15. But sanctify the Lord Ood in 
your hearts. In Isaiah (viii. 13) this 
is, " Sanctify the Lord of hosts him- 
self*" that is, in that connection, re- 
gard him as your Protector, and be 
afraid of him, and not of what man can 
do. The sense in the passage before 
us is, ** In your hearts, or in the affec- 
tions of the soul, regard the Lord God 
as holy, and act toward • him with 
that confidence which a proper respect 
for one so great and so holy demands. 
In the midst ofdanger8,be not intimi- 
dated; dread not what man can do, 
but evince proper reliance on a holy 
God, and flee to him with the confi- 
dence which isdue to one so glorious." 
This contains, however, a more gen- 
eral direction, applicable to Christians 
at all times. It is, that in our hearts 
we are to esteem God as a holy being, 
and in all our deportment to act to- 
ward him as such. The dtj^t of 
Peter in quoting the passage from 
Isaiah was to lull the fears of those 
whom he addressed,andpreservethem 
from alarm in view of the persecutions 
to which they might be exposed ; the 
trials which would be brought upon 
them by men. Thus, in entire accord- 
ance with the sentiment as employed 
by Isaiah, he- says, "Be not afraid of 
their terror, neither be troubled ; but 
sanctify the Lord God in your hearts." 
That is, "in order to keep the mind 
calm in trials, sanctify the Lord in 

H 



15 But sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts ; and * "be ready always 
to give an answer to every man 

6 Pm. 119.46. 



your hearts ; regard him as your holy 
God and Saviour; make him vour 
refuge. This will allay your rears, 
and secure you from all that you 
dread." The sentiment of the pas- 
sage then is, that the sanctifying of the 
Lwd Ood in our Jiearts^ or proper con- 
fidence in him as a holy and righteous 
Oody mil deliver us from fear. As this 
is a very important sentiment for 
Christians, it may be proper, in order 
to a just exposition of the passage, to 
dwell a moment on it. I. What is 
meant by our sanctifying the Lord 
God? It can not mean to make him 
holy, for he is perfectly holy whatever 
may be our estimate of him, and our 
views of him evidently can make no 
change in his character. The mean- 
ing, therefore, must be, that we should 
regard him as holy in our estimate of 
him, or in the feelings which we have 
toieard him. This may include the 
following things : (1.) To esteem or re- 
gard him as a holy being, in contra- 
distinction from all those feeling? 
which rise up in the heart against 
him — the feelin&:8 of complaining and 
murmuring under his dispensations, 
as if he were severe and harsh ; the 
feelings of dissatisfaction with his 
government, as if it were partial and 
unequal ; the feelings of rebellion, as 
if his claims were unfounded or un- 
just. (2.) To desire that he may be 
regarded by others as holy, in accord- 
ance with the petition in the Lord's 
Prayer (Matt. vi. 9), " HaUowed be thy 
name;" that is, "let thy name be es- 
teemed to be hoiy every where;" a feel- 
ing in opposition to that which is re- 
gardless of the honor which he may 
receive in the world. When we esteem 
a friend, we desire that all due respect 
should be shown him by others ; we 
wish that all who know him should 
have the same views that we have; 
we are sensitive to his honor lust in 
proportion as we love him. (3.) To 
act tovoard him as holy; that is, to 
obey his laws, and acquiesce in his 
requirements, as if they were just and 
good. This implies (a) that we are to 
speak of him as holy, in opposition 
to the language of disrespect and irrev- 
erence so common among mankind ; 
(&) that we are to flee to him in trouble. 
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in contradistinction from withliolding 
our hearts from him, and flying to 
otiier sources of.consolation and sup- 

Sort. II. Wliat is it to do this in the 
eart? "Sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts ;^^ that is, in contradis- 
tinction from an external service. 
This may imply the following things : 
(1.) In contradistinction from a mere 
intellectual assent to the proposition 
that he is holy. Many admit into 
their creeds the doctrine that God is 
holy, who never suffer the sentiment 
to find its way to the heart. All is 
ri^ht on this subject in the articles 
oi their faith ; all in their hearts may 
be murmuring and complaining. In 
their creeds he is spoken of as just 
and good; in their hearts they regard 
him as partial and unjust, as severe 
and stem, as unamiable and cruel. 
(2.) In contradistiuction from a mere 
outward form of devotion. In our 
prayers, and in our hymns, we, of 
course, "ascribe holiness to our 
Maker." But how much of this is 
the mere language of form ! How lit- 
tle does the heart accompany it! 
And even in the most solemn and 
sublime ascriptions of praise, how 
often are the feelings of the heart en- 
tirely at variance with what is ex- 
pressed by the Hps! What would' 
more justly offend us than for a pro- 
, fessed fiiend to approach us with the 
language of friendship, when every 
feelmg of his heart belied his expres- 
sions, and we knew that his honeyed 
words were false and hollow ! III. 
Such a sanctifying of the Lord in our 
hearts will save us from fear. We 
dread danger, we dread sickness, we 
dread death, we dread the eternal 
world. We are alarmed when our 
affairs are tending to bankruptcy ; we 
arc alarmed when a friend is sick and 
ready to die ; we are alarmed if our 
country is invaded by a foe, and the 
enemy already approaches our dwell- 
ing. The sentiment in the passage 
before us is that, if we sanctify the 
Lord God with proper affections, we 
shall be delivered from these alarms, 
and the mind will be calm. (1.) The 
fear of the Lord, as Leigh ton (in he.) 
expresses it, "as greatest, overtops 
and nullifies all lesser fears ; the heart 
possessed with this fear hath no room 
for the other." It is an absorbing 
emotion, making every thing else 
comparatively of no importance. If 
we fear God, we have nothing else to 



fear. The highest emotion which 
there can be in the soul is the fear of 
God; and when that cifists, the soul 
will be calm amid all that mi^ht tend 
otherwise to disturb it. " What time 
I am afraid," says David, " I will trust 
in thee." Psa. Ivi. 3. "We are not 
careful," .said Daniel and his friends, 
" to answer thee, O king. Our God. 
can deliver us ; but if not, we will not 
worship the image." Dan. iii. 16. 
(2.) If we sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts, there will be a belief that he 
will do all things toell^ and the mind 
will be calm. However dark his dis- 
pensations may be, %e shall be as- 
sured that every thing is ordered 
aright. In a storm at sea, a child may 
be calm when he feels that his father 
is at the helm, and assures him that 
there is no danger. In a battle, the 
mind of the soldier may be calm, if 
he have confidence in his commander, 
and he assures him that all is safe. So 
in any thing, if we have the assurance 
that the best thing is done that can be ; 
that the issues will all be right, tlie 
mind will be calm. But in this re- 
spect the highest confidence that can 
exist is that which is reposed in God. 
(3.) There will be the assurance that 
all is safe. "Though I walk," says 
David, "through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with ine." Psa. xxili. 4. 
" The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall 1 fear? The Lord 
is the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid?" P6a.xxvii.l. "God 
is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble; therefore 
will not we fear though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea ; 
though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof." 
Psa. xlvi. 1-3. Let us ever then re- 

Eird the Lord as holy, just, and good, 
et us flee to him in all the trials of 
the present life, and in the hour of 
death repose on his arm. Every oth- 
er source of trust will fail ; and what- 
ever else may be our reliance, when 
the hour of anguish approaches, that 
reliance will fail, and that which we 
dreaded will overwhelm us. Nor 
riches, nor honors, nor earthly friends, 
can save us from those alarms, or be a 
security for our souls when " the rains 
descend, and the floods come, and the 
winds bio w V upon us. 1[ And be 7'eady 
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alwayn. That is, (a) be always aJbUe 
to do it; have such reasons for the 
hope that is fn you that they fan be 
stated ; or, have good and substantial 
reasons; and (&) be willing to state 
those reasons on all proper occasions. 
No man ought to entertain opinions 
for which a good reason can not be 
given; and every man ought to be 
willing to state the grounds of his hope 
on all proper occasions. A Christian 
should have such intelligent views of 
the truth of his reli^on, and such con- 
stant evidence in his own heart and 
life that he is a child of God, as to be 
able at any time to satisfy a candid in- 
quirer that the Bible is a revelation 
from heaven, and that it is proper for 
him to cherish the hope of salvation. 
IF To give an ansicer. Gr., an apology 
{AiroXoyiav). This word formerly did 
not mean, as the word apology does 
now, an excuse for any thing that is 
done as if it were wrong, but a defense 
of any thing. We apply the word 
now to denote something written or 
said in extenuation of what appears 
to others to be wrong, or what might 
be construed as wrong, as when we 
make an apology to others for not 
fulfilling an engagement, or for some 
conduct which might be construed as 
designed neglect. The word origin- 
ally, however, referred rather to that 
which was thought not to be true than 
that which might be construed as 
wrong ; and the defense or ** apology " 
which Christians were to make of 
their religion was not on the suppo- 
sition that others would re^rd it as 
torong^ but in order to show them that 
it was true. The word here used is 
rendered defense. Acts xxii. 1 ; Phil. i. 
7, 17; answer. Acts xxv. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 
3; 2 Tim.iv.l6; 1 Peter iii.l5; and 
clearing of yourselves in 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
We are not to hold ourselves ready 
to make an apology for our religion 
as if it were a wrong thing to be a 
Christian; but we are always to be 
ready to give reasons for regarding it 
as true. Tf To every man that asketh 
you. Any one has a right respectfully 
u> ask another on what grounds he 
regards his religion as true, for all 
men have a common interest in relig- 
ion, and in knowing what is the truth 
on the subject., liany man, therefore, 
asks us candidly and respectfully by 
what reasons we have been led to em- 
brace the Gospel, and on what grounds 
we regard it as true, we arc under ob- 



ligation to state those grounds in the 
best manner that we are able. We 
should regard it, not a^ an impertinent 
intrusion into our private affairs, but 
as an opportunity of doing good to 
others, and to honor the Master whom 
we serve. Nay, we should hold our- 
selves in readiness to state the grounds 
of our faith and hopcj whatever may 
be the* motive of the inquirer, and in 
whatever manner the request may be 
made. Those who were persecuted 
for their religion were under obliga- 
tion to make as good a defense of it 
as they could, and to state to their 
persecutors the ** reason" of the hope 
which they entertained. And so now, 
if a man attack our religion; if he rid- 
icule us for being Christians; if he 
tauntingly ask us what reason we 
have for believing the Bible to be 
true, it is better to tell him in a kind 
manner, and to meet his taunt with a 
kind and strong argument, than to 
become angry, or to turn away with 
contempt. The best way to disarm 
him is to show him that by embracing 
religion we are not fools in under- 
standing, and, by a kind temper^ to 
convince him that the influence or re- 
ligion over us when we are abused and 
insulted is a ** reason" why we should 
love our religion, aitd why he should 
too. IF A reason of the hope that is in 
you. Gr., "an aa»Mnf(\oy 01/). That 
is, you are to state on what ground 
you cherish that hope. This refers 
to the whole ground of our hope, and 
includes evidently two things: (1.) 
The reason why we regard Christian- 
ity as true, or as famishing a ground 
of hope for men ; and (2.) The reason 
which we have ourselves for cherish- 
ing a hope of heaven ; or the experi- 
mental and practical views which we 
have of religion, which constitute a 
just ground of hope. It is not im- 
probable that the former of these was 
more directly in the eye of the apos- 
tle than the latter, though both seem 
to be implied in the direction to state 
the reasons which ought to satisfy 
others that it is proper for us to cher- 
ish the hope of heaven. The first part 
of this duty— that we are to state the 
reasons why we regard the system of 
religion which we have embraced as 
true — implies that we should be ac- 
quainted- with the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, and be able to 
state them to others. Christianity 
is founded on evidence; and though it 
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that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you with meekness 
and * fear. 
16 Having a good conscience ; 
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can not be supposed that every Chris- 
tian will be able to understand all 
that is involved in what are caUed the 
evidences of Christianity, or to meet all 
the objections of the enemies of the 
Gospel, yet every man who becomes 
a Christian should have such intelli- 

fent views of religion, and of the evi- 
ences of the truth of the Bible, that 
he can show to others that the relig- 
ion which he has embraced has claims 
to their attention, or that it is not a 
mere matter of education, of tradition, 
or of feeling. It should also be an 
object with every Christian to increase 
his acquaintance with the evidences 
of the truth of religion, not only for 
his own stability and comfort in the 
&iith, but that he may be able to de- 
fend religion if attacked, or to guide 
others if they are desirous of knowing 
what is truth. The second part of this 
duty, that we state the reasons which 
we have for cherishing the hope of 
heaven as a personal matter, implies 
(a) that there should be^ in fact, a well- 
founded hope of heaven ; that is, that 
we should have evidence that we are 
true Christians, since it is impossible 
to give a ^^ reason" of the hope that 
is in us unless there are reasons for 
it; (b) that we should be able to state 
in a clear and intelligent manner what 
constitutes evidence of piety, or What 
should be reasonably regarded as such; 
and (c) that we should be ever ready 
to state these reasons. A Christian 
should always be willing to converse 
about his religion. He should have 
such a deep conviction of its truth, 
of its importance, and of his personal 
interest in it ; he should have a hope 
so firm, so cheering, so sustaining, 
that he will be always prepared to 
converse on the prospect of heaven, 
and to endeavor to lead others to walk 
in the path to life. Tf With meekness. 
With modesty ; without any spirit of 
ostentation ; with gentleness of man- 
ner. This seems to be added on the 
supposition that they sometimes 
might be rudely assailed; that the 
^[uestions might be proposed in a spir- 
it of cavil ; that it might be done m a 
taunting or insulting manner. Even 



that whereas they speak evil of 
you, as of evil-doers, they may be 
ashamed that falsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christ. 



though this should be done, they were 
not to fall into a passion, to manifest 
resentment, or to retort in an angry 
and revengeful manner, but in a cSm 
and gentle spirit they were to state 
the reasons of their faith and hope, and 
leave the matter there. 1[ A^id fear. 
Marg., reverence. The sense seems to 
be, "in the fear of God ; with a seri- 
ous and reverent spirit ; as in the pres- 
ence of him who sees and hears all 
things." It evidently does not mean 
with the fear or dread of those, who 
propose the question, but with that 
serious and reverent frame of mind 
which is produced by a deep impres- 
sion of the importance of the subject, 
and a conscious sense of the presence 
of God. It follows, from the injunc- 
tion of the apostle here, (1) that ev- 
ery professing Christian should have 
clear and intelligent views of his own 
personal interest in religion, or such 
evidences of piety that they can be 
stated to others, and that they can be 
made satisfactory to other minds ; (2) 
that every Christian, however humble 
his rank, or however unlettered he 
may be, may become a valuable de- 
fender of the truth of Christianity ; 
(3) that we should esteem it a privi- 
lege to bear our testimony to the 
truth and value of religion, and to 
stand up as the advocates of truth in 
the world. Though we may be rude- 
ly assailed, it is an honor to speak in 
defense of religion; though we are 
persecuted and reviled, it is a privi- 
lege to be permitted in any way to 
show our fellow-men that there is 
such a thing as true religion, and that 
man may cherish the hope of heaven. 
16. Having a good conscience. That 
is, a conscience that does pot accuse 
you of having done wrong. What- 
ever may be the accusations of your 
enemies, so live that you may be at 
all times conscious of uprightness. 
Whatever you suffer, see that you do 
not suffer the pangs inflicted by a 
guilty conscience, the anguish of re- 
morse. On the meaning of the word 
conscience^ see Notes on Rom. ii. 15. 
The word properly means the judg- 
ment of the mind respecting right 
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and wrong; or the judgment which 
the mind passes on the morality or 
immorality of its own actions, when 
it instantly approves or condemns 
them. There is always a feeling of 
obligation connected with the opera- 
tions of conscience, which precedes, 
attends, and follows our actions. 
"Conscience is first occupied in as- 
certaining our duty, before we pro- 
ceed to action ; then in judging of our 
actions when performed." A ** good 
conscience" implies two things: (1.) 
That it is properly enlightened to 
know what is right and wrong, or that 
it be not under the dominion of igno- 
rance, superstition, or fanaticism, 
prompting us to do what would be a 
violation of the divine law ; and (2) 
that its dictates are always obeyed. 
Without the first of these— clear views 
of that which is right and wrong — 
conscience becomes an unsafe guide ; 
for it merely prompts ns to do what 
we esteem to be right, and if our views 
of what is right and wrong are erro- 
neous, we may be prompted to do 
what may be a direct violation of the 
law of God. Paul thought he " oughV^ 
to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth (Acts xxvl. 
9); the Saviour said, respecting his 
disciples, that the time would come 
when whosoever should kill them 
would think that they were doing 
God service (John xvi. 2); and Solo- 
mon says, "There Is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death." 
Prov. xlv. 12 ; xvi. 25. Under an nn- 
cnllghtenedandmisgulded conscience, 
with the plea and pretext of religion, 
the most atrocious crimes have oeen 
committed ; and no man should Infer 
tliat he Is certainly doing right be- 
cause he follows the promptings of 
conscience. No man. Indeed, should 
act against the dictates of his con- 
science; but there may have been a 
previous wrong in not using proper 
means to ascertain what is right. Con- 
science is not revelation, nor does it 
answer the purpose of a revelation. 
It communicates no new truth to the 
soul, and is a safe guide only so far as 
the mind has been properly enlight- 
ened to see what is truth and duty. 
Its office is to prompt us to the perform- 
ance of duty J not to determine what is 
right. The other thine requisite that 
we may have a good conscience Is 
that its decisions should be obeyed. 



Conscience is appointed to be the 
"vicegerent" of God in inflicting 
punishment, if his commands are not 
obeyed. It pronounces a sentence on 
our own conduct. Its penalty is re- 
morse ; and that penalty will be de- 
manded if its promptings be not re- 
garded. It is an admirable device, as 
a part of the moral government of 
God, urging man to the performance 
of duty, and. In case of disobedience, 
making the mind Its own executioner. 
There is no penalty that will more 
certainly be Inflicted, sooner or later, 
than that incurred by a guilty con- 
science. It needs no witnesses; no 
process for arresting the offender; 
no array of Judges and executioners; 
no stripes, imprisonment, or bonds. 
Its inflictions will follow the offender 
into the most secluded retreat; over- 
take him In his most rapid flight ; find 
him out In northern snows or on the 
sands of the equator; go Into the most 
splendid palaces; se^ out the vic- 
tim when he is safe from all the ven- 
geance that man can inflict; pursue 
him into the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, or arrest him as a fugitive In 
distant worlds. No one, therefore, 
can overestimate the importance of 
having a good conscience. A true 
Christian should aim, by incessant 
study and prayer, to know what is 
right, and then always do it^ no matter 
wnat may be the consequences. 
IF That whereas they speak evil of you. 
They who are your enemies and per- 
secutors. Christians are not^to hope 
that men will always speak well of 
them. Matt. V. 11 ; Luke Ti. 26. ^As 
evil-doers. See Notes on chap. II. 12. 
TF They may be ashamed. They may 
see that they have misunderstood your 
conduct, and regret that they nave 
treated you as they have. We should 
expect, if we are faithful and true, 
that even our enemies will yet appre- 
ciate our motives and do us justice. 
Comp. Psa. xxxvii. 5, 6. 1[ That falsely 
accuse your good conversation in Christ, 
Your good conduct as Christians. 
They may accuse you of insincerity, 
hypocrisy, dishonesty; of being en- 
emies of the state, or of monstrous 
crimes ; but the time will come when 
they will see their error, and do you 
justice. See Notes on chap. ii. 12. 

17. For It Is better, if the wUl of God 
be so. That is. If God see it to be 
necessary for your own good that you 
should suffer, it is better that yo 
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n For it is better, if the wUl of 
God be so, that ye suffer for well 
doing than for evil doing. 
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should suffer for doing well than for 
crime. God often sees it to be neces- 
sary that his people should suffer. 
There are effects to be accomplished 
by affliction which can be secured in 
no other way ; and some of the hap- 
piest results on the soul of a Christian, 
some of the brightest traits of charac- 
ter, are the eflect of trials. But it 
should be our care that our sufferings 
should not be brou&^ht upon us for our 
own crimes or follies. No man can 
promote bis own highest ^ood by do- 
ing wrong, and then enduring the pen- 
alty which his sin incurs ; and no one 
should do wrong with any expectation 
that it may be overruled for his own 
good. If we are to suffer, let it be by 
the direct hand of God, and not by 
any fault of our own. If we suffer 
then, we shall have the testimony of 
our own conscience in our favor, and 
the feeling that we may go to God for 
support If we suffer for our faults, 
in addition to the outward pain of 
body, we shall endure the severest 
pangs which man can suffer — those 
which the guilty mind inflicts on it- 
self. 

18. For Christ also huth once steered 
for sins. Comp. Notes on chap. ii. 
xl. The design of the apostle in this 
reference to the sufferings of Christ 
is evidently to remind them that he 
suffered as an innocent being, and not 
for any wrOng-doing, and to encourage 
and comfort them in their suffering 
by his example. The reference to his 
sufferings leads him (ver. 18-22) into 
a statement of the various ways in 
which Christ suffered, and of his ulti- 
mate triumph. By his example in his 
sufferings, and by his final triumph, the 
apostle would encourage those whom 
he addressed to bear with patience the 
sorrows to which their religion ex- 
posed them. He assumes it as true 
that all suffering for adhering to the 
Gospel is the result of well-doing; 
and for an encouragement in their 
trials, he refers them to the example 
of Christ, the highest instance that 
ever was, or ever will be, both of well- 
doing, and of suffering on account of 
it The expression, "hath once suf- 
fered," in the New Testament, means 
once in the sense that it is not to oc- 



18 For Christ • also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just * for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to 
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cur again. Comp. Heb. vii. 27. The 
particular point here, however, is not 
that he once suffered ; it is that he had 
in fact suffered, and that in doing it 
he had left an example for them to 
follow. ^ The just fw the unjust. The 
one who was just {6iKaiost\ on account 
of, or in the place of, those who were 
unjust (vxi/o ddiKwv) ; or one who was 
righteous, on account of those who 
were wicked. Comp. Notes on Rom. 
V. 6; 2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. ix. 28. The 
idea on which the apostle would par- 
ticularly fix their attention was that 
he ^^aB just or innocent. Thus he was 
an example to those who suffered for 
well-doing. 1 That Tie might bring us 
to Ood. That his death might be the 
means of reconciling sinners to God. 
Comp. Notes on John iii. 14 ; xii. 82. 
It is through that death that mercy 
is proclaimed to the guilty ; it is by 
that alone that God can be reconciled 
to men ; and the fact that the Son of 
God loved men, and gave himself a 
sacrifice for them, enduring such bitter 
sorrows, is the most powerful appeal 
which can be made to mankind to in- 
duce them to return to God. There 
is no appeal which can be made to us 
on any sulyect more powerful than 
one drawn from the fact that another 
sixers on our account. We could 
resist the argument which a father, a 
mother, or a sister would use to re- 
claim us from a course of sin ; but if 
we perceive that our conduct involves 
them in suffering, that fact has a power 
over us which nomere argument could 
have. IF Being put to death in thejlesk. 
As a man; in his human nature. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. i. S, 4. There 
is evidentlv a contrast here between 
" the flesh " in which it is said he was 
"put to death," and "the spirit" by 
which it is said that he vias "quick- 
ened." The words " in thejlesh^^ are 
clearly designed to denote something 
that yf as peculiar in his death ; for it is 
a departure from the usual method of 
speaKing of death. How singular it 
would be to say of Isaiah, Paul, or 
Peter, that they were put to death in 
the flesh ! How obvious would it be to 
ask. In what other wav are men usu- 
ally put to death ? What was there 
peculiar in their case which would 
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distiogiiish their death finom the death ' 
of others ? The use of this Ijingiuige, 
therefore, would suggest the thought 
at once, that thonsfa, in r^ard to that 
-which was property expr^sed by Uie 
phrase " theJUAy^'' they died, yet that 
tiiere was something ^se in respect 
to which they did not die. Thus, if it 
were said of a man that he was de- 
prived of his rights as a faJthery it 
would be implied that in other respects 
he was not deprived of his ri^ts; and 
this would be especially true if it were 
added that he continued to enjoy his , 
ri^ts as a neighbor, or as holdui|^an , 
omce under Uie government. The 
onWproper inquiry, then, in this place - 
is. What is fiiiriy implied in the phrase, ' 
the fiahf Does it mean simply hi* 
J)ody^ as distingiushed from his human 
sold? Or does it refer to him OS a man, 
as distinguished from some higher nat- 
ure over which death had no power ? 
Now that the latter is the meaning 
seems to me to be apparent, for these 
reasons: (1.) It is the usual way of • 
denoting the human nature of the Lord 
Jesus, or of saying that he became in- ' 
camate, or was a man, to speak of his 
being in the flesh. Rom. L 2 : ** Made ' 
of the seed of David according to the 
flesh." John L 14: "And the Word 
was made flesh." 1 Tmi. iiL 16: *' God \ 
was manifest in the flesh." 1 John ' 
iv. 2 : " Every spirit that confesseth ' 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is of God." 2 John 7: "Who con- 
fess not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh." (2.) So &r as appears, the 
effect of death on the human mnd of 
the Redeemer was the same as in the 
case of the soul of any other person ; 
in other words, the effect of death in 
his case was not confined to the mere 
body or the flesh. Death, with him, 
was what death is in any other case 
— the separation of the soul and body, 
with all the attendant pain of Ruch a 
separation. It is not true that his 
" A«aA," as such, died, without the or- 
dinary accompaniments of death on 
the soul, l6 tlmt it could be said that 
the one died, and the other was kept 
alive. The purposes of the atonement 
required that he should meet death in 
the usual form ; that the great laws 
which operate every where else in re- 
gard to dissolution, should exist in his 
case ; nor is there in the Scriptures 
any intimation that there was, in this 
respect, any thing peculiar in his case. 
If lus soul had been exempt from what- 



ever there is involved in death in re- 
lation to the spirit, it is unaccountable 
that there is no hint on this point in 
the sacred narrative. But if Uiis be so, 
then the expression "in the flesh" re- 
fers to him as a man, and means that, 
so fiir as his human nature was con- 
cerned, he died. In another impor- 
tant respect, he did mot die. On the 
meaning of the word>lesft in the New 
Testament, see Notes on Rom. i. S. 
^ Bui qtueiemed. Made alive (^cMnrour- 
^el«). This does not mean lupt oUce^ 
huimadeaUte; recalled to life ; rean- 
imated. The word is never used in 
the sense of maintained aZtee, or pre- 
forved alive. Compare the following 
places, which are the only ones in 
which it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment John V. 21, twke; John vi. 63 ; 
Rom.iv.l7; viiLU; lCor.xv.86,45; 
lTiin.vL13; IPetiiLlS; inaUwhich 
it is rendered qttidtemed, qmduH, qmek- 
eneth; 1 Cor. xv. 22, &e made alwe; 2 
Cor. iiL 6, giveth life; and GaL iii 21, 
hate gwen life, " Once the word refers 
to God, as he who giveth life to all 
creatures— 1 Tim.vi. 13; three times 
it refers to the life-civine power of 
the Holy Ghost, or ofthe doctrines of 
the Gospel— John vL 63; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
Gal. iiL 21; seven times it is used with 
direct reference to the raisin^of the 
dead— John v. 21 ; Rom. iv. 17; viiL 
11; 1 Cor. XV. 22, 36, 45; 1 Pet iu. la" 
See Bibl. Jiepos,, April, 1845, p. 269. 
See also Passow, and Robinson, Lae. 
The sense, then, can not be that in 
reference to his soul or spirit he was 
preserved alive when his body died, but 
that there was some agency or power 
rettoring him to life, or reanimating 
him after he was dead. ^BytheSpirU, 
The common reading in the Greek is 
TCB narev/uoTi — ^with the article the — 
''the Spirit" Hahn, Tittman, and 
Griesbach omit the article, and then 
the reading is, "quickened in spirit;" 
and thus the reading corresponds with 
the former expression, "in flesh" 
(<rapKt), where the article also is want- 
ing. The word ^nrt^ so &r as the 
mere use of the word is concerned, 
mi^t refer to his own soul, to his 
divme nature, or to the Holy Spirit 
It is evident (1) that it does not refer 
to his own soul, for, (a) as we have seen, 
the reference in the former clause is to 
his human nature, including all that 
pertained to him as a man, body and 
soul; (6) there was no power in his 
own spirit, regarded as the spirit or 
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God, being put to • death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spir- 
it; 

a Rom. 4. 95. 



19 By which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in pris- 



on: 
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soul appertaining to his human nature, 
to raise him up from the dead, any 
more than there is such a power in 
any other human soul. That power 
does not belong to a human soul in 
any of its relations or conditions. 
(2.) It seems equally clear that this 
does not refer to the Holy Spirit, or 
the Third Person of the Tnnity, for it 
may be doubted whether the work of 
raising the dead is any where ascribed 
to that Spirit. His peculiar province 
is to enlighten, awaken, convict, con- 
vert, and sanctify the soul ; to apply 
the work of redemption to the hearts 
of men, and to lead them to God. 
This influence is moraly not physical: 
an influence accompanying t?ie truths 
not the exertion of mere physical poM«r. 
(3.Ut remains, then, that the reference 
is to his own divine nature — a nature 
by which he was restored to life after 
he was crucified — to the Son of God, 
re^rded as the Second Person of the 
Trinity. This appears, not only from 
thefacts above stated, but also (a) from 
the connection. It is stated that it was 
in or by this Spirit that he went and 
preached in the days of Noah. But it 
was not his Spirit as a man that did 
this, for his human soul had then no 
existence. Yet it seems that he did 
this personally or directly, and not by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, for 
it is said that ** Ae went and preached." 
The reference, therefore, can not be to 
the Hol^Ghost, and the fair conclusion 
is that it refers to his divine nature. 
(6) This accords with what the apostle 
Paul savs (Rom. i. 3, 4) : ** Which was 
made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh" — that is, in respect to his 
human nature— "and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness " — that is, in 
respect to his divine nature — *'by the 
resu rrection from the dead. ' ' See Notes 
on that passage, (c) It accords with 
what the Saviour himself says (John 
X. 17, 18): "I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and 1 
have power to take it again." This 
must refer to* his divine nature, for it 
is impossible to conceive that ahuman 
soul should have the power of restoring 



its former tenement, the body, to life. 
See Notes on the passage. The con- 
clusion, then, to which we have come, 
is that the passage means that, as a 
man, a human being, he was put to 
death ; in respect to a higher nature, or 
by a higher nature, here denominated 
Spirit (HveD/ia), he was restored to 
life. As a man, he died ; as the incar- 
nate Son of God, the Messiah, he was 
made alive again by the power of his 
own divine Spirit, and exalted to 
heaven. Comp. Robinson^s Lex. on 
the word Uvivfia^ C. 

19. By vohich. Evidently by the 
Spirit referred to in the previous verse 
— iv CO — the divine nature of the Son 
of God ; that by which he was " quick- 
ened" again after he had been put to 
death; the Son of God regarded as a 
divine being, or in that same nature 
which afterward became incarnate, 
and whose agency was eniployed in 
quickening the man Christ Jesus, who 
had been put to death. The meaning 
is, that the same ** Spirit" which was 
efficacious in restoring him to life, 
after he was put to death, was that by 
which he preached to the spirits in 
prison. %He went. To wit, in the 
days of Noah. No particular stress 
should be laid here on the phrase *' he 
wenV The literal sense is, '* he Jutv- 
ing goncj preached," etc. — noptv^^U. 
It is well known that such expressions 
are often redundant in Greek writers, 
as in others. So Herodotus: "To 
these things they spake^ sayifig " — for 
they said. "And he, speaking^ said / * 
that is, he said. So Eph. ii. 17 : " And 
came and preached peace," etc. Matt, 
ix. 13 : "But go and learn what that 
meaneth," etc. So God is often rep- 
resented as comingy as descending^ etc., 
when he brings a message to mankind. 
Thus Gen. xi. 5: "The I^ord came 
down to see the city and the tower." 
Exod. xix. 20 : " The Lord came down 
upon Mount Sinai." Numb. xi. 25: 
" The Lord came down in a cloud." 
2 Sam. xxii. 10: "He bowed the 
heavens, and came doion.^^ The idea, 
however, would be conveyed by this 
language that he did this personally^ 
or by himself y and not merely by em- 
ploying the agency of another. It 
would then be implied here that. 
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though the instrumentality of Noah 
was employed, yet that it was done 
not by the Holy Spirit, but by him 
who afterward became incarnate. 
On the supposition, therefore, that 
this whole pa8sa.8:e refers to his preach- 
ing to the antediluvians in the time 
of Noah, and not to the "spirits" 
pfler they were confined in prison, 
tliis is language which the apostle 
would have properly and probably 
used. If that supposition meet the 
full force of the language, then no 
argument can be based on it in proof 
that he went to preach to them after 
their death, and while his body was 
lying in the grave. 1 And preached. 
The word used here {iiaipv^iv) is of a 
general character, meaning to make a 
proclamation of any kind, as a crier 
does, or, to deliver a message, and 
does not necessarily imply that it was 
the Gospel which was preached, nor 
does it determine any thing in regard 
to the nature of the message, it is 
not affirmed that he preached the Gos- 
pel, for if that specific idea had been 
expressed it would have been rather 
by another word — euayyeXt^w. The 
word here used would be appropriate 
to such a message as Noah brought 
to his contemporaries, or to any com- 
munication which God makes to men. 
See Matt. ill. 1 ; iv. 17; Mark i. 85; v. 
20; vii. 86. It is implied in the ex- 

Eression, as already remarked, that 
e did this himseli; that it was the 
same Son of God who subsequently 
became incarnate, and not the Holy 
Spirit, that did this; though the lan- 
guage is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that he did it by the instrumen- 
tality of another, to wit, Noah. Qui 
faeit per alium, Jacit per se. God him- 
self really proclaims a message to 
mankind when he does it by the in- 
strumentality of prophets or apostles, 
or other ministers or religion ; and all 
that is necessarily implied In this lan- 
guage would be met by the supposi- 
tion that Christ delivered a message 
to the antediluvian race by the agency 
of Noah. No argument, therefore, can 
be derived from this language to prove 
that Christ went andpersonMly preach- 
ed to those who were confined in 
Hades or in prison. ^ Unto the spir- 
its in prison. That is, clearly, to the 
spirits now in prison, for this is the 
fair meaning of the passage. The ob- 
vious sense is, that Peter supposed 
that there were " spirits in prison " at 



the time when he wrote, and that to 
those same spirits the Son of God had 
at some time '* preached," or had made 
some proclamation respecting the will 
of God. As this is the only passage 
in the New Testament on which the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory is sup- 
posed to rest, it is important to ascer- 
tain the fair meaning of the language 
here employed. There are three ob- 
vious inquiries in ascertaining its 
signification. Who are referred to 
by spirits? What is meant bv in 
prison ? Was the message brought to 
them while in the prison, or at some 
previous period ? l#Wh o are referred 
U>\iy spirits f The specification in the 
next verse determmes this. They 
where those "who were sometime 
disobedient, when once the long-suf- 
fering of God waited in the days of 
Noah." No others are specified; and 
if it should be maintained that this 
means that he went down to hell, or 
to Sheol, and preached to those who 
are confined there, it could be inferred 
from this passage only that he preach- 
ed to that portion of the lost spirits 
confined there which belonged to the 
particular generation in which Noah 
lived. Why he should do this, or 
how there should be such a separation 
made in Hades that it could be done, 
or what was the nature of the message 
which he delivered to that portion, 
are questions which it is impossible 
for any man who holds to the opinion 
that Christ went down to hell after 
"his death to preach to answer. But if 
it mean that he preached to those who 
lived in the days of Noah, while they 
were yet alive, the question will be 
asked, why are they called "spirits?" 
Were they spirits then, or were they 
men like others ? To this the answer 
is easy. Peter speaks of them as they 
were when he wrote ; not as they had 
been, or were at the time when the 
message was preached to them. The 
idea is, that to those spirits then in 
prison who had formerly lived in the 
days of Noah, the message had been 
in fact delivered. It was not necessary 
to speak of them precisely as they 
were at the time when it was delivered, 
but only in such a way as to identify 
them. We should use similar lan- 
guage now. If we saw a company of 
men in prison who had sepn better days 
— a multitude now drunken and de- 
based and poor and riotous — It would 
not be improper to say that "the 
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prospect of wealth and honor was 
once held oat to thU rttgged and wretch- 
ed mtiUUnde.^'' All that is needful is 
to identify them as the same persons 
who. once had this prospect. In re- 
^rd to the inquiry, then, who these 
"spirits" were, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. They xoere that 
wicked race which lived in the days of 
Noah. There is no allusion in this 
passage to any other ; there is no in- 
timation that to any others of those 
*'in prison" the message here refer- 
red to had been delivered. II. What is 
meant by prison here ? Purgatory, or 
the limbus pairumt say the Romanists 
— a place in which departed souls are 
supposed to be confined, and in which 
their final destiny may still be affected 
by the purifying fires which they en- 
dure, by the prayers of the living, or 
by a message in some way conveyed 
to their gloomy abodes — by means of 
which such sins may be expiated as 
do not deserve eternal damnation. 
The Syriac here is " i» Sheol^^* refer- 
ring to the abodes of the dead, or the 
place in which departed spirits are 
supposed to dwell. The word ren- 
dered prison {<pv\aKifi) means proper- 
ly watchy guard — the act of keeping 
watch, or the guard itself; then 
watch-post, or station ; then a place 
where any one is watched or guarded, 
as a prison ; then a watch in the ^nse 
of a division of the night, as the morn- 
ing watch. It is used in the New 
Testament, with reference to the fut- 
ure world, only in the following 
places : 1 Pet. iii. 19: *' Preached unto 
the spirits in prison ;^^ and Rev. xx. 
7 : *^ Satan shall be loosed out of his 
prison.^"* An idea similar to the one 
here expressed may be found in 2 Pet. 
ii. 4, though the word ^i«m does not 
there occur: "God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them un- 
to chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment;" and in Jude 6: 
"And the angels which kept not 
their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto 
the judgment of the great day." The 
allusion, in the passage before us, is 
undoubtedly td confinement or im- 
prisonment in the invisible world; 
and perhaps to those who are reserved 
there with reference to some future 
arrangement — for this idea enters 
commonly into the use of the word 



prison. There is, however, no speci- 
fication of the joZare where this is ; no 
intimation that it is purgatory — a 
place where the departed are supposed 
to undergo purification; no intima- 
tion that their condition can be affect- 
ed by any thing that we can do ; no 
intimation that those particularly x^ 
ferred to differ in any sense from tire 
others who are confined in that world ; 
no hint that they can be released by 
any prayers or sacrifices of ours. This 
passage, therefore, can not be adduced 
to support the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of pur^tory, for (1) The essen- 
tial ideas which enter into the doctrine 
of purgatory are not to be found in 
the word here used; (2.) There is no 
evidence in the fair interpretation of 
the passage that any message is borne 
to tiiem while in prison; (3.) There 
is not the slightest hint that they can 
be released by any prayers or offerings 
of those who dwell on the earth. 
The simple idea is that of persons 
confined as in a prison ; and the pas- 
sage will prove only that in the time 
when the apostle wrote there toere 
those who were thus confined. III. 
Was the message brought to them 
while in prison, or at some previous 
peiiod? The Romanists sajr that it 
was while in prison ; that Christ, after 
he was put to death in the body, was 
still kept alive in his spirit, and went 
and proclaimed his Gospel to those 
who were in prison. So Bloomfield 
maintains {in toe.\ and so CEcumenius 
and Cyril, as quoted by Bloomfield. 
But against this view there are plain 
objections drawn from the language 
of Peter himself. (1.) As we havo 
seen, the fair interpretation of the 
passage "quickened by the Spirit,'* 
IS not that he was kept alive as to his 
human soul^ but that he, after being 
dead, was made alive by his own divine 
energy. (2.) If the meaning be that 
he went and preached after his death, 
it seems difficult to knoyr why the 
reference is to those only who " had 
been disobedient in the days of Noah." 
Why were they alone selected for this 
message? Are they separate from 
others ? Were they the only ones in 
purgatory who could be beneficially 
affected by his preaching? On the 
other method of interpretation, we 
can suggest a reason why they were 
particularly specified. But how can 
we on this? (3.) The language em- 
ployed does not demand this interpre- 
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20 "Which sometime were dis- 
obedient, when once " the 1 on g - 
suffering of God waited in the 

a Gen. 6. etc. 



talion. Its full meaning is met by 
the interpretation that Christ once 
preached to the spirits then in prison, 
to wit, in the days of Noah ; that is, 
that he caused a divine message to be 
borne to them. Thus it would be 
proper to say "that Whitefield came 
to America, and preached to the souls 
in perdition;" or to go among the 
ffraves of the first settlers of New 
Haven, and say, "Davenport came 
from England to preach to the dead 
men around us.** (4.) This interpre- 
tation accords with the design of the 
apostle in inculcating the duty of sub- 
mission nnder trials ; in encouraging 
those whom he addressed to be patient 
in their persecutions. See the analysis 
of the chapter. With this object in 
view, there was entire propriety in di- 
recting them to the long-suffering and 
forbearance evinced by the Saviour, 
through Noah. Bie was opposed, re- 
viled, disbelieved, and, we may sup- 
pose, persecuted. It was to the pur- 
pose to direct them to the fact that 
he was saved as the result of his stead- 
fastness to him who had commanded 
him to preach to that ungodly gener- 
ation. But what pertinency would 
there have been in saying that Christ 
went down to hell, and delivered some 
sort of a message there, we know not 
what, to those who are confined 
there? 

20. Which sometime were disobedient. 
Which wer^ oncey or formerly (TroTt\ 
disobedient or rebellious. The lan- 
guage here does not P^ply that they 
had ceased to be disobeaient, or that 
they had become obedient at the time 
when the apostle wrote; but the ob- 
ject is to direct the attention to a 
former race of men characterized by 
disobedience, and to show the patience 
evinced under their provocations in 
endeavoring to do them good. To 
say that men were formerly rebellions, 
or rebellions in a specified a^e, is no 
evidence that they are otherwise now. 
The meaning here is, that they did not 
obey the command of God when he 
called them to repentance by the 
preaching of Noab. Comp. 2 Pet. II. 
5, where Noah is called "a preacher 
of righteousness." 1[ When once the 
long-n^ering of God waited in the days 



days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water. 



of Noah. God waited on that guilty 
race a hundred and twenty years (Gen. 
vi. 3), a period sufficiently protracted 
to evince his long -suffering toward 
one generation. It is not improbable 
that during that whole period Noah 
was in various ways preaching to 
that wicked generation. Comp. Notes 
on Heb. xi. 7. 1[ While the ark was a 
preparing. It is probable that prep- 
arations were made for building the 
ark during a considerable portion of 
that time. St. Peter's, at Kome^ was 
a much longer time in building ; and 
it is to be remembered that in the 
age of the world when Noah lived, 
and with the imperfect knowledge or 
the arts of naval architecture which 
must have prevailed, it was a much 
more serious undertaking to construct 
an ark that would hold such a variety 
and such a number of animals as that 
was designed to, and that would fioat 
safely for more than a year in a uni- 
versal flood, than it was to construct 
such a fabric as St. Peter's In the days 
when that edifice was reared. Tl Where- 
in few. thai iSy eight soids. El^ht per- 
sonSy Noah and his wife, and his three 
sons and their wives. Gen. vii. 7. 
The design of this allusion to their 
being saved seems to be to encourage 
those whom Peter addressed to per- 
severance and fidelity in the midst of 
the opposition which they might ex- 
perience. Noah was not dishearten- 
ed. Sustained by the Spirit of Christ 
— the presence of the Son of God—he 
continued to preach. He did, not 
abandon his purpose, and the result 
was that he was saved. True, they 
were few in number who were saved. 
The great mass continued to be wick- 
ed ; but this very fact should be an 
encouragement to us — that though 
the great mass of any one generation 
may be wicked, God can protect and 
save the few who are faithful. ^ By 
water. They were borne up by the 
waters, and were thus preserved. 
The thought on which the apostle 
makes his remarks, and which leads 
him In the next verse to the sugges- 
tions about baptism, Is, that water was 
employed in their preservation, or 
that they owed their safety in an im- 
portant sense to that element. In 
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21 The like figure whereunto, 
even baptism, * doth also now save 

a Eph. 6. 86. 



like manner we owe our salvation, 
in an important sense, to water; or 
there is an important agency which 
water is made to perform in our sal- 
vation. The apostle does not say that 
it was in the same way, or that the 
one was a type designed to represent 
the other, or even that the efficacy of 
water was in both cases the same; 
but he says that as Noah owed hU 
salvation to water, so there is an im- 
portant sense in which water is em- 
ployed in ours. There is in certain 
respects — ^he does not say in all respects 
— a resemblance between the acency 
of water in the salvation of Noah, and 
the agency of water in our salvation. 
In both cases water is employed, 
though it may not be in the same 
manner, or with precisely the same 
efficacy. 

21. The like figure whereuntOj even 
baptisniy doth also now save us. There 
are some various readings here in the 
Greek text, but the sense is not es- 
sentially varied. Some have proposed 
to read (w) to whichy instead of (o) 
whichy so as to make it mean, *Hhe 
antetype to which — baptism— now also 
saves us." The antecedent to the 
relative, whichever word is used, is 
clearly not the ark. but watery and the 
idea is, that as Noah was saved by 
water, so there is a sense in which 
water is made instrumental in our 
salvation. The mention of loaier in 
the case of Noah, in connection with 
his being saved, by an obvious associa- 
tion suggested to the mind of the 
apostle the use of water in our salva- 
tion, and hence led him to make the 
remark about ihe connection of bap- 
tism with our salvation. The Greek 
word here rendered ^wre {itirrlrvirov)y 
antetypcy means properly resisting a 
blow or an un^essUm (from dirri and 
TUTTos) ; that IS, hardy solid. In the 
New Testament, however, it is used 
in a different sense, and (iirri) antiy 
in composition, implies resemblance, 
correspondence ; and hence the word 
means formed after a type or model; 
like; corresponditig ; that which corre- 
sponds to a type. Kob., Lex. The word 
occurs only m this place and Heb. ix. 
34, rendered figures. The meaning 
here is, that baptism corresponds tOy or 
has a resemblance tOy the water by 



us (not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer 



which Noah was saved; or that there 
is a use of water in the one case which 
corresponds in some respects to the 
water that was used in the other, to 
wit, in Meeting salvation. The apostle 
does not say that it corresponds in all 
respects: in respect, for example, to 
quantity, or to the manner of the ap- 
plication, or to the efficacy ; but there 
IS a sense in which water performs an 
important part in our salvation, as it 
did in his. % Baptism. Not the mere 
application of water, for that idea the 
apostle expressly disclaims when he 
says that it involves not " the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the an- 
swer of a good conscience toward 
God." The sense is that baptism, in- 
cluding all that is properly meant by 
baptism as a relipous rite — that is, 
baptism administered in connection 
with true repentance, and true faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and as a symbol of 
the putting away of sin, and of the re- 
newing influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and as an act of unreserved dedication 
to God— now saves us. On the mean- 
ing of the word baptismy see Notes on 
Matt. iii. 6. ^ Doth also now save us. 
The water saved Noah and his family 
from perishing in the flood by bear- 
ing up the ark. Baptism, in the proper 
sense of the term, as above explained, 
where the water used is a symbol, in 
like manner now saves us; that is, 
the water is an emblem of that puri- 
fy'mg by which we are saved. It may 
be said to save us, not as the meritori- 
ous cause, but a^ the iftdispensable 
condition of ^vation. No man can 
be saved without that regenerated and 
purified heart of which baptism is the 
appropriate symbol, and when it 
would be proper to administer that 
ordinance. The apostle can not have 
meant that water saves us in tfie same 
way in "which it saved Noah^ for that 
can not be true. It is neither the 
same in quantity, nor is it applied in 
the same manner, nor is it efficacious 
in the same way. It is indeed con- 
nected with our salvation in its own 
proper way, as an emblem of that 
purifying of the heart by which we 
are saved. Thus it corresponds with 
the salvation of Noah by water, and 
is the (ain-iTUTToi/) antetype of that. 
Nor does it mean that the salvation 
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of Noaff by water was designed to be 
a type of Christian baptism. Tiiere 
is not the least evidence of this ; and 
it should not be affirmed without 
proof. The apostle saw a resemblance 
in some respects between the one and 
the other; such a resemblance that 
the one naturally suggested the other 
to his mind^ and the resemblance was 
so important as to make it a proper 
ground of remark. The points of re- 
semblance in the two cases seem to 
have been these: (1.) There was scU- 
vatUni in both ; Noah was saved from 
death, and we from hell. (2.) Water 
is employed in both cases — in the 
case of Noah to uphold the ark ; in 
ours to be a symbol of purification. 
(3.) The water in both cases is con- 
Elected with salvation: in the case of 
Noah by sustaining the ark; in ours 
by being a symbol of salvation, of 
purity, of cleansing, of that by which 
we may be brought to God. The 
meaning of this part of the verse, 
therefore, may be thus expressed: 
"Noah and his family were saved by 
water, the antetype to which (to wit, 
that which in important respects cor- 
responds to that) — baptism (not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
or the mere application of material 
water, but that purifying of the heart 
of which it is the appropriate emblem) 
— now saves us." % ao< the putting 
away of the JUth of the flesh. Not a 
mere external washing, however 
solemnly done. No outward ablution 
or purifying saves us but that which 
pei-tains to the conscience. This im- 
portant clause is thrown in to guard 
the statement from the abuse to which 
it would otherwise be liable, the sup- 
position that baptism has of itself a 
purifyinff and saving power. To guard 
against this, the apostle expressly de- 
clares that he means much more than 
a mere outward application of water. 
IF B^U the answer of a good conscience to- 
ward Ood. The word here rendered 
answer {iirtp&T^fia) means properly a 
question, an inquiry. It is "spoken 
of a question put to a convert at bap- 
tism, or rather of the whole process 
of question and answer; that is, by 
impiiQaXion jexamination^n'ofessioti.^^ — 
Rob., Lex. It is designed to mark the 
spiritual character of the baptismal 
rite in contrast with a raiere external 
purification, and evidently refers to 
something that occurred at baptism : 
some question, inquiry, or examina- 



tion, that took plaice then ; and it 
would seem to imply (1) that when 
baptism was performed, there was 
some question or inquiry in regard to 
the belief of the candidate ; (a) that 
an answer was expected implying that 
there was a good conscience — that is, 
that th^candidate had an enlighten- 
ed conscience, and was sincere in his 
profession; and (3) that the real 
efficacy of baptism, or its power in 
saving, was not in the mere external 
rite, but in the state of the heart, in- 
dicated by the question and answer, 
of which that was the emblem. On 
the meaning of the phrase "a good 
conscience," see Notes on ver. 16 of 
this chapter. Comp. on this verse, 
Neander, Qeschich. der Iflanz. u. Leit. 
der chr. Kirche^ p. 203 8c^., in Bibl. Jie- 
pos.y iv., 272 seq. It is in the highest 
degree probable that questions would 
be proposed to candidates for baptism 
respecting their belief, and we have 
an instance of this fact undoubtedly 
in the case before us. How extensive 
such examinations would be; what 
points would be embraced ; how much 
reference there was to personal ex- 
perience, we have, of course, no cer- 
tain means of ascertaining. We may 
suppose, however, that the examina- 
tion pertoined to what constituted 
the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, as distinguished from 
other systems, and to the cordial be- 
lief of that system by the candidate. 
H By the resurr&:tion of J^us Christ. 
That is, we are saved in this manner 
through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The entire efficiency in the 
case is derived from that. If he had 
not been raised from the dead, baptism 
would have been vain, and there would 
have been no power to save us. See 
this illustrated at length in the Notes 
on Rom. vi. 4, 5. The points, there- 
fore, which are established in regard 
to baptism by this important passage 
are these : (1.) That Christian baptism 
is not a mere exteimal rite ; a mere out- 
ward ablution ; a mere application of 
water to the body. It is not contem- 
plated that it shall be an empty form, 
and its essence does not consist in a 
mere "putting away of the filth of 
the flesh." 'fiiere is a work to be 
done in respect to the conscience which 
can not be reached by the application 
of water. (2.) That there was an ex- 
amination among the early Christians 
when a candidate was about to be 
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is on the right hand of God ; an- 
gels* and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto him. 



baptized, and of coarse such an ex- 
amination is proper now. Whatever 
was the ground of the examination, it 
related to that which existed before 
the baptism was administered. It 
was not expected that it should be 
accomplished by the baptism. There 
is, therefore, implied evidence here 
that there was no reliance placed on 
that ordinance to proditce that which 
constituted the "answer of a good 
conscience ;" in other words, that it 
was not supposed to have an efficj^cy 
to produce that of itself, or was not a 
converting or regenerating ordinance. 
(3.) The °' answer" which was re- 
turned in file inquiry was to be such 
as indicated a good conscience ; that 
is, as Bloomfield expresses it (New 
Test., in loc.\ *' that which enables us 
to return such an answer as springs 
from a good conscience toward God, 
which can be no other than the in- 
ward change and renovation wrought 
by the Spirit." It was supposed, 
therefore, that there would be an in- 
ternal work of grace ; that there would 
be much more than an outward rite 
in the whole transaction. The appli- 
cation of water is, in fact, but an em- 
blem or symbol of that grace in the 
heart, and is to be administered as de- 
noting that. It does not cowt/ewgrace 
to the soul by any physical eflficacy 
of the water. It is a symbol of the 
purifying influences of religion, and 
is made a means of grace in the same 
way as obedience to any other of the 
commands of God. (4.) There is no 
efficacy in the mere application of 
water in any form, or with any cere- 
monies of religion, to put away sin. 
It is the '* good conscience," the ren- 
ovated heart, the purified soul, of 
which baptism is the emblem, that 
furnishes evidence of the divine ac- 
ceptance and favor. Comp. Heb. ix. 
i), 10. There must be a deep internal 
work on the soul of man in order that 
he may be acceptable to God, and 
when that is wanting no external rite 
is of any avail. Yet (5) it does not 
follow from this that baptism is of 
no importance. The argument of the 
apostle here is, that it is of great im- 
portance. Noah was saved by water ; 
and so baptism has an importont con- 
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nection with our salvation. As water 
bore up the ark, and was the means 
of saving Noah, so baptism by water 
is the emblem of our salvation, and 
when administered in connection with 
a "good conscience," that is, with a 
renovated heart, it is as certainly con- 
nected with our salvation as the sus- 
taining waters of the flood were with 
the salvation of Noah. No man can 
prove from the Bible that baptism 
has no important connection with 
salvation ; and no man can prove that 
by neglecting it he will be as likely 
to obtain the divine favor as he would 
by observing it. It is a means of ex- 
hibiting great and important truths 
in an impressive manner to the soul; 
it is a means of leading the soul to an 
entire dedication to a God of purity ; 
it js a means through which God 
manifests himself to the soul, and 
through which he imparts grace as 
he does in all other acts of obedience 
to his commandments. 

22. Who is gone into heaven. See 
Notes on Acts i. 9. • 1[ And is on the 
right ?iand of God. See Notes on 
Mark xvi. 19. ^i Angels and author- 
ities andpovoers being made subject unto 
him. See Notes on Eph. i. 20, 21. The 
reason why the apostle here adverts 
to the fact that the Lord Jesus is 
raised up to the right hand of God, 
and is so honored in heaven, seems to 
have been to encourage those to whom 
he wrote to persevere in the service 
of God, though they were persecuted. 
The Lord Jesus was in like manner 
persecuted. He was reviled and re- 
jected and put to death. Yet he ul- 
timately triumphed. He was raised 
from the dead, and was exalted to the 
highest place of honor in the uni- 
verse. Even so they, if they did not 
faint, might hope to come off in the 
end triumphant. As Noah, who had 
been faithful and steadfast when sur- 
rounded by a scoffing^world, was at 
last preserved by his faith from ruin ; 
and as the Redeemer, though perse- 
cuted and put to death, was at last 
exalted to the right hand of God, so 
would it be with them if they bore 
their trials patiently, and did not faint 
or fail in the persecutions which they 
endured. 
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In view of the exposition in vs. 1 
and 2, we may remark, (1) that it is 
oar duty to seek the conversion and 
salvation of our impenitent relatives 
and friends. All Christians have rel- 
atives and friends who are impeni- 
tent ; it is a rare thing that some of 
the members of their own families are 
not so. In most &milies, even Chris- 
tian families, there is a hasband or a 
wife, a father or a mother, a son or 
daughter, a brother or sister, who is 
not converted. To all such, they who 
are Christians owe important duties, 
and there is none more important 
than that of seeking their conversion. 
That this is a duty is clearly implied 
in this passage in reference to a wife, 
and for the same reason it is a duty 
in reference to all other persons. It 
may be further apparent from these 
coDsiderations : (a) It is an impor- 
tant part of the business otaU Chris- 
tians to seek the salvation of others. 
This is clearly the duty of ministers 
of the Grospel ; but it is no less ^he 
duty of all who profess to be follow- 
ers of the Saviour, and to take him as 
their example and guide. Comp. 
James v. 19, 20. (6) It is a duty pe- 
culiarly devolving on those who have 
relatives who are unconyerted, on ac- 
count of the advantages which they 
have for doing it. They are with 
them constantly ; they have their con- 
fidence and aftection; they can feel 
more for them than any one else can ; 
and if they are not concerned for their 
salvation, they can not hope that oth- 
ers will be. (c) It is not wholly an 
improper motive to seek their salva- 
tion from the happiness which it 
would confer on those who are al- 
ready Christians. It is not improper 
that a wife should be stimulated to 
desire the conversion of her husband 
from the increased enjoyment which 
she would have if her husband were 
united with her in the same hope of 
heaven, and from the pleasure which 
it would give to enjoy the privilege 
of religious worship in the family, and 
the aid which would be furnished in 
training up her children in the Lord. 
A Christian wife and mother has im- 
portant duties to perform toward her 
children; it is not improper that in 
performing those duties she should 
earnestly desire the co-operation of 
her partner in life. 

(2.) Those who have impenitent 
husbands and friends should be en- 



eouraged in seeking their conversion. 
It is plainly implied (vs. 1, 2) that it 
was not to be regarded as a hopeless 
thing, but that in all cases they were 
to regard it as possible that unbeliev- 
ing husbands might be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth. If this is 
true of hu^)ands^ it is no less true of 
other friends. We should never de- 
spair of the conversion of a friend as 
lon^ as life lasts, however far he may 
be from the path of virtue and piety. 
The grounds of encouragement are 
such as these : (a) You have an influ- 
ence over them which no other one 
has, and that influence may be regard- 
ed as capital^ which will give you great 
advantages in seeking their conver- 
sion, (b) You have access to them 
when their minds are most open to 
serious impressions. Every man has 
times when he may be approached on 
the subject of religion : when he is pen- 
sive and serious ; when he is disap- 
pointed and sad ; when the affairs of 
this world do not go well with him, 
and his thoughts are drawn along to 
a better. There are occasions in the 
life of every man when he is ready to 
open his mind to a friend on the sub- 
ject of religion, and when he would 
be glad of a word of friendly counsel 
and encouragement. It is much to 
have access to a man at such times, 
(c) If all the facts were known which 
have occurred, there would be no 
lack of encouragement to labor for 
the conversion of impenitent relatives 
and friends. Many a husband owes 
his salvation to the persevering solici- 
tude and prayers of a wife ; many a 
son wUl enter heaven because a moth- 
er never ceased to pray for his salva- 
tion, even when to human view there 
seemed no hope of it. 

(3.) We may learn (vs. 1, 2) what are 
the principal mcan« by which we are 
to hope to secure the conversion and 
salvation of impenitent friends. It is 
to be mainly by a pure life, by a holy 
walk, by a consistent example. Con- 
versation, properly so called, is not to 
be regarded as excluded from those 
means, but the main dependence is to 
be on a holy life. This is to be so 
because (a) most persons form their 
notions of religion from what they 
see in the lives of its professed friends. 
It is not so much what they hear in 
the pulpit, for they regard preaching 
as a mere professional business by 
which a man gets a living; not so 
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much by books in defense and expla- 
nation of reliction, for ttiey seldom or 
never read them; not so much by 
what religion enabled the martyrs to 
do, for they may have scarcely heard 
the names of even the most illustri- 
ous of the martyrs ; but it is by what 
they see in the walk and conversation 
of those who profess to be Christians, 
especially of those who are their near 
relations. The husband is forming 
his views of religion constantl}r from 
what he sees on the brow and in tlie 
eye of his professedly Christian wife; 
the brother from what he sees in his 
sister ; the child from what he sees in 
the parent. (6) Those who profess to 
be Christians have an opportunity of 
showing the power of religion m a 
way which is superior to any abstract 
argument Religion controls their 
temper; it makes them kind and gen- 
tle; it sustains them in trial; it 
prompts them to deeds of benevo- 
lence ; it disposes them to be content- 
ed, to be forgiving, to be patient in 
the reverses of li^. Every one may 
thus be always doing something to 
make an impression favorable to re- 
ligion on the minds of others. Yet 
it is also true that much may be done 
and should be done for the conver- 
sion of others by conv»*«a^ion, proper- 
ly so called, or by direct address and 
appeal. There is nothing, however, 
which requires to be managed with 
more prudence than conversation 
with those who are not Christians, or 
than any direct efforts to lead them 
to attend to the subject of religion. 
In regard to this it may be observed, 
(a) That it does no good to be altoays 
talking with them. Such a course 
only produces disgust. (6) It docs no 
good to talk to them at unseasonable 
and improper times. If they are 
specially engaged in their business, 
and would not like to be interrupted 
— if they are in company with stran- 
gers, or even with their family — it 
does little good to attempt a conver- 
sation with them. It is "the word 
that is JUly spoken that is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver." Pro v. 
XXV. 11. (c) It does no good to scold 
them on the subject of religion, with 
a view to make them Christians, for 
in such a case you show a spirit the 
very reverse of that religion which 
you are professedly endeavoring to 
persuade them to embrace, (d) All 
conversation with impenitent sinners 
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should be kind, tender, and respect- 
ful. It should be addressed to them 
when they will be disposed to listen ; 
usually when they are alone ; and es- 
pecially when from trials or other 
causes they may be in such a state 
of mind that they will be willing to 
listen. It may be added that impen- 
itent sinners are much more frequent- 
Ij in such a state of mind than most 
Christians suppose, and that they oft- 
en wonder that their Christian friends 
do not speak to them about the salva- 
tion of the soul. 

From the exposition given of the 
important verses 18-21, we may de- 
rive the following inferences : 

(1. ) The pre-existence of Christ. If 
he preached to the antediluvians in 
the time of Noah, he must have had 
an existence at that time. 

(2.) His divinity. Ifhe were "quick- 
ened " or restored to life by his own 
exalted nature, he must be divine; for 
there is no more inalienable attribute 
of the Deity than the power of raising 
the dead. 

(3.) If Christ preached to the hea- 
then world in the time of Noah, for the 
same reason it may be regarded as true 
that all the messages which are brought 
to men, calling them to repentance, in 
any age or country, are through him. 
Thus it was Christ who spake by the 
prophets and by the apostles; and 
thus he speaks now by his ministers. 

(4.) If the interpretation suggested 
is well-founded, it takes away one of 
the strongest supports of the doctrine 
of purgatory. There is no stronger pas- 
sage of the Bible in support of this 
doctrine than the one before us ; and 
if (his do not countenance it, it may 
be safely affirmed that it has not a 
shadow of proof in the sacred Script- 
ures. 

(5.) It follows that there is no hope 
or prospect that the Gospel will be 
preached to those who are lost This 
IS the only passage in the Bible that 
could be supposed to teach such a 
doctrine; and if the interpretation 
above proposed be correct, this fur- 
nishes no ground of belief that if a 
man die impenitent he will ever be 
favored with another oflfer of mercy. 
This interpretation also accords with 
all the other representations in the 
Bible. "As the tree falleth, so it 
lies.'» "He that is holy, let him be 
holy still ; and he that is filthy, let 
him be filthy still." All the rcpre- 
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sentations in the Bible lead us to sup- 
pose that the eternal destiny of the 
soul after death is fixed, and that the 
only change which can ever occur in 
the future state is that which will be 
produced by DEyBix)PMENT : the de- 
velopment of the principles of piety 
in heaven; the development of the 
principles of evil in hell. 

(6.) It follows that, if there is not a 
place of purgatory in the future world, 
there is a place of punishmefit. If the 
word prisoHy in the passage before 
us, do not mean purgatory, and do 
not refer to a detention with a pros- 
pect or possibility of release, it must 
refer to detention of another kind 
and for another purpose, and that 
can be only with reference *'to the 
judgment of the great day.*' 2 Pet. 
ii. 14; Jude 6. From that gloomy 

Erison there is no evidence that any 
ave been or will be released. 
(7.) Men should embrace the Gospel 
at once. Now it is offered to them ; 
in the future world it will not be. But 
even if it could be proved that the 
Gospel would be offered to them in 
the future world, it would be better 
to embrace it now. Why should men 

fo down to that world to suffer long 
efore they become reconciled to Godr 
Why choose to taste the sorrows of 
hell before they embrace the offers of 
mercy? Why go to that world of 
woe at all ? Are men so in love with 
suffering and danger that they esteem 
it wise to go down to that dark pris- 
on-house, with the intention or the 
hope that the Gospel may be offered 
to them there, and that when there 
they may. be disposed to embrace it? 
Even if it could be shown, therefore, ' 
that they might again hear the voice 
of mercy and salvation, how much 
wiser would it be to hearken to the 
voice now, and become reconciled to 
God here, and never experience in any 
way the pangs of the second death*! 
But of any such offer of mercy in the 
world of despair the Bible contains 
uo intimation, and he who goes to the 
eternal world unreconciled to God 

Ecrishes forever. The moment when 
e crosses the line between time and 
eternity, he goes forever beyond the 
boundaries of hope. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter relates principally to 
the manner in which those to whom 



the apostle wrote ought to bear their 
trials, and to the encouragements to 
a holy life notwithstanding their per- 
secutions. He had commenced the 
subject in the precedine chapter, and 
had referred them particularly to the 
example of the Saviour. His great 
solicitude was, that if they suffered, 
it should not be for crime, and that 
their enemies should not be able to 
bring any well-founded accusation 
against them. He would have them 
pure and harmless ; patient and sub- 
missive; &ithful in the performance 
of their duties, and confidently look- 
ing forward to the time when they 
would be delivered. He exhorts them, 
therefore, to the following things: 
(a) To arm themselves with the same 
mind that was in Christ ; to consider 
that the past time of their lives was 
enough for them to have wrought the 
will of the flesh ; and to reflect that 
it was their duty to bo separate from 
the world, in whatever way the world 
might regard their conduct^remem- 
bering that they who calumniated 
tb^ must soon give account to God. 
Ver. 1-6. (6) He reminds them that 
the end of all things was at hand, and 
that it became them to be sober, and 
watch unto prayer. Ver. 7. (c) He ex- 
horts them to the exercise of mutual 
love and hospitality — virtues eminent- 
ly useful in a time of persecution and 
affliction. Vs. 8, 9. (d) He exhorts 
them to a performance of every duty 
with seriousness of manner and fidel- 
ity — whether it were in preaching or 
in dispensing alms to the poor and 
needy. Vs. 10, 11. (e) He tells them 
not to think it strange that they were 
called to pass throng fiery trials, nor 
to suppose that any unusual thing 
had happened to them; reminds them 
that they only partook of Christ's 
sufferings, and that it was to be re- 
garded as a favor if any one suffered 
as a Christian ; and presses upon them 
the thought that they ought to be 
careful that none of them suffered for 
crime. Ver. lS-16. (/) He reminds 
them that the righteous would be 
saved with difficulty, and that the 
wicked would certainly be destroyed ; 
and exhorts them, therefore, to com- 
mit the keeping of their souls to a 
faithlul Creator. Vs. 18, 19. 

1. Forasmuch tJien as Christ hath suf- 
fered for us in the Jlesh. Since he as 
a man has died for us. See Notes on 
ch. iii. 18. The design was to set the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FORASMUCH then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind : " for he * that hath 
suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
&om sin : 

a Phil. S. 6. b Rom. 6. 9, 7. 



2 That ' he no longer should live 
the rest of his time in th^ flesh to 
the lusts of men, but to the will 
of God. 

3 For ''the time past of our life 
may suffice us to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when we 
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J 1 Cor. 6.11. Tit. 3.8. 



suffering Redeemer before them as an 
example in their trials. TT Arm yotir- 
selvea likewise with the same mind. 
That is, evidently, the same mind that 
he evinced— a readiness to suffer in 
the canse of religion ; a readiness to 
die as he had done. This readiness 
to snffer and die the apostle speaks 
of as armor y and having this is rep- 
resented as being armed. Armor is 
put on for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses in war; and the idea of the 
apostle here is, that that state of mind 
in which we are ready to meet witli 
persecution and trial, and in which 
we are ready to die, will answer the 
purpose of armor in engaging in the 
conflicts and strifes wtiich pertain to 
us as Christians, and especially in 
meeting with persecutions and trials. 
We are to put on the same fortitude 
which the Lord Jesus had, and this 
will be the best defense against our 
foes, and the best security of victory. 
T[ For he that hath suffered i7i the fiesh 
hath ceased from sin. Comp. Notes on 
Rom. vi. 7. To " suffer in the flesh " 
is to die. The expression here has a 
proverbial aspect, and seems to have 
meant something like this : " When a 
man is dead, he will sin no more:" 
referring of course to the present life. 
So if a Christian become dead in a 
moral sense—dead to this world, dead 
by being crucified with Christ (see 
Notes on Gal. ii. 20)— he may be ex- 
pected to cease from sin. The reason- 
ing is based on the idea that there is 
such a union between Christ and the 
believer that his death on the cross 
secured the death of the believer to the 
worid. Comp. 2 Tim. ii 11 ; Col. ii. 
20 ; iii. 8. 

2. That he no longer should live. 
That is, he has become, through the 
death of Christ, dead to the world and 
to the former things which influenced 
him, in order that he should hereafter 
live not to the lusts of the flesh. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. v. 15. TT The rest of 
his time in the flesh. The remainder 
of the time that he is to continue in 



the flesh ; that is, that he is to live on 
the earth. H To the lusts of men. 
Such lusts as men commonly live for 
and indulge in. Some of these are 
enumerated in the following verse. 
T[ But to tfie will of Ood. In such a 
manner as God commands. The ob- 
ject of redemption is to rescue us 
from being swayed by wicked passions, 
and to make us conformed wholly to 
the will of God. 

8. For the time past of our life may 
suffice us. " We have spent sufficient 
time in indulging ourselves, and fol- 
lowing our wicked propensities, and 
we should hereafter live in a different 
manner.'' This does not mean that 
it was ever proper thus to live, but 
that, as we would say, "we have had 
enough of these things ; we have tried 
them; there is no reason why we 
should indulge in them any more." 
An expression quite similar to this 
occurs in Horace : ** Lusisti 8atis,edis- 
ti satis, atque bibisti. Tempus abirc 
tibi est," etc.— Epist. ii.,218. H To have 
torought the will of the QentUes. This 
docs not mean to be subservient to 
their will, but to have done what they 
willed to do ; that is, to live as they 
did. That the Gentiles or heathen 
lived in the manner immediately 
"specified, see demonstrated in the 
Notes on Rom. i. 21-32. Tf When we 
walked in lasdviousness. When we 
lived in the indulgence of corrupt pas- 
sions — the word M>a?A; being often used 
in the Scriptures to denote the man- 
ner of life. On the word lasciviousnessy 
see Notes on Rom. xiii. 18. The apos- 
tle says toe^ not as meaning that he 
himself had been addicted to these 
vices, but as speaking of those who 
were Christians in general. It is com- 
mon to say that we lived so and so, 
when speaking of a collection of per- 
sons, without meaning that each one 
was guilty of all the practices enumer- 
ated. See Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 17 for 
a similar use of the word we. The use 
of the word toe in this place would 
show that the apostle did not mean 
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to set himself up as better than they 
were, but^was willing to be identified 
with them. TT Litsts. The indulgence 
of unlawful desires. See Notes on 
Rom. i. 24. ^ JSxceas of wine. The 
word here used (olvod>Xvyia) occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It properly means overflowing of wine 
(oli/os, wine, and </)\ua), to overaow) ; 
then wine-drinking; drunkenness. 
That this was a common vice need 
not be proved. Multitudes of those 
who became Christians had been 
drunkards, for Intemperance abound- 
ed in all the heathen world. Comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 9-11. It should not be in- 
ferred here from the English transla- 
tion, ^^ excess of wine," that wine is 
improper only when used to excess, 
or that the moderate use of wine is 
proper. "Whatever may be true on 
that point, nothing can be determined 
in regard to it from the use of this 
word. The apostle had his e^ on 
one thing— on such a use of wme as 
led to intoxication ; such as they had 
indulged in before their conversion. 
About the impropriety of that there 
could be no doubt Whether any use 
of wine by Christians or other persons 
were lawful, was another question. It 
should be added, moreover, that the 
phrase " excess of wine '* does not pre- 
cisely convey the meaning of the orig- 
inal. The word excess would natur- 
ally imply something more than was 
needful; or something beyond the 
proper limit or measure ; but no such 
idea is in the original word. That re^ 
fers merely to the abundance of wine, 
without any reference to the inquiry 
whetlier there were more than was 
proper or not. Tindal renders it, 
somewhat better, drunkenness. So 
Luther, Trunkehheit. ^ Hevelings. 
Rendered rioting in Rom. xiii. 13. See 
Notes on that verse. The Greek word 
(icco/io?) occurs only here and in Rom. 
xiii. 13, and* Gal. v. 21. It means 
feasting y revel ; '* a carousing or merry- 
making after supper, the guests often 
sallying into the streets, and going 
through the city with torches, music, 
and songs in honor of Bacchus," etc. — 
Robinson,/^. The word would apply 
to all such noisy and boisterous pro- 
cessions now — scenes wholly inappro- 
priate to the Christian. 1[ Banquetings. 
The word here used ('jtotos) occui^s 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 
It means properly drinking ; an act 
€f drinking; then a drinking bout; 



drinking together. The thing forbid- 
den by it is an assembling together for 
the purpose of drinking. There is 
nothing in this word referring to eat- 
ingy or to banqueting^ as the term is 
now commonly employed. The idea 
in the passage is that it is improper 
for Christians to meet together for the 
purpose of drinking— as wine, toasts, 
etc. The prohibition would apply to 
all those assemblages where this is 
understood to be the main object. It 
would forbid, therefore, an attendance 
on all those celebrations in which 
drinking toasts is understood to be 
an essential part of the festivities, and 
all those where hilarity and joyful- 
ness are sought to be produced by 
the intoxicating bowl. Such are not 
proper places lor Christians. T[ And 
abominable idolatries. Literally, un- 
lawful idolatries; that is, unlawful to 
the Jews, or forbidden by their laws. 
Then the expression is used in the 
sense of wicked^ impious^ since what is 
unlawful is impious and wrong. That 
the vices here referred to were prac- 
ticed by the heathen world is well 
known. See Notes on Rom. i. 26-31. 
That many who became Christians 
were guilty of them before their con- 
version is clear from this passage. 
The fact that they were thus convert- 
ed shows the power of the Gospel, 
and also that we should not despair 
in regard to those who are indulging 
in these vices now. They seem, in- 
deed, almost to be hopeless ; but we 
should remember that many who be- 
came Christians when the Gospel was 
first preached, as well as since, were 
of this character. If they were re- 
claimed ; if those who had been ad- 
dicted to the gross and debasing vices 
referred to here were brought into 
the kingdom of God, we should be- 
lieve that those who are living in the 
same manner now may also be recov- 
ered. From the statement made in 
this verse that " the time past of our 
lives may gi^fflce to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles," we may remark 
that the same may be said by "ftll 
Christians of themselves — the same 
thing is true of all who are living in 
sin. (1.) It is true of all who are 
Christians, and they feel it, that they 
lived long enotigh in sin. (a) They 
made a* fair trial — many of them with 
ample opportunities ; with abundant 
wealth ; with all that the fashionable 
world could furnish ; with all that 
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walked in lasciyiousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idola- 



tries : 



could be derived from low and gross 
indulgences. Many who are now 
Christians had opportunities of livine 
in splendor and ease ; many moved 
in gay and brilliant circles ; many oc- 
cupied positions of influence, or had 
brilliant prospects of distinction; 
many gave indulgence to gross pro- 
pensities ; many were the companions 
of the vile and the abandoned. Those 
who are now Christians — take the 
Church at large— have had ample op- 
portunity of making the fullest trial 
of what sin and the world can fur- 
nish. (&) They all feel that the past is 
enough for this manner of living. It 
is "suflacient" to satisfy them that 
the world can not impart what the 
soul demands. They need a better 
portion ; and they can jaow see that 
there is no reason why they should 
desire to continue the experiment in 
regard to what the world can give. On 
that unwise and wicked experiment 
they have expended time enough; 
and, satisfied with that, they desire 
to return to it no more. (2.) The 
same thing is true of the wicked— of 
all who are living for the world. The 
time past should be regarded as suffi- 
cient 10 make an experiment in sinful 
indulgences ; for (a) the experiment 
has been made by millions before 
them, and has always failed, and they 
ciin hope to find in such pursuits only 
what has always been round — disap- 
pointment, mortification, and despair. 
(6) They have made a sufficient ex- 
periment. They have never found in 
those indulgences what they flattered 
themselves Ihey would flnd, and they 
have seen enough to satisfy them 
that what the immortal soul needs 
can never be obtained there, (c) They 
have spent sufficient time in this hope- 
less experiment. Life is short. Man 
has no time to waste. He may soon 
die ; and at whatever period of life 
any one may be who is living in sin, 
we may say to him that he has al- 
ready wasted enough of life ; that he 
has thrown away enough of probation 
in a fruitless attempt to flnd happi- 
ness where it can never be found. 
For any purpose whatever for which 



4 Wlierein they think it strange 
that ye run not with thdm to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil « 
of you. 



a Act* 13. 45. 



anv one could suppose it to be desir- 
able to live in sin the past should 
suffice. But why should it ever be 
deemed desirable at all ? The fruits 
of sin are always disappointment, 
tears, .death, despair. 

4. Wherein they think it strange. In 
respect to which vices they who were 
once your partners and accomplices 
now think it strange that you no 
longer unite with them. They do not 
understand the reasons why you have 
left them. They re^rd you as aban- 
doning a course which has much to 
attract and to make life cheerful and 
happy, for a severe and gloomy su- 
perrtition. This is a true account of 
the feelings which the people of the 
world have when their companions and 
friends leave them and become Chris- 
tians. It is to them a strange and 
unaccountable thing that they give 
up the pleasured of the world for a 
course of life which to them seems to 
promise any thing but happiness. 
Even the kindred of the Saviour re- 
garded him as "beside himself" 
(Mark iii.21),andFestus supposed that 
Paul was mad. Acts xxvi. 24. There 
is almost nothing which the people 
of the world so little comprehend as 
the reasons which influence those 
who are possessed of ample means of 
worldly enjoyment to leave the cir- 
cles of gayety and vanity, and to give 
themselves to the serious employ- 
ments of religion. The epithets of 
fool, enthusiast, fanatic, are terms 
which frequently occur to the heart 
to denote this, if they are not always 
allowed to escape from the lips. The 
reasons why they esteem this so 
strange are something like the fol- 
lowing: (1.) They do not appreciate 
the motives which influence those who 
leave them. They feel that it is prop- 
er to enjoy the world, and to make 
life cheerful, and they do not under- 
stand what it is to act under a deep 
sense of responsibility to God, and 
with reference to eternity. They live 
for themselves. They seek happiness 
as the end and aim or life. They have 
never been accustomed to direct the 
mind onward to another world, and 
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6 Who shall give account to him I 6 For, for this cause was the gos- 



that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. 



to the account which they must soon 
render at the bar of God. Unaccus- 
tomed to act from any higher motives 
than those which pertain to the pres- 
ent world, they can not appreciate the 
conduct of those who begin to live 
and act for eternity. (2.) They do 
not yet see the guilt and folly or sin- 
ful pleasures. They are not convinced 
of the deep sinfulness of the human 
soul, and they think it strange that 
others should abandon a course of 
life which seems to them so innocent. 
They do not see why those who have 
been so long accustomed to these in- 
dulgences should have changed their 
opinions, and why they now reeard 
those thin^ as sinful which they 
once considered to be harmless. (8.) 
They do not see the force of the ar- 
gument for religion. Not having the 
views of the unspeakable importance 
of religious truth and duty whicti 
Christians have, they wonder that 
they should break off from the course 
of life which they formerly puruied, 
nnd separate from the mass of ineir 
fellow-men. Hence they sometimes 
regard the conduct of Christians as 
amiable weakness ; sometimes as su- 
perstition ; sometimes as sheer folly ; 
sometimes as madness; and some- 
times as sourness and misanthropy. In 
all respects they esteem it *•*■ strangeJ*'* 

"Lions and beasts of savaf^e name 
Pat on the natnre of the lamb ; 
While the wide world esteems it strange, 
Gajse and admire, and hate the changes" 

IT That ye run not wUh them. There 
may be an allusion here to the well- 
known orgies of Bacchus, in which 
his votaries ran as if excited by the 
furies, and were urged on as if trans- 
ported with madness. See Ovid, 
Metamor.^ iii., 529, thus translated by 
Addison : 



t( 



For now, throngh prostrate Greece, 

Tonng Bacchns rode, 
While howling matrons celebrate the 

god; 
All ranks and sexes to his orgies ran^ 
To mingle in the pomp and fill the 

trahL" 

The language, however, will well de- 
scribe revels of any sort, and at any 
period of the world, t To the same 
excess of riot. The word rendered ex- 



pel preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be judged « 



a Matt. 24. 9. 



cess (ikvdxuvL^) means properly Apour- 
ing out^ an affusion; and the idea here 
is, that all the sources and forms of 
riot and disorder were poured out to- 
gether. There was no withholding. 
no restraint. The most unlimited 
indulgence was given to the passions. 
This was the case among the -ancients 
in the disorders referred to, as it is 
now in scenes of midnight revelry. 
On the meaning of the word rioty see 
Notes on Eph. v. 18. Comp. Titus i. 
6. H Speaking evil of you. Greek, 
Uaspheining, See Notes on Matt. ix. 
3. The meaning here is, that they 
used harsh and reproachfal epithets 
when speaking of those who would 
not unite with them in their revelry. 
They called them fools, fanatics, hyp- 
ocrites, etc. The idea is not that 
they blasphemed God, or that they 
charged Christians with crime, but 
that they used language fitted to in- 
jure the feelings, the character, and 
the reputation of those who would 
no longer unite with them in the 
ways of vice and folly. 

5. Who shall give account. That is, 
they can not do this with impunity. 
They are guilty of a great wrong, and 
they must answer for it to God. 
T[ That is ready to judge. That is, 
"who is prepared to judge '* (tw irol- 
fiws Ixoin-t). So the phrase is used in 
Acts xxi. 13 : "I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem.'* So also in 2 Cor. xii. 14: 
" The third time I am ready to come 
to you." Compare the word ready 
(eTot/ios) in Matt. xxii. 4, 8 ; xxiv. 44 ; 
XXV. 10 ; Luke xii. 40 ; xxii. 83 ; 1 Pet 
i. 5. The meaning is not that he was 
abotU to do it, or toat the day of judg- 
ment was near at hand — whatever the 
apostle may have supposed to be true 
on that point — but that he was pre- 
pared for it; that all the arrange- 
ments were made with reference to 
it ; that there was nothing to hinder 
it. H To judge the quick and the dead. 
The living and the dead ; that is, those 
who will be alive when he comes, and 
those in their graves. This is a com- 
mon phrase to denote all who will bo 
brought before the bar of God for 
judgment. See Notes on Acts x. 43. 
Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 2 Tim. iv 
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1. The meaning in this connection 
seems to be that they should bear 
their trials, and the opposition which 
they would meet with, patiently, not 
feeling that they were forgotten, nor 
attempting to avenge themselves ; for 
the Lord would vindicate them when 
he should come to judgment, and 
would call those who had injured 
them to an account for all the wrongs 
which they had done to the children 
of God. 

6. For, for this cause. The expres- 
sion, " For, for this cause," refers to 
an end to be reached, or an object to 
be gained, or a reason why any thing 
referred to is done. The end or rea- 
son why the thing referred to here, to 
wit, that ** the Gospel was preached 
to the dead," was aone, is stated in 
the subsequent part of the verse to 
have been ** thcU they might hejudgedy'^'' 
etc. It was with reference to this, or 
in order that this might be, that the 
Gospel was preached to them. ^ TJuU 
the Gospel was preacTied to the dead. 
Many, as Doddridge, Whitby, and oth- 
ers, understand this of those who are 
spiritually dead, that is, the Gentiles, 
and suppose that the object for 
which this was done was that " they 
might be brought to such a state of 
life as their carnal neighbors will look 
npon as a kind of condemnation aud 
de&th.^^— Doddridge. Others have 
supposed that it refers to those who 
had suffered martyrdom in the cause 
of Christianity ; others, that it refers 
to the sinners of the old world (Sau- 
rin), expressing a hope that some of 
them might be saved; and others, 
that it means that the Saviour went 
down and preached to those who are 
dead, in accordance with one of the 
interpretations given of chap. iii. 19. 
It seems to me that the most natural 
and obvious interpretation is to refer 
it to those of their own number who 
were then dead, to whom the Gospel 
had been preached when living, and 
who had become true Christians. 
This Is the interpretation proposed by 
Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, ^loomiield, 
and others. In support of this it may 
be said, ^1.) That this is the natural 
and obvious meaning of the word 
deady which should bo understood 
literally, unless there is some good 
reason in the connection for depart- 
ing from the common meaning of the 
word. (2.) The apostle had just used 
the word in that sense in the previous 



Terse. (3.) This will suit the connec- 
tion, and accord with the design of 
the apostle. He was addressing those 
who were suffering persecution. It 
was natural, in ^ch a connection, to 
refer to those who had died in the 
faith, and to show, for their encour- 
agement, that tho.ugh they had been 
put to death, yet they still lived to 
God. He therefore says that the de- 
sign in publishing the Gospel to them 
was, that though they might be 
judged by men in the usual manner, 
and put to death, yet that in respect 
to their higher and nobler nature, 
the spirit, they might live unto God. 
It was not uncommon or unnatural 
for the apostles, in writing to those 
who were suffering persecution, to 
refer to those who had been removed 
by death, and to make their condition 
and example an argument for fidelity 
and perseverance. Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 
13; Kev. xlv. 13. IT That they might 
be judged according to men in thejlesh. 
That is, so far as men are concerned 
(Kard dy^pwTTov^) ; or, in other words, 
in respect to the treatment wliich 
they received from men in the flesh, 
they were judged and condemned; 
in r^ect to God, and the treatment 
whicn they received from him {Kan-ct 
^sdv), they would live in spirit. Men 
iudged them severely, and put them 
to death for their religion ; God gave 
them life, and saved them. By the 
one they were condemned in the flesh 
— so far as pain and sorrow and death 
could be inflicted on the body; by 
the other they were made to live in 
spirit— to be his, to live with him. 
The word judged here, I suppose, 
therefore, to refer to a sentence pass- 
ed on them for their religion, consij^- 
ing them to death for it. There is a 
partide in the original {fdv^indeed) 
which has not been retained in the 
common translation, but which is 
quite important to the sense : **that 
they might indeed be judged in the 
flesh, but live," etc. The direct ob- 
ject or design of preaching the Gos- 
Eel to them was not that tney might 
e condemned and put to death by 
man, but this was indeed or in fact 
one of the results in the way to a 
higher object. IT Bat live according to 
God. In respect to God, or so far as 
he was concem«d. By Aim they would 
not be condemned. By him they 
would be made to live — to have the 
true life. The Gospel was preached 
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according to men in the flesh, but 
live* according to God in the 
spirit. 



a Rev. 14. 13. 



to them in order that so far as God is 
concerned, so far as their relation to 
him was concerned, so far as he 
would deal with them, they might 
live. The word live here seems to re- 
fer to the whole life that was the con- 
sequence of their being brouffht un- 
der the power of the Gospel : (a) that 
they might have spirittiat life impart- 
ed to them ; (&) that they might live 
a life of holiness in this world ; (c) 
that they might live hereafter in the 
world to come. In one respect, and 
so &r as men were concerned, their 
embracing the Gospel was followed 
by death ; in another respect, and so 
&r as God was concerned, it was fol- 
lowed by life. The value and perma- 
nence of the latter, as contrasted with 
the former, seems to have been the 
thought in the mind of the apostle in 
encouraging those to whom he wrote 
to exercise patience in their trials, 
and to show fidelity in the service of 
their Master, ^iln^mirit. In their 
souls, aB contrasted with their, body. 
In respect to that — ^to the flesh — they 
were put to death ; in respect to their 
souls — their higher natures — they 
were made truly to live. The argu- 
ment, then, in this verse is, that in the 
trials which we endure on account of 
religion, we should remember the 
example of those who have suffered 
for it, and should remember why the 
Gospel was preached to them. It 
was in a subordinate sense, indeed, 
that they might glorify God by a 
martyr's death; but in a higher sense, 
that in this world and the next they 
mieht truly live. The flesh might 
suffer in consequence of their embrac- 
ing the Gospel that was preached to 
them, but the soul woula live. Ani- 
mated by their example, we should be 
willing to suffer in the flesh if we may 
forever live with God. 

7. JhU the end of all things is at hand. 
This declaration is also evidently de- 
signed to support and encourage them 
in their trials, and to excite them to 
lead a holy life by the assurance that 
the end of all things was drawing 
nigh. The phrase 'Hhe end of aU 
things" would naturally refer to the 
end of the world, the winding up of 
human afikirs. It is not absolutely 



7 But the end * of all things is at 
hand : be ye therefore sober, and 
watch « unto prayer. 



b JamM 5. 8, 9. 



e Lake SI. 86. 



certain, however, that the apostle used 
it here in this sense. It might mean 
that so far as they were conceimedy or in 
respect to them, the end of all things 
drew near. Death is to each one the 
end of all things here below — the end 
of his plans and of his interest in all 
that pertains to sublunary affairs. 
Even if the phrase did originally and 
properly refer to the end of the world, 
it is probable that it would soon come 
to denote the end of life in relation to 
the af^rs of each individual, since, if 
it were believed that the end of the 
world was near, it must consequently 
be believed that the termination of 
the earthly career of each one also 
drew near to a close. It is possible 
that the latter signification may have 
come ultimately to predominate, and 
that Peter may have used it in this 
sense without referring to the other. 
Compare Notes on 2 Pet. iiL 8-14, for 
his views on this subject. See also 
Notes on Rom. xiii. 11, 12. The word 
rendered "is at hand" (tJyyiKe) may 
refer either to proximity of pf ace or 
tinie, and it always denotes that the 
place or the time referred to was not 
far off. In the former sense, as refer- 
ring to nearness of place, see Matt, 
xxi. 1 ; Mark xi. 1 ; Luke vii. 12 ; xv. 
25; xviii.85,40; xix. 29, 37, 41 ; xxiv. 
15; Acts ix. 3; x. 9; xxi. 33; in the 
latter sense, as referring to time as be- 
in^ near, see Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; x. 7; 
XXI. 84; xxvi. 45; Mark i. 15; Luke 
xxi. 20, 28 ; Acts vii. 17 ; Rom. xiii. 12 ; 
Heb. X. 25; 1 Pet. iv. 7. The idea as 
applied to time, or to an approaching 
event, is undoubtedly that it is close 
by; it is not far off; it vnU soon occur. 
If this refer to the end of the world, 
it would mean that it was soon to oc- 
cur ; if to death, that this was an event 
which could not be far distant, per- 
haps an event that was to be hastened 
by their trials. The fact that it is such 
language as we now naturally address 
to men, saying that in respect to them 
"the end of all things is at hand," 
shows that it can not be demonstrated 
that Peter did not use it in the same 
sense, and consequently that it can 
not be proved that he meant to teach 
that the end of the wOrld was then 
soon to occur. HBeye therefore sober. 
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8 And above all things have fer- 
vent charity among yourselves : 



a 1 C!or. 18. 7. 



Serious, thoughtful, considerate. Let 
a fact of so much importance make a 
solemn impression on your minds, 
and preserve you from trivolity, lev- 
ity, and van it V. See the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
1 And toatch unto prayer. Be looking 
out for the end of nil things in such 
a manner as to lead you to embrace 
all proper opportunities of prayer. 
Compare Notes on Matt. xxvi. 39, 41. 
The word rendered vxitch means to be 
Bober, temperate, abstinent, especial- 
ly in respect to wine ; then watchful, 
circumspect. The important truth, 
then, taught by this passage is, that 
the near approach of tfie end §'all things 
should make tis serious and prayerful. 
I. The end may be regarded as ap- 
proaching. This is true (1) of all 
things; ofthe winding up of the affairs 
of this world. It is constantly draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, and no one can 
tell how soon it will occur. The pe- 
riod is wisely hidden from the knowl- 
edge of men (see Matt. xxiv. 36 ; Acts 
i. 7), among other reasons in order 
ttiat we may be always ready. No man 
can tell certainly at what time it will 
come ; no man can demonstrate that 
it may not come at any moment. Ev- 
ery where in the Scriptures it is rep- 
resented that it will come at an un- 
expected hour, as a thief in the night, 
and when the mass of men will be 
slumbering in false security. Matt. 
;xxiv. 37-39, 43, 43 ; 1 Thess. v. 2 ; Luke 
xxi. 34. (2.) It is near in relation to 
each one of us. The day of our death 
can not be far distant ; it may be near. 
The very next thing that we may have 
to do may be to lie down and die. II. 
It is proper that such a nearness of 
the end of all things should lead us 
to be serious, and to pray. (1.) To be 
serious; for (a) the end of all things, 
in regard to us, is a most important 
event. It closes our probation. It 
fixes our character. It seals up our 
destiny. It makes all ever onward in 
character and doom unchangeable. 
(6) We are so made as to be serious in 
view of such events. God has so con- 
stituted the mind that when we lose 
property, health, or friends ; when we 
look into a grave, or are beset with 
dangers ; whan we are in the room of 
the dying or the dead, we are serious 



for * charity shall * cover the mul- 
titude of sins. 



1 or, win. 



and thoughtful. It is unnatural not 
to be BO. Levity and frivolity on such 
occasions are as contrary to all the 
finer and better feelings of our nature 
as they are to the precepts of the Bi- 
ble, (c) There are advantages in seri- 
ousness of mind. It enables us to 
take better views of things. Eccles. 
viL 2, 3. A calm, sober, sedate mind 
is the best for a contemplation of 
truth, and for looking at things as 
they are. (2.) To be watchful unto 
prayer; for (a) men naturally pray 
when they suppose that the end of 
all things is coming. An earthquake 
induces them to pray. An eclipse, or 
any other supposed prodigy, leads 
men to pray if they suppose the end 
of the world is drawing. near. A ship- 
wreck, or any other sudden danger, 
leads them to pray. Psa. cvii. 27. So 
men often pray in sickness who have 
never prayed in days of health. (6) It 
is proper to do it. Death is an impor- 
tant event, and in anticipation of such 
an event we should pray. Who can 
help us then but God ? Who can con- 
duct us through the dark valley but 
he? Who can save us amid the 
wrecks and ruins of the univerae but 
he? Who can dissipate our fears, 
and make us calm amid the convul- 
sions of dissolving nature, but God ? 
As that event, therefore, may come 
upon us at any hour, it should lead 
us to constant prayer, and the more 
so because wJien it comes we may be 
in^o state of mind to pray. The post- 
ure which we feel would be most ap- 
propriate when the messenger of 
death shall come, is that of prayer. 

8. And above all things. More than 
all things else. H Mave fervent charity 
among yourselves. Warm, ardent love 
toward each other. On the nature of 
charity^ see Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
The word rendered fervent means 
properly extended; then intent, ear- 
nest, fervent. H For charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins. Love to another 
will BO cover or hide a great many im- 
perfections in him that you will not 
notice them. This passage is quoted 
from Prov. x. 12: "Love covereth all 
sins." For the truth of it we have 
only to appeal to the experience of 
every one. (a) True love to another 
makes us kind to his imperfections. 
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9 Use hospitality * one to anoth- 
er, without gradging. 



«H«b.l3.2,l«. 



charitable toward his faults, and often 
blind even to the existence of faults. 
We vmtld not see the imperfections of 
those whom we love, and our attach- 
ment for what we esteem their real 
excellences makes us insensible to 
their errors. (6) If we love them, we 
are ready to cover over their faults, 
even those which we may see in them. 
Of love the Christian poet says : 
** Tis eentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind. ^ 

The passage before us is not the same 
in signification as that in James v. 20, 
"He which con verteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins." See Notes on that passage. 
That passage means that by the con- 
persUm of another the sins of him who 
is converted will be covered over, or 
not brought to judgment for condem- 
nation ; that is, they will be covered 
over so &r as God is concerned — this 
passage means that, under the influ- 
ence of love, the sins of another will 
be covered over so far as we are con- 
cerned; that is, they will be unob- 
served or forgiven. The language 
here used does not mean, as the Ro- 
manists maintain, that ** charity will 
procure us. pardon for a multitude of 
sins;" for, besides that such a doc- 
trine is contrarv to the uniform teach- 
ings of the Scnptures elsewhere, it is 
a departure from the obvions meaning 
of the passage. The subject on which 
the apostle Is treating is the advan- 
tage of love in our conduct toward 
others, and this he enforces by saying 
that it will make us kind to their im- 
perfections, and lead us to overlook 
their faults. It is nowhere taught in 
the Scriptures that our "charity" to 
otlfers will be an aUmemeni or expia- 
tion for our own offenses. If it could 
be so, the atonement made by Christ 
would have been unnecessary. Love, 
however, is of inestimable value in the 
treatment of others ; and imperfect as 
wo are, and liable to go astray, wo all 
have occasion to cast ourselves on the 
charity of our brethren, and to avail 
ourselves much and often of that 
" love which covers over a mtUtUude 
of sins." 

9. Use ?u)9pUality one to another. On 
the dnty of hospitality, sec Notes on 



10 As every man hath received 
^ the gift, efoen so minister the same 

b Rom. 18. 0-8. 



Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2. Without 
grtidging. Gr. , " without murmurti ;" 
that is, without complaining of the 
hardship of doing it ; of the lime, the 
expense, and the trouble required in 
doing it. The idea of grudging^ in the 
common sense of that word— that is, 
of doing it unwUlinglyy or regretting 
the expense, or considering it as ill- 
bestowed, or as not producing an 
equivalent of any kind — is not the 
idea here. .• It is that we arc to do it 
without murmuring or complaining. 
It greatly enhances the value of hos- 
pitality that it be done on our part 
with entire cheerfulness. One of the 
duties involved in it is to make a guest 
happy; and this can be done in no 
other way than by showing him that 
he is welcome. 

10. As every man hath received the 
gift. The word rendered gift Mpi- 
<rfia\ in the Greek, without the article, 
means endowment of any kind, but 
especially that conferred by the Holy 
Spirit. Here it seems to refer to ev- 
ery kind of endowment by which we 
can do good to others, especially ev- 
er)r kind of qualification furnished by 
religion by which we can help others. 
It does not refer here particularly to 
the ministry of the Word — though it 
is applicable to that, and includes 
that— but to all the gifts and graces 
by which we can contribute to tiie 
welfare of others. All this is re^rd- 
ed as a gift, or charimia^ of God. It 
is not owing to ourselves, but it is to 
be traced to him. See the word ex- 
plained in the Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
1 Even so minister the same one to an- 
other. In any thingby which you can 
benefit another. Regard what you 
have and they have not as a g\ft be- 
stowed upon you by God for the com- 
mon good, and be ready to impart it 
as the wants of others may require. 
The word minister here (diaKovovim^) 
would refer to any kind of minister- 
ing, whether by counsel, by advice, 
by the supply of the wants of the poor, 
or by preaching. It has here no ref- 
erence to any one of these exclusive- 
ly, but means that in whatever God 
has fSavored us more than others we 
should be ready to minister to their 
wants. See 2 Tim. i. 18 ; 2 Cor. iii. 3 ; 
viii. 19, 20. . .%A^ good.dejmrds.. Rer 
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one to another, as good stewards 
• of the manifold grace of God. 
1 1 If any man speak, let Mm speak 
as the oracles of God ; if any man 
minister, let him do it 2^ oi the 
ability which God giveth: that 



a Lake IS. 4S. 



b 1 Cor. 10. 81. 



gardlD^ yonrselves as the mere steto- 
ards of God; that is, as appomted by 
him to do this work for mm, and in- 
trusted by him with what is needful 
to benefit others. Me intends to do 
them good, but he means to do it 
through your instrumentality, and has 
intrusted to you as a steward what he 
designed to confer on them. This is 
the true idea, in respect to any spe- 
cial endowments of talent, property, 
or grace which we may have received 
from God. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. 
iv. 1, 2. See also Luke xvi. 1, 2, 8. 
IT Of the manifold grace of Qod. The 
grace or favor of God evinced in many 
ways, or by a variety of gifts. His fa- 
vors are not confined to one single 
thing; as, for example, to talent for 
doing good by preaching, but are ex- 
tended to many things oy which we 
may do good to others — influence, 
property, reputation, wisdom, experi- 
ence. All these are to be regarded as 
his gifts; all are to be employed in 
doing ^ood to others as we have op- 
portunity. 

11. If any man speak. As a preach- 
er, rewrring here particularly to the 
office of the ministry. TT Let him 
speak as the oracles of God. As the 
oracles of God speak ; to wit, in ac' 
cordance with the truth which God 
has revealed, and with an impressive 
sense of the responsibility of deliver* 
ing a message from him. The word 
rendered oracles {\6yca) means prop- 
erly something spoken or lUtered ; then 
any thin^ uttered by God— a divine 
communication; a revelation. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12. See 
the general duty here inculcated il- 
lustrated at length in the Notes on 
Rom. xii. 6-8. The passage here has 
a strong resemblance to the one in 
Romans. 1 If any man minister (dta- 
Kovtl). This may refer, so far as the 
ioord is concerned, either to the office 
of a deacon, or to any service which 
one renders to another. See ver. 10. 
The word commonly refers to service 
in general ; to attendance on another, 
or to aid rendered to another, to the 



God in all * things may be glori- 
fied through Jesus Christ; to* 
whom be praise and dominion for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 

12 Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery '^ trial which 



e Rev. 1.6. 
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distribution of alms, etc. It seems 
probable that the word here does not 
refer to the. ofllce of a deacon as such, 
because the peculiarity of that office 
was to take charge of the poor of the 
Church, and of the funds provided for 
them (see Acts vi. 2, 3) ; but the apos- 
tle here says that they to whom he 
referred should "minister as of the 
ability which Qod giveth,'''' which seems 
to imply that it was rather to distrib- 
ute what was their own. than what was 
committed to them by tiie Church. 
The word may refer to any aid which 
we render to others in the Church, aa 
distributing alms, attending on the 
sick, etc Comp. Notes on Uom. xii. 
7, 8. ^Asof t?te ability which God giv- 
eth. In regard to property, talent, 
strength, influence, etc. This is the 
limit of all obligation. No one is 
bound to go beyond his ability ; every 
one is required to come up to it. Comp. 
Mark xiv. 8; Luke xvU. 10. 1 That 
Qod in all things may be glor\/ied. That 
he may be honored ; to wit, by our 
doing all the good we can to others, 
thus showing the power of his relig- 
ion. See Notes on 1 Corinth, x. 81. 
T[ Through Jesus Christ. That is, as 
the medium through whom all those 
holy influences come by which God is 
honored. T[ To whom. That is> to 
God, for he is the main subject of the 
sentence. The apostle says that in 
all things he is to be glorified by us. 
and then adds in this doxology that 
he is worthy to be thus honored. 
Comp. Rev. i. 6. See Notes on 2 Tipa. 
iv. 18l Many, however, suppose that 
the reference hei-e is to the Son of God, 
That it would be true of him and ap- 
propriate, see Notes on Rom. ix. 5. 

12. Bdoved, think it not strange. Do 
not consider it as any Uiing which 
you had no reason to expect; as any 
thing which may not happen to oth- 
ers also. IT Concerning the fiery trial 
which is to ti'y you. Referring, doubt- 
less, to some severe persecution which 
was then impending. We have not 
the means of determining precisely 
what this was. The word renderea 
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is to try you, as though some 
strange thmg happened unto you: 
13 But rejoice, * inasmuch as ye 
are partakers of Christ's sufferings ; 
that, -when * his glory shall be re- 
vealed, ye may 1^ glad also with 
exceeding joy. 



a Jamw 1. S. 
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fery trial (irvpttMrtv) occurs only here 
and in Rev. xviii. 9, 18; In both of 
which latter places it is rendered 
"burning. It means properly a being on 
fir^y burning^ cot^lagrcAUm ; and then 
any severe trial. It can not be dem- 
onstrated from this word that they 
were literally to suffer by fire^ but it 
is clear that some heavy calamity was 
before them. 1[ A^ though 6ome Grange 
thing Mppened unto yoti. Something 
nnusnal; something which did not 
occur to others. 

, 13. But rejoice^ inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of (JhrisCs sufferings. That 
is. Bufferings of the same kind that he 
endured, and inflicted for the same 
reasons. Gomp. Col. i. 24 ; James i. 
2. See Notes on Matt. v. 12. The 
meaning here is. that they were to re- 
^rd it as a matter of rejoicing; that 
fhey were identifled with Christ even 
in suffering. See this sentiment il- 
lustrated at length in the Notes on 



Phil. iii. 10. 5 That when his glory 

- judg- 

ment. See Notes on Matt. xxiv. 30. 



shall be revealed. At the day of Jud 



H Ye may be glad also with exceeding joy, 
Bein^ admitted to the rewards which 
he will then confer on his people. 
Comp. 1 Thess. it 19. Every good 
man will have joy when, immediately 
at death, he is received into the pres- 
ence of his Saviour; but his joy 'will 
be complete onlv when, in the pres- 
ence of assembled worlds, he will hear 
the sentence which will confirm him 
in happiuess forever. 

l^Jff ye be reproached for t?ie name 
of Christy happy are ye. That is, in his 
cause, or on his account. See Notes 
on Matt. V. 11. The sense of the word 
happy here is the same as blessed in 
Matt. V. 3, 4, 5, etc. It means that 
they were to regard their condition 
or lot as a blessed one ; not that they 
would find personal and positive en- 
loyment on being reproached and vil- 
ified. It would be a blessed condi* 
tion because it would be like that of 
their Saviour; it would show that 
they were his Mends ; it would be ac- 



14 If « ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye; for 
the spirit of glory and of God rest- 
eth upon you : on their part he is 
evil spoken of, but on your part 
he is glorified. 

15 But let none of you suffer as 

« Matt. 6. 11. 



companied with rich spiritual influ- 
ences in the present world; and it 
would be followed by the rewards of 
heaven. TT -?^ Ihe spirit of glory a7id 
of Ood restethupon you. The glorious 
and divine Spirit. There is no doubt 
that there is reference here to the 
Holy Spirit, and the meaning is that 
they might expect that that Spirit 
would rest upon them, or abide with 
them, if they were persecuted for the 
cause of Christ. There may be some 
allusion here, in the language, to the 
fact that the Spirit of God descended 
and abode on the Saviour at his bap- 
tism (John i. 38) ; and, in like manner, 
they might hope to have the same 
Spirit resting on them. The essential 
idea is that, if the^ were called to suf- 
fer in the cause of the Redeemer, they 
would not be left or forsaken. They 
might hope that God would impart 
his Spirit to them in proportion to 
their sufferings in behalf of religion, 
and that they would have augmented 
joy and peace. This is doubtless the 
case with those who suffer persecu- 
tion, and this is the secret reason why 
they are so sustained in their trials. 
Their persecutions are made the oc- 
casion of a much more copious efifh- 
sion of the Spirit on their souls. The 
same principle applies, doubtless, to 
all the forms of trial which the chil- 
dren of God pass through; and in 
sickness, bereavement, loss of prop- 
erty, disappointment in their world- 
ly plans, and death itself, they may 
hope that larger measures of the Spir- 
it's influences will rest upon them. 
Hence it is often gain to the believer 
to suffer. T[ On their part So far as 
they are concerned, or by them. 
K ffe is evil spoken of. That is, the 
Holy Spirit. They only blaspheme 
him (Greek); they reproach his sa- 
cred influences by their treatment of 
you and your religion. T[ But on your 
part he is gloria. By your manner, 
of speaking of him, and by the honor 
done to him in the patience evinced in 
your trials, and in your purity of life. 
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a murderer, or a« a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as a busybody in oth- 
er men^s matters. 
16 Yet if any man suffer as a 



15. £ut let none of you wffer as a mur- 
derer. If you must be called to suffer, 
see that it be not for crime. Comp. 
Notes on chap. lii. 14, 17. They were 
to be careful tnat their sufferings were 
brought upon them only in conse- 

. quence of their religion, and not be- 
cause any crime could be laid to their 
charge. If even such charges were 
brought against them, there should 
be no pretext furnished for them by 
their lives. ^ As an evil-doer. As a 
wicked man ; or as guilty of injustice 
and wron^ toward others. ^ Or cut a 
busybody %n other merCs matters. The 
Greek word here used {iXKoT^iotiri- 
aKOTTo^) occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. It means, properly, 
nn inspector of strange things, or or 
the things of others. Prof. Kobinson 
(Lex,) supposes that the word may re- 
fer to one who is "a director of hea- 
thenism;'* but the more obvious sig- 
nification, and the one commonly 
adopted, is that which occurs in our 
translation — one who busies himself with 
what does not concern him ; that is, one 
who pries into the affairs of another ; 
ivho attempts to control or direct 
them as If they were his own. In re- 
spect to the fault here condemned, 
see the Notes on Phil. iL 4. Comp. 2 
Thess. lit 11 ; and 1 Tim. v. 13. 

16. Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, Because he is a Christian ; if he 
is persecuted on account of his relig- 
ion. This was often done, and they 
|iad reason to expect that it might oc- 
cur in their own case. Comp. Notes 
on chap. iii. 17. On the import of the 
word Christian^ and the reasons why 
the name was given to the disciples 
of the Lord Jesus, see Notes on Acts 
xi. 26. 1[ Let him not be ashamed, (1.) 
Ashamed of religion so as to refuse to 
suffer on account of it. (2. ) Ashamed 
that he is despised and maltreated. 
He is to reffard his religion as every 
way honorable, and all that fairly re- 
sults from it in time and eternity as 
in all respects desirable. He is not 
to be ashamed to be called a Chris- 
tian ; he is not to be ashamed of the 
doctrines taught by his religion; he 
is not to be ashamed of the Saviour 
whom he professes to love ; he is not 



Christian, let him not be ash^ned^ 
but let him glorify God on this 
behalf. 
17 For the time is come that judg- 



to be ashamed of the society and fel- 
lowshlp of those who are true Chrisr 
tians, poor and despised though they 
may be; he Is not to be ashamed to 
penorm any of the duties demanded 
by his religion; he is not to be 
ashamed to nave his name cast out, 
and himself subjected to reproach and 
scorn. A man should be ashamed 
only of that which is wrong. He 
should glory in that which is right, 
whatever may be the consequences to 
himself Christians now, though not 
subjected to open persecution, are 
frequently reproached by the world 
on account of their religion; and 
though the rack may not be employ^ 
ed, and the fires of martyrdom are not. 
kindled, yet it is often true that one 
who is a believer is called to " suffer 
as a Christian. *' He may be reviled 
and despised. His views may be re- 
^rded as bigoted, narrow, severe. 
Opprobrious epithets, on account of 
his opinions, may be applied to him. 
His former friends and companions 
may leave him because he has become 
a Christian. A wicked father or a 
gay and worldly mother may oppose 
a child, or a husband may revue a 
wife on account of her religion. In 
all these cases the same spirit essen- 
tially is required which was enjoined 
on the early Christian martyrs. We 
are never to be ashamed of our relig- 
ion, whatever results may follow from 
our attachment to it. Comp. Notes 
on Rom. i. 16. % But let him glorify 
Ood on this behalf. Let him praise 
God that he is deemed not nnworthy 
to suffer in such a cause. It is a mat- 
ter of thankfulness (]) that he may 
have this evidence that he is a Chris- 
tian; (2) that he may derive the ad- 
vantages which may result from his 
suffenng as Christ did, and in his 
cause. See Notes on Acts v. 41, where 
the sentiment here expressed is fully 
illustrated. Comp. Notes on Phil, 
iii. 10 ; Col. i. 24. 

17. For the time is come. That is, 
this is now to be expected. There is 
reason to think that this trial will 
now occur, and there is a propriety 
that it should be made. Probably 
the apostle referred to some indici^- 
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ment must begin * at the house of 
God : and if it first begin at us, 
what shall the end he of them that 
obey not the gospel of God ? 

a Isa. 10. 1 3. Jer. 49. 1 3. Ezek. 9. 6. 



18 And if * the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear ? 

19 Wherefore, let them that suf- 



6Jer.S5.S9. Luke S3. 31. 



tioDs then apparent that this was 
about to takeplace. 1 That judgment 
must begin. The word judgment here 
{icpifia) seems to mean the severe trial 
which would determine character. It re- 
fers to such calamities as would set- 
tle the question whether there were 

. any true religion in the heart, or 
would test the value of that which 
was professed. It was to ^^begin^^ at 
the house of God, or be applied to the 
Church first, in order that the nature 
and worth of religion might be seen. 
The reference is, doubtless, to some 
fearful calamity which would prima- 
rily fall on the "house of God ^ that 

• is, to some form of persecution which 
was to be let loose upon the Church. 
^ At the house of God. Benson, Bloom- 
field, and many others suppose that 
this refers to the Jews^ and to the ca- 
lamities that were to come around the 
Temple and the holy city about to be 
destroyed. But the more obvious 
reference is to Christians^ spoken of 
as the hotute or family of God. There 
is probably in the language here an 
allusion to Ezek. ix. 6:^** Slay utterly 
old and young, both maids and little 
children, and women ; and begin at my 
sanctuary."*^ Comp. Jer. xxv. 29. But 
the language used here by the apostle 
does not denote literally the Temple 
or the Jews, but those who were in 
his time regarded as the people of 
.God— Christians— the Church. So the 

phrase (•T'J«^!? ^"^21) ^ouae of Jehovah is 

used to denote the family or people 
of God. Numb. xii. 7; Hos. viii. 1. 
Comp. also 1 Tim. iii. 15, and the Notes 
on that verse. The sense here is, 
therefore, that the series of calamities 
referred to were to commence with 
the Church, or were to come first upon 
the people of God. Schoettgen here 
aptly quotes a passage from the writ- 
ings of the Rabbins : " Punishments 
never come into the world unless the 
wicked are in it ; but they do not be- 
gin unless they commence first with 
the righteous." IT And if It first be- 

gin at uSy what shall the end be of them 
iat obey not the Gospel of God? If 
God brings such trials upon us who 



have obeyed his Gospel, what have we 
not reason to suppose he will brinff 
upon those who are yet in their sins ? 
And if we are selected first as the ob- 
jects of this visitation ; if there is 
that in us which requires such a meth- 
od of dealing, what are we to suppose 
will occur in the end with those who 
make no i)retensions to religion, but 
are yet living in open transgression ? 
The sentiment is, that if God deals 
thus strictly with his own people; if 
there is that in them which makes the 
visitations of his judgment proper on 
them, there is a certainty that they 
who are not his people, but who live 
in iniquity, will in the end be over- 
whelmed with the tokens of severer 
wrath. Their punishment hereafter 
will be certain; and who can tell 
what will be the measure of its sever- 
ity ? Every wicked man, when he sees 
the trials which God brings upon his 
own people, should tremble under the 
apprehension of the deeper calamity^ 
which will hereafter come upon him-* 
self. We may remark (1) that the 
judgments which God brings upon 
his own people make it cemin that 
the wicked will be punished. If he 
does not spare his own people, why 
should he spare others* (2.) The 
punishment of the wicked is merely 
delayed. Judgment begins at the 
house of God. Christians are afllict- 
ed, and are recalled from their wan- 
derings by chastisement, and are pre- 
pared by discipline for the heavenly 
world. The judgment on the wicked 
is delaved to a future world, and in 
this life they have almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity, but in the end it 
will be certain. See Psa. Ixxiii. 1-19. 
The punishment will come in the end. 
It can not be evaded. Sooner or later 
justice requires that the wicked should 
be visited with the expressions of di- 
vine displeasure on account of sin, 
and in the future world there will be 
ample time for the infiiction of all 
which they deserve. 

18. And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved. If they are saved with difficul- 
ty. The word here used (juoXts) oc- 
curs in the following places : Acts 
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xiv. 18, ** scarce restrained they the 
people ;" xxvii. 7, " and scarce were 
come over against Cuidus;" ver. 8, 
" and hardly passing it;" ver. 16, "we 
had much work to come by the boat,** 
literally^ we were able voith dsffUmUy to 
get the boat ; Rom. v. 7, ^^ scarcely for 
a riffhteous man will one die;" and 
in the passage before ns. The word 
implies that there is some difScolty 
or obstruction, so that the thing came 
very near not happening, or so that 
there was much risk about it. Comp. 
Luke xiii. 31. The apostle in this 
passage seems to have had his eye on 
a verse in Proverbs (xi. 31), and he 
has merely expanded and illustrated 
it : " Behold, the richteous shall be 
recompensed, in the earth | much 
more the wicked and the sinner." 
By the question which he employs, 
he admits that the righteous are saved 
with difficulty, or that there are perils 
which jeopard their salvation, and 
which are of such a kind as to make 
it very near not happening. They 
would indeed be saved, but it would 
. be in such a manner as to show that 
the circumstances were such as to 
render it, to human appearances, 
doubtful and problematical. This 
peril may have arisen from many cir- 
Ni^umstances ; (a) The difficulty of 
forming a plan of salvation, involving 
a degree of wisdom wholly beyond 
that of man, and of such a character 
that beforehand it would have been 
problematical and doubtful whether 
it could be. There was but one way 
in which it could be done. But what 
human wisdom could have devised 
that, or thought of it? There was 
but One Being who could save. But 
who would have supposed that the 
Son of God would have been willing 
to become a man, and to die on a 
cross to do it ? If he had been un- 
willing to come and die, the righteous 
could not have been saved. (6) The 
difficulty of bringing those who are 
saved to a willingness to accept of 
salvation. All were disposed alike to 
reject it; and there were many ob- 
stacles in the human heart, arising 
from pride and selfishness, and unbe- 
lief, and the love of sin, which must 
be overcome before any would accept 
of the offer of mercy. There was but 
One Agent who could overcome these 
things, and induce any of the race to 
embrace the Gospel— the Holy Spirit. 
But who could have anticipated that 



the Spirit of God would have under- 
taken to renew and sanctify the pol< 
luted human heart ? Yet if he had 
feiiled, there could have been no sal- 
vation for any. (c) The difficultv of 
keeping those who are converted from 
Mlmg away amid the temptations 
and allurements of the world. Often 
it seems to be wholly doubtful wheth- 
er they will be kept to eternal life. 
They have so little religion; they 
yield so readily to temptation ; they 
conform so much to the world; 
they have so little strength to bear 
up under trials, that it seems as if 
there were nothing that would pre- 
serve them and bring them to heaven. 
They are saved when they seem almost 
ready to yield to eveiy thing, (d) 
The difficulty of preserving them 
from thepower of the great enemy of 
souls. The adversary has vast pow- 
er, and he meaiiSy if he can, to destroy 
those who are the children of God. 
Often they are in most imminent 
danger, and it seems* to be a question 
of doubtful issue whether they will 
not be entirely overcome and perish. 
It is no small matter to rescue a soul 
from the dominion of Satan, and to 
bring it to heaven, so that it shall be 
eternally safe. Amid the Internal 
struggles and the outward conflicts 
of life, it seems often a matter of 
doubt whether with all their effort 
they will be saved; and when they 
are safe in heaven, they will feel that 
they have been rescued from thou- 
sands of dangers, and that there has 
been many a time when they have 
stood on the very verge of ruin, and 
when, to human appearances, it was 
scarcely possible that they could 
reach that world. H Wfiere shall the' 
ungodly cmd the sinner appear? What 
hope is there of their salvation ? The 
meaning is, that they would certainly 
perish ; and the doctrine in the pas- 
sive is, that the &ct that the righteous 
a^e saved with so much difficulty is 
proof that the wicked will not be 
saved at all. This follows, because 
(a) there is the same difficulty in 
their salvation which there was in the 
salvation of those who became right- 
eous ; the same difficulty arising from 
the love of sin, the hardness of the 
heart, and the arts and power of the 
adversary. (6) No one can be saved 
without effort, and in fact the right- 
eous are saved only by constant and 
strenuous effort on their part. But 
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fer according to the will of €k)d, 
commit * the keeping of their souls 
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to him in well doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator. 



the wicked make no effort for their 
own salvation. They make use of no 
means for it ; they put forth no exer- 
tions to obtain it ; they do not make 
it a part of their plan of life. How, 
then, can they be saved ? — ^But where 
will they appear ? I answer, (a) they 
will appear somewhere. They win 
not ce^se to exist when they pass 
away from this world. Not one of 
them will be annihilated ; and though 
they vanish from the earth, and will 
be seen here no more, yet they will 
immediately make their appearance 
in some other paii; of the universe. 
{b) They will appear at last at the 
judgment-seat, as all others will, to 
receive their sentence according to 
the deeds done in the body. It fol- 
lows from this (1) that the wicked 
will certainly be destroyed. If the 
righteous are scarcely saved, how can 
they be? (2.) That there will be a 
state of future punishment, for this 
refers to what is to occur in the future 
world. (3.) That the punishment of 
the wicked will be eternal, for it is 
tiie opposite of what is meant by 
^ved. The time will never come 
when ft will be said that they are 
saved. But if so, their punishment 
must be eternal. 

19. Wherefore^ let them that suffer cui- 
cording to the will of Ood, That is, 
who endure the kind of sufferings 
that he by his providence shall ap- 

r>int. Comp. chap. iii. 17; iv. 15, 16. 
Commit the keeping of their sotils to 
him. Since there is so much danger; 
since there is no one else that can 
keep them; and since he is a be- 
ing so faithful, let them commit all 
their interests to him. Comp. Psa. 
xxxvii. 6. The word souls here 
Xav) is equivalent to themselves. 
hey were to leave every thing in his 
hand, foithfully performing every 
duty, and not being anxious for tlie 
result 17» ioell-<mng. Constantly 
doing good, or seeking to perform 
every duty in a proper manner. Their 
business was always to do right ; the 
result was to be left with God. A 
man who is engaged always in well- 
doing may safely commit all his in- 
terests to God. 1 As unto a faithfid 
JJreator. God may be trusted, or con- 
fided in, in all his attributes, and in 
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all the relations which he sustains as 
Creator, Redeemer, Moral Governor, 
and Judge. In these, and in all other 
respects, we may come before him 
with confidence, and put unwavering 
trust in him. (a) As Creator; as one 
who has brought us, all creatures, 
and all things into being, we may be 
sure that he will be '' faithful '' to the 
design which he had in view. From 
that design he will never depart un- 
til it is fiilly accomplished. He aban- 
dons no purpose which he has formed, 
and we may be assured that he will 
steadily pursue it to the end. (&) As 
our Creator, we may come to him, 
and look to him for his protection 
and care. He made us. He had a 
design in our creation. He so en- 
dowed us that we might live forever, 
and so that we might honor and en- 
joy him. He did not create us that 
we migJit be miserable, nor does ho 
wish that we should be. He formed 
us in such a way that, if we choose, 
we may be eternally happy. In that 
path in which he has appointed us to 
go, if we pursue it, we may be sure of 
bis aid and protection. If we really 
aim to accomplish the purposes for 
which we were made, we may be cer- 
tain that he will show himself to be a 
^^ faithful Creator;'* one in whom we 
may always confide. And even 
though we have wandered from him, 
and have long forgotten why wc were 
made, and have loved and served the 
creature more than the Creator, we 
may be sure if we will return to him 
that he will not forget the design for 
which he originally made us. (c) As 
our Creator, we may still confide in 
him. Redeemed by the blood of his 
Son, and renewed by his Spirit after 
the image of him who created us, wo 
may still go to him as our Creator, 
and may pray that even yet the high 
and noble ends for which we were 
made may be accomplished in us. 
Doing this, we shall find him as true 
to that purpose as though we had 
never sinned. 

CHAPTER V. 

ANALYSIS OF THB CHAPTER. 

This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing subjects: I. An exhortation to 
the elders of the churches to be faith- 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE elders which are among you 
I exhort, who am also an elder, 



and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the 
glory « that shall be revealed : 

a Rom. 8. 17, 18. 



fal to the flocks committed to their 
charge. Ver. 1-4. II. An exhortation 
to the younger members of the Church 
to evince ail proper submission to 
those who were older; to occupy the 
station in which they were placed 
with a becoming spirit, casting all 
their care on God. Ver. 5-7. HI. An 
exhortation to be sober and vigilant, 
in view of the dangers which beset 
them, and the arts and power of their 
great adversary, the devil, and espe- 
cially to bear with patience the tri- 
als to which they were subjected, in 
common with their Christian brethren 
elsewhere. Ver. 8-lL IV. Saluta- 
tions. Ver. 12-14. 

1. The elders which are among you I 
exhort. The word elder means proper- 
ly one who is old ; but it is frequent- 
ly used in the New Testament as ap- 
plicable to the officers of the Church; 
f>robably because aged persons were 
at first commonly appointed to these 
offices. See Notes on Acts xi. 80; 
xiv. 23 ; XV. 2. There is evidently an 
allusion here to the fact that such 
persons were selected on account of 
their age^ because in the following 
verses (4 seq.) the apostle addresses 
particularly the younger. It is worthy 
of remark that he here refers only to 
one class of ministers. He does not 
speak of three "orders" — of "bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons ;*' and the 
evidence from the passage here is 
quite strong that there were no such 
orders in the churches of Asia Minor 
to which this epistle was directed. 
It is also worthy of remark that the 
word ^^ exhort ^^ is here used. The 
language which Peter uses is not that 
of stern and arbitrary command; it is 
that of kind and mild Christian ex« 
hortation. Comp. Notes on Phile- 
mon 8, 9. H Who am also an dder. 
Gr. , * ' a fellow-presbyter ' ' {a-vfjurpia^u- 
Tc/oos). This word occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It means 
that he was a co-presbyter with them ; 
and he makes this one of the grounds 
of his exhortation to them. He does 
not put it on the ground of his apos- 
tolical authority ; or urge it because 
he was the " vicegjerent of Christ;" or 
because he was th e head of the Chnrch ; 
or because he had any pre-eminence 



over others in any way. Would he 
have used this language if he had been 
the " head of the Church " on earth ? 
Would he, if he supposed that the dis- 
tinction between apostles and oth- 
er ministers were to be perpetuated ? 
Would he, if he believed that there 
were to be distinct orders of clergy ? 
The whole drift of this passage is ad- 
verse to such a supposition. H And 
a witness of the svfferings of Christ. 
Peter v^as indeed a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ when on his trial, 
and doubtless also when he was 
scourged and mocked, and when he 
was crucified. After his denial of 
his Lord, he wept bitterly, and evi- 
dently then followed him to the place 
where he was crucified, and, in com- 
pany with others, observed with pain- 
ful solicitude the last agonies of his 
Saviour. It is not, so far as I know, 
expressly said in the Gospels that 
Bster was present at the crucifixion 
of the Saviour ; but it is said (Luke 
xxiii. 49) that "all his acquaintance, 
and the women that followed him 
from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things," and nothing is more 
probable than, that Peter was among 
them. His warm attachment to his 
Master, and his recent bitter repent- 
ance for having denied him, would 
lead him to follow him to the place 
of his death ; for, after the painful act 
of denying him, he would not be 
likely to expose himself to the charge 
of neglect, or of any want of love 
again. His own solemn declaration 
here makes it certain that he was 
present. He alludes to it now, evi- 
dently, because it qualified him to ex- 
hort those whom he addressed. It 
would be natural to regard with pe- 
culiar respect one who had actually 
seen the Saviour in his last agony ,And 
nothing would be more impressive 
than an exhortation falling from the 
lips of such a man. A son would bo 
likely to listen with ^reat respect to* 
any suggestions which should be 
made by one who had seen his father 
or mother die. The impression which 
Peter had of that scene he would de- 
sire to have transferred to those whom 
he addressed, that by a lively view of ^ 
the sufferings of their Saviour they 
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2 Feed • the flock of God » which 
is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof^ not by constraint, but will- 

a Jobs 31. 15-17. Acts SO. S8. 
1 or, a* much «u in fou it. 



might be excited to fidelity in his 
cause. 1 And a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed. Another reason 
to make his exhortation impressive 
and solemn. He felt that he was an 
heir of life. He was about to partake 
of the glories of heaven. Looking 
forward, as they did also, to the bless- 
ed world before him and them, he 
had a right to exhort them to the 
faithful performance of duty. Any 
one who is himself an heir of salva- 
tion may approprif^tely exhort his 
fellow-Christians to fidelity in the 
service of their common Lord. 

2. Feed the flock of God. Dischai^e 
the duties of a shepherd toward tne 
fiock. On the word feed, see Notes 
on John xxi. 15. It is a word which 
Peter would be likely to remember, 
from the solemn manner in which the 
injunction to perform the duty was 
laid on him by the Saviour. John 
xxi. 15, 16, 17. The direction means, to 
take such an oversight of the Church 
as a shepherd is accustomed to take 
of his fiock. See Notes on John z. 1 
-16. 1 Which is among you. Marg., 
as much as in you is. The translation 
in the text is the more correct. It 
means the churches which were amon^ 
them, or over which they were call- 
ed to preside. TI Taking the oversight 
thereof — kiriarKoirovvri^. The fair 
translation of this word is, discharging 
the episcopal office; and the word im- 
plies all that is ever implied by the 
word bishop in the New Testament 
This idea should have been expressed 
in the translation. The meaning is 
not merely to take the oversight-^for 
that might be done in a subordinate 
sense by anv one in office ; but it is 
to take such an oversight as is im- 
plied in the episcopate, or in the word 
bishop. The words 'episcopcUCy episco- 
paly and episcopacy are merely the 
Greek wora used ncre and its correl- 
atives transferred to our language. 
The sense is that of overseeing; mking 
the oversight of; looking after, as of 
a flock; and the word has originally no 
reference to what is now spoken of as 
peculiarly the episcopal office. It is a 
word strictly applicable to any min- 
ister of religion, or any officer of a 

12 



ingly ; * not for filthy lucre,* but of 
a ready mind ; 
3 Neither as* being lords over 

h 1 Cor. 9. IT. el Ttm. S.S,8. . 

S or, ottrruUng. 



Church. In the passage before us this 
duty was to be performed by those 
who, in ver. 1, are called pretibyters or 
elders; and this is one of the numerous 
passages in the New Testament which 
prove that all that is properly implied 
in the performance of the episcopal 
functions pertained to those who were 
called presbyters or dders. If so, there 
was no higher erade of ministers to 
which the peculiar duties of the epis- 
copate were to be intrusted; that is, 
there was no class of officers corre* 
sponding to those who are now called 
bishops. Comp. Notes on Acts xx. 2S. 
If Not by constraint, but vriUingly. Not 
as if you felt that a heavy yoke was im- 
posed on you, or a burden from which 
you would gladly be discharged. Go 
cheerfully to your duty as a work which 
you love, and act like a freeman in it, 
and not as a slave. Arduous as are 
the labors of the ministry, yet there 
is no work on earth in which a man 
can and should labor more cheerfully. 
If NotforJUtku lucre. Shameful or dis- 
honorable gain. See Notes on 1 Tim. 
iii. 3. t But of a ready mind. Cheer- 
fully, promptly. We are to labor in 
this work not under the influence of 
the desire of gain, but from the prompt- 
ings of love. There is all the differ- 
ence conceivable between one who 
does a thing because he is paid for it, 
and one who does it from ?(we— be- 
tween, for example, the manner in 
which one attends on us when we are 
sick who loves us, and one who is mere- 
ly hired to do it. Such a difference is 
there in the spirit with which one who 
is actuated by mercenary motives, and 
one whose heart is in the work, will 
engage in the ministry. 

8. ifeither as being lords, Marg., 
overruling. The word here used {ko- 
TaKvpuvat) is rendered exercise domin- 
ion over in Matt. xx. 25 : exercise lord- 
ship over in Mark. x. 42; and otvr- 
eame in Acts xix. 16. It does not else- 
where occur in the New Testament. 
It refers properly to that kind of juris- 
diction which civil rulers or magis- 
trates exercise. This is an exercise 
of authority^ as contradistinguished 
from the influence of reason, persua- 
sion, and example. The latter pertains 
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Ood^a heritage, but being ensam- 
ples'to the nock. 
4 And when the chief* Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a 
crown * of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

« 1 Tim. 4. 1>. h Heb. 18. 90. e 9 Tim. 4. 8. 



6 Likewise, ye younger, submit 
yourselves unto the elder : yea, all 
'^ of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility; 
for God * resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble. 



d Eph«s. 6. 91. 



« J«mM 4. C. 



to the ministers of religion ; tlie for- 
mer is forbidden to tliem. Their do- 
minion is not to be that of teinporal 
lordsliip ; it is to«be that of love and 
truth. This command wonld prohibit 
all assumption of temporal power by 
the ministers of reli^on, andall confer- 
ring of titles of nobility on those who 
are preachers of the Gospel. It needs 
scarcely to be said that it has been 
very little regarded in the Church. 
1[ Ooer OocPb heritage — twi/ k\vp»v. 
Vulgate, in deris — over the clergy. 
The Greek word here (kX^/oos — kleroe) 
is that from which the word clergy has 
been derived; and some have inter- 
preted it here as referring to the dergy, 
that is, to priests and deacons who 
are under the authority of a bishop. 
8uch an interpretation, however, 
would hardly be adopted now. The 
word means, properly, (a) a lotj die, 
any thing used in determining chan- 
ces ; (&) a part or portion^ such as is as- 
signed by lot ; {e) an office to which 
one is designatea, or appointed by lot 
or otherwise ; and hence (d) in gener- 
al any possession or heritage. Acts 
xxvi. 18 ; Col. i. 13. The meaning here 
is, "not lording it over the posses- 
sions or the heritage of God." The 
reference is, undoubtedly, to the 
Church, as that which is peculiariy his 
property; his own in the world. Whit- 
by and others suppose that it refers 
to the possessions or property of the 
Church ; Doddridge explains it, " not 
assuming dominion over those who 
fall to your lot," supposing it to mean 
that they were not to domineer over 
the particular congregations commit- 
ted by Providence to their care. But 
the other interpretation is most in ac- 
cordance with the usual meaning of 
the word. ^ Bui being ensamplee to 
the Jloek. Examples. See Notes on 
1 Tim. iv. 12. Peter has drawn here, 
with great beauty, the appropriate 
character of ministers of the Gospel, 
and described the spirit with which 
they should bo actuated in the dis- 
charge of Uiedutiesoftheirofflce. But 
how different it is from the character 



of many who have claimed to be min- 
isters of religion ; and especially how 
different from that corrupt commun- 
ion which professes in a special man- 
ner to recognize Peter as the head, 
and the vicegerent of Christ. It is 
well remarked by Benson on this pas-- 
sagc, that ** the Church of Rome could 
not well have acted more directly con- 
trary to this injunction of St. Peter's 
if she had studied to disobev it, and to 
form herself upon a rule that should 
be the reverse of this." 

4. And when the chief ShepTierd shaU 
appear. The piince of the mstors — 
the Lord Jesus Christ **Peter, in 
the passage above, ranks himself with 
the elders; here he ranks Christ him- 
self with the pastora,^^ — £enaon. See 
Notes on chap. ii. 25. Comp. Heb. xiiL 
20. H Ye shall receive a crown of glory. 
A glorious crown or diadem. Comp. 
Notes on 2 Tim. iv. S. % That fadeth 
not away. This is essentially the same 
word, though somewhat different in 
form, which occurs in chap. i. 4. See 
Notes on that verse. The word, oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New ,Testa- 
ment. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

5. Likewieey ye younger. All young 
persons of either sex. If Submit your- 
selves to the elder. That is, with the 
respect due to their age, and to the 
offices which they sustain. There 
is here, probably, a particular refer- 
ence to those who sustained the offi4ie 
of elders or teachers, as the same 
word is used here which occurs in ver. 
1. As there was an allusion in that 
verse, by the use of the word, to age^ 
so there is in this verse to the &ct 
that they sustained an offi4ie in the 
Church. The gleneral d nty, however, 
is here implied, as it is every where in 
the Bible, that all suitable respect is to 
be shown to the aged. Comp. Lev. 
xix. 82; 1 Tim. v. 1; Acts xxiii. 4; 2 
Pet ii. 9. IF Tea. all of you be subject 
one to another. In your proper ranks 
and relations. Tou are not to at- 
tempt to lord it over one another, but 
are to treat each other with deference 
and respect See Notes on Eph. v. 21 ; 
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6 Humble • yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time : 



a Is*. 67. 15. 



7 Casting * all your care upon 
him ^ for he careth for you. 

8 Be sober, be vigilant ; because 



b Psa. 65. 39. 



Phil. ii. 3. H And be clothed with hu- 
mility. The word here rendered he 
clothed {iyKoa^oo^ai) occurs nowhere 
else in the Wew Testament It is de- 
rived from Ko>/3os— a strip, string, or 
loop to fasten a garment; and then 
the word refers to a garment that was 
fastened with strings. The word ii/Ko/it- 
^uifia {enkomboma) refers particularly 
to a long white apron, or outer gar- 1 
ment, that was commonly worn by 
slaves. See Rob., Lex. ; Passow, Lex. 
There is, therefore, peculiar force in 
the use of this word here, as denoting 
a humble mind. They were to be 
willing to take any place, and to per- 
form any office, however humble, in 
order to serve and benefit others. 
They were not to assume a style of 
state and authority, as if they would 
lord it over others, or as if they were 
better than others ; but they were to 
be willing to occupy any station, how- 
ever humDle,by which they mighthon- 
or God. It is known that not a few 
of the early Christians actually sold 
themselves as slaves in order that they 
might preach the Gospel to those who 
were in bondage. The sense here is, 
they wer» to put on humility as a gar- 
ment bound fast to them, as a servant 
bound fast to him the apron that was 
significant of his station. Comp. Col. 
ill. 13.. It is not unusual in the Script- 
ures, as well as in other writings, to 
compare the virtues of kindness, char- 
ity, humility, etc., with articles of ap- 
parel; as that with which we are 
clothed, or in which we are seen by 
others. Comp. Isa. xi. 6; lix. 17. 
^ F(yr God resisteth the pi'oud. etc: 
This passage is quoted from the Greek 
translation in Prov. iii. 34. See it ex- 
plained in the Notes on James iv. 6, 
where it is also quoted. 

6. Humble yourselves ihertfore. Be 
willing to take a low place— a place 
such as becomes you. Do not arrogate 
to yourselves what does not belong to 
you ; do not evince pride and haughti- 
ness in your manner; do not exalt 
yourselves above others. See Notes 
on Luke xiv. 7-11. Comp. Prov. xv. 
33; xvlii.l2; xxii.4; Mic. vi.8; Phil, 
ii. 8. 1 Under the mighty hand of Qod. 
This refers probably to the calamities 
whi<»b he had brought upon them, o» 



was about to bring upon them ; rep- 
resented here, as often elsewhere, as 
the infliction of his hand — the hand 
being that by which we accomplish any 
thing. When that hand was upon 
them they were not to be lifted up with 
pride and with a spirit of rebellion, but 
were to take a lowly place before him, 
and submit to him with a calm mind, 
believing that he would exalt them in 
due time. There is no situation in 
whicb one will be more likely to feel 
humility than in scenes of affliction. 
K That he may exalt you in due time. 
When ?ie shall see it to be a proper 
time. (1.) They might be assured 
that this would be done at some time. 
He would not always leave them in 
this low and depressed condition. Ho 
would take on his heavy hand, and 
raise them up from their state of sad- 
ness and suffering. (2.) This would 
be in due time ; that is, in the proper 
time, in the best time, (a) It might 
be in the present life. (6) It would 
certainly be in the world to come. 
There the redeemed will be exalted to 
honors which will be more than an 
equivalent for all the persecution, 
poverty, and contempt which are suf- 
fered in this world. He may well 
afibrd to be in a low condition here 
who is to be exalted to a throne in 
heaven. 

7. Casting all your care upon him. 
Comp. Psa. Iv. 22, from whence this 
passage was probably taken. ** Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee ; he shall never suf- 
fer the righteous to be moved.'* See 
also for a similar sentiment. Matt. vi. 
25-30. The meaning is, that we are to 
commit our whole cause to him. If 
we sufier heavy trials; if we lose our 
friends, our health, or our property ; if 
we have arduous and responsible du- 
ties to perform ; if we feel that we have 
no strength, and are in danger of being 
crushed by what is laid upon us, we 
may go and cast all upon the Lord ; 
that is, we may look to him for grace 
and strength, and may feel assured 
that he will enable us to bear all that 
is laid upon us. The relief in the case 
will be as real, and as full of consola- 
tion, as if he took the burden and car- 
ried it himself. He will enable us to 
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bear with ease what we supposed we 
could never have done ; and the bur- 
den which he lays upon us will be 
liffht Matt. xi. 30. Comp. Notes on 
Phil. iv. 6, 7. K Foi* he carethfor you. 
See Notes on Matt. x. 29-31. He is 
not like the gods worshiped by many 
of the heathen, who were supposed to 
be so exalted and so distant that they 
did not interest themselves in human 
affairs, but he condescends to regard 
the wants of the meanest of his creat- 
ures. It is one of the glorious attri- 
butes of the true God that he can and 
will thus notice the wants of the mean 
as well as the mighty ; and one of the 
richest of all consolations when we 
are afflicted, and are despised by the 
world, is the thought that we are not 
forgotten by our heavenly Father. 
He who remembers the falling spar- 
row, and who hears the young ravens 
when they cry, will not be unmindful 
of us. "Yet the Lord thinketh onme^^ 
was the consolation of David, when 
he felt that he was " poor and needy." 
Psa. xl. 17. ** When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up. Psa. xxvii. 10. 
Comp. Isa. xlix. 15. What more can 
one wish than to be permitted to feel 
that the great and merciful Jehovah 
thinks on him? What are we, what 
have we done, that should make us 
worthy of such condescension ? Re- 
member, poor, despised, afflicted child 
of God, that you will never he forgot- 
ten. Friends on earth — the great, the 
gay, the noble, the rich— may forget 
you; God never will. Remember that 
you will never be entirely neglected. 
Father, mother, neighbor, friend; 
those whom you have loved, and those 
to whom you have done good, may 
neglect you, but God never will. Psa. 
ixvii. 10. You may become poor, 
and they may pass by you; you may 
lose your office, and flatterers may no 
longer throng your path ; your beauty 
may fade, and your admirers may leave 
you ; you may grow old, and be infirm, 
and appear to be useless in the world, 
and no one may seem to care for you; 
but it is not thus with the God whom 
you serve. When he loves, he always 
loves; if he regarded you with favor 
when you were rich, he will not forget 
you when you are poor; he who 
watched over you with a parent's care 
in the bloom of youth will not cast 
you oflCwhen you are *'old and gray- 
headed." Psa. Ixxi. 18. If we are 



what we" should be, we shall never be 
without a friend as long as there is a 
God. 

8. Be sober. While you cast your 
cares upon God, and have no anxiety 
on that score, let your solicitude be 
directed to another 'point. Do not 
doubt that he is able and willing to 
support" and befriend you, but be 
watchful against your foes. See the 
word used here fully explained in the 
Notes on 1 Thess. v. 6. ^Be vigilant. 
This word (ypT^yopica) is every where 
else in the New Testament rendered 
toatch. See Matt. xxiv. 43, 43 ; xxv. 
13 ; xxvi. 38, 40, 41. It means that 
we should exercise careful circum- 
spection, as one does when he is in 
danger. In reference to the matter 
here referred to, it means that we are 
to be on our guard against the wiles 
and the power of the evil one. ^ Tour 
adversary the devil. Your enemy ; he 
who is opj)osed to you. Satan op- 
poses man in his best interests. He 
resists his efforts to do good; his 
purposes to return to God; his at' 
tempts to secure his own salvation. 
There is no more appropriate appella- 
tion that can be given to him than to 
say that he resists all our efforts to 
obey God and to secure the salvation 
of our own souls. ^Asa roaring lion, 
Comp. Rev. xii. 12. Sometimes Satan 
is represented as transfonning him- 
self into an angel of light (see Notes 
on 2 Cor. xi. 14) ; and sometimes, as 
here, as a roaring lion, denoting the 
efforts which he makes to alarm and 
overpower us. The lion here is not 
the crouching lion— the lion stealth- 
fully creeping toward his foe — but it 
is the racing monarch of the woods, 
who by his terrible roar would intimi- 
date all so that they might become 
an easy prey. The particular thing 
referred to here, doubtless, ispersecu" 
tion, resembling in its terrors a roar- 
ing lion. When error comes in; 
when seductive arts abound; when 
the world allures and charms, the 
representation of the character of the 
foe is not of the roaring lion, but of. 
the silent influence of an enemy that 
has clothed himself in the garb of an 
angel of light. 2 Cor. xi. 14. ^Walk-: 
eth about, seeking whom he may devour. 
** Naturalists have observed that a 
lion roars when he is roused with 
hunger, for then he is most fierce, and 
most eagerly seeks his prey. See 
Judg. xiv. 5 ; Psa. xxii. 13 ; Jer. iL 15; 
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your adversary the devil, as * a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour; 



a Rev. 13. 18. 



Ezek. xxii. 35 ; Hos. xi. 10 ; Zeph. iii. 
3; Zech. xi. 3." — Benson. 

9. Whom resist. See Notes od James 
Iv. 7. You are in no instance to yield 
lo him, but are in all forms to stand 
up and oppose him. Feeble in your- 
selves, you are to confide in the arm 
of God. No matter in what form of 
terror he approaches, you are to fight 
manfully the fight of faith. Corap. 
Notes on Eph. vi. 10-17. IT Steadfiist 
in the faith. Confiding in God. You 
are to rely on him alone, and the 
means of successful resistance are to 
be found in the resources of faith. 
See Notes on Eph. vi. 16. ^Ktwwing 
that the same afflictions are accomplished 
in your brethren that are in the world. 
Comp. for a similar sentiment, 1 Cor. 
X. 13. The meaning is, that you 
should be encouraged to endure your 
trials by the fact that your fellow- 
Christians suffer the same things. 
This consideration might furnish con- 
solation to them in their trials in the 
following ways : (1.) They would feel 
that they were suffering only the com- 
mon lot of Christians. There was no 
evidence that God was peculiarly 
angry with them, or that he had in a 
peculiar manner forsaken them. (2.) 
The fact that others were enabled to 
hear their trials should be an argu- 
ment to prove to them that they 
wo«ld also be able. If they looked 
abroad, and saw that others were sus- 
tained, and were brought off triumph- 
ant, they might be assured that this 
would be the case with them. (3.) 
There would be the support derived 
from the fact that they were not alone 
in suffering. We can bear pain more 
easily if we feel that we are not alone 
— that it is the common lot — that we 
are in circumstances where we may 
have sympathy from others. This 
remark may be of great practical value 
to ?« in view of persecutions, trials, 
and death. The consideration sug- 
gested here by Peter, to sustain those 
whom he addressed in the trials of 
persecution, may be applied now to 
sustain and comfort tis in every form 
of apprehended or real calamity. We 
are all liable to suffering. We are ex- 
posed to sickness, bereavement, death. 
We often feel as. if we could not bear 



9 Whom resist, * steadfast in t&is 
faith, knowing that the same af- 
flictions are accomplished in 
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up under the sufferings that may be 
before us, and especially do we dread 
th£ great trial — ^death. It may fur- 
nish us some support and consolation 
to remember (1) That this is the com- 
mon lot of men. There is nothing 
peculiar in our case. It proves noth- 
ing as to the question whether we ar6 
accepted of God, and are beloved by 
him, that we suffer, for those whom 
he has loved most have been often 
among the greatest sufferers. We 
often think that our sufferings are 
peculiar ; that there have been none 
like them. Yet, if we knew all, we 
should find that thousands — and 
among them the most wise and 
pure and good — have endured suffer- 
ings of the same kind as ours, and 
perhaps far more intense in degree. 
(2.) Others have been conveyed tri- 
umphantly through their trials. We 
have reason to hope and to believe 
that we shall also, for (a) our trials 
are no greater than theirs have been ; 
and (&) their natural strength was no 
greater than ours. Many of them 
were timid and shrinking and tvem- 
bling, and felt that they had no 
strength-, and that they should fiiil 
under the trial. (3. ) The grace which 
sustained them can sustain us. The 
hand of God is not shortened that it 
can not save. His ear is not heavy 
that it can not hear. His power is as 
great and his grnce is as fresh as it 
was when the first sufferer was sup- 
ported by him; and that divine 
strength which supported David and 
Job in then* afflictions, and the apos- 
tles and martyrs in theirs, is just as 
powerful as it was when they applied 
to God to be upheld in their sorrows. 
(4.^ We are especially fearful of death 
— fearful that our faith will fail, and 
that we shall be left to die without 
support or consolation* Yet let us 
remember that death is the common 
lot of man. Let us remember who 
have died— tender females ; children ; 
the timid, and the fearful ; those, in 
immense multitudes, who had no more 
strength by nature than we have. 
Let us think of our own kindred who 
have died. A wife has died, and shall 
a husband be afraid to die? A child, 
and shall a fatlier ? A sister, and shall 
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your brethren that are in the 
world. 

10 But the Gk)d of all grace, who 
hath called us unto his eternal 
glory by Jesus Christ, after that 
ye have suffered a while, « make 
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you perfect, * stablish, /^ strength- 
en, <* settle • you, 

11 To him &«/ glory and domin- 
ion for ever and ever. Amen. 

13 By Sylvanus,ya faithful 
brother imto you, as I suppose, I 
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a brother? It does much to take away 
the dread of death to remember that 
a mother has s^one through the dark 
valley; that that gloomy vale has 
been trodden by delicate and timid 
and beloved sisters. Shall / be afraid 
to go where they have gone ? Shall I 
apprehend that I shall find no grace 
that is able to sustain me where they 
have found it ? Must the valley of the 
shadow of death be dark and gloomy 
to me, .when they found it to be il- 
luminated with the opening light of 
heaven ? Above all, it takes away the 
fear of death when I remember that 
my Saviour has experienced all the 
horrors which can ever be in death ; 
that he has slept in the tomb ; that he 
has made it a hallowed resting-place. 
10. But the Ood of all grace. The 
God who imparts all needful grace. 
It was proper in their anticipated tri- 
als to direct them to. God, and to 
breathe forth in their behalf an ear- 
nest and alOfectionate x^rayer that they 
might be supported. A prayer of 
this kind by an apostle would also be 
to them a sgrt ot pledge or assurance 
that the needed grace would be grant- 
ed them. H Who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory. And who means, 
therefore, that we shall be saved. As 
he has called us to his glory, we need 
not apprehend- that he will leave or 
forsake ns. On the meaning of the 
word coiled^ see Notes on Eph. iv. 1. 
^ After that ye have suffered a whUe. 
After you have suffered as long as he 
shall appoin t. The Greek is, * 4iaving 
suffered a littUy'' and may refer cither 
to time or degree. In both respects 
the declaration concerning afflictions 
is true. They are shorty compared 
with eternity; they are lights com- 
pared with the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. See Notes on 2 Cor. 
iv. 16-18. IT Make you perfect. By 
means of your trials. The tendency 
of affliction is to make us perfect. 
1 Stablish. The Greek word means to 
set fast; to fix firmly; to render immov- 
able. Luke xvi. 36 ; ix. 51 ; xxii. 32 ; 



Rom. i. 11 ; xvi. 25 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2, 13, 
etal. ^ Strengthen. Give you strength 
to bear all this, H Settle you. Liter- 
ally, /ound youy or establish you on a 
firm foundation — ^'c/ucXteuacc. The 
allusion is to a house which is so 
firmly fixed on a foundation that it 
will not be moved by winds or floods. 
Comp. Notes on Matt. vii. 24 ueg. 

11. To him be gloryy etc. See Notes 
on chap. iv. 11. 

12. By Sylvanus. Or Silas. See 
Notes on 2 Cor. i. 19. Comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 1. He was the intimate friend and 
companion of Paul, and had labored 
much with him in the regions where 
the churches were situated to which 
this epistle was addressed. . In what 
manner he became acquainted with 
Peter, or why he was now with him 
in Babylon, is unknown. 1 A faitf{fyl 
brother unto you^ as I suppose. The ex- 
pression ** as I suppose^* (cos Xoyi^o- 
fiai) does not imply that there was 
any doubt on the mind of the apostle, 
but indicates rather a firm persuasion 
that what he said was true. Thus 
Rom. viii. 18 : *' For I reckon (Xoy« Jo- 
fiai) that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compar^,^' 
etc. That is, I am fully persuaded of 
it ; I have no doubt of it. Peter evi- 
dently had no doubt on this point, but 
he probably could not speak from any 
personal knowledge. He had not 
been with them when Silas was, and 
perhaps not at all, for they may have 
been * 'strangers'* to him personally 
— ^for the word ** strangers,'* in chap, 
i. 1, may imply that he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with theip. Silas, 
however, had been much with them 
(comp. Acts XV. 17-31), and Peter had 
no doubt that he had shown himself 
to be "a faithful brother" to them. 
An epistle conveyed by his haD49 
could not but be welcome. It should 
be observed, however, that the ex- 
pression **I suppose" has been dif- 
ferently interpreJted by some. Wet- 
stein understands it as meaning, **not 
that he supposed Sylvanus to be a 
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have written briefly, exhorting, 
and testifying that this is the true 
grace of God wherein ye * stand. 
13 The church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you^ salut- 



a 1 Cor. 15. 1. 



faithful brother, for who, says he, 
could doubt that? but that he had 
written as he understood matters, 
having carefully considered the sub- 
ject, and as he regarded things to be 
true," and he refers for illustration to 
Rom. viii. 18; Phil. iv. 8; Heb. xi. 9. 
Grotius understands it as meaning, 
"if I remember right;" and supposes 
that the idea is, that he shows his af- 
fecUou for them by saying that this 
was not the first time that he had 
written to them, but that he had 
written before briefly, and sent the 
letter, as well as he could remember, 
by Sylvanus. But there is no evi- 
dence that he had written to them 
before, and the common interpreta- 
tion is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
^Exhorting. No small part of the 
Epistle is taken up with exhortations. 
^ And iettifying, .Bearing witness. 
The main design of*the office of the 
apostles was to bear witness to the 
truth (see Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
Peter in this Epistle discharged that 
part of the ftinctions of his office to- 
ward the scattered Christians of Asia 
Minor. 1[ That this is the true pi'ace of 
Ood wherein ye stand. That the relig- 
ion in which you stand, or which you 
now hold, is that which is identified 
with the grace or favor of God. 
Christianity, not Judaism or Pagan- 
ism, was the true religion. To show 
this, and bear continual witness to it, 
was the leading design of the apos- 
tolic office. 

13. The church that is at Babylon^ 
deeted together with yon. It will be 
seen at once that much of this is sup- 
plied by our translators; the words 
"church that is" not being in the 



eth you ; and so doth Marcus my 
son. 
14 Greet * ye one another with a 
kiss of charity. Peace *6« with you 
all that are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 



b Rom. 16. 16. 



e Eph. 6. S8. 



original. The Greek is v h ^a^vXSavi 
<ri/i;£ic\eKT»), and might refer to a 
church, or to a female. Wall, Mill, 
and some others, suppose that the 
reference is to a Christian woman, 
perhaps the wife of Peter himself. 
Comp. 2 John i. But the Arabic, Syr- 
iac, and Vulgate, as well as the En- 
glish versions, supply the word cAurcA. 
This interpretation seems to be con- 
firmed by the word rendered elected to- 
gether wUh — ovvtKXiKTij. This word 
would be properly used in reference 
to one individtial Ifwfiime to another 
individual^ but would hardly be appro- 
priate as applied to an individual ad- 
dressing a church. It could not read- 
ily be supposed, moreover, that any 
one female in Babylon could have such 
a prominence, or be so well known, 
that nothing more would be necessary 
to designate her than meMy to say 
"the elect female." On the word Bab- 
ylon here, and the place denoted by it, 
see the Introd., § 2. ^ And so doth 
Marcus my son. Probably John Mark. 
See Notes on Acts xii. 12; xv. 37. 
Why he was now with Peter is un- 
known. If this were the Mark refer- 
red to, then the word son is a title of 
affection, and is used by Peter with 
reference to his owh superior age. It 
is possible, however, that some other 
Mark m^ be referred to, in whose con- 
version Peter had been instrumental. 
14. Greet ye one another with a kiss 
of charity. A kiss of love; a common 
method of affectionate salutation in 
the times of the apostles. See Notes 
on Rom. xvi. 16. Tf Race be with you 
cdl thai are in Christ Jesus. That are 
true Christians. See Notes on Eph. 
vl.23; Phil.iv.7. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF 

PETER 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Epistle. 

It is well known that at an early period of the Christian history there 
were doubts respecting the canonical authority of the Second Epistle of Peter. 
The sole ground of the doubt was whether Peter were the author of it. Eu- 
sebius, in the chapter of his ecclesiastical history where he speaks of the New 
Testament in general, reckons it among the amiXiyofikva (antileyomena)y or 
those books which were not universally admitted to be genuine ; literally, 
** those which were spoken against. " Bk. iii. , chap. xxv. This does not imply 
that even he, however, disbelieved its genuineness, but merely that it was 
numbered among those about which there had not been always entire cer- 
tainty. Jerome says : "Peter wrote two Epistles, called Catholic ; the second 
of which is denied by many to be his, because of the difference of style from the 
former." Origen, before him, had also said : ** Peter, on whom the Church is 
built, has left one Epistle [universally] acknowledged. Let it be granted that 
he also wrote a second. Eor it is doubted of." See Lardner, vol. vi., p. 255, 
ed. London, 1829. Both the Epistles of Peter, however, were received as 
genuine in the fourth and following centuries by all Christians, except the 
Syrians. The First Epistle was never doubted to have been the production 
of Peter. In regard to the Second, as remarked above, it was doubted by 
some. The principal ground of the doubt, if not the entire ground, was the 
difference of style between the two, especially in the second chapter, and the 
fact that the old Syriac translator, though he admitted the Epistle of James, 
which was also reckoned among the "doubtful" epistles, did not translate 
the Second Epistle of Peter. That version was made, probably, at the close 
of the first century, or in the second ; and it is said that it is to be presumed 
that if this Epistle had been then in existence, and had been regarded as 
genuine, it would also have been translated by him. 

It is of importance, therefore, to state briefly the evidence of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of this Epistle. In doing this, it is proper to regard the 
First Epistle as undoubtedly genuine and canonical, for that wrs never called 
in question. That being admitted, the genuineness of this Epistle may be 
argued on the following grounds. (1.) It does not appear to have been re- 
jected by any one. It was merely doubted whether it were genuine. How 
far even this doubt extended is not mentioned. It is referred to only by Je- 
rome, Origen, and Eusebius, though there is not the least evidence that even 
they had any doubt of its genuineness. They merely state that there were 
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some persons who had doubts on the subject, from the difference of style be- 
tween this and the former Epistle. This fact, indeed, as Wall has remarked 
{Crit. Notes on the N. T,, p. 858, 359), will serve at least to show the care 
which ^as evinced in admitting books to be canonical, proving that they 
were not received without the utmost caution, and that if the slightest doubt 
existed in the case of any one, it was honestly expressed. (2.) Even all 
doubt on the subject disappeared as early as the third and fomth centuries, 
and the Epistle was rec^ved as being unquestionably the production of Peter. 
The eifect of the examination in the case was to remove all suspicion, and it 
has never since been doubted that the Epistle was written by Peter ; at least 
no doubt has arisen, except from the fact stated by Jerome and Origen that 
it was not universally admitted to be genuine. (3.) This Epistle purports to 
have been written by the author of the former, and has all the internal marks 
of genuineness which could exist, (a) It bears the inscription of the name 
of the same apostle: ^^ Simon Peter, a servant, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ." Chap. i. 1. (6) ITiere is an allusion in chap. i. 14 which Peter 
only could appropriately make, and which an impostor or forger of an epistle 
would hardly have thought of introducing: *^ Knowing that shortly I must 
put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me." 
Here there is an evident reference to the Saviour's prediction of the death 
of Peter, recorded in John xxi. 18, 19. It is conceivable, indeed, that an 
adroit forger of an epistle might have introduced such a circumstance ; but 
the supposition that it is genuine is much more natural. It is such an al- 
lusion as Peter would naturally make ; it would have required much skill and 
tact in another to have introduced it so as not to be easily detected, even if 
it had occurred to him to personate Peter at all. Would not a forger of an 
epistle have been likely to mention what kind of death was predicted by the 
Saviour, and not to have made a mere allusion? (c) In chap. i. 16-18 
there is another allusion of a similar kind. The writer claims to have been 
one of the ** eye-witnesses of the majesty" of the Lord Jesus when he was 
transfigured in the holy mount. It was natural for Peter to refer to this, for 
he was with him ; and he has mentioned it just as one would be likely to do 
who had actually been with him, and who was writing from personal recol- 
lection. A forger of the Epistle would have been likely to be more particu- 
lar, and would have described the scene more minutely, and the place where 
it occurred, and would have dwelt more on the nature of the evidence furnish- 
ed there of the divine mission of the Saviour, (d) In chap. iii. 1 it is stated 
that this is a second Epistle written to the same persons as a former one had 
been ; and that the writer aimed at substantially the same object in both. 
Here the plain reference is to the First Epistle of Peter, which has always 
been acknowledged to be genuine. It may be said that one who forged the • 

Epistle might have made this allusion. This is true, but it may be doubtful 
whether he would do it. It would have increased the liability to detection, 
for it would not be easy to imitate the manner and to carry out the views 
of the apostle. (4.) To these considerations it may be added that there is 
clear internal evidence of another kind to show that it was written by Peter. 
This evidence, too long to be introduced here, may be seen in Michaelis's In- j 

troduction, iv., 349-356. The sum of this internal evidence is, that it would ' 

not have been practicable for a writer of the first or second century to have 
imitated Peter so as to have escaped detection, and that, in general, it is not 
difficult to detect the books that were forged in imitation of, and in the name 
of, the apostles. 

As to the alleged objection in regard to the difference of4he style in the 
second chapter, see Michaelis, iv., 352-356. Why the Epistle was not in- 
serted in the old Syriac version is not known. It is probable that" the au- 
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thor of that yersion was exceedingly cautions, and did not admit adj books 
about which he had any donbt. The fact that this was doubted by some, 
and that these doubts were not removed from his mind, as in the case of the 
Epistle of James, was a good reason for not inserting it, though it by no 
means proves that it was not genuine. It came, however, to be acknowl- 
edged afterward by the Syrians as genuine and canonical. Ephrem the Syrian, 
a writer of the fourth century, not only quotes several passages of it, but ex- 
pressly ascribes it to Peter. Thus, in the second volume of bis Greek works, 
p. 387, he says: "The blessed Peter, also, the Coryphaeus of the apostles, 
cries, concerning that day, saying, The day of the Lord cometh as a thief in 
the night, in which the heavens being on fife shall be dissolved, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat." This is literally quoted (in the Greek) 
from 2 Pet. iii. 12. See MichaeUs, as above, p. 348. And Assemani, in 
his catalogue of the Vatican Manuscripts, gives an account of a Syriac book 
of lessons to be read, in which is one taken from this Epistle. See Michaelis. 
Iliese considerations remove all reasonable doubt as to the propriety of 
admiting this Epistle into the canon as the production of Peter. 

§ 2. The Time when the Epistle was Written. 

In regard to the time'wheii this Epistle was written, nothing can be deter- 
mined with absolute certainty. All that appears on that subject from the 
Epistle itself is, that at the time of writing it the author was expecting soon 
to die. Chap. i. 4 : " Knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me. " What evidence he had 
that this was soon to occur he has not informed us, nor is it known even 
what he meant precisely by tlie word shortly. The Greek word (raxtvij) is 
indeed one that would imply that the event was expected to be not far off; 
but a man would not unnaturally use it who felt that he was growing old, 
even though he should in fact live several years afterward. The Saviour 
(John xxi. 18) did not state to Peter tohen his death would occur, except 
that it would be when he was ** old;" and the probability is that the fact that 
he was growing old was the only intimation that he had that he was soon to 
die. It has been generally supposed that he died at Rome, A.D. 66, in the 
12th year of the reign of Nero. See Calmet, art. Peter, Comp. Notes on 
John xxi. 18, 19. Lardner supposes, from chap. i. 13-15 of this Epistle, 
that this was written not long after the first, as he then says that he " would 
not be negligent to put them in remembrance of these things." The two 
Epistles he supposes were written in the year 63 or 64, or at the latest 66. 
Michaelis supposes it was in the year 64 ; Calmet that it was in the year of 
Christ 68, or, according to the vulgar era, A.D. 65. Probably the year 64 
or 65 would not be far from the real date of this Epistle. If so, it was, ac- 
cording to Calmet, one year only before the martyrdom of Peter (A.D. 66), 
and six years before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (A.D. 71). 

§ 3. The Persons to whom this Epistle was Written, and the Place where. 

On this subject there is no room for doubt. In chap. iii. 1 the writer 
says, " This Second Epistle, beloved, I now write unto you ; in both which I 
stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance." This Epistle was written, 
therefore, to the same persons as the former. On the question to whom 
that was addressed, see the Introd. to that Epistle, § 1. The two Epistles 
were addressed to persons who resided in Asia Minor, and in both they 
are* re^rded as in the midst of trials. No certain intimation of the place 
where it was written is given in the Epistle itself. It is probable that it was 
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at the same place as the former, as if it had not been we may presnme that 
there would have been some reference to the fact that he had changed his 
residence, or some local allusion which would have enabled us to determine 
the fact. If he wrote this Epistle from Babylon, as he did the former one 
(see Introd. to that Epistle, § 2), it is not known why he was so soon removed 
to Rome, and became a martyr there. Indeed, eveiy thing respecting the 
last days of this apostle is involved in great uncertainty. See the article 
Peter in Calmet's Dictionary. See these questions examined also in Bacon's 
Lives of the Apostles, p. 258-279. 

§ 4. The Occasion on (bhich the Epistle was Written, 

The First Epistle was written in view of the trials which those to whom it 
was addressed were then enduring, and the persecutions which they had rea- 
son to anticipate. Chap. i. 6, 7; iv. 12-19 ; v. 8-11. The main object of 
that Epistle was to comfort them in their trials, and to encourage them to 
bear them with a Christian spirit, imitating the example of the Ijord Jesus. 
This Epistle appears to have been written, not so much in view of persecu- 
tions and bodily sufferings, real or prospective, as in view of the fact that 
there were teachers of error among them, the tendency of whose doctrine, 
was to turn them away from the Gospel. To those teachers of error, and to 
the dangers to which tliey were exposed on that account, there is no allusion 
in the First Epistle, and it would seem to be not improbable that Peter had 
been informed that there were such teachers among them after he had written 
and dispatched that. Or, if he were not thus informed of it, it seems to have 
occurred to him that this was a point of great importance which had not been 
noticed in the former Epistle, and that an effort should be made by apostolic 
influence and authority to arrest the progress of error, to counteract the in- 
fluence of the false teachers, and to confirm the Christians of Asia Minor in 
the belief of the truth. A large part of the Epistle, therefore, is occupied in 
' characterizing the teachers of error ; in showing that they would certainly be 
destroyed ; and in stating the true doctrine in opposition to what they held. 
It is evident that Peter supposed that the danger to which Christians in Asia 
Minor were exposed from these errors was not less than that to which they 
were exposed from persecution, and that it was of as much importance to 
guard them from those errors as it was to sustain them in their trials. 

The characteristics of the teachers referred to in this Epistle, and the doc- 
trines which they taught, were the following : 

1. One of the prominent errors was a denial of the Lord that bought them. 
Chap. ii. 1. On the nature of this error, see Notes on that verse. 

2. They gave indulgence to carnal appetites, and were sensual, corrupt, 
beastly, lewd. Vs. 10, 12, 13, 14, 19. Comp. Jude 4, 8, 16. It is remark- 
able that so many professed reformers have been men who have been sensual 
and lewd men, and who havQ taken advantage of their character as professed 
religious teachers, and as reformers, to corrupt and betray others. Such re- 
formers often begin with pure intentions, but a constant familiarity with a 
certain class of vices tends to corrupt the mind, and to awaken in the soul 
passions which would otherwise have slept ; and they fall into the same vices 
which they attempt to reform. It should be said, however, that many pro- 
fessed reformers are corrupt at heart, and only make use of their pretended 
zeal in the cause of reformation to give them the opportunity to indulge their 
base propensities. 

3. They were disorderly in their views, and ^^ radical" in their movements. 
The tendency of their doctrines was to unsettle the foundations of order and 
government ; to take away all restraint from the indulgence of carnal pro- 
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pensities, and to break up the yeiy foundations of good order in society. 
Chap. ii. 10-12. They "walked after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness ;" 
they ' * despised government " or authority ; they were * * presumptuous and self- 
.willed;" they "were not afraid to speak evil of dignities;" they were like 
"natural brute beasts;" they "spoke evil of the subjects which they did not 
understand." It is by no means an uncommon thing for professed reformers 
to become anti-government men, or to suppose that all the restraints of law 
stand in their way, and that they must be removed in order to success. They 
fix the mind on one thing to be accomplished. That thing magnifies itself 
until it fills all the field of vision. Every thing which seems to oppose their 
efforts, or to uphold the evil which they seek to remove, they regard as an 
evil itself; and as the laws and the government of a country often seent to 
sustain the evil, they become opposed to the government itself, and denounce 
it as an evil. Instead of endeavorin^to enlighten the public mind, and to 
modify the laws by a course of patient effort, they array themselves against 
them, and seek to overturn them. For the same reason, also, they suppose 
that the Church upholds the evil, and become the deadly foe of aU Church or- 
ganizations. 

4. They were seductive and artful, and adopted a course of teaching that 
was fitted to beguile the weak, and especially to produce licentiousness of liv- 
ing. Chap. ii. 14. They were characterized by "adulterous" desires ; and 
they practiced their arts particularly on the " unstable," those who were easily 
led away by any new and plausible doctrine that went to unsettle the founda- 
tions of rigid morality. 

5. They adopted a pompous mode of teaching, distinguished for sound 
rather than for sense, and proclaimed themselves to be the special friends of 
liberal views and of a liberal Christianity. Chap.ii. 17, 18, 19. They were 
like " wells without water ;" they were " clouds that were carried about with 
a tempest ;" they spake " great swelling words of vanity," and they promised 
"liberty" to those who would embrace their views, or freedom from the re- 
straints of bigotry and of a narrow and gloomy religion. This appeal is 
usually made by the advocates of error. 

6. They had been professed Christians, and had formerly embraced the 
more strict views on morals and religion which were held by Christians in 
general. Chap, it 20-22. From this, however, they had departed, and had 
fallen into practices quite as abominable as those of which they had been 
guilty before their pretended conversion. 

7. They denied the doctrines which the apostles had stated respecting the 
end of the world. The argument on which they based this denial was the 
fact that all things continued unchanged as they had been from the begin- 
ning, and that it might be inferred from that that the world would be stable. 
Chap. iii. 3, 4. Ihey saw no change in the laws of nature ; they saw no in- 
dications that the world was drawing to a close ; and they inferred that laws 
so stable and settled as those were which existed in nature would continue to 
operate, and that the changes predicted by the apostles were impossible. 

A large part of the Epistle is occupied in meeting these errors, and in so 
portraying the characters of their advocates as to show what degree of re- 
liance was to be placed on their preaching. For a particular view of the 
manner in which these errors are met, see the analysis to chaps, ii. and iii. 

This Epistle is characterized by the same earnest and tender manner as the 
first, and by a peculiarly "solemn grandeur of imagery and diction." The 
apostle in the last two chapters had to meet great and dangerous errors, and 
the style of rebuke was appropriate to the occasion. He felt that he himself 
was soon to die, and, in the prospect of death, his own mind was peculiarly 
impressed with the solemnity and importance of coming events. He be- 
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Heved that the errors which were broached tended to sap the very foanda- 
tions of the Christian faith and of good morals, and bis whole soul is roused 
to meet and coanteractthem. The occasion reqaired that he shonkl state in 
a solemn manner wh&t was the trnth in regard to the second advent of the 
Lord Jesas ; what great changes were to occur ; what the Christian might 
look for hereafter ; and his soul kindles with the sublime theme, and he de- 
scribes in glowing imagery and in impassioned language the . end of all 
things, and exhorts them to live as became those who were looking forward 
to so important events. The practical effect of the whole Epistle is to make 
the mind intenselj solemn, and to put it into a position of waiting for the 
coming of the Lord. On the similarity between this Epistle (chap, ii.) and 
the Epistle of Jude, see Introd. to Jude. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 



CHAPTER I. 

SIMON * Peter, a servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to 
them that have obtained like 

1 or, Sjfnuon, a Eph. 4. 5. 



CHAPTEK I. 

ANALTSIS OF THB CHAPTER. 

This chapter comprises the follow- 
iDg snbjects : 

I. The usual salutations. Vs. 1, 2. 

II. A statement that all the mercies 
which they enjoyed pertaining to life 
and godliness had been conferred by 
the power of God, and that he had 
given them exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises. Vs. 3, 4. It was main- 
ly with reference to these *' promises" 
that the Epistle was written, for they 
had been assailed by th^ advocates of 
error (chap, il:, iii.), and it was impor- 
tant that Christians should see tliat 
they had the promise of a future life. 
Conap. chap. iiL 5-14. 

III. An exhortation to abound in 
Christian virtues; to go on making 
constant attainments in knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity. Ver. 

0~TT. 

IV. An exliortation to make their 
calling and election sure, that so an 
entrance might be ministered unto 
them abundantly into the kingdom of 
the Redeemer. Vs. 10, 11. 

V. The apostle says that he would 
endeavor to keep these things before 
their minds. Ver. 12-15. He knew 
well that thejK were then established 
in the truth (ver. 13), but he evidently 
felt that they were in danger of being 
shaken in the faith by the seductive 
influence of error, and he says, there- 
fore (ver. 13) that it was proper, as 
long as he remained on earth, to en- 
deavor to excite in their minds a live- 
ly remembrance of the truths which 
they had believed; that the oppor- 
tunity for his doing this must soon 
cease, as the period was approaching 
when he must be removed to eterni- 
ty, in accordance with the prediction 



precious faith with us through the 
righteousness of * God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ : 
2 Grace and peace* be multiplied 



S our God and Saviour. 



b Dan. 4. 1, 6, 85. 



of the Saviour (ver. 14), but that he 
would make so permanent a record 
of his views on these important sub- 
jects that they might always have 
them in remembrance. Ver. 15. 

VI. A solemn statement tliat tlie 
doctrines which had been taught 
them, and which they had embraced, 
were not cunningly devised fables, but 
were true. Ver. 16-21. In support of 
this the apostle appeals to the follow- 
ing things : 

(a) The testimony to the fact that 
Jesus was the Son of God, which Pe- 
ter had himself heard given on the 
mount of transfiguration. Vs. 17, 18. 

(6) Prophecy. These truths, on 
which he expected them to rely, had" 
been the subject of distinct predic- 
tion, and they should be held, what- 
ever were the plausible arguments of 
the false teachers. Vs. 19, 20. 

The general object, therefore, of 
this chapter is to afiirm the truth of 
the great facts of religion <fb which 
their hopes were based, and thus to 
prepare the way to combat the errors 
by which these truths were assailed. 
He first assures them that the doc- 
trines which they held were true, and 
then, in cha^. il. and iii., meets the 
errors by which they were assailed. 

1. Simon Pkter. Marg., Symeon. 
The name is written either Simon or 
Simeon — '^ifitav or Sv/ueoti/. Either 
word properly means hearing^ and per- 
haps, like other names, was at fli*6t 
significant The First Eplstle( chap. i. 
1) oegins simply, *' Peter, an apostle,'' 
etc. The name Simon, however, was 
his proper name, Tister^ or Cephas^ hav- 
ing oeen added to it by the Saviour. 
John i. 42. Comp. Matt. xvi. 18. ^A 
servmt (^nd an aposUe of Jesus Christ. 
In the First Epistle the word aposUe 
only is used. Paul, however, uses the 
word servant as applicable to himself 
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unto you through the knowledge 
of God, and of Jesus our Lord, 

3 According as his divine power 
hath given unto us all * things 

aPM.84. 11. ITiin. 4. 8. 



in Rom. i. 1, and to himself and Timo- 
thy in the commencement of the Epis- 
tle to the Philippians. Chap. i. 1. a To 
them that have chCained like precious faith 
with w«. With us who are of Jewish 
origin. This Epistle was evidently 
written to the same persons as the 
former (In trod., § 3), and that was in- 
tended to embrace many wljo were of 
Gentile origin. See Notes on 1 Pet 
L 1. The apostle addresses tliem all 
now, whatever was their origin, as 
heirs of tlic common faith, and as in 
all respects brethren. 1 Through t?ie 
righteousness of Ood. Through the 
method of justification whicn God 
has adopted. See this fully explained 
in the Notes on Rom. i. 17. 1 Qod 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Mar^., 
our Ood and Saviour. The Greek will 
undoubtedly bear the construction 
given in tlic margin, and if this be the 
true rendering, it furnishes an argu- 
ment for the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Bp. Mlddleton, Slade, Valpy. 
*Bloomfield, and others, contend that 
this is the true and proper rendering. 
It is doubted, however, by Wetstein, 
Grotius, and others. Erasmus sup- 
poses that it may be taken in either 
sense. The construction, though 
certainly not a violation of the laws 
of the dreek language, is not so free 
from all doubt as to make it proper to 
use the passage as a proof-text in an 
argument for the divinity of the Sav- 
iour. It is easier to prove the doc- 
trine from other texts that are plain, 
than to show that this must be the 
meaning here. 

2. Orace and peace he multiplied unto 
you through the knowledge ofOod^ a?id 
of Jesus our Lord. That is, grace and 
peace abound to us, or may be expect- 
ed to be conferred on us abundantly, 
if we have a true knowledge of God 
and of the Saviour. Such a knowledge 
constitutes true religion ; for in that 
we find graae— the grace that pardons 
and sanctifies; sLua peace — peace of 
conscience, reconciliation with God, 
and calmness in the trials of life. See 
Notes on John xvii. 3. 

3. According as his divine powei* hath 
giveiiunto ««. All the effects of the 



that pertain unto life and godli- 
ness, through the knowledge of 
him that hath called us * to glory 
and virtue : * 



1 or, by. 



b 8 Tim. 1. 1. 1 



Gospel on the human heart are in the 
Scriptures traced to the newer of God. 
See Notes on Rom. i. 16. There are 
no moral means which have ever been 
used that have such power as the Gos- 
pel; none through which God has 
done so much in changing the charac- 
ter and affecting the destiny of man< 
T[ AU things that pertain unto life and 
godliness. The reference here in the 
word life is undoubtedly to the life of 
religion ; the life of the soul imparted 
by the Gospel. The yfovdi godliness ia 
synonymous with piety. The phrase 
" according as " (ws) seems to be con- 
nected with the sentence in ver. 5. 
* Forasmuch as he has conferred on us 
these privileges and promises connect- 
ed with life and godliness, we are 
bound, in order to obtain all that is 
implied in these thin^, to give all dil- 
' igencetoadd toourfiEiith,knowledge," 
etc. If Through the knowledge of him. 
By a proper acquaintance with him, 
or by the right kind of knowledge of 
him. See Notes on John xvii. 3. 
IT That hath called us to glory and virtue, 
Marg., by. Gr., '^''through glory," etc. 
Doddridge supposes that it means 
that he has done this * * by the strength- 
ening virtue and energy of his Spirit." 
Rosenmiiller renders it, **6y glorious 
benignity." Dr. Robinson (.^.) ren- 
ders it, *' through a glorious display 
of his efficiency.^* The otjection which 
any one feels to this rendering arises 
solely from the word virtue^ from the 
fact that we are not accustomed to ap,- 
ply that word to God. But the ori^- 
mal word (ApeTv) is not as limited in 
its signification as the English word 
is, but is rather a wordj«rhich denotes 
a good quality or excellence of any 
kind. In the ancient classics it is 
used to denote manliness, vigor, cour- 
age, valor, fortitude; and the word 
would rather denote energy or power 
of some kind, than what we common- 
ly underatand by virtue, and would 
be, therefore, properly applied to the 
energy or efflciency which God has dis- 
played in the work of our salvation. 
Indeed, when applied to moral excel- 
lence at all, as it is in ver. 5 of this 
chapter, and often elsewhere, it is per- 
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4 Whereby are given unto us ex- 
ceeding great and precious prom- 



a 2 Cor. 7. 1. 



haps with a reference to the energy^ 
bddnesSy vigaVy or courage which is 
evinced in overcoming our evil pro- 
pensities, and resisting allurements 
and temptations. According to this 
interpretation, the passage teaches 
that it is 6y a glorioits divine efficiency 
that we are called into the kingdom 
of God. 

4. Whereby {Al wv"), "Through 
which" — in the plural number, refer- 
ring either to the glory and viHue in 
the previous verse, and meaning that 
it was by that glorious divine efficien- 
cy that these promises were ^ven; 
or to all the thmgs mentioned in the 
previous verse, meaning that it was 
ihrough those arrangements, and in 
order to their completion, that ttcse 
great and glorious promises were 
made. The promises given arc in 
connection with the plan of securing 
"life and godliness," and are a pari 
of the gracious arrangements for that 
object. T[ Exceeding great and precious 
promises. A promise is an assurance 
on the part of another of some good 
for which we are dependent on him. 
It implies (1) that the thing is in his 
power ; (2) that he may bestow it or 
not as he pleases; (3) that we can 
not infer from any process of reason- 
ing that it is his purpose to bestow it 
on us ; and (4) that it is a favor which 
we can obtain only from him, and not 
by any independent effort of our own. 
The promises here referred to are those 
which pertain to salvation. Peter had 
in his eye probably all that then had 
been revealed which contemplated 
the salvation of the people of God. 
They are called " exceeding great and 
precious," because of their value in 
supporting and comforting the soul, 
and of the honor and felicity which 
they unfold to us. The promises re- 
ferred to are doubtless those which 
are made in connection with the plan 
of salvation revealed in the Gospel, 
for there are no otTier promises made 
to man. They refer to the pardon of 
sin; to strength, comfort, and support 
in trial ; to a glorious resurrection ; 
and to a happy immortality. If we 
look at the greatness and glory of 
these objects, we shall see that the 
promises are in fact exceedingly pre- 
cious ; or if we look at their influence 

K 



ises ; « that by these ye might be 
partakers* of the divine nature, 



6 Heb. 12. 10. 



in supporting and elevating the soul, 
we shall have as distinct a view of 
their value. The promise goes be- 
yond our reasoning powers; enters 
a field which we could not otherwise 
penetrate — the distant future; and 
relates to what we could not other- 
wise obtain. All that we need in trial 
is the simple promise of God that he 
will sustain us; all that we need in 
the hour of death is the assurance of 
God that we shall be happy forever. 
What would this world be without a 
promise? How impossible to pene- 
trate the future! How dark that 
which is to come would be! How 
bereft we should be of consolation ! 
The past has gone, and its departed 
•joys and hopes can never be recalled 
to'cheer us again ; the present may be 
an hour of pain and sadness and dis- 
appointment and gloom, with per- 
haps not a ray of comfort ; the future 
only opens fields of happiness to our 
vision, and every thing there depends 
on the will of God^^and all that we 
can know of it is from his promises. 
Cut off from these, we have no way 
either of obtaining the blessings which 
we desire, or of ascertaining that they 
can be ours. For the promises of God, 
therefore, we should be in the highest 
degree grateful, and in the trials of life 
we should cling to them with unwa- 
vering confidence as the only things 
which can be an anchor to the soul. 
1 That by these. Gr. , " through these. * » 
That is, these constitute the basis of 
your hopes of becoming partakers of 
the divine nature. Comp. Notes on 2 
Cor. viL 1. 1 Birtakers of the divine 
nature. This is a very important and 
a difficult phrase. An expression 
somewhat similar occurs in Heb. xii. 
10 : " That we might be partakers of 
his holiness." See Notes on that 
verse. In regard to the language 
here used, it may be observed, (1.) That 
it is directly contrary to all the notions 
of Pantheism — or the belief that all 
things are now God, or a part of God — 
for it is said that the object of the 
promise is that we ^^may become par- 
takers of the divine nature," not that 
we are now. (2.) It can not bo taken 
in so literal a sense as to mean that 
we can ever partake of the divine es- 
senccy or that we shall be absorbed into 
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the diviDe nature so as to lose our in- 
dividuality. Tliis idea is lield by tlie 
Buddliists, and the perfection of bein^ 
is supposed by them to consist in such 
absorption, or in losing their own in- 
dividuality, and their ideas of happi- 
ness are graduated by the approxima- 
tion which may be made to that state. 
But this can not be the meaning here, 
because (a) it is in the nature of the 
case impossible. There must be for- 
ever an essential difference between a 
created and an uncreated mind, (b) 
This would argue that the divine mind 
is not perfect. If this absorption were 
necessary to the completeness of the 
character and happiness of the divine 
beinff, then he was imperfect before ; 
if beiore perfect, he would not be after 
the absorption of an infinite number 
of finite and imperfect minds, (c) In 
all the representations of heaven in the 
Bible the idea of individuality is one 
that is prominent. Inditfiduals are rep- 
resented every where as worshipers 
in heaven, and there is no intimation 
that the separate existence of the re- 
deemed is to be absorbed and lost in 
the essence of the Deity. Whatever 
is to be the condij^on of man hereafter, 
he is to have a separate and individual 
existence,and the7i«m&cr of intelligent 
beings is never to be diminished, either 
by annihilation, or by their being unit- 
ed to any other spirit so that they shall 
become one. The reference, then, in 
this place, must be to the morcU nature 
of God, and the meaning is, that they 
who are renewed become participants 
of the same moral nature ; that is, of 
the same views, feelings, thoughts, 
purposes, principles of action. Their 
nature as they are bom is sinful, and 
prone to evil (Eph. ii. 3); their nature 
as they are born again becomes like 
that of God. They are made ^iA:« God; 
and this resemblance will increase 
more and more forever,until, in a much 
higher sense than can be true in this 
world, they may be said to have be- 
come * * partakers of the divine nature. * * 
Let us remark, then, {a) That man 
only, of all the dwellers on the earth, 
is capable of rising to this condition. 
The nature of all the other orders of 
creatures here below is incapable of 
any such transformation that it can be 
said that they become "partakers of 
the divine nature. " (6) It is impossible 
now to estimate the degree of approx- 
imation to which man may yet rise 
toward God, or the exalted sense in 



which the term may yet be applicable 
to him ; but the prospect before the 
believerin this respect is mostglorious. 
Two or three circumstances may be 
referred to here as mere hints of what 
we may yet be: (1.) Let any one re- 
flect on the amazing advances made 
by himself since the period of infancy. 
But a few, a very few years ago, he 
knew nothing. He was in his cradle, 
a poor, helpless infant. He knew not 
the use of eyes or ear^ or hands or 
feet. He knew not the name or use 
of any thing, not even the name of 
father or mother. He could neither 
walk nor talk nor creep. He knew 
not even that a candle would bum him 
if he put his finger there. He knew 
not how to grasp or hold a rattle, or 
what was its sound, or whence that 
sound, or any other sound, came. Let 
him think what he is at twenty, or 
forty, in comparison with this; and 
then, if his improvement in every sim- 
ilar number of years hereafter should 
be equal to this, who can tell the height 
to which he will rise? (2.) We are 
here limited in our powers of becom- 
ing acquainted with God and his works. 
We are made acquainted with him 
through his works — by means of the 
senses. But by the appointment of 
this method of becoming acquainted 
with the external world, the design 
seems to have been to accomplish a 
double work quite contradictory — one 
to help us, and the other to hinder 
us. One is, to give us the means of 
communicating with the external 
world — by the sight, the hearing, the 
smell, the touch, the taste ; the other 
is, to shut us otU from the external 
world except by these. The body is . 
a casementj an inclosure, a prison in 
which the soul is incarcerated, from 
which we can look out on the universe 
only through these openings. But sup- 
pose, as may be the case in a future 
state, there shall be no such inclosure, 
and that the whole soul may look di- 
rectly on the works of God — on spirit- 
ual existences, on God himself— who 
then can calculate the height to which 
mankind mayattain in becoming " par- 
takers of the divine nature ?" (3.) We 
shall have an eternity before us to grow 
in knowledge, in holiness, and in con- 
formity to God. Here we attempt to 
climb the hill of knowledge, and hav- 
ing gone a few steps — while the top is 
stilliost in the clouds— we lie down 
and die. We look at a few things; we be- 
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having escaped « the comiption 

that is in the world through lust. 

5 And besides this, giving all 



a c. 2. 18, 90. 



come acquainted with a few element- 
ary principles ; we make a little prog- 
ress in virtue, and then all our studies 
and efforts arc suspended, and ** we fly 
away." In the future world we shall 
haye an eternity before us to make 

grogress in knowledge and virtue and 
oliness, uninterrupfed; and who can 
tell in what exalted sense It may yet 
be true that we shall be "partakers of 
the divine nature," or what attain- 
ments we may yet make? ^Having 
escaped the corruption that is in the tooria 
through lust. The world is full of cor- 
niption. It is the design of the Chris- 
tian plan of redemption to deliver us 
fro.m that) and to make us holy ; and 
the means by which we are to be made 
like God is by rescuing us from its 
dominion. 

5. And besides this (xal airrd tovto). 
Something here is necessary to be 
understood in order to complete the 
sense. The reference is to ver. 3 ; and 
the connection is, " since (ver. 3) God 
has ffiven us these exalted privileges 
and hopes, in respect to this (icord or 
did being understood), or as a conse- 
quence fairly flowing from this, we 
ought to give all diligence that we 
may make good use of these advant- 
ages, and secure as high attainments 
as we possibly can. We should add 
one virtue to another, that we may 
reach the highest possible elevation 
in holiness." TT Giving all diligence. 
Gr., "Bringing in all zeal or enort." 
.The meaning is, that we ought to 
make this a distinct and definite ob- 
ject, and to apply ourselves to it as a 
thing to be accomplished. 1 Add to 
your faith virtue, it is not meant in 
this verse and the following that we 
are to endeavor particularly to add 
these things one to another in the or- 
der in which they are specified, or 
that we are to seek first to have fiiith, 
and then to add to thett virtue, and 
then to add knowledge to virtue 
rather than to faith, etc. The order 
in which this is to be done, the rela- 
tion which one of these things may 
have to another, is not the point 
aimed at, nor are we to suppose that 
any other order of the words would 
not have answered the purpose of 
the- apostle as well, or that any one 



diligence, add to your faith vir- 
tue;* and to virtue knowledge;* 
6 And to kliow ledge temper- 

* Phil. 4. 8. e Phil. 1.9. 



of the* virtues specified would not 
sustain as direct a relation to any 
other as the one which he has speci- 
fied. The design of the apostle is to 
say, in an emphatic manner, that we 
are to strive to possess and exhibit 
all these virtues ; in other words, we 
are not to content ourselves with a 
single grace, but are to cultivate all 
the virtues, and to endeavor to make 
our piety complete in all the relations 
which we sustain. The essential idea 
in the passage before us seems to be 
that in our religion we are not to be 
satisfied with one virtue, or one class 
of virtues, but that there is to be (1) 
a diligent cultivation of our virtues, 
since the graces of religion are*as sus- 
ceptible of cultivation as any other 
virtues ; (2) that there is to be prog- 
ress made from one virtue to another, 
seeking to reach the highest possible 
point In our religion ; and (8) that 
there is to be an accumulation of 
virtues and graces ; or we are not to 
be satisfied with one class, or with 
the attainments which we can make 
in one class. We are to endeavor to 
add on one after another until we 
have become possessed of all. Faith, 
perhaps, is mentioned first because 
that is the foundation of all Christian 
virtues, and the ofher virtues are re- 
quired to be added to that because, 
from the place which faith occupies 
in the plan of justification, many 
might be in danger of supposing 
that if they had that they had aU 
that was necessary. Comp. James ii. 
14 seq. In the Greek word rendered 
"acW" (innxopriynoaTt^ then, is an 
allusion to a chorus-leader among the 
Greeks, and the sense is well express- 
ed by Doddridge : " Be careful to ac- 
company that belief with all the love- 
ly train of attendant graces." Or, in 
other words, ** let faith lead on as at 
the head of the choir or the graces, 
and let all the others follow in their 
order." The word here rendered vir- 
tue is the same which is used in ver. 
3, and there is included in it, probably, 
the same general idea which was no- 
ticed there. All the thin&^s which the 
apostle specifies, unless Knowledge be 
an exception, are virtues in the sense 
in which that word is commonly 
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ance ; * 



and to temperance pa- 
tience;* and to patience godli- 
ness;* • 

7 And to godliness brotherly 
kindness ;'' and to brotherlyjtind- 
ness charity.* 



« 1 Cor. 9. 8S. 
e 1 Tim. 4. 7. 



ft JamM 1. 4. 
<<JobnlS.34,S5. 



used, and it can hardly be supposed 
that the apostle here meant to use a 
general term which would include all 
of the others. The probability is, 
therefore, that by the word here he 
has reference to the common mean- 
ing of the Greek word, as referring to 
manliness, courage, vigor, energy; 
and the sense is, that he wished them 
to evince whatever firmness or cour- 
age might be necessary in maintain- 
ing the principles of their religion, 
and in enduring the trials to which 
their faith might be subjected. True 
virtue is not a tame and passive thing. 
It requires great energy and boldness, 
for Its very essence is firmness, man- 
liness, and independence. ^ And to 
virtue knowledge. The knowledge of 
God and of the way of salvation 
through the Redeemer. Ver.3. Comp. 
chap. 111. 8. It is the duty of every 
Christian to make the highest possi- 
ble attainments in knotoledge. 

6. And to knoidec^e temperance. On 
the meaning of the word temperance^ 
see Notes on Acts xxiv. 25, and 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. The word ^ere refers to the 
mastery over all our evil inclinations 
and appetites. We are to allow none 
Of them to obtain control over us. 
See Notes on 1 Cor. vl. 12. This 
would include, of course, abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks; but it 
would also embrace all evil passions 
and propensities. Every thing is^to 
be confined within proper limits, and 
to no ptopensity of our nature are we 
to ^ve indulgence beyond the limits 
which the law of God allows. 1 And 
to temperance patience. See Notes on 
James i. 4. i And to patience godli- 
ness. True piety. See Notes on ver. 
8. Comp. 1 Tim. il. 2; iii. 16; iv. 7, 
8 ; vi. 3, 5, 6, 11. 

7. And to godliness brotherly kindness. 
Love to Christians as such. See Notes 
on John xiil. 34; Heb. xiii. 1. HAnd 
to brotherly kindness charity. Love to 
all mankind. There is to be a pecul- 
iar affection for Christians as of the 
eame family ; there is to be a true and 



8 For if these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that 
ye shall neither he * barren nor un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

9 B«it he that lacketh these things 



« 1 Cor. 13. 1-8. 
/JobalS. »-«. 



1 idlt. 



warm love, however, for all the race. 
See Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 

8. Ibr if these things be in you, and 
abound. If they are in you In rich 
abundance ; if you are eminent for 
these things, i They make you that 
ye shall n^her be barren nor ur^fruU- 
ful. They will show that you are not 
barren or unfruitful. The word ren- 
dered barren is in the margin idle. 
The word idle more accurately ex- 
presses the sense of the original. The 
meaning Is, that if they evinced these 
things, it would show (1) that they 
were diligent in cultivating the 
Christian graces ; and (2) that it was 
not a vain thing to attempt to grow 
in knowledge and virtue. Their ef- 
forts would be followed by such hap- 
py results as to be an encouragement 
to exertion. In nothing is there, in 
fact, more encouragement than In the 
attempt to become eminent in piety. 
On no other efforts does God smile 
more propitiously than on the at- 
tempt to secure the salvation of the 
soul and to do good. A small part of 
the exertions which men put forth to 
become rich, or learned, or celebrated 
for oratory or heroism, would secure 
the salvation of the soul. In the for- 
mer, also, men often fail ; In the lat- 
ter, never. 

9. JBut Tie that lacketh these things is 
blind. He has no clear views ot the 
nature and the requirements of relig- 
ion. 1 And can not see <tfar off. The 
word used here, which does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(/Aveo^d^o)), means to shut the eyes; 
that is, to contract the eyelids, to 
blink, to twinkle, as one who can not 
see clearly, and hence to be near-sight- 
ed. The meaning here is^ that he is 
like one who has an indistinct vision ; 
one who can see only the objects that 
are near him, but who has no correct 
apprehension of objects that are more 
remote. He sees but a little way into 
the true nature and design of the Gos- 
pel. He does not take those large 
and clear views which would enablQ 
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is blind, " and can not see afar off, 
and hath forgotten that he was 
purged from his old sins. 



a iJdha 9.9-11. 



him to comprehend the whole sys- 
tem at a glance. ^And hath forgotten 
that Tie vxu purged from his old sins. 
He does not remember the obligation 
-which ^rows out of the fact that a 
system has been devised to purify the 
heart, and that he has been so far 
brought under the power of that sys- 
tem as to have his sins forgiven. If 
he had any just view of thatj he would 
see that ne was under obhgation to 
make as high attainments as possible, 
and to cultivate to the utmost extent 
the Christian graces. 

10. Wherqfore the rather, "brethren, 
give diligence. Ver. 5. "In view of 
these things, give the greater dili- 
gence to secure your salvation. * ' The 
considerations on which Peter based 
this appeal seem to have been (a) the 
fact that such promises are made to 
us, and such hopes held out before 
us; (6) the degree of uncertainty 
thrown over the whole matter of our 
personal salvation by low attainments 
In the divine life ; and (c) the dread- 
ful condemnation which will ensue if 
in the end it shall be found that we 
are destitute of all real piety. The 
general thought is, that religion is of 
sufficient importance to claim our 
highest diligence, and to arouse us to 
the most earnest efforts to obtain the 
assurance of salvation. H To make 
your eaUing and election sure. On the 
meaning of the word calling^ see Notes 
on Eph. iv. 1. On the meaning of the 
word fiectUm^BQQ Notes on Rom. iz. 11. 
Comp. 1 Thess. i. 4 ; Eph. i. 5. The 
word rendered election here {iK\oyn) 
occurs only in this place and in Acts 
ix. 16; Rom. ix. 11; xi. 6, 7, 28; 1 
Thess. L 4, though corresponding 
words from the same root denoting 
tJie decty to elect, to choose, frequently 
occur. The word here used means 
election, referring to the act of God by 
which those who are saved are chosen 
to eternal life. As the word calling 
must refer to the adt of Gk)d, so the 
word election must ; for it is God who 
both calls and chooses those who shall 
be saved. The word in the Scriptures 
usually refers to the actual choosing 
of those who shall be saved ; that is, 
referring to the time when they, in 
fact, become the children of God, rath- 



10 Wherefore the rather, breth- 
ren, give diligence * to make your 
calling and election sure : for * n 



(c8.17. 
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er than to the purpose of God that it 
shall be done; but still there must 
have been an eternal purpose, for God 
makes no choice which he did not al- 
ways intend to make. The word sure 
means firm, steadfast, secure {{iifiai- 
av). Here the reference must be to 
themselves; that is, they were so to act 
as to make it certain to themselves 
that thev had been chosen, and were 
truly called into the kingdom of God. 
It can not refer to God, for no act of 
theirs could make it more certain on 
his part if they had been actually 
chosen to eternal life. Still God ev- 
ery where treats men as moral agents, 
and what may be absolutely certain 
in> his mind from the mere purpose 
that it shall be so, is to be made cer- 
tain to us only by evidence, and in 
the free exercise of our own powers. 
The meaning here is, that they were 
to obtain such evidences of personal 
piety as to put the question whether 
they were called and chosen, so far as 
their own minds were concerned, to 
rest ; or so as to have undoubted evi- 
dence on this point. The Syriac. tho 
Vulgate, and some Greek manuscripts, 
insert here the expression " by your 
good works ;" that is, they were to 
make their calling sure by their good 
works, or by holy living. This clause, 
as Calvin renArks, is not authorized 
by the best authority, but it does not 
materially affect the sense. It was 
undoubtedly bv their " good works," 
in the sense of holy living, or of lives 
consecrated to the service of God, 
that they were to obtain the evidence 
that they were true Christians— that 
is, that they had been really called 
into the kingdom of God ; for there is 
nothing else on which we can depend 
for such evidence. God has given no 
assurance to us by name that he in- 
tends to save us. We can rely on no 
voice or vision or new revelation to 
prove that it is so. No internal feel- 
ing of itself, no* raptures, no animal 
excitement, no confident persuasion 
in our own minds that we are elected, 
can be proof in the case, and the only 
certain evidence on which we can rely 
is that which is. found in a life of sin- 
cere piety. In view of the important 
statement of Peter in this verse, then, 
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ye do these things, ye shall neyer 

il For so an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abui^dantly 



into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
12 Wherefore I will not be neg- 
ligent to put you always in re- 



"wo may remark (1) that he believed 
in the doctrine of election, for he uses 
language which obviously implies 
this, or such as they are accustomed 
to use who believe the doctrine. (3. ) 
The fact that God has chosen those 
who will be saved docs not make 
their own efforts unnecessary to make 
that salvation sure to them. The hope 
of salvation can be made sure to our 
own minds only by our own exertions ; 
by obtainini^ evlaence that we are in 
fact the children of God. There can 
be no evidence that salvation will be 
ours unless there is a holy life ; that 
is, unless there is true religion. What- 
ever may be the secret purpose of 
God in regard to us, the only evidence 
that we have that we shall be saved 
is to be found in the fact that we are 
sincere Christians, and are honestly 
. endeavoring to do his will. (3.) It is 
possible to make our calling and elec- 
tion sure ; that is, to have such evi- 
dence on the subject that the mind 
will be calm, and that there will be no 
danger of deception. If we can deter- 
mine the point tiiat we are in fact ti*ue 
Christians, that settles the matter — 
for then the unfailing promise of God 
meets us that we shall be saved. In 
making our salvation sure to our 
own minds, if we arfi in fact true 
Christians, we have not to go into an 
argument to prove that we have suf- 
ficient strength to resist temptation, 
or that wo shall be able in any way 
to keep ourselves. All that matter is 
settled by the promise of God, that if 
we are Christians we shall be kept by 
him to salvation. The only question 
that is to be settled is whether we 
are in fact true Christians, and all be- 
yond that may be regarded as deter- 
mined immutably. But assuredly it 
is possible for a man to determine the 
question whether he is or is not a true 
Christian. (4.) If it^can be done, it 
8fiould be. Nothing is more impor- 
tant for us to do uian this; and to 
this great inquiry we should apply 
our minds with unfaltering diligence, 
until by the grace of God we can say 
that we have no lingering doubts in 
regard to our final salvation. ^For 
if ye do these things. The things re- 



ferred to in the previous verses. If 
yon use all diligence to make as high 
attainments as possible in piety, and 
if you practice the virtues demanded 
by religion. Ver. 5-7. If Ye shall nev- 
er fall. You shall never fall into per- 
dition. That is, you shall certainly 
be saved. 

11. For 90 an entrance. In this man- 
ner you will be admitted into the 
kingdom of God. Shall he ministered 
unto you. The same Greek word is 
here used which occurs in ver. 6, and 
which is there rendered add. See 
Notes on that verse. There was not 
improbably in the mind of the apostle 
a recollection of that word, and the 
sense may be that *'if they would 
lead on the virtues and graces refer- 
red to in their beautiful order, those 
graces would attend them in a radiant 
train to the mansions of immortal 
glory and blessedness.*' See Dod- 
ariflge, in ^oc. ^AbundaftUy. Or. ^ rich- 
ly. That is, the most ample entrance 
would be furnished ; there would be 
no doubt about their admission there. 
The gates of glory would be thrown 
wide open, ana they, adorned with all 
the bnght train of graces, would be 
admitted there. 1 Into tfie everlasting 
kingdom, etc. Heaven. It is here 
called everlasting, not because the Lord 
Jesus will preside over it as the Me- 
diator (comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 24), 
but because in the form which will 
be established when *'he shall have 
given it up to the Father," it will en- 
dure forever. The empire of God 
which the Redeemer will set up over 
the souls of his people will endure to 
all eternity. The object of the plan 
of redemption was to secure their al- 
legiance to God, and that will never 
terminate. 

12. Wher^ore I wUl not be negligent. 
That is, in view of the importance of 
these things. 1 To put you always in 
remembrance. To give you the means 
of having them always in remem- 
brance; to wit, by his writings. 
t Though ye know, them. It was of 
importance for Peter, aa it is for min- 
isters of the Gospel now, to bring 
known truths to remembrance. Men 
are liable to forget them, and they do 
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membrance of these things, though 
ye know them^ and be established 
in the present truth. 
13 Yea, I think it meet, as long 



not exert the influence over them 
which they ought. It is the office of 
.the ministry not only to impart to a 
people truths which they did not 
know before, but a large part of their 
work is to bring to recollection well- 
known truths, and to seek that they 
may exert a proper influence on the 
life. Amid the cares, the business, 
the amusements, and the temptations 
of the world, even true Christians are 
prone to forget them ; and the minis- 
ters of the Gospel render them an es- 
sential service even if they should do 
nothing more than remind them of 
truths which are well understood, 
and which they have known before. 
A pastor, in order to be useful, need 
not always aim at originality, or deem 
it necessary always to present truths 
which have never been heard of be- 
fore. Comp. Matt. xiii. 62. He ren- 
ders an essential service to mankind 
who reminds them of what they know 
but are prone to forget, and who en- 
deavors to impress plain and familiar 
truths on the heart and conscience, 
for these truths are most important 
for man. H And he established in ike 
preseni truth. That is, the truth which 
is with you, or which you have re- 
ceived. Rob. Lex. on the word irapti- 
fii. The apostle did not doubt that 
they were now confirmed in the truth 
as lar as it had been made known to 
them, but he felt that amid their tri- 
als, and especially as thev were liable 
to be drawn away by fiilse teachers, 
there was need of reminding them of 
the grounds on which the truths 
which they had embraced rested, and 
of adding his own testimony to con- 
firm their divine origin. Though we 
may be very firm in our belief of the 
truth, yet there is a propriety that 
the grounds of our faith should be 
stated to us frequently, that they may 
be always in our remembrance. The 
mere fac.t that at present we are firm 
in the belief of the truth is no certain 
evidence that we shall always continue 
to be : nor because we are thus firm 
should we deem it improper for our 
religions teachers to state the grounds 
on which our faith rests, or to guard 



as I am in this tabernacle, to stir* 
you up, by putting you in remem- 
brance ; 
14 Knowing that shortly I must 



a c.8.1. 



US against the arts of those who would 
attempt to subvert our faith. 

13. tea, I think U meet. I think it 
becomes me as an apostle. It is my 
appropriate duty ; a duty which is felt 
the more as the close of life dmws 
near. If As long m I am in this taber- 
nacle. As long as I live ; as long as I 
am in the body. The body is called 
a tabernacle, or tent, as that in which 
the soul resides for a little time. Sec 
Notes on 2 Cor. v. 1. 1[ To stir you up 
hy pviting you in remembrance. To ex- 
cite or arouse you to a diligent per- 
formance of your duties ; to keep up 
in your minds a lively sense of divine 
things. Religion becomes more im- 

Sortant to a man^s mind always as he 
raws near the end of life, and feels 
that he is soon to enter the eternal 
world. 

14. Knovoing thai shortly I mus^ut 
off this my tabernacle. That I must 
die. This he knew, probably, because 
he was growing old, and was reaching 
the outer period of human life. It 
does not appear that he had any ex- 
press revelation on the point. If Even 
as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed 
me. See Notes on John xxi. 18, 19. 
This does not mean that he had any 
new revelation on the subject, show- 
ing him that he was soon to die, as 
many ^[kthe ancients supposed ; but 
the ide^is, that the time drew near 
when he was to die in the manner in 
which the Saviour had told him that 
he would. He had said (John xxi. 18) 
that this would occur when he should 
be " old," and as he was now becom- 
ing old, he felt that the nredictcd 
event was drawing near. Many years 
had now elapsed since this remarka- 
ble prophecy was uttered. It would 
seem that reter had never doubted 
the truth of it, and during all that 
time he had had before him the dis- 
tinct assurance that he must die by 
violence; by having **hi8 hands 
stretched forth;'* and by being con- 
veyed by force to some place of death 
to which he would not of himself go 
(John xxi. 18) ; but, though the pros- 
pect of such a death must have been 
painful, he never turned away from 
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put off this my tabernacle, even as 
our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed 
me.* 
15 Moreover, I will endeavour 

« JokB 91. 18, 19. 



it; he never sought to abandon his 
Master's canse; he never doubted 
that it would be so. This is one of 
the few instances that have occurred 
in the world where a man knew dis- 
tinctly, long beforehand, what would 
be the manner of his own death, and 
where he could have it constantly in 
his eye. We can not foresee this in 
regard to ourselves, but we may learn 
to feel that death is not iar distant, 
and may accustom ourselyes, as Peter 
did, to think upon it in whatever man- 
ner it may come upon us, and endeav- 
or to prepare for it. Peter would nat- 
urally seek to prepare himself for 
death in the particular form in which 
he knew it would occur to him ; we 
should prepare for it in whatevei: way 
it may occur to us. The subject of 
crucifixion would be one of peculiar 
intyest to him; to us deatii itself 
should be the subject of peculiar in- 
terest — the manner fc to be left to 
God. Whatever may be the signs of 
its approach, whether sickness or gray 
hairs, we should meditate much upon 
an event so solemn to us, and as these 
indications thicken we should be more 
diligent, as Peter was, in doing the 
work that God has given us t^ do. 
Our days, like the fabled Sybil's leaves, 
become more valuable as they are di- 
minished in number ; and nrAr ** in- 
evitable hour" draws nearer to us, we 
should labor more diligently in our 
Master's cause, gird our loins more 
closely, and trim our lamps. Peter 
thought of the cross, for it was such 
a death that he was led to anticipate. 
Let us think of the bed of languish- 
ing on which we may die, or of tlie 
blow that ma^ strike us auddenly 
down in the midst of our way, calling 
us without a moment's warning into 
the presence of our Judge. 

15. Moreover^ 1 will enSavor. I will 
leave such a permanent record of my 
views on these subjects that you may 
not forget them. He meant not only 
to declare his sentiments orally, but 
to record them that they might be 
perused when he was dead. He had 
such a firm conviction of the truth 
and value of the sentiments which he 



that ye may be able after my de- 
cease to have these things always 
in remembrance. 
16 For we have not followed 



held, that he would use all the means 
in his power that the Church and the 
world should not forget them. AJl- 
er my decease. My eamde {i^odov) ; my 
journey out ; my departure ; my exit 
from life. This is not the usual word 
to denote death, but is rather a word 
denoting that he was going on a jour- 
ney out of this world. He did not ex- 
pect to cease to be, but he expected 
to ^o on his travels to a distant abode. 
This idea runs through all this beau- 
tiful description of the feelings of 
Peter as he contemplated death. 
Hence he speaks of taking down the 
"tabernacle" or tent, the temporary 
abode of the soul, that his spirit might 
be removed to another place (ver. 13); 
and hence he speaks of an erode from 
the present life — a journey to anoth- 
er world. This is the true notion of 
death ; and, if so, two things follow 
from it: (1.) We should make prepara- 
tion for it, as we do for a journey, and 
the more in proportion to the distance 
that we are to travel, and the time 
that we are to be absent; and (2) 
when the preparation is made, we 
should not be unwilling to enter on 
the journey, as we are not now when 
we are prepared to leave our homes 
to visit some remote part of our own 
country or a distant land. 1 To have 
these things always in remembrance. By 
his writings. We may learn from this 
(1) that when a Christian ^rows old, 
and draws near to death, his sense or 
the value of divine truth by no means 
diminishes. As he approaches the 
eternal world ; as from its borders he 
surveys the past and looks on to what 
is to come; as he remembers what 
benefit the truths of religion have 
conferred on him in life, and sees 
what a miserable being he would now 
be if he had no such hope as the Gos- 
pel inspires ; as he looks on the whole 
influence of those truths on his family 
and friends, on his country and the 
world, their value rises before him 
with a magnitude which he never saw 
before, and he desires most earnestly 
that they should be seen and embraced 
by all. A man on the borders of eter- 
nity is likely to have a very deep sense 
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of the value of the Christian religion ; 
and is he not then in favorable circum- 
stances to estimate this matter aright ? 
Let any one place himself in ima^na- 
tion in the situation of one who is on 
the borders of the eternal world, as 
all in fact soon will be, and can he 
have any doubt about the value of re- 
ligions truth ? (2. ) We may learn from 
what Peter says here that it is the 
duty of those who are drawing near 
to the eternal world, and who are the 
friends of religion, to do all they can 
that the truths of Christianity "may 
be always had in remembrance.** Ev- 
ery man*s experience of the value of 
religion, and the results of his exam- 
ination and observation, should be re- 
garded as the property of the world, 
and should not be lost. As he is 
about to die, he should seel^, by all 
the means in his power, that those 
truths should be perpetuated and 
propagated. This duty may bo dis- 
charged by some in counsels offered 
to the youn^, as they are about to en- 
ter on life, giving them the results of 
their own experience, observation, 
and reflections on the subject of re- 
ligion; by some, by an example so 
consistient that it can not be soon for- 
gotten—a legacy to friends and to the 
world of much more value than ac- 
cumulated silver and gold ; by some, 
by solemn warnings or e^mortations 
on the bed of death ; in other cases, 
bv a recorded experience of the con- 
viction and value of religion, and a 
written defense of its truth and an il- 
Instration of its nature — for every man 
who can write a good book owes it to 
the Church and the world to do it ; by 
others, in leaving the means of pub- 
lishing and spreading good books in 
the world. He does a good service 
to his own age, and to future ages, 
who records the results of his obser- 
vations and his reflections in favor of 
the truth in a book that will be read- 
able ; and though the book itself may 
be ultimately forgotten, it may have 
■saved some persons from ruin, and 
may have accomplished its part in 
keeping up the knowledge of the 
truth in his own generation. Peter, 
as a minister of the Gospel, felt him- 
self bound to do this, and no men have 
so good an opportunity of doing this 
now as ministers of the Gospel. No 
men have more ready access to the 
press. No men have so much cer- 
tainty that they will have the public 
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attention, if they will write any thing 
worth reading. No men, commonly, 
in a community are better educated, 
or are more accustomed to write. 
No men, by their profession, seem to 
be so much called to address their fel- 
low-men in any wav in favor of the 
truth ; and it is matter of great mar* 
vel that men who have such oppor- 
tunities, and who seem especially call- 
ed to the work, do not do more of this 
kind of service in the cause of relig- 
ion. Themselves soon to die, how 
can they help desiring that they may 
leave something that shall bear an hon- 
orable, though humble, testimony to 
truths which they so much prize, apd 
which they are appointed to defend ? 
A tract may live long after the author 
is in the grave ; and who can calculate 
the results which have followed the 
efforts of Baxter and Edwards to keep 
up in the world the remembrance of 
the truths which they deemed of so 
much value? This little epistle of 
Peter, written when he was an old 
man, has shed light on the path of 
men now for eighteen hundred years, 
and will continue to do it until the 
second coming of the Saviour. 

16. For we have not followed cunning- 
ly devised fables. That is. Actions or 
stories invented by artful men, and 
resting on no solid foundation. The 
doctrmes which they held about the 
coming of the Saviour were not, like 
many of the opinions of the Greeks, 
defended by weak and sophistical rea- 
soning, but were based on solid evi- 
dence—evidence furnished by the per- 
sonal observation of competent wit- 
nesses. It is true of the Gospel in 
general that it is not founded on cun- 
ningly devised fables ; but the partic- 
ular point referred to here is the 
promised coming of the Saviour. The 
evidence of that fact Peter proposes 
now to adduce. ^Whentoe made known 
unto you. Probably Peter here refers 
particularly to statements respecting 
the coming of the Saviour in his First 
Epistle (chap. i. 6, 13 ; iv. 13); but this 
was a common topic in the preaching 
and in the epistles of the apostles. It 
may, therefore, have referred to state- 
ments made to them at some time in 
his preaching, as well as to what he 
said in his former Epistle. The apos- 
tles laid great stress on the second 
coming of the Saviour, and often dwelt 
upon it. Comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16; Acts 
L 11. 1 The power and coming. These 
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cunningly devised fables, * when 
we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witness- 
es * of his majesty. 
17 For he received from God the 



a 9 Cor. 4. 9. 



two words refer to the same thing, 
and the meaning is his povoerful com- 
ing^ or his coming in power. The ad- 
vent of the Saviour is commonly rep- 
resented as connected with the exhi- 
bition of power. Matthew xxiv. 80 : 
"Coming in the clouds of heaven, 
with power." See Notes on that 
verse. Comp. Luke xxii. 69: Mark 
iii. 9. The poioer evinced will be by 
raising the dead, by summoning the 
world to judgment, by determming 
the destiny of men, etc. When the 
coming of the Saviour, therefore, was 
referred to by the apostles in their 
preaching, it was probably always in 
connection with the declaration that 
it wonld be accompanied by exhibi- 
tions of great power and glory— as it 
nndoubtedly will be. The fact that 
the Lord Jesns would thus return, it 
is clear, had been denied by some 
among those to whom this epistle 
was addressed, and it was important 
to state the evidence on which it was 
to be believed. The grounds on which 
they denied it (chap. iii. 4) wei-e that 
there were no appearances of his ap- 
proach, that the promise had not 
been fulfilled, that all things contin- 
ued as they had been, and that the 
affairs of the world moved on as they 
always had done. To meet and coun- 
teract this error— an error which so 
prevailed that many were in danger 
of "falling from their own stead^^t- 
ness" (chap. iii. 17) — Peter states the 
proof on which he believed in the 
coming of the Saviour. % But toere 
eye-witnesses of his majesty. On the 
mount of transfiguration. Matt. xvii. 
1^. See Notes on that passage. That 
transfiguration was witnessed only by 
Peter, James, and John. But it may 
be asked how the facts there witness- 
ed demonstrate the point under con- 
sideration — that the Lord Jesus will 
come with power? To this it may 
be replied, (1.) That these apostles 
had there such a view of the Saviour 
in his glory as to convince them be- 
yond doubt that he was the Messiah. 
(2.) That there was a direct attesta- 



Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. 
18 And this voice which came 

6 Matt. 17. 1-5. 



tion given to that fact by a voice from 
heaven declaring that he was the be- 
loved Son of God. (3.) That that 
transfiguration was understood to 
have an important reference to the 
coming of the Saviour in his kingdom 
and his glory, and was designed to bo 
a representation of the manner in 
which he would then appear. This is 
referred to distinctly by each one of 
the three evangelists who have men- 
tioned the transfiguration. Matt. xvi. 
2S: "There be some standing here 
which shall not taste of death tulthey 
see the Son of Man coming in his 
kinffdom.** Mark ix. 1, 2; Luke ix. 
27, 28. The transfiguration which oc- 
curred soon after these words were 
spoken was designed to show them 
what he would be in his glory, and to 
furnish to them a demonstration which 
they could never forget that he would 
set up his kingdom m the world. (4. ) 
They had in met such a view of him 
as he would be in his kingdom that 
they could entertain no doubt on the 
point, and the fact as it impressed 
their own minds they made known to 
others. The evidence as it lay in Pe- 
ter's mind was that the transfigura- 
tion was designed to furnish proof to 
them that the Messiah would certain- 
ly appear in glory, and to give them a 
view of him as coming to reign which 
would never fade from their memory. 
As that had not yet been accomplish- 
ed, he maintained that the evidence 
was clear that it must occur at some 
future time. As the transfiguration 
was mth reference to his coming in his 
kingdom, it was proper for Peter to 
use it with that reference, or as bear- 
ing on that point. 

17. For he received from God the Fa- 
ther honor and glory. He was honored 
by God in being thus addressed. 
TF When there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory. The magnifi- 
cent splendor; the bright cloud 
which overshadowed them. Matt, 
xvii. 5. ^ This is my beloved Son^ in 
whom lam wdl pleased. See Notes on 
Matt. xvii. 5 ; iii. 17. This demon- 
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from heaven we heard, when we 

were with him in the holy mount. 

19 We have also a more sure word 



strated that he was the Messiah. 
Those who heard that voice could 
not doubt this ; they never did after- 
ward doubt. 

18. And this voice which came from 
Tieaven loe heard. To wit, Peter and 
James and John. ^When we were 
with him in the holy mount. Called 
holy on account of the extraordinary 
manifestation of the Redeemer's glo- 
ry there. It is not certainly known 
what mountain this was, b^t it has 
been commonly supposed to be Mount 
Tabor. See Notes on Matt. xvii. 1. 

19. We have also a mm^e sure word of 
prophecy. That is, a prophecy per- 
taining to the coming of the Lord 
Jesus; for that is the point under 
discussion. There has been consider- 
able diversity of opinion In regard to 
the meaning of this passage. Some 
have supposed that the apostle, when 
he says ''a more sure word," did not 
intend to malte any comparison be- 
tween the miracle 'of the transfigura- 
tion and prophecy, but he meant to 
say merely that the word of prophecy 
was very sure, and could certainly be 
relied on. Others have supposed that 
the meaning is that the prophecies 
which foretold his coming into the 
world, having been confirmed by the 
fact of his advent, are rendered more 
sure and undoubted than when they 
were uttered, and may now be confi- 
dently anpealed to. So Roscnmtiller, 
Benson, Macl^night, Clarice, Wetstein, 
and Grotius understand it. Luther 
renders it, "We have a firm prophetic 
word,'* omitting the comparison. A 
literal translation ofthe passage would 
be, *' And we have the prophetic word 
more firm." If a comparison is in- 
tended, it may be either that the 
prophecy was more sure than the 
fables referred to in ver. 16, or than 
the miracle of the transfleuration, or 
than the word which was heard in the 



of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a light • 
that shineth in a dark place, until 

a PtA. 1 19. 105. Prov. 6. S3. 



even in the time when they were first 
spoken. If such a comparison were 
designed, the most obvious of these 
interpretations would be that the 
prophecy was more certain proof than 
was furnished in the mount of trans- 
figuration. But it seems probable 
that no comparison was intended, and 



that the thing on which Peter in- 
tended to fix the eye was not that 
the prophecy was a better evidence 
respecting the advent of the Messiah 
than other evidences, but that it was 
a strong proof which demanded their 
particular attention, as being of a firm 
And decided character. There can be 
no doubt that the apostle refers here 
to what is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, for in ver. 21 he speaks of the 
prophecy as that which was spoken 
** in old time, by men that were moved 
by the Holy Ghost." The point to 
which the prophecies related, and to 
which Peter referred, was the great 
doctrine respecting the coming of the 
Messiah, embracing perhaps all that 

gertained to his coming, or all that 
e designed to do by his advent. 
They had had one illustrious proof 
respecting his advent as a glorious 
Saviour by his transfiguratioffihon the 
mount; and the apostle here says 
that the prophecies abounded with 
truths on these points, and that they 
ought to give earnest heed to the dis- 
closures which they made, and to 
compare them diligently with facts 
as they occurred, that they might be 
confirmed more and more in the 
truth. If, however, as the more ob- 
vious sense of this passage seems to 
be, and as many suppose to be the cor- 
rect interpretationjfsee Doddridge, in 
loc,^ and Professor StuSrt on the can- 
on of the O. T., p. 829), it means that 
the prophecy was more sure, more 
steadfast, more to be depended on 
than even what the three disciples 
had seen and heard in the mount of 
transfiguration, this may be regarded 
as true in the following respects : (1.) 
The prophecies are numerous^ and by 
their number they furnish a stronger 
proof than could be afforded by a 
single manifestation, however clear 
and glorious. (2.) They were record- 



holy mount, or than the prophecies^.ed, and might be the subject of careful 
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comparison with the events as they 
occurred. (3.) They were written 
long beforehand^ and it could not be 
urged that the testimony which the 
prophets Jbore was owing to any illu- 
sion on their minds, or to any agree- 
ment among the different writers to 
impose on the world. Though Peter 
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regarded the testimony which he and 
James and John could bear to the 
glory of the Saviour from what they 
saw on the holy mount as strong and 
clear proof that he was the Son of 
God, yet he could not but be aware 
that it might be suggested by a cavil- 
er that they might have agreed to im- 
pose on others, or that they might have 
been dazzled and deceived by some 
natural phenomenon occurring; there. 
Comp. Kuinoel on Matt. xvii. 1 seq. I 



> 



heed " to his lamp. 1 UntU the day 
dawn. Until you have the clearer 
light which will result from the 
dawning of the day. The reference 
here is to the morning light as com- 
pared with a lamp ; and the meaning 
is that we should attend to the light 
furnished by the prophecies until the 
truth shall be rendered more distinct 
by the events as they will actually be 
disclosed—until the brighter light 
which shall be shed on all things by 



(4.) Even supposing that there was ^ the glory of the second advent of the 

Saviour, and the clearing up of what 
is now obscure In the splendors of 
the heavenly world. The point of 
comparison is between the necessary 
obscurity of prophecy and the clear- 
ness of events when they actually oc- 
cur—a difference like that which is 
observable in the objects around us 
when seen by the shining of a lamp 
and by the light of the sun. The 
apostle directs the mind onward to a 
period when all will be clear— to that 
glorious time when the Saviour shall 
return to receive his people to himself 
Ift that heaven where all will be light. 
Comp. Rev. xxi.2S-25; xxii.5. Mean- 
time we should avail ourselves of all 
the light which we have, and should 
apply ourselves diligently to the 
study of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament which are still unfulfilled, 
and of those in the New Testament 
which direct the mind onward to 
brighter and more glorious scenes 
than this world has yet witnessed. 
In our darkness they are a cheering 
lamp to guide our feet till that illus- 
trious day shall dawn. Comp. Notes 
on 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10. 1 And the day- 
star. The morning star- the bright 
star that at certain periods of the 
year leads on the day, and which is a 
pledge that the morning Is about to 
dawn. Comp. Rev. ii. ^ ; xxii. 16. 
Tf Arise in your hearts. On your 
hearts ; that is, sheds its beams on 
your hearts. Till you see the indica- 
tions of that approaching day in 
which all is light. The period re- 
ferred to here by the approaching day 



miracle in the case, the evidence o 
the prophecies, embracing many 
points in the same general subject, 
and extending through a long series 
of years, would be more satisfactory 
than any single miracle whatever. 
See Doddridge, in loc. The general 
meaning is, that the fact that ne had 
come as the Messiah was disclosed in 
the mount by such a manifestation of 
his glory, and of what he would be, 
that they who saw it could not doubt 
it; the same thing the apostle says 
was more fully shown also in the 
prophecies, and these prophecies de- 
manded their close and prolonged at- 
tention. 1 Whereunto ye do vxll that 
ye take heed. They are worthy of 
your study, of your close and care- 
ful investigation. There is perhaps 
no study more worthy of the atten- 
tion of Christians than that of the 
prophecies. 1 As unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place. That is, the 
prophecies resemble a candle, lamp, 
or torch in a dark room, or in an ob- 
scure road at night. They make ob- 
jects distinct which were before un- 
seen ; they enable us to behold many 
things which would be otherwise in- 
visible. The object of the apostle in 
this representation seems to have 
been to state that the prophecies do 
not give a perfect light, or that they 
do not remove all obscurity, but that 
they shed some light on objects which 
would otherwise DC entirely dark, and 
that the light which they furnish is 
so valuable that we ought by all 
means to avail oui*selves of it. Until 



they are to be our guide. A lamp is 
of great value in a dark night, though 
it may not disclose objects so clearly 
as the light of the sun. But it may 
be a safe and sure guide, and a man 
who has to travel m dark and dan- 
gerous places does "well" to "take 



the day shall dawn, and we shall see- ^that is to diffuse this light is when 
objects by the clear li^ht of the sun,^ the Saviour shall return ii\ the full 



revelation of his glory, the splendor 
of his kingdom. Then all will be 
clear. Till that time we should 
search the prophetic records, and 
strengthen our faith, and comfort our 
hearts, by the predictions of the fut- 
ure glory of his reign. Whether this 
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the day dawn, and the day-star" 
arise in your hearts : 
20 Knowing this first, that no 
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refers, as some suppose, to his reign 
on earth either personally or fcy the 
principles of his religion universally 
prevailing, or, as others suppose, to 
the brighter revelations of heaven 
when he shall come to receive his 
people to himself, it is equally clear 
that a brighter time than any that 
has yet occurred is to dawn on our 
race* and equally true that we should 
regard the prophecies, as we do the 
morning star, as the cheering har- 
binger of day. 

20. Knowing this first. Bearing this 
steadily in mind as a primary and 
most important truth. ^ Thatnoproph- 
ecy of the Scnpture. No prophecy con- 
tamed in the inspired records. The 
word Scripture here shows that the 
apostle referred particularly to the 
prophecies recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. The remark which he makes 
about prophecy is general, though it 
is designed to bear on a particular class 
of the prophecies. ^ Isof any private 
iriterpretation. The expression here 
used {ISia^ eirt\u<r€ws) has given rise to 
as great a diversity of interpretation, 
and to as much discussion, as perhaps 
any phrase in the New Testament, and 
to the present time there is no general 
agreement among expositors as to its 
meaning. It would be foreign to the 
design of these Notes, and would be 
of little utility, to enumerate the dif- 
ferent Interpretations which have been 
given of the passage, or to examine 
them In detail. It will be sufficient to 
remark, preparatory to endeavoring to 
ascertain the true sense of the lan- 
guage, that some have held that it 
teadies that 41 prophecy can be inter- 
preted of Itself, but can be understood 
only by comparing It with the event; 
others, that it teaches that the proph- 
ets did not themselves understand 
what they wrote, but were mere pas- 
sive organs under the dictation of the 
Holy Spirit to communicate to future 
times what they could not themselves 
explain ; others, that it teaches that 
" no prophecy is of self-interpretation" 
[Horsleyl ; others, that it teaches that 
the prophecies, besides having a literal 
signification, have also a hidden and 
mystical sense which can not be learned 
from the prophecies themselves, but 



prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation. 
21 For the prophecy came not ^ in 



1 or, at any. 



Is to be percelve(y)y a peculiar power 
of Insight ImpartOT by the Holy Ghost, 
enabling men to understand their rec- 
ondite mysteries. It would be easy 
to show that some of these opinions 
are absurd, and that none of them are 
sustained by the fair interpretation 
of the language used and by the drift 
of the passage. The more correct in- 
ternretatlon, as It seems to me. Is that 
wlm;h supposes that the apostle teach- 
es that the truths which the prophets 
communicated were not originated 
by themselves, were not of their own 
suggestion or Invention, were not their 
own opinions, but were of higher or- 
igin, and were imparted by God ; and, 
according to this, the passage may be 
explained "Knowing this as a point of 
first importance when you approach 
the prophecies, or always bearing this 
in mind, that It Is a great principle In 
regard to the prophets that what they 
communicated toas not of their ovm dis- 
closure; that Is, was not revealed or 
originated by them." That this Is 
the correct Interpretation will be ap- 
parent from the following considera- 
tions: (1.) It accords with the design 
of the apostle, which Is to produce an 
impressivesenseofthelmportanceand 
value of the prophecies, and to lead 
those to whom he wrote to study them 
with diligence. This couldbe secured 
In no way so well as by assuring them 
that the writings which he wished 
them to study did not contain truths 
originated by the human mind, but 
that they were of higher origin. (2.) 
This interpretation accords with what 
Is said In the following verse, and Is the 
only one of all those proposed that Is 
consistent with that, or in connection 
with which that verse will have any 
force. In that verse (21) a reason Is 
given for what Is said here: ''''For 
(yhp) the prophecy came not In old 
time hy the vrUl of many"* etc. But 
this can be a good reason for what is 
said here only on the supposition that 
the apostle meant to affirm that what 
they communicated was notoriglnated 
by themselves, that It was of a higher 
than human origin, that the prophets 
spake "as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost." This fact was a good 
reason why they should show pro- 
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founa respect for the prophecies, and 
stndy them with attention. But how 
could the fact that they were moved by 
the Holy Ohost be a reason for study- 
ing them if the meaning here is that 
the prophets could nol understand 
their own langua^efbr that the proph- 
ecy could be understood only by the 
event, or that the prophecy had a 
double meanings, 6tc. If the prophe- 
cies were of divine origin, then that 
was a good reason why they should 
be approached with reverence and 
should be profoundly studied. (3.) 
This interpretation accords as welL to 
say the least, with the fair meaninPof 
the language employed as either of the 
other opinions proposed. The word 
rendered ifUerpretation (i-wtXuo-is) oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment It properly means solution 
(Rob. , Lex, ), disclosure (Prof. Stuart on 
theO.T., p. 328), making free (Passow), 
with the notion that what is thus re- 
leased or loosed was before bound, en- 
tangled, obscure. The verb from 
which this word is derived (itrtXuio) 
means to let loose upon, as dogs upon a 
hare — Xen., Mem.y 7, 8; i6., 9, 10; to 
loose or open letters ; to loosen a band ; 
to loose or disclose a riddle or a dark 
saying, and then to enlighten, illus- 
trate, etc. Ihssow, It is twice uficd in 
theNewTestament. Mark iv. 34: "He 
expounded all things to his disciples ;*' 
Acts xix. 39 : '* It shall be determined in 
a lawful assembly." The verb would 
be applicable to loosing any thing 
which is bound or confined, and thence 
to the explanation of a mysterious 
doctrine or a parable, or to a disclos- 
ure of what was before unknown. 
The word, according to this, in the 
place before us would mean the dis- 
closure of what was before bound, re- 
tained, or unknown— either what had 
never been communicated at all, or 
what had been communicated obscure- 
ly; and the idea is, **no prophecy re- 
corded in the Scripture is of, or comes 
from, any exposition or disclosure of 
the will and purposes of God by the 
prophets themselves." It is not a 
thing of their own, or a private mat- 
ter originating with themselves, but 
is to be traced to a higher source. If 
this be the true interpretation, then it 
follows that the prophecies are to be 
regarded as of higher than any human 
origin, and then, also, it follows that 
this passage should not be used to 
prove that the prophets did not un- 



derstand the nature of their own com- 
munications, or that they were mere 
unconscious and passive instruments 
in the hand of God to make known 
his will. Whatever may be the truth 
on those points, this passage proves 
nothing in regard to them, any more 
than the fact that a minister of relig- 
ion now declares truth which he did 
not originate, but which is to be traced 
to God as its author, proves tliat he 
does not understand what he himself 
says. It follows, also, that this pas- 
sage can not be adduced by the Pa- 
pists to prove that the people at lai^c 
should not have free access to the 
Word of God, and should not be allow- 
ed to interpret it for themselves. It 
makes no affirmation on that point, 
and does not even contain any princi- 
ple of which such a use can be made, 
for (1) whatever it means, it is con- 
finea to prophecy; it does not embrace 
the' whole Bible. (2.) Whatever it 
means, it merely states a fact ; it does 
not enjoin a duty. It states, as a fact, 
that there was something about the 
prophecies which was not of private 
solution ; but it does not state that it 
is the duty of the Church to pi'event 
any private explanation or opinion 
even of the prophecies. (3.) It says 
nothing about the Church as empow- 
ered to give a public or authorized in- 
terpretation of the prophecies. There 
is not a hint nor an intimation of any 
kind that the Church is intrusted with 
any such power whatever. There nev- 
er was any greater perversion of a 
passage of Scripture than to suppose 
that this teaches that there is any 
class of men who should not have free 
access to the Bible. The effect of the 
passage, properly interpreted, should 
be to lead us to study the Bible with 
profound reverence, as having a high- 
er than any human origte ; not to turn 
away from it as if it were unintelligi- 
ble, nor to lead us to suppose that it 
can be interpreted onlv by a priest- 
hood. The fact that it discloses truths 
which the human mind could not of 
itself have originated is a good reason 
for studying it with diligence and 
with prayer, not for supposing that 
it is unlawful for us to attempt to 
understand it ; a good reason for rev- 
erence and veneration for it, not for 
sanctified neglect. 

21. For the prophecy came not in did 
time. Marg., ** or o^ any." The Greek 
word (troTs) will bear either construe- 
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« old time by the will of man : 
but holy men of God spake as 

a Lake 1.70. 



they were moved* by the Holy 
Ghost. 



& 8 Tim. 8. 16. 



tion. It would be trae in either senses 
but the reference is particularly to the 
recorded prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment. What was true of them, how- 
ever, is true of all prophecy—that it 
is not by the will or man. The word 
prophecy here is without the article, 
meaning prophecy in general — ^all that 
is prophetic in the Old Testament; 
or, in a more general sense still, all 
that the prophets taught, whether re- 
lating to future events or not. See 
Notes on Rom. xii. 6. IT By the will of 
man. It was not of human origin, 
not discovered by the human mmd. 
The word vnU here seems to be used 
in the sense of prompting or sitgges- 
tion; men did not speak by their own 
suggestion, but as truth was brought 
to them by God. IT Bui holy men of 
God. Pious men commissioned by God 
or employed by him as his messengers 
to mankind. 1 Spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Compare 
2 Tim. lii. 16. The Greek phrase here 
(inro -TTi/et/iOTOS dyiov tpipofitvoL) means 
home along ^ movedy infiuenced by the 
Holy Ghost. The idea is, that in what 
they spake tbey were carried along by 
an influence from above. They moved 
only as they were moved; tbty spake 
only as the influence of the Holy Ghost 
was upon them. They were no more 
self-moved than a vessel at sea is that 
is impelled by the wind ; and as the 
progress made by the vessel is to be 
measured by the impulse bearing upon 
it, so the statements made by the 

f)rophet3 are to be measured by the 
mpulse which bore upon their minds. 
They were not, indeed, in all respects 
like such a vessel, but only in regard 
to the fact that all they said as proph- 
ets was to be traced to the foreign in- 
fluence that bore upon them. There 
could not be, therefore, a more de- 
cided declaration than this in proof 
that the prophets were inspired. If 
the authority of Peter is admitted, his 
p^tive and explicit assertion settles 
thequestion. If this be so also, then 
the point with reference to which he 
makes this observation is abundantly 
confirmed — that the prophecies de- 
mand our earnest attention, and that 
we should give all the heed to them 
which we would to a light or lamp 
when tnaveling in a dangerous way 



and in a dark night. In a still more 
general sense, the remark here made 
may also be applied to the whole of 
the Scriptures. We are in a dark 
world. Wc see few things clearly, 
and all around us, on a thousand 
questions, there is the obscurity of 
midnight. By nature there is nothing 
to cast light on those questions, and 
we are perplexed, bewildered, embar- 
rassed. The Bible is given to us to 
shed light on our way. It is the ovily 
light which we have respecting the 
future, and though it does not give 
all the informatioii'-which we might 
desire in regard to what is to come, 
yet it gives us sufficient light to guide 
us to neaven. It teaches us what it 
is necessary to know about God, about 
our duty, and about the way of salva- 
tion, in order to conduct us safely; 
and no one who has committed him- 
self to its direction has been suffered 
to wander finally away from the paths 
of salvation. It is, therefore, a duty 
to attend to the instructions which 
the Bible imparts, and to commit our- 
selves to its holy guidance in our jour- 
ney to a better world. For soon, if 
we are faithful to its teachings, the 
light of eternity will dawn upon us, 
and there, amid its cloudless splen- 
dor, we shall " see as we are seen, and 
know as we are known;" there we 
shall "need no candle, neither light 
of the sun, for the Lord God shall give 
us light, and we shall reign for ever 
and ever." Compare Rev. xxi. 22-24.; 
xxii. 5. 

CHAPTER II. * 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

The general subject of this chapter 
is stated in the first verse, and it em- 
braces these points : I. That it might 
be expected that there would be false 
teachers amon^ Christians, as there 
were false prophets in ancient times. 
II. That they would introduce de- 
structive errors, leading many astray ; 
and III. That they would be certainly 
punished. The design of the chapter 
IS to illustrate and defend these points. 

I. That there would be such false 
teachers the apostle expressly states 
(ver. 1), and incidentally in that verse, 
and elsewhere in the chapter, he nor 
ticcs some of their characteristics, or 
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some of the doctrines -which they 
would hold, (a) They would deny the 
Lord that bought them (ver. 1). (6) 
They would be influenced by covet- 
ousness, and their object in attempt- 
ing to seduce others from the faith, 
and to induce them to become fol- 
lowers of themselves, would be to 
make money (ver. 8). (c) They would 
be corrupt, beastly, and licentious in 
their conduct ; and it would be one de- 
sign of their teaching to show that the 
indulgence of gross passions was not 
inconsistent with religion — (ver. 10). 
'^ that walk after the flesh, in the lust 
of uncleanness;" (ver. 12), "as natu- 
ral brute beasts;" "shall perish in 
their own corruption;" (ver. 14). 
" having eyes full of adultery, and thai 
can not cease from sin ;" (ver. 33), 
" the dog has returned to his own 
vomit again." (d) They would be 
proud, arrogant, and self-willed ; men 
who would despise all proper govern- 
ment, and who would be thoroughly 
^''radiccU^^ in their views; (ver. 10), 
" and despise government ; presump- 
tuous are they and self-willed; they 
are not afraid to speak evil of digni- 
ties;" (ver. 18), "they speak great 
swelling words of vanity." (c)They 
were persons who had been formerly 
of corrupt lives, but who had become 
professing Christians. This is implied 
in ver. 30-23. They are spoken of as 
having " escaped the pollutions of the 
world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ;" as 
" having known the ways of right- 
eousness," but as having turned again 
to their former corrupt practices and 
lusts. There were various classes of 
persons in primitive times, coming 
under the general appellation of the 
term Gnostic^ to whom this descrip- 
tion would apply, and it is probable 
that they had begun to broach their 
doctrines in the times of the apos- 
tles. Among those persons were the 
Ebionites, Cerinthians, Nicolaitanes, 
etc. 

IL These false teachers would ob- 
tain followers, and their teachings 
would be likely to^lure many. This 
is intimated more than once in the 
chapter. Ver. 3," And many shall fol- 
low their pernicious ways." Ver. 3, 
"And through covetonsness shall they 
with feigned words make merchan- 
dize of you." Ver. 14, " Beguiling 
unstable souls." Comp. ver. 18. 

III. They would certainly bo pun- 



ished. A large part of the chapter is 
taken up in proving this point, and 
especially in showing, from the exam- 
ples of others who had erred in a sim- 
ilar manner, that they could not es- 
cape destruction. In doing this, the 
apostle refers to the following facts , 
and illustrations : (1.) The case of the 
angels that sinned, and that were cast 
down to hell (ver. 4). If God brought 
such dreadful punishment on those 
who were once before his throne, 
wicked men could have no hope of 
escape. (3.) The case of .the wicked 
in the time of Noah, who were cut off 
by the flood (ver. 5). (3.) The case of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (ver. 6). (4.) 
The character of the persons referred 
to was such that they could have no 
hope of escape, (a) They were cor- 
rupt, sensual, presumptuous, self-will- 
ed, and were even worse than the reb- 
el angels had been — men that seemed 
to be made to be taken and destroyed 
(ver. 10-13). (6) They were spots and 
blemishes, sensual and adulterers, em- 
ulating the example of Balaam, who 
was rebuked by even a dumb ass for 
his iniquity (ver. 13-16). (c) They al- 
lured others to sin under the specious 
promise of liberty, while they were 
themselves the slaves of debased ap- 
petites and gross and sensual pas- 
sions (ver. 17-19). From the entire de- 
scription in this chapter it is clear 
that the persons referred to, though 
once professors of religion, had be- 
come eminently abandoned and cor- 
rupt. It may not, indeed, be easy to 
identify them with any particular sect 
or class then existing and now known 
in history, though not a few of the sects 
in the early Cnristian Church bore 
a strong resemblance to this descrip- 
tion; but there have been those in 
every age who have strongly resem- 
bled these persons, and this chapter, 
therefore, possesses great value as con- 
taining important warnings agsdnst 
the arts of raise teachers, and the dan- 
ger of being seduced by them from 
the truth. Comp. Introd. to the Epis- 
tle of Jude, § 3,4. 

1. But there were false prophets armmg 
the people. In the previous chapter 
(ver. 19--21) Peter had appealed to the 
prophecies as containing unanswera- 
ble proofs of the truth ofthe Christian 
religion. He says, however, that he 
did not mean to say that all who 
claimed to be prophets were true mes- 
sengei-s of God. There were many 
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CHAPTER 11. 

UT there * were false prophets 
also among the people, even 



a Deut. 13. 1, etc. 



who pretended to be such who only 
led the people astray. It is unneces- 
sary to say that such men have abound- 
ed in all ages where there have been 
true prophets. ^Men as there shcUl 
be false teachers among you. The fact 
that false teachera would arise in the 
Church is often adverted to in the New 
Testament. Conap. Matt. xxiv. 5, 24 ; 
Acts XX. 29,30. tWhopnvUy. That 
is, in a secret manner, or under plaus- 
ible arts and pretenses. They would 
not at first make an open avowal of 
their doctrines, but would in fact, 
while their teachings seemed to be in 
accordance with truth, covertly main- 
tain opinions which would sap the 
very foundations of religion. The 
Greek word here used, and which is 
rendered " who privily shall bring in ' * 
(•n-a/jEto-ayw), means properly to Uad in 
by the siae of others; to lead in along 
vrUh others. Nothing could better ex- 
press the usual way m which error is 
introduced. It is by the side^ or along 
with other doctrines which are true ; 
that is, while the mind is turned main- 
ly to other subjects, and is off its 
guard, gently and silently to lay down 
some principle which being admitted 
would lead to the error, or trom which 
the error would follow as a natural 
consequence. Those who inculcate 
error rarely do it openly. If they 
would at once boldly *' deny the Lord 
that bought them," it would be easy 
to meet them, and the mass of pro- 
fessed Christians would be in no dan- 
ger of embracing the error. But when 
principles are laid down which may 
lead to that, when doubts on obscure 
and difficult points are suggested 
which may involve it, or when a long 
train of reasoning is pursued which 
may secretly tend to it, there is much 
more probability that the mind will be 
corrupted from the truth. IT Damna- 
ble Tieresies (aiptVEis aTtoXda^). "Her- 
esies of destruction;" that is, heresies 
that will be followed by destruction. 
The Greek word which is rendered 
damnable is the same which in the 
close of the verse is rendered destruc- 
tion. It is so rendered also in Matt, 
vii. 13; Rom. ix. 22; Phil. iii. 19; 2 
Pet. iii. 16 — in all of which places it 
refers to the future loss of the soul. 



as there shall be false teachers 
among you,* who privily shMl 
bring in damnable heresies, even 

i Matt. 94. 6, 84. Acts 80. 89, 80. 1 Tim. 4.1. 



The same word also is rendered p«?*- 
dUion in John xvii. 13; Phil. i. 2S\ 
1 Tim. vi. 9; Heb. x. 39; 2 Pet. iii. 7; 
Rev. xvii. 8, 11— in all which places it 
has the same reference. On the mean- 
ing of the word rendered "heresies," 
see Notes on Acts xxiv. 14 ; 1 Cor. xi. 
19. The idea of sect or party is that 
which is conveyed by this word^ rath- 
er than doctrinal error ; but it is evi- 
dent that in this case the formation 
of the sect or party, as is the fact in 
most cases, was founded on error of 
doctrine. The thing which these false 
teachers would attempt would be di- 
visions, alienations, or parties in the 
Church, but these would be based on 
the erroneous doctrines which they 
would promulgate. What would be 
the particular doctrine in this case is 
immediately specified, to wit, that 
they "would deny the Lord that 
bought them." The idea, then, is that 
these false teachers would form sects 
or parties in the Church of a destruc- 
tive or ruinous nature, founded on a 
denial of the Lord that bought them. 
Such a formation of sects would be 
ruinous to piety, to good morals, and 
to the soul. The authors of these 
sects, holding the views which they 
did, and influenced by the motives by 
which they would be, and practicing 
the moi*als which they would prac- 
tice, as growing out of their princi- 
ples, would bring upon themselves 
swift and certain destruction. It is 
not possible now to determine to 
what particular class of errorists the 
apostle had reference here, but it is 
generally supposed that it was to some 
form of the Gnostic belief. There 
were many early sects of so-called 
heretics to whom what he here says 
would be applicable. 1 Even denying 
the Lord that bought them. This must 
mean that they held doctrines which 
were in fact a denial of the Lord, or the 
tendency of which would be a denial 
of the Lord, for it can not be supposed 
that while they professed to be Chris- 
tians they would openly and avow- 
edly deny him. To * * deny the Lord " 
may be either to deny his existence, 
his claims^ or his attributes; it is to 
withhold from him, in our belief and 
profession, any thing which is essen- 
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tial to a proper conception of him. 
Ilka particular thing, however, which 
is mentioned here as entering into 
that self-denial is something connect- 
ed with the fact that he had '* Umghf^ 
them. It was such a denial ot the 
Lord M having bought them as to be in 
fact a renunciation of the peculiarity 
of the Christian religion. There has 
been much difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of the word Lord in 
this place, whether it refers to God 
the Father or to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Greelt word is Aeaxortjs 
(despotes). Many expositors have 
maintained that it reiers to the Fa- 
ther, and that when it is said that he 
had bought them it means in a general 
sense tnat he was the author of the 
plan of redemption, and had caused 
them to be purchased or redeemed. 
Michaelis supposes that the Gnostics 
are referred to as denying the Father 
by asserting that he was not the Cre- 
ator of the universe, maintaining that 
it was created by an inferior being. 
Jntrod. to iV^ 21, iv., 360. Whitby, Ben- 
son, Slade, and many others, main- 
tain that this refers to the Father 
as having originated the plan by 
which men are redeemed; and the 
same opinion is held, of necessity, by 
those who deny the doctrine of gen- 
eral atonement. The only arguments 
to show that it refers to God tlie Fa- 
ther would be (1) that the word used 
here {AstnroTiji) is not the usual term 
(Kvpio^) by which the Lord Jesus is 
designated in the New Testament; 
and (2) that the admission that it re- 
fers to the Lord Jesus would lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion that some 
will perish for whom Christ died. 
That it does^ however, refer to the 
Lord Jesus seems to me to be plain 
from the following considerations: 
(1.) It is the obvious interpretation, 
that which would be given by the great 
mass of Christians, and about which 
there could never have been any hes- 
itancy if it had not been supposed 
that it would lead to the doctrine of 
general atonement. As to the alleged 
lact that the word used {despote^ is 
not that which is commonly applied 
to the Lord Jesus, that may be admit- 
ted to be true, but still the word here 
may be underatood as applied to him. 
It properly means a master as op- 
posed to a servant ; then it is used as 
denoting supreme authority, and is 
thus applied to God, and may be in 



that sense applied to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as head over all things, or as 
having supreme authority over the 
Churcn. It occurs in the New Tesja- 
ment only in the following places : 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; Titus U. 9; 1 Pef. ii. 
18, where it is rendered masters ; Luke 
ii. 29 ; Acts iv. 24 ; Rev. vi. 10, where 
it is rendered Lord^ and is applied 
to God ; and in Jude 4 and the pas- 
sage before us, in both which places it 
is rendered Lord^ and is probably to 
be regarded as applied to the Lord 
Jesus. There is nothing in the prop- 
er signification of the word which 
would forbid this. (2.) The phrase is 
one that is properly applicable to the 
Lord Jesus as having bought us with 
his blood. The Greek word is &yo- 
pd^ctf, a jrord which means properly 
to market^ to buy^ tojntrchasey and then 
to redeem, or acquire for one*s self 
by a price paid, or by a ransom. It 
is rendered buy or bought in the fol- 
lowing places in the New Testament : 
Matt. xiii. 44, 46; xiv. 15; xxi. 12; 
XXV. 9, 10 ; xxvii. 7 ; Mark vi. 86, 37 ; 
xi. 15 ; XV. 46 ; xvi. 1 ; Luke ix. 13 ; 
xiv. 18, 19; xvii.28; xix.45; xxii.86; 
John iv. 8 ; vi. 5 ; xiii. 29 ; 1 Cor. viL 
80; Rev. iii. 18; xiii. 17; xviii. 11— 
in all which places it is applicable to 
ordinary transactions of dtij/tn^. In the 
following places it is also rendered 
bought^ as applicable to the redeemed, 
as being bought or purchased by the 
Lord Jesus : 1 Cor.vi.20; vii. 23— "Ye 
are boupht with a price." And in the 
following places it is rendered redeem^ 
ed: Rev. v. 9; xiv. 3, 4. It does not 
elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is true that in a large sense 
this word might be appliea to the 
Father as having caused his people to 
be redeemed, or as being the author 
of the plan of redemption ; but it is 
also true that the word is more prop- 
erly applicable to the Lord Jesus, and 
that wlien used with reference to re- 
demption it is unifoimly given to 
him in the New Testament. Comp. 
the passages referred to above. It is 
strictly and properly true only of the 
Son ol God that he has ^'^bought^'' us. 
The Father indeed is represented as 
making the arrangement, as giving his 
Son to die, and as the great source of 
all the blessings secured by redemp- 
tion ; but the purchase was actually 
made by the Son of God by his sacri- 
fice on the cross. Whatever there was 
of the nature of a piice was paid by 
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denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction. 
2 And many shall follow their 



liim, and whatever obligatioDS may 
grow out of the fact that we are par- 
chased or ransomed are due partic- 
ularly to him. 2 Cor. v. 15. These 
considerations seem to me to make it 
clear that Peter referred here to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that he meant 
to say that the false teachers men- 
tioned held doctrines which were in 
&ct a denial of that Saviour. He does 
not specify particularly what consti- 
tuted such a denial ; but it is plain 
that any doctrine which represented 
him, his person, or his work as es- 
sentially different from wlfat was the 
truth, would amount to such a denial. 
If he were divine, and that fact was 
denied, making him wholly a different 
being ; if he actually made an expi- 
atory sacrifice by his death, and that 
fact was denied, and he was held to 
be a mere religious teacher — changing 
essentially the character of the work 
which he came to perform ; if he, in 
some proper sense, "bought" them 
with his blood, and that fact was de- 
nied in such a way that according to 
their views it was not strictly proper 
to speak of him as having bought them 
at all — which would be the case if 
he were a mere prophet or religious 
teacher — then it is clear that such a 
representation would be in fact a de- 
nial of his true nature and work. That 
some of these views entered into their 
denial of him is clear, for it was with 
reference to the fact that he had 
" bought** them, or redeemed them, 
that uiey denied him. ^ And biHng 
upon themselves swift de^tt'uction. The 
destruction here referred to can be only 
that which will occur in the future 
world, for there can be no*evidence 
that Peter meant to say that this would 
destroy their health, their property, 
or their lives. The Greek word (ti-woj- 
Xeia) is the same which is used in 
the former part of the verse, in the 
phrase "damTioWe heresies." In re- 
gard, then, to this important passage, 
we may remark (1) that the apostle 
evidently believed that some would 
perish for whom Christ died. (2.) If 
this be so, then the same truth may 
be expressed by saying that he died 



* pernicious ways; by reason of 
whom the way of truth shall be 
evil spoken of. 
3 And through covetousness shall 

1 or, leueivunu, as loine copies r«ad. 



for others besides those who will be 
saved ; that is, that the atonement 
was not confined merely to the elect. 
This one passage, therefore, demon- 
strates the doctrine of general atone- 
ment. This conclusion would be 
drawn from it by the great mass of 
readere, and it maybe presumed, there- 
fore, that this is the fair interpreta- 
tion of the passage. (3.) It follows 
that men may destroy themselves by 
a denial of the great and vital doc- 
trines of religion. It can not be a harm- 
less thing, then, to hold erroneous 
opinions ; nor tan men be safe who 
deny the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. It is truth, not error, 
that saves the soul ; and an erroneous 
opinion on any subject may be as 
dangerous to a man's ultimate peace, 
happiness, and prosperity as a wrong 
course of life. How many men have 
been ruined in their worldly pros- 
pects, their healthy and their lives by 
holding Mse sentiments on the sub- 
ject of morals, or in regard to med- 
ical treatment ! Who would regard 
it as a harmless thing if a son should 
deny in respect to his father that he 
was a man of truth, probity, and hon- 
esty, or should attribute to him a 
character which does not belong to 
hrtn— a character just the reverse of 
truth ? Can the same thing be inno- 
cent in regard to God our Saviour? 
(4.) Men bring destruction "o« them- 
selves.'*^ No one compels them to deny 
the Lord that bought them ; no one 
forces them to embrace any danger- 
ous error. If men perish, they perish 
by their own fault, for (a) ample pro- 
vision was made for their salvation as 
well as for others ; (6) they were free- 
ly invited to be saved ; (c) it was, in 
itself, just as easy for tnem to em- 
brace the truth as it was for others ; 
and {d) it was as easy to embrace the 
truth as to embrace error. 

2. And manu shaUfolloio their pemi- 
cioicstoays. m&rg.^ lascivious. A large 
number of manuscripts and versions 
read lascivious here (ao-cAyiais) instead 
of pernicious (aircoXtiaK) (see Wet- 
stein), and this reading is adopted in 
the editions of the Greek Testament 
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they with feigned words make 
merchandise of you : whose judg- 
ment * now of a long time linger- 



a Jade 4-7. 



eth not, and their damnation slum- 
bereth not. 
4 For if God spared not the an- 



by TittmaDjGriesbach, and Hahn, and 
it seems probable that this is the 
correct reading. This will agree well 
with the account elsewhere given of 
these teachers, that their doctrines 
tended to licentiousness. Vs. 10, 14, 
18, 19. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that those who have denied 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel 
have been so frequently licentious in 
their own conduct, and have incul- 
cated opinions which tended to licen- 
tiousness in othere. Many of the 
forms of religious error have some- 
how had a connection with this vice. 
Men who are corrupt at heart often 
seek to obtain for tlTteir corruptions 
the sanction of religion. If By reason 
of lohom the way oftrvth shaU be evil 
tpoMn of. (1. ) Because they were pro- 
fessors of religion, and religion would 
seem to be held responsible for their 
conduct ; and (2) because they were 
professed teachers of religion, and by 
many would be understood as ex- 
pounding the true doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

3. And through covetoumess. This 
shows what one' of the things was by 
which they were influenced — a thing 
which, like licentiousness, usually ex- 
erts a powerful influence over the 
teachers of error. The religious prin- 
ciple is the strongest that is implant- 
ed in the human bosom, aud men 
who can obtain a livelihood in no oth- 
er way, or who are too unprincipled 
or too indolent to labor for an hon- 
est living, often turn public teachers 
of religion, and adopt the kind of doc- 
trines that will be likely to give them 
the greatest power over the purses 
of others. True religion, indeed, re- 
quires of its friends to devote all that 
they have to the service of God and 
to the promotion of his cause; but it 
is very easy to pervert this require- 
ment so that the teacher of error 
shall take advantage of it for his 
own aggrandizement. If ShaU they with 
feigned loords. Gr. .,f(yrmedy fashioned; 
then those which are formed for the 
occasion— feigned, false^ deceitful. The 
idea is that the doctrines which they 
would defend were not maintained by 
solid and substantial arguments, but 
that they would make use of plausi- 



ble reasoning made up for the occa- 
sion. Make merchandize of you. Treat 
you not as rational beings, but as a 
bale of goods, or any other article of 
traffic. That is, they would endeav- 
or to make money out of them, and 
regard them only as fitted to pro- 
mote that object. If Whose judgment. 
Whose condemnation. Tf Now of a 
l&ng time lin^ereth not. G r. , of eld ; long 
since. The idea seems to be that jus- 
tice had been long attentive to their 
movements, and was on its way to 
their destruction. It was not a new 
thing ; that is, there was no new prin- 
ciple invojved in their destruction, 
but it was a principle which had al- 
ways been in operation, and which 
would certainly be applicable to them ; 
and of a long time justice had been 
impatient to do the work which it 
was accustomed to do. What had oc- 
curred to the angels that sinned (ver. 
4), to the old world (ver. 5), and to 
Sodom and Gomorrah (ver. 6), would 
occur to them, and the same justice 
which had overthrown them might be 
regarded as on its way to efiect their 
destruction. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
xviii. 4. If And their damnation sLtan- 
bereth not. Their condemnation (see 
Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 29)— yet here re- 
ferring to future punishment. *' Mr. 
Blackwell observes that this is a 
most beautiful figure, representing the 
vengeance that shall destroy such in- 
corrigible sinners as an angel of judg- 
ment pursuing them on the wing, 
continually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and in the mean time keeping 
a watchful eye upon them, that he 
may at length discharge an unerring 
blow." — Ihddridge. It is not uncom- 
mon to apeak of " sleepless justice ;'* 
and the ^dea here is that, however 
jitfftice may have seemed to slumber 
or to linger, it was not really so, but 
that it had on them an ever-watchful 
eye, and was on its way to do that 
which was right in regard to them. A 
sinner shoula never forget that there 
is an eye of unslumbering vigilance 
always upon him, and that every 
thing that he does is witnessed by one 
who will yet render exact justice to 
all men. No man, however careful to 
conceal his sins, or however bold in 
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gels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them 



traDsgressiOD, or however unconcern- 
ed he may seem to be, can hope that 
justice will always linger, or destruc- 
tion always slumber. 

4. For \f Ood spared not the angels 
that sinned. The apostle now pro- 
ceeds to the proof of the proposition 
that these persons would be punished. 
It is to be remembered that they had 
been, or were even then professing 
Christians, though the^ had really, if 
not in form, apostatized from the 
faith (ver. 20-22), and a part of the 
proofs, therefore, are derived from the 
cases of those who had apostatized 
from the seiTice of God. He appeals, 
therefore, to the case of the angels 
that had revolted. Neither their for- 
mer rank, their dignity, nor their ho- 
liness saved them from being thrust 
down to hell ; and if God punished 
them 80 severely, then false teachers 
could not hope to escape. The apos- 
tle, by the angels here, refers undoubt- 
edly to a revolt in heaven— an event 
referred to in Jude 6, and every where 
implied in the Scriptures. When 
that occurred, however, why they re- 
volted, or what was the number of 
the apostates, we have not the slight- 
est information, and on these pomts 
conjecture would be useless. In the 
Bupposition that it occurred there is 
no improbability ; for there is noth- 
ing more absurd in the belief that 
angels have revolted than that men 
have ; and if there are evil angels— as 
there is no more reason to doubt 
there are than that there are evil men 
— it is morally certain that they must 
have fallen at some period trom a 
state of holiness, for it can not be be- 
lieved that God created them wicked. 
^ But cast them dovm to hell. Gr. , rap- 
Tapwaa^ — "thrusting them down to 
Tartarus." The word here used oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, though it is common in the 
classical. writers. It Is a verb foimed 
from TdpTopo^ {Tartants\ which in 
Greek mythology was the lower part 
or abyss of Hades, where the shades 
of the wicked were supposed to be 
imprisoned and tormented, and an- 
swered to the Jewish word Tdwa— 
Gehenna. It was regarded, common- 
ly, as beneath the earth ; as entered 
uirough the grave ; as dark, dismal, 
gloomy; and as a* place of punish- 



into chains of darkness to be re- 
served unto judgment ; 



ment. Comp. Notes on Job x. 21, 22 ; 
and Matt. v. 22. The word here is one 
that properly refers to a place of pun- 
ishment, since the whole argument 
relates to that, and since it can not be 
pretended that the ** angels that sin- 
ned" were removed to a place of hap- 
piness on account of their transgres- 
sion. It must also refer to punish- 
ment in some other world than this, 
for there is no evidence that i?iis 
world is made a place of punishment 
for fallen angels. IT -^.nd delivered them 
into chains oj darkness. " Where dark- 
ness lies like chains upon them." — 
Rob., Lex. The meaning seems to be 
that they are confined in that dark 
prison-house as if by chains. We are 
not to suppose tiiat spirits are liter- 
ally bound ; but it was common to 
bind or fetter prisoners who were in 
dunecons, and the representation here 
is taken from that fact. This repre- 
sentation that the mass of fallen an- 
fels are confined in TartaiiM^ or in 
ell, is not inconsistent with the state- 
ments which elsewhere occur that 
their leader is permitted to roam the 
earth, and that even many of those 
spirits are idlowed to tempt men. It 
may be still true that the mass are con- 
fined within the limits of their dark 
abode, and it may even be true also 
that Satan and those who are permit- 
ted to roam the earth are under bond- 
age, and are permitted to range only 
within certain limits, and that they are 
so secured that they will be brought 
to trial at the last day. ^ To be re- 
sertfed unto judgment. Jnde6: "To the 
judgment of the great day." They 
will then, with the revolted inhab- 
itants of this world, be brought to 
trial for their crimes. That the fallen 
angels will be punished after the judg- 
ment is apparent from Rev. xx. 10. 
The argument in this verse is that 
if God punished the angels who re- 
volted from him, it is a lair inference 
that he will punish wicked men, 
though they were once professors of 
religion. 

5. And spared not the old icorld. The 
world before the flood. The argu- 
ment here is that ho cut off that 
wicked race, and thus showed that he 
would punish the guilty. By that 
awful act of sweeping away the in- 
habitants of a world, he showed that 
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5 And spared not the old world, 
but saved Noah «the eighth person^ 
a preacher of righteousness, bring- 
ing in the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly ; 

6 And turning the cities of* Sod- 
om and Gomorrah into ashes, con- 
demned tliem with an overthrow, 



a Gen. 7. ],eto. 
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men could not sin witli impunity, and 
that the incorrigibly wicked must 
perish. ^ But saved Noah the eighth 
person. This reference to Noah, like 
the reference to Lot, in ver. 7, seems 
to have been thrown in in the prog- 
ress of the argument as an incidental 
remark, to show that the righteous, 
however few in number, would be 
saved when the wicked were cut off. 
The phrase "Noah the eighth" 
means Noah, one of eight ; that is, 
Noah and seven others. This idiom 
is found, says Dr. Bloomfleld, in the 
best writers from Herodotus and 
Thucydides downward. See exam- 
ples in Wetstein. The meaning in 
this place, then, is that eight persons, 
and eight only of that race, were 
saved ; thus showing that, while the 
wicked would be punished, however 
numerous they might be, the right- 
eous, however few, would be saved. 
H A preacher of linhteousness. In Gen. 
vi. 9, it is said of Noah that he was "a 
just man, and perfect in his genera- 
tions, and that he walked with God ;" 
and it may be presumed that during 
liis long life he was faithful in reprov- 
ing the wickedness of his a^e, and in 
warning the world of the Jud^ent 
that was preparinff for it. Comp. 
Notes on Heb. xi. y. ^ Bringing in 
the flood upon the toorld of the ungodly. 
Upon all the world besides that pious 
family. The argument here is, that 
if God would cut off a wicked race in 
this manner, the principle is settled 
that the wicked can not escape. 

6. And turning th£ cities w Sodom 
and Oomorrah into ashes. Gen. xix. 
24, 25. This is a third example to 
demonstrate that God will punish the 
wicked. Comp. Notes on Jude 7. 
The word here rendered "turning 
into ashes" (T€<f/o<6<ras) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
is from Titppa {ashes)^ and means to 
reduce to ashes, and then to consume, 
or destroy. 1 Condemned them vntn 



making ^^A^m an ensample unto 
those that after should live un- 
godly ; 

7 And delivered just Lot, <* vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked : 

8 (For that righteous man dwell- 
ing among them, in seeing and 



e Dent. 99. S8. 
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aft overthrow. By the fact of their be- 
ing overthrown he showed that they 
were to be condemned, or that he dis- 
approved their conduct. Their ca- 
lamity came expressly on account of 
their enormous sins; as it is frequent- 
ly the case now that the awful judg- 
ments that come upon the licentious 
and the intemperate are as plain a 
proof of the divine disapprobation as 
were the calamities that came upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah. ^ Making 
them an ensample^ etc. That is, they 
were a demonstration that God disap- 
proved of the crimes for which they 
were punished, and would disapprove 
of the same crimes in every age and 
in every land. The punishment of 
one wicked man or people always 
should be a warning to all others. 

7. And delivered just Lot. Gen. xix. 
16. This case is incidentally referred 
to, to show that God makes a distinc- 
tion between the righteous and the 
wicked, and that, while the latter will 
be destroyed, the former will be 
saved. See ver. 9. Lot is- called jm«< 
because he preserved himself uncon- 
taminated amid the surrounding 
wickedness. As long as he lived in 
Sodom he maintained the character 
of an upright and holy man. T[ Vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the wicked. 
By the corrupt and licentious con- 
duct of the wicked around him. On 
the word conversation, see Notes on 
Phil. i. 27. The original phrase, which 
is rendered ^Aw, has reference to li- 
centiousness. The corruption of Sod- 
om was open and shameless, and as 
Lot was compelled to see much of it, 
his heart was pained. The word here 
rendered vexed means that he was 
wearied or burdened. The crimes of 
those around him he found it hard to 
bear with. 

8. For that righteous man dwelling 
among them. The Latin Vulgate ren- 
ders tills, "For in seeing and hearing 
he was just ;" meaning that he main- 
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tained his nprightDCss, or that he did 
not become contaminated by the 
vices of Sodom. Many expositors 
have supposed that this is the correct 
rendering ; but the most natural and 
the most common explanation is that 
which is found in our version. Ac- 
cordin#to that, the meaning is that, 
compeued as he was while living 
among them to see and to hear what 
was going on, his soul was constant- 
ly troubled. If In seeing and hearing. 
Seeing their open acts of depravity,, 
and hearing their vile conversation. 
The effect which this had on the mind 
of Lot is not mentioned in Genesis, 
but nothing is more probable than 
the statement here made by Peter. 
Whether this statement was founded 
on tradition, or whether it is a sug- 

festion of inspiration to the mind of 
eter, can not be determined. The 
words rendered seeing and hearing may 
refer to the act of seeing, or to the ob- 
ject seen. Wetstein and Robinson 
suppose that they refer here to the 
latter, and that the sense is that he 
was troubled by what he saw and 
heard. The meaning is not material- 
ly different. Those who live amone 
the wicked are compelled to see and 
hear much that pams their hearts, 
and it is well if they do not become 
indifferent to it, or contaminated by 
it. 1 Vexed his righteous soul front day 
to day. with their unlattftd deeds. Tor- 
tured or tormented his soul— e)3a<ra- 
pitiv. Comp. Matt viii. 6, 29 ; Luke 
viii. 28; Rev. ix. 6; xi. 10; xiv. 10; 
XX. 10, where the same word is ren- 
dered tormented. The use of this word 
would seem to imply that there was 
something active on the part of Lot 
which produced this distress on ac- 
count of their conduct. He was not 
merely troubled as if his soul were 
passively acted on, but there were 
strong mental exercises of a positive 
kind, arising perhaps from anxious 
solicitude how he might prevent their 
evil conduct, or from painful reflec- 
tions on the consequences of their 
deeds to themselves, or from earnest 
pleadings in their behalf before God, 
or from reproofs and warnings of the 
wicked. At all events, the language 
is such as would seem to indicate that 
he was not a mere passive observer 
of their conduct. This, it would 
seem, was "from day to aay;" that 
is, it was constant. There were 
doubtless reasons why Lot should 



remain among such a people, and why, 
when he might so easily have done it, 
he did not remove to another place. 
Perhaps it was one purpose of his re- 
maining to endeavor to do them good, 
as it is often the duty of good men 
now to reside among the wicked for 
the same purpose. Lot is supposed 
to have resided in Sodom — then prob- 
ably the most corrupt place on the 
earth — for sixteen years ; and we have 
in that fact an instructive demonstra- 
tion that a good man may maintain 
the life of religion in his soul when 
surrounded by the wicked, and an il- 
lustration of the effects which the 
conduct of the wicked will have on a 
man of true pietjr when he is com- 
pelled to witness it constantly. We 
may learn from the record made of 
Lot what those effects will be, and 
what is evidence that one is truly pi- 
ous who lives among the wicked. (1. ) 
He will not be contaminated with their 
wickedness, or will not conform to 
their evil customs. (2.) He will not 
become ind^ff'erent to it, but his heart 
will be more and more affected by 
their depravity. Comp. Psa. cxix. 
136; Luke xix.41; Acts xvii.l6. (3.> 
He will have not only constant but 
growing solicitude in regard to it — 
solicitude that will be felt every day : 
*'He vexed his soul /rom day to dayy 
It will not only be at intervals that 
his mind will be affected by their con- 
duct, but it will be an habitual and 
constant thing. True piety is not 
fitful, periodical, and spasmodic ; it is 
constant and steady. It is not aje^ 
that occasionally bursts out ; it is a 
fountain always flowing. (4.) He will 
seek to do them good. We may sup- 
pose that this was the case with Lot ; 
we are certain that it is a characteris- 
tic of true religion to seek to do good 
to all, however wicked they may be. 
(5.) He will secure their confidence. 
He will practice no improper arts to 
do this, but it will be one of the usual 
results of a life of integrity that a 
good man will secure l^e confidence 
of even the wicked. It does not ap- 
pear that Lot lost that confidence, 
and the whole narrative in Genesis 
leads us to suppose that even the in- 
habitants of Sodom regarded him as 
a good man. The wicked may hate a 
good man because he is good ; but if 
a man live as he should they will re- 
gard him as upright, and they will 
give him the credit of it when ho 
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hearing, vexed his righteous soul 
from day to day with tJieir unlaw- 
ful deeds :) 

9 The Lord knoweth how to « de- 
liver the godly out of temptations, 
and to reserve * the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished: 



a Pu. 34. 15-13. 



ft Jude 14, 15. 



dies, even if they should withhold it 
while he lives. 

9. The Lord knoweth^ etc. That is, 
the cases referred to show that God 
is able to deliver his peoplQ when 
tempted, and that he understands the 
best way in which it should be done. 
He sees a way to do it when we can 
not, though it is often a way which 
we should not have thought of. He 
can send an angel to take his tempted 
people by the hand ; he can interpose 
and destroy the power of the tempter ; 
he can raise up earthly friends; he 
can deliver his people completely and 
forever from temptation, by their re- 
moval to heaven. H And to reserve the 
unjust. As he does the rebel angels. 
Ver. 4. The case of the angels shows 
that God can keep wicked men, as if 
under bonds, reserved for their final 
trial at his bar. Though they seem 
to go at large, yet they are under his 
control, and are kept by him with 
reference to their ultimate arraign- 
ment. 

10. But chiefly. That is, it might 
be presumed that the principles just 
laid down would be applicable in an 
eminent degree to such persons as he 
proceeds to designate. ^ That walk 
after the flesh. That live for the in- 
dulgence of their carnal appetites. 
See Notes on Bom. viii. 1. i In the 
lust of uncleanness. In polluted pleas- 
ures. Comp. Notes on ver. 2. '^And 
despise government. Marg., dominion. 
That is, they regard all government 
in the State, the Church, and the fam- 
ily as an evil. Advocates for unbri- 
dled freedom of all sorts ; declaimers 
on liberty and on the evils of oppres- 
sion ; defenders of what they regard 
as the rights of injured man; andyet 
secretly themselves lusting for the 
exercise of the very power which they 
would deny to others, they make no 
distinctions about what constitutes 
true freedom, and in their zeal array 
themselves against government in all 
forms. No topic of declamation would 
be more popular than this, and from 



10 But chiefly them * that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of un- 
cleanness, and despise 'govern- 
ment : presumptuous are tJiey, self- 
willed; they jire not afraid to 
speak evil of dignities.** 

11 Whereas angels, whfth are 

e Heb. 1 3. 4. 1 or, dominion. d Jade 8, 10. 



none would the^ hope to secure more 
followers ; for if they could succeed 
"in removing all respect for the just 
restraints of law, the way would be 
open for the accomplishment of their 
own purposes in setting up a domin- 
ion over the minds of others. It is a 
common result of such views that 
men of this description become impa- 
tient of the government of God him- 
self, and seek to throw off all author- 
ity, and to live in the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of their vicious propensities. 
T[ Freftumptuoug are they. ' ToXfxijTol 
— daring, bold, audacious, presump- 
tuous men. ^Self-willed — ovS'a^cts. 
See Notes on Titus i. 7. IT They are 
not qfraid to speak evU of dignities. The 
word rendered dignities here (S6Pa), 
means properly honor, glory, splen- 
dor; then that which is fitted to in- 
spire respect ; that which is dignified 
or exalted. It is applied here to men 
of exalted rank ; and the meaning is 
that they did not regard rank or sta- 
tion or office— thus violating one of 
the plainest rules of propriety and of 
religion. See Notes on Acts xxiii. 4, 
5. J ude;between whose language and 
that of Peter in this chapter there is 
a remarkable resemblance, has ex- 
pressed this more fully. He says (ver. 
8), ** These filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil 
of dignities. " It is one of the effects 
of religion to produce respect for su- 
periors ; but when men are Belf- willed, 
and when they purpose to give indul- 
gence to corrupt propensities, it is 
natural for them to dislike all govern- 
ment. Accordingly it is by no means 
an unfrequent effect of certain forms 
of error to lead men to speak disre- 
spectfully of those in authority, and 
to attempt to throw off all the re- 
straints of law. It is a very certain 
indication that men hold wrong opin- 
ions when they show disrespect to 
those in authority, and despise the re- 
straints of law. • 

11. Whereas a^igels. The object, by 
the reference to angels here, is to show 
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greater in power and might, bring 
not railing accusation* against 
them before the Lord. 

1 some read, agaiiut tJktm»«lve». 



that they, when manifesting the great- 
est zeal in a righteous canBC, and even 
when opposing others, did not make 
use of reproachful terms, or of harsh 
and violent language. It is not known 
precisely to what reter alludes here, 
nor on what the statement is based. 
There can be little doubt, however, as 
Benson has remarked, that, from the 
strong resemblance between what Pe- 
ter says and what Jude says (Jude 9, 
10), there is allusion to the same thing, 
and probably both referred to some 
common tradition among the Jews re- 
spectinff the contention of the arch- 
angel Michael with the devil about 
the body of Moses. See Notes on 
Jude 9. As the statement in Jude is 
the most full, it is proper to explain 
the passage before us by a reference 
to that; and we may suppose that, 
though Peter uses the plural term, 
and speaks of anaels^ yet that he really 
had the case of Michael in his eye, and 
meant to refer to that as an example 
ofwhat the angels do. Whatever may 
have been the origin of this tmdition, 
no one can doubt that what is here 
said of the angels accords with prob- 
ability, and no one can prove that it 
is not true. IT Which are greater in 
power and might. And who might, 
therefore, if it were in any case proper, 
speak freely of beinsfs of an exalted 
rank and dignity. It would be more 
becoming for them than for men. On 
this difficult passage, see Notes on 
Jude 9. T[ Bring not railing accusation. 
They simply say, " The Lord rebuke 
thee." Jude 9. Comp. Zech. iii. 2. 
The Greek here is, " Bring not blas- 
phemous or reproachful judgment," 
or condemnation (fi\da<f}r}fiov Kpiaii/), 
They abhor all scurrility and violence 
of language ; they simply state mat- 
ters as they are. No one can doubt 
that this accords with what we should 
expect of the angels ; and that if they 
had occasion to speak of those who 
were opposers, it would be in a calm 
and serious manner, not seeking to 
overwhelm them by reproaches. 
^Against them. Marg., against tJiem- 
sdves. So the Vulgate. The more 
correct reading is against them; that 
is, against those who might be regard- 
ed as their adversaries (Jude 9), or 

•L 



12 But these, as natural brute 
* beasts made to be taken and de- 
stroyed, speak evil of the things 



a Jer.18.3. 



those of their own rank who had done 
wrong— the fallen angels. ^Before 
the iMTd. When stanaing before the 
Lord ; or when represented as report- 
ing the conduct of evil spirits. Comp. 
Zech. iii. 1, 2. This phrase, however, 
is wanting m many manuscripts. See 
Wetstein. 

12. But these^ as natural brute beasts. 
These persons, who resemble so much 
irrational animals which are made to 
be taken and destroyed. The point 
of the comparison ig, that they are like 
fierce and savage beasts that exercise 
no control over their appetites, and 
that seem to be made only to be de- 
stroyed. These persons, by their fierce 
and ungovernable passions, appear to 
be made only for destruction, and rush 
blindly on to it. The word rendered 
natural (which, however, is wanting 
in several manuscripts) means as they 
are by iiature; following the bent of 
their natural appetites and passions. 
The idea is, that they exercised no 
more restraint over their passions 
than beasts do over their propensities. 
They were entirely under the domin- 
ion of their appetites, and did not al- 
low their reason or conscience to ex- 
ert any constraint. The word ren- 
dered brute means without reason, ir- 
rational. Man has reason, and should 
allow it to control his passions ; the 
brutes have no rational nature, and it 
is to be expected that they will act 
out their propensities without re- 
straint. Man, as an animal, has many 
passions and appetites resembling 
those of the brute creation, but he is 
also endowed with a higher nature, 
which is designed to regulate and con- 
trol his Infenor propensities, and to 
keep them in subordmation to the re- 
quirements of law. If he sink him- 
self to the level of brutes, he must ex- 
pect to be treated like brutes ; and as 
wild and savage animals — lions and 
panthers and wolves and bears — are 
regarded as dangerous, and as **made 
to be taken and destroyed," so the 
same desttny must come upon men 
who make themselves like them. 
T[ Made to be taken and destroyed. They 
are not only useless to society, but 
destructive-, and men feel that it is 
right to destroy them. We arc not 
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that they understand not; and 
shall utterly perish in their own. 
corruption ; 

13 And shall receive the reward 
of unrighteousness, as they * that 
count it pleasure to riot in the day- 

aPhU.3.19. Jade 19, etc 



to suppose that this teaches that the 
only object which God had in view in 
making wild animals was that they 
might be destroyed, but that men so 
regard them, i Speak evil of the things 
that they understand not. Of objects 
whose worth and value they can not 
appreciate. This is no uncommon 
thing among men, especially in regard 
to the works and ways of God. 1 And 
shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 
tio7i. Their views will be the means 
of their ruin ; and they render them 
lit for it just as much as the fierce 
passions of the wild animals do. 

13. And shall receive the reward of un- 
righteousness. The appropriate recom- 
pense of their wickedness in the fut- 
ure world. Such men do not always 
receive the due recompense of their 
deeds in the present life, and as it is a 
great and immutable principle that all 
will be treated, under the government 
of God, as they deserve or that jus- 
tice will be rendered to eveiy rational 
being, it follows that there must be 
punishment in the future state. T[ As 
they that count it pleasure to riot in the 
daytime. As men peculiarly wicked, 
shameless, and abandoned; for only 
such revel in open day. Comp. Notes 
on Actfl ii. 15 ; 1 Thess. v. 7. 1 Spots 
tliey are and blemishes. That is, tney 
are like a dark spot on a pure gar- 
ment, or like a deformity on an oth- 
erwise beautiful person. They are a 
scandal and disgrace to the Christian 
profession. 1 Spwting themselves. 
The Greek word here means to live 
delicately or luxuriously; to revel. 
The idea is not exactly that of sport- 
ing^ or playing, or amusing them- 
selves; but it IS that they take ad- 
vantage of their views to live in riot 
and luxury. Under the garb of the 
Christian profession they give indul- 

fence to the most corrupt passions. 
With their own deceivings? Jude, in 
the parallel place (ver. 12), has, *' These 
are spots in your feasts of charity, 
wTien they feast with you." Several 
vereions, and a few manuscripts also, 
here read feasts instead of deceivings 



time. Spots they are and blem- 
ishes, sporting themselves with 
their own deceivings while they 
feast with you ; 

14 Having eyes full of * adultery, 
and that can not cease from sin ; 

1 an <utMlteret$. 



(ayairats for AtroTats). The common 
reading, however, is undoubtedly the 
correct one (see Wetstein, in loc.\ and 
the meaning is, that they took advan- 
tage of their false views to turn even 
the sacred feasts of charity, or pes- 
haps the Lord's Supper itself, into an 
occasion of sensual indulgence. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xL 20-2'! The 
difference between these persons and 
those in the Church at Corinth seems 
to have been that these did it by de- 
sign, and for the purpose of leading 
oUiers into sin; those who were in 
the Church at Corinth erred through 
ignorance. 1 While they feast vMh you 
{<Tvviv<a\ovfiivoL). This word means 
to feast several together; to feast 
with any one; and the reference 
seems to be to some festival which 
was celebrated by Christians where 
men and women were assembled to- 
gether (ver. 14), and where they could 
convert the festival into riot and dis- 
order. If the Lord's Supper were cel- 
ebrated by them as it was at Corinth, 
that would furnish such an occasion ; 
or if it were preceded by a *' feast of 
charity " (see Notes on Jude 12), that 
would furnish such an occasion. It 
would seem to be probable that a fes- 
tival of some kind was connected with 
the observance of the Lord's Supper 
(see Notes on 1 Cor. xl. 21), and that 
this was converted by these persons 
into a scene of revelry. 

14. Having eyes full of adultery. 
Marg., as in the Greek, an adulteress; 
that is, gazing with desire after such 
persons. The word full is designed 
to denote that the corrupt passion re- 
ferred to had wholly seized and occu- 
pied their minds. The eye was, as it 
were, full of this passion ; it looked 
for nothing else but some occasion 
for its indulgence ; it expressed noth- 
ing else but the desire. The refer- 
ence here is to the sacred festival men- 
tioned in the previous verse ; and the 
meaning is that they celebrated that 
festival with licentious feelings, giv- 
ing free indulgence to their corrupt 
desires by gazing on the females wlio 
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beguiling unstable souls : a heart 
they have exercised with covetous 
practices ; cursed children : 



were assembled with them. In the 
passion here referred to the eye is usu- 
ally the first oflfender, the inlet to cor- 
rupt desires, and the medium by which 
they are expressed. Comp. Notes on 
Matt. V. 28; Job xxxi. 1. The wan- 
ton glance is a principal occasion of 
exciting the sin; and there is much 
often in dress and mien and gesture 
to charm the eye and to deepen the 
debasing passion. If And that can not 
cease frotn sin. They can not look on 
the females who may be present with- 
out sinning. Compare Matt. v. 28. 
There are many men in whom the 
presence of the most virtuous woman 
only excites impurer and corrupt de- 
sires. The expression here does not 
mean that they had co natural ability 
to cease from sin, or that they were 
impelled to it by any physical neces- 
sity, but only that they were so cor- 
rupt and unprincipled that they cer- 
tainly would sin always. 1[ Beguiling 
unstable souls. Those who are not 
strong in Christian principle, or who 
are naturally fluctuating and irreso- 
lute. The word rendered beguiling 
means to bait, to entrap, and would 
be applicable to the methods prac- 
ticed in hunting. Here it means that 
it was one of their arts to place spe- 
cious allurements before those who 
were known not to have settled prin- 
ciples or firmness, in order to allure 
them to sin. Compare 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
11 A Jieart tfiey have exercised with cov- 
etous practices. Skilled in the arts 
which covetous men adopt in order 
to cheat others out of their property. 
A leading purpose which influenced 
these men was to obtain money. One 
of the most certain ways for dishon- 
est men to do this is to make use of 
the religious principle ; to corrupt 
and control the conscience ; to make 
others believe that they are eminent- 
ly holy, or that they are the special 
fe-vorites of heaven, and when they 
can do this they have the purees of 
others at command. For the relig- 
ions principle is the most powerful 
of all principles ; and he who can con- 
trol that can control all that a man 
possesses. The idea here is, that these 
persons had made this their study, 
and had Icaracd the ways in which 



15 Which have forsaken the right 
way, and are gone astray, follow- 
ing the way of Balaam * the son of 



a Numb. S3. 5, etc. 



men could be induced to part with 
their money under religious pre- 
tenses. We should always be on our 
guard when professedly religious 
teachers propose to have much to do 
with money matters. While we 
should always be ready to aid every 
good cause, yet we should remember 
that unprincipled and indolent men 
often assume the mask of religion 
that they may practice their arts on 
the credulity of others, and that their 
real ami is to obtain their property, 
not to save their souls. 1[ Cursed 
children. This is a Hebraism, mean- 
ing literally, ** children of the curee ;" 
that is, pereons devoted to the curee, 
or who will certainly be destroyed. 

15. Which haveforsaken the right way. 
The straight path of honesty and in- 
tegrity. Keligion is often represent- 
ed as a straight path, and to do wrong 
is to go out of that path in a crooked 
way. 1[ Following the way of Balaam 
the son of Bosor. See Numb. xxii. b, 
seq. In the Book of Numbere Ba- 
laam is called the son of Beor. Per- 
haps the name Beor was cornipte<l 
into Bosor; or, as Rosenmiiller sug- 
gests, the father of Balaam may have 
had two names. Schleusner (Lea;.) sup- 
poses that it was changed by the 
Greeks because it was more easily 
pronounced. The LXX., however, 
read it Bcco/o {Beor). The meaning 
here is, that they imitated Balaam. 
The particular point to which Peter 
refers in which they imitated him 
seems to have been the love of gain, 
or covctousness. Possibly, however, 
he might have designed to refer to a 
more general resemblance, for in fact 
they imitated him in the following 
things: (1) In being professed relig- 
ious teachere, or the servants of God ; 
(2) in their covctousness; (3) in in- 
ducing others to sin, referring to the 
same kind of sins in both cases. Ba- 
laam counseled the Moabites to en- 
tice the children of Israel to illicit 
connection with their women, thus 
introducing licentiousness into the 
camp of the Hebrews (Numb. xxxi. 
16; comp. Numb. xxv. 1-9), and in 
like manner these teachere led othere 
into licentiousness, thus corrupting 
the Church. Tf Who loved the wages oj 
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Bosor, who loved the wages of 
unrighteousness ; 
16 But was rebuked for his in- 



unrighteoHsness. Who waa supremely 
influenced by the love of gain, and 
was capable of being employed, for a 
price, In a wicked design ; thus pros- 
tituting his high oflice, as a professed 
prophet of the Most High, to base 
and ignoble ends. That Balaam, 
though he professed to be influenced 
by a supreme regard to the will of 
God (Numb. xxii. 18, 88), was really 
influenced by the desire of reward, 
and was willing to prostitute his great 
oflice to secure such a reward, there 
can be no doubt (1.) The elders of 
Moab and of Midian came to Balaam 
with ** the rewards of divination in 
their hand" (Numb. xxii. 7), and with 
n'omises from Balak of promoting 
lim to great honor, if he would curse 
ihe- children of Is i-ael. Numb. xxiL 
17. (2.) Balaam was disposed to go 
with them, and was restrained from 
going at once only by a direct and 
solemn prohibition from the Lord. 
Numb. xxii. 11. (3. ) Notwithstanding 
this solemn prohibition, and notwith- 
standing he said to. the embassadors 
from Bolak that he would do only as 
God directed, though Balnk should 
give him his house full of silver and 
gold fNumb. xxii. 18), yet he did not 
regara the matter as settled, but pro- 
posed to them that they should wait 
another night, with the hope that the 
Lord woula give a more favorable di- 
rection in reiereuce to their request, 
thus showing that his heart was in the 
service which they required, and that 
his inclination was to avail himself 
of their offer. Numb. xxii. 19. (4.) 
When he did obtain permission to go, 
it was only to say that which the 
Lord should direct him to say (Numb, 
xxii. 20) ; but he went with a " per- 
verse" heart, with a secret wish to 
comply with the desire of Balak, and 
with a knowledge that he was doing 
wrong (Numb. xxii. 84), and was re- 
strained from uttering the curse which 
Balak desired only oy an influence 
from above which he could not con- 
trol. Balaam was undoubtedly a 
wicked man, and was constrained by 
a pcrwer from on high to utter senti- 
ments which God meant should be ut- 
tered, but which Balaam would never 
have expressed of his own accord. 



iquity: the dumb ass, speaking 
with man^s voice, forbade the mad- 
ness of the prophet. 

16. But was rebuked for his iniquity. 
The object of Peter in this seems to 
be to show that God employed the 
very extraordinary means of causing 
the ass on which he rode to speak, 
because his iniquity was so monstrous. 
The guilt of thus debasing his high 
office, and going forth to curse the 
peopleof God— a people who had done 
him no wrong, and given no occasion 
for his malediction — was so extraor- 
dinary, that means as extraordinary 
were proper to express it. If God em- 
ployed means so extraordinary to re- 
buke his depravity, it was to be ex- 
pected that in some appropriate way 
he would express his sense of the wick- 
edness of those who resembled him. 
^ The dumb ass, speakitw with maiCs 
voice. Numb. xxii. 28. God seems to 
have designed that both Balaam and 
Balak should be convinced that the 
children of Israel were his people; and 
so impo rtant was it that this conviction 
should rest fully on the minds of the 
nations through whom they passed, 
that he would not suffer even a pre- 
tended prophet to make use of his in- 
fluence to curse them. He designed 
thatall that influence should bein mvor 
of the cause of truth, thus furnishing a 
striking instance of the use which ne 
often makes of wicked men. To con- 
vince Balaam of the error of his courae, 
and to make him sensible that God was 
an observer of his conduct, and to in- 
duce him to utter only what he should 
direct, nothing would be better fitted 
than this miracle. The very animal 
on which he rode, dumb and naturally 
stupid, was made to uiter {i reproof; a 
reproof as directly from heaven as 
though the stones had cried out be- 
neath his feet, or the trees of the wood 
had uttered the language of remon- 
strance. As to the nature of the mira- 
cle here referred to, it may be remark- 
ed (1) that it was as easy for God to 
perform this miracle as any other ; and 
(2) that it was a miracle that would 
be as likely to be effectual, and to an- 
swer the purpose, as any other. No 
man can show that it could not have 
occurred, and the occasion was one in 
which some decided rebuke, in lan- 
guage beyond that of conscience, was 
necessary. T[ Forbade the madness of the 
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17 These are wells without water, 
clouds • that are carried with a 

a Eph. 4, 14. 



prophet. That is, the mad or perverse 
design of the prophet. The word here 
rendered madness means, properly, 
being aside from a right mind. It is 
not found elsewhere m the New Tes- 
tament. It is used here to denote that 
Balaam was engaged in an enterprise 
which indicated a headstrong disposi- 
tion ; an acting contrary to reason and 
sober sense. He was so under the in- 
fluence of avarice and ambition that 
his sober sense was blinded, and he 
acted like a madman. He knew indeed 
what was right, and had professed a 
purpose to do what was right, but he 
did not allow that to contrm him, but, 
for the sake of gain, went against his 
own sober conviction, and against 
what he knew to be the will of God. 
He was so mad or infatuated that he 
allowed neither reason nor con- 
science nor the will of God to control 
him. 

17. These are wells without water. 
Jude (12, 13) employs several other 
epithets to describe the same class of 
persons. The language used both 
by Peter and Jude is singularly terse, 
pointed, and emphatic. Nothing to-an 
Oriental mind would be more expres- 
sive than to say of professed religious 
teachers that they were '* wells with- 
. out water. 'i It was always a sad dis- 
appointment to a traveler in the 
hot sands of the desert to come to a 
well where it was expected that water 
miglit be found, and to find it dry. 
It only aggravated the trials of the 
thirsty and weary traveler. Comp. 
Notes on Job vi. 15-20. Such were 
these religious teachers. In a world. 
Hot unaptly compared, in regard to 
its real comforts, to the wastes and 
sands of the desert, they would only 
grievously disappoint the expecta- 
tions of all those who were seeking 
for the refreshing influences of the 
trnths of the Gospel. There are many 
such teachers in the world. IF Clouds 
that are carried with a tempest. Clouds 
that are driven about b^ the wind, 
and that send down no rain upon the 
earth. They promise rain, only to be 
followed by disappointment. Sub- 
stantially the same idea is conveyed 
by this as by the previous phrase. 
**The Arabs compare persons who 
put on the appearance of virtue, when 



tempest; to whom the mist of 
darkness is reserved forever. 



yet they are destitute of all goodness, 
to a light cloud which makes a show 
of rain, and afterward vanishes.'' — 
Henson. The sense is this : The cloud, 
as it rises, promises rain; The ex- 
pectation of the farmer is excited that 
the thirsty earth is to be refreshed 
with needful showers. Instead of 
this, however, the wind "gets into" 
the cloud ; it is driven about, and no 
rain falls ; or it ends in a destructive 
tornado which sweeps every thing 
before it. So of these religious teach- 
ere. Instruction in regard to the way 
of salvation was expected from them, 
but, instead of that, they disappoint- 
ed the expectations of those who 
were desirous of knowing the way 
of life, and their doctrines only tend- 
ed to destroy. Tf To whom the mist of 
darkness is reso'ved forever. The word 
rendered mist here (5o</>o5) means 

Sroperly murkiness, thick gloom, 
arkness (see ver. 4) ; and the phrase 
" mist of darkness " is designed to de- 
note intense darkness, or the thickest 
darkness. It refers undoubtedly to 
the place of future punishment, which 
is often represented as a place of in- 
tense darkness. See Notes on Matt, 
viii. 12. When it is said that this is 
reserved for them, it means that it is 
prepared for them, or is kept in a state 
of readiness to receive them. It is 
like a jail or penitentiary, which is 
built in anticipation that there will be 
criminals, and with the ejxpectation 
that there will be use for it. So God 
constructed the great prison-house 
of the universe — tiie world where the 
wicked are to dwell^-with the knowl- 
edge that there would be occasion for 
it; and so he keeps it from age to age 
that it may be ready to receive the 
wicked when the sentence of condem- 
nation shall be passed upon them. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 41. The phrase /or- 
ever denotes properly eternity (eis 
aiu)va)y and is a phrase which could 
not have been used if it had been 
meant that they would not suffer to 
all eternity. Comp. Notes on Matt, 
xxv. 46. 

18. For when they speak great swelling 
words of vanity. That is, when they 
make great pretensions to wisdom 
and learning, or seem to attach great 
importance to w^hat they say, and 
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18 For when they speak « great 
swelling words of vanity, they al- 
lure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wantonness, those 



a Phu 78. 8. 



VLTge it hi a pompoas and positive 
manner. Truth is simple, and de- 
lights in simple statements. It ex- 
pects to make its way by its own in- 
trinsic force, and is willing to pass 
for what it is worth. Error is noisy 
and declamatory, and hopes to suc- 
ceed by substituting sound for sense, 
and by such tones and arts as will in- 
duce men to believe that what is said 
is true, when it is known by the 
speaker to be felse. ^ They aUure 
through the huts of the flesh. The same 
word is used here which in vcr. 14 is 
rendered beguiling^ and in James i. 14 
enticed. It does not elsewhere occur 
in the New Testament. It means 
that they make use of deceitful arts 
to allure, ensnare, or beguile others. 
The means which it is here said they 
employed were the lusts of tfie flesh; 
that is, they promised unlimited in- 
dulgence to the carnal appetites, or 
taught such doctrines that their fol- 
lowera would feel themselves free to 
give unrestrained liberty to such pro- 
pensities. This has been a common 
method of inducing men to embrace 
false doctrines. IT Thro ugh much 
wantonness. See Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 
6. The meaning here is, that they 
made use of every variety of lascivi- 
ous arts to beguile others under re- 
ligious pretenses. This has been 
often done in the world, for religion 
has been abused to give seducers ac- 
cess to the confidence of the innocent 
only that they might betray and ruin 
them. It is rigJU that for all such the 
*'mist of darkness should be reserved 
forever;" and if there were not a 
place of punishment prepared for 
such men, there would be a defect in 
the moral administration of the uni- 
verse. Tf Those that were clean escaped 
, from them who live in error, Marg., 
for a little while. The difference be- 
tween the margin and the text here 
arises from a difference of reading in 
the Greek. Most of the later editions 
of the Greek Testament coincide with 
the reading in the margin (ciXtyws), 
meaning little^ but a little y scarcely. 
This accords better with the scope of 
the passage, and according to this it 



that were * clean escaped from 
them who live in error. 

19 While they promise them lib- 
erty, they themselves are the serv- 

I or,y^ a lUtU wkile^ •• aome read. 



means that they had almost escaped 
from the snares and influences of 
those who live in error and sin. 
They had begun to think of their 
ways ; they had broken off many of 
their evil habits, and there was hope 
that they would be entirely reformed, 
and would become decided Christians, 
but they were allured again to the 
sins in which they had so long in- 
dulged. This seems to me to accord 
with the design of the passage, and 
it certainly accords wiUi what fre- 
quently occurs, that those who are 
addicted to the habits of vice become 
apparently interested in religion, and 
abandon many of their evil practices, 
but are again allured by the seductive 
influences of sin, and relapse into 
their former habits. In the case re- 
ferred to here it was by professedly 
religious teachers — ^and is this never 
done now? Are there none, for ex- 
ample, who have been addicted to 
habits of intemperance, who had been 
almost reformed, but who arc led 
back again by the influence of relig- 
ious teachers? Not directly and 
openly, indeed, would they lead them 
into habits of intempemncc. But, 
when their reformation is begun, its 
success and its completion depends 
on total abstinence from all that in- 
toxicates. In this condition, nothing 
more is necessary to secure tlieir en- 
tire refonmation and safety than mere 
abstinence; and nothing more may 
be necessary to lead them into their 
former practices than the example o^ 
others who indulge in moderate 
drinking, or than the doctrine incul- 
cated by a religious tiJacher that such 
moderate drinking is not contrary to 
the spirit of the Bible. 

19. While they promise them libejiy. 
True religion always promises and pro- 
duces liberty (see Notes on John viii. 
86), but the particular liberty which 
these persons seem to have promised 
was freedom from what they regard- 
ed as needless restraint, or from strict 
and narrow views of religion. Tf They 
themselves are the sei'vatits of corrup- 
tion. They arc the slaves of gross 
and corrupt passions, themselves ut- 
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ants of corruption : for « of whom 
a man* is overcome, of the same is 
he brought in bondage. 

20 For if after they have escaped 
the pollutions of the world,through 
the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
again * entangled therein and over- 

a John 8. 84. Rom. 6. 1 6. 

b Lttke 11. 26. Heb. 6. 4, etc.; 10. 26, 27. 



ter strangers to freedom, and bonnd 
in the cuains of servitude. Tliese 
passions and appetites have obtained 
the entire mastery over them, and 
brought them into the severest bond- 
age. This is often the ease with those 
who deride the restraints of serious 
piety. They are themselves the slaves 
of appetite, or of the rules of fash- 
ionable life, or of the laws of honor, 
or of vicious indulgences. ** He is a 
freeman whom the truth makes free, 
and all are slaves besides." Comp. 
Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 17. t For of whom 
a man is ovei'comCy etc. Or rather "by 
what (to) any one is overcome ;" that 
is, whatever gets the mastery of him, 
whether it he avarice or sensuality 
or pride, or any form of error. See 
Notes on Rom. vi. 16, where this sen- 
timent is explained. 

20. For if after they have escaped the 
polltUions of the world. This does not 
necessarily mean that they had been 
true Christians, and had fallen from 
gcace. Men may outwardly reform, 
and escape from the open corruptions 
which prevail around them^or which 
they had themselves practiced, and 
still have no real grace at heart. 
IT Through the knowledge of our fxn'd 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Neither does 
this imply that they were true Chris- 
tians, or that they had ever had any 
saving knowledge of the Redeemer. 
There is a knowledge of the doc- 
trines and duties of religion which 
may lead sinners to abandon their out- 
ward vices, which has no connection 
with saving grace. They may profess 
religion, and may know enough of re- 
ligion to understand that it requires 
them to abandon their vicious hab- 
its, and still never be ti*ue Christians. 
IT They are again entangled thei*ein and 
overcome. The word rendered entan- 
gled (ifiirXtKco) — from which is derived 
our word implicate — means to braid 
in, to interweave ; then to involve in, 
to entangle. It means here that they 



come, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning. 

21 For it had been better* for 
them not to have known the way** 
of righteousness, than, after they 
have known it^ to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered 
unto them. 

eMaU.11.S3,9«. Lake 12.47,48. 
d ProY. IS. 28. 



bBcome implicated in those vices like 
an animal that is entangled in a net. 
IT The latter end is worse with' them than 
the beginning. Comp. Notes on Matt, 
xii. 43-45. This is usually the case. 
Apostates become worse than they 
were before their professed conver- 
sion. Reformed drunkards, if they go 
back to their "cups" again, become 
more abandoned than ever. Thus it 
is with those who have been addicted 
to any habits of vice, and who pro- 
fess to become religious, and then fall 
away. The reasons of this may be, 
(1) that they are willing now to show 
to others that they are no longer un- 
der the restraints by which they had 
professedly bound themselves; (2) 
that God gives them up to indul- 
gence with fewer restraints than for- 
merly ; and (3) their old companions 
in sin ma^ be at special pains to court 
their society, and to lead them into 
temptation, in order to obtain a tri- 
umph over virtue and religion. 

21. For it had been better for them, 
etc. Compare Notes on Matt. xxvi. 
24. It would have been better for 
them, for (1) then they would not 
have dishonored the cause of religion 
as they have now done ; (2) they 
would not have sunk so deep in prof- 
ligacy as they now have ; and (3) 
they would not have incurred so ag- 
gravated a condemnation in the world 
of woe. If men are resolved on be- 
ing wicked, they had better never pre- 
tend to be good. If they are to be 
cast off at last, it had better not be 
as apostates from the cause of virtue 
and religion. 

22. But it is happened unto thetn ex- 
cording to the title proverb. The mean- 
ing of the proverbs here quoted is, 
that they have returned to their for- 
mer vile manner of life. Under all 
the appearances of reformation, still 
their evil nature remained, as really 
as that of the dog or the swine, and 
that nature finally prevailed. There 
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22 But it is happened unto them 
according to tne true proverb, 
•The dog is turned to his own 

a ProT. M. 11. 



was no thorongh internal change, any 
more than there is in the swine when 
it is washed, or in the dog. This 
passage, therefore, demonstrates that 
there never had been any real change 
of heart, and of course there had been 
no falling away from tme religion. 
It should not, therefore, be quoted to 

J>rove that true Christians may fall 
rom grace and perish. The do&^ and 
the swine had never been any thing 
else but a dog and a swine, and these 

Eersons had never been anv thing else 
ut sinners. ^ The dog is turned to 
his oufn vomit again. That is, to eat 
it np. The passage would seem to 
imply that whatever pains, might be 
taken to change the habits of the dog, 
lie would return to them again. The 
quotation here is from Prov. xxvi. 11 : 
"As a dog retumeth to his vomit, so 
a fool retumeth to his folly." A 
similar proverb is found in the Rab- 
binical writers. Of the truth of the 
disgusting fact here affirmed of the 
dog there can be no doubt. Phaedrus 
(Fab. 27) states a fact still more of- 
rensive respecting its habits. In the 
view of the Orientals, the dog was 
rcelioned among the most vile and dis- 
gusting of all animals. Comp. Deut. 
xxiii. 18 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 43 ; 2 Sam. lii. 
8; ix. 8; xvi. 9; Matt. vii. 6; •Phil. 
iii. 2. See also Horace, 1 Epis., 2, 26 : 

"Vixisset canis impuras, 
Vel arnica luto eus." 

On the use of this proverb, see Wet- 
stcln, in loc. ^ And^ The sow that was 
washed, etc. This proverb is not found 
in the Old Testament, but it was com- 
mon in the Rabbinical writings, and 
is found in the Greek classics. See 
Wetstein, in loc. Its meaning isplain, 
and of the truth of what is affirmed 
no one can have any doubt. No mat- 
ter how clean the swine is made by 
washing, this would not prevent it, in 
the slightest degree, from rolling in 
tilth again. It will act out its real 
nature. So it is with the sinner. No 
external reformation will certainly 
prevent his returning to his former 
habits, and when he does return, we 
can only say that he is acting accord- 
ing to his real nature— a nature which 
has never been changed any more 



vomit again ; and, The sow that 
was washed, to her wallowing in 
the mire. 



than the nature of the dog or the 
swine. On the characteristics of the 
persons referred to in this chapter 
(vs. 9-19), see the Introduction, § 3. 

This passage is often quoted to 
prove " the possibility of falling from 
^cc, and from a very high degree of 
it too." But it is one of the last pas- 
sages in the Bible that should be ad- 
duced to prove that doctrine. The 
tme point of the passage is to show 
that the persons referred to never 
were changed ; that whatever external 
reformation might have occurred,thelr 
nature remained the same ; and that 
when they apostatized from their out- 
ward profession, they merely acted 
out their nature, and showed that in 
fact there had been no real reforma- 
tion, or that they had not been truly 
converted. The passage will prove — 
what there are abundant facts to con- 
firm — that persons may reform exter- 
nally, and then return a^in to their 
former corrupt habits ; it can never 
be made to prove that one tme Chris- 
tian will fall away and perish. It will 
also prove that we should rely on no 
mere external reformation, no out- 
ward cleansing, as certain evidence 
of piety. Thousands who have been 
extenially reformed have ultimately 
shown that they had no religion, and 
there is nothing in mere outward ref- 
ormation, that can lit us for heaven. 
God looks upon the heart ; and it is 
only the religion that has its seat 
there that can secure our final salva- 
tion. 

CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTEB. 

The principal design of this chap- 
ter is to demonstrate, in opposition 
to the objections of scoffers, that the 
Lord Jesus will return again to this 
world ; that the world will be de- 
stroyed by fire, and that there will be 
a new heaven and a new earth ; and 
to show what effect this should have 
on the minds of Christians. The 
chapter, without any very exact ar- 
rangement by the author, essentially 
consists of two parts : 

I. The argument of the objectors to 
the doctrine that the Lord Jesus will 
return to the world, and that it will 
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be destroyed. Ver. 1-4 Indoin^this, 
the apostle (vs. 1, 2) calls their at- 
tention to the importance of attend- 
ing diligently to the things which had 
been spoken by the prophets, and to 
the commands of the apostles, re- 
minding them that it was to be expect- 
ed that in the last days there would 
be scoffers, who would deride the doc- 
trines of religion, and who would 
maintain that there was no evidence 
that what had been predicted would 
be fulfilled. Ver. 3. He then (ver. 4) 
adverts to the argwnent on which they 
professed to rely — that there were no 
signs nor indications that those events 
were to take place; that there were 
no natural causes in operation which 
could lead to such results ; and that 
the fact of the stability of the earth 
since the time of the creation demon- 
strated that the predicted destruction 
of the world could not occur. 

II. The argument of Peter in reply 
to this objection — a strong affirma- 
tion of the truth of the doctrine that 
the Lord Jesus will return ; that the 
earth and all which it contains will 
be burned up; that there will be a 
new heaven and a new earth ; and a 
statement of the effect which the 
prospect of the coming of the Lord 
Jesus, and of the destiTiction of the 
world by fire, should have on the 
minifs ot Christians. Ver. 5-18. 

(1.) The arguments of Peter in re- 
ply to the objection from the long- 
continued stability of the earth are 
the following: (a) He refers to the 
destruction of the old world by the 
flood — a fact against which the same 
objections could have been urced, be- 
forehand, which are urged against the 
predicted destruction of the world by 
fire. Ver. 5-7. With just as much plau- 
sibility it might have been urged that 
the eartii had then stood for thou- 
sands of years, and that there were 
no natural causes at work to produce 
that change. It might have been asked 
where the immense amount of water 
necessary to drown a world- could 
come from; and perhaps it might 
have been argued that God was too 
good to destroy a world by a flood. 
Every objection which could be urged 
against the destruction of the world 
by flre could have been urged against 
its destruction by water ; and as, in 
fact, those objections, as the event 
showed, would have had no real force, 
BO they should be regarded as having 
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no real force now. (6) No argument 
against this predicted event can be 
derived from the fact that hundreds 
and thousands of years are suffered to 
elapse before the fulfillment of the 
predictions. Vs. 8, 9. Wliat seems 
long to men is not long to God. A 
thousand years with him, in reference 
to this point, are as one day. Ho 
does not measure time as men do. 
They soon die ; and if they can not 
execute their purpose in a brief pe- 
riod, they can not at all. But this can 
not apply to God. He has infinite 
ages in which to execute his purposes, 
and therefore no argument can be de- 
rived from the fact that his purposes 
are long delayed to prove that he 
will not execute them at all. (c) Pe- 
ter says (ver. 15, seq.) that the delay 
which was observed in executing the 
plans of God should not be interpret- 
ed as a proof that they would nevei" 
be accomplisl^ed, but as an evidence 
of his long- suffering and patience; 
and in illuslration of this he refers to 
the writings of Paul, in which he says 
that the same sentiments were ad- 
vanced. There were, indeed, he says, 
in those writings Bome things which 
were hard to be understood ; but on 
this point they were plain. 

(2.) A strong affirmation of the 
truth of the doctrine. Vs. 9, 10, 13. 
He declares that these events will cer- 
tainly occur, and that they should be 
expected to take place suddenly, and 
without any pre-intimations of their 
approach— as the thief comes at night 
without announcing his coming. 

(3.) The practical suggestions which 
Peter intersperses in the argument il- 
lustrative of the effect which these 
considerations should have on the 
mind are among the most important 
parts of the chapter: (l.)We should 
be holy, devout, and serious. Ver. 11. 
(2.) We should look forward with deep 
interest to the new heavens and earth 
which are to succeed the present. 
Ver. 12. (3.) We should be diligent 
and watchful, that we may be found 
on the return of the Saviour ** with- 
out spot and blameless." Ver. 14. (4.) 
We should be cautious that we bo 
not seduced and led away by the er- 
rors which deny these great doctrines 
(ver. 17) ; and (5) we should grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Ver. 18. 

1. This second epistle^ beloved^ I now 
write unto you. This expression proves 
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THIS second epistle, beloved, I 
now write unto you ; in hoth 
which I stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance : 
2 That " ye may be mindful of 

a Jade 17,18. 



that he had written a former Epistle, 
and that it was addressed to the same 

rrsons as this. Comp. Introd., § 8. 
In both which I stir up your pure 
mindSy etc. Tliat is, the main ouiect 
of both Epistles is the same — to call to 
your remembrance important truths 
which you have before heard, but 
which you are in danger of forget- 
ting, or from which you are in danger 
of heing turned away by prevailing er- 
rors. Comp. Notes on chap. i. 1^15. 
The word rendered pure UlXueptimi) 
occurs only here and in rhil. i. 10, 
where it is rendered sinqp^. The word 
properly refers to that which may be 
fiidged of in sunshine ; then it means 
clear^ manifest ; and tlien sincere^ pure 
— as that in which there is no obscu- 
rity. The Idea here, perhaps, is that 
their minds were open, frank, candid, 
sincere, rather than that they were 
f.ure. The apostle regarded them as 
aispoaed to sec the truth, and yet as 
liiible to be led astray by the plausible 
errors of others. Such minds need 
to have truths often brought fresh to 
their remembrance, though they are 
truths with which they had before been 
familiar. 

2. That ye may be minc{ful of the 
words. Of the doctrines ; the truths ; 
the prophetic statements. Jude (ver. 
13) says that it had been foretold by 
the apostles that in the last days there 
would be scoffers. Peter refers to 
the instructions of the apostles and 
prophets in general, though evident- 
ly designing that his remarks should 
bear particularly on the fact that there 
would be scoffers. 1 Which were spoken 
before by the holy prophets. The pre- 
dictions of the prophets before the 
advent of the Saviour respecting his 
character and work. Peter had before 
appealed to them (chap. L 19-21), as 
furnishing important evidence in re- 
gard to the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and valuable instruction in ref- 
erence to its nature. Sec Notes on 
that passage. Many of the most im- 
portant doctrines respecting the king- 
dom of the Messiah are stated as 



the words which were spoken be- 
fore * by the holy prophets, and of 
the commandment of us the apos- 
tles of the Lord and Saviour : 

8 Knowing this first, that there 
shall come in the last days scoff- 

h 1 Tim. 4. 1. S Tim. 3. 1. 



clearly in the Old Testament as in the 
New (comp. Isa. liii.), and the proph- 
ecies therefore deserve to be studied 
as an important part of divine revela- 
tion. It should be added here, how- 
ever, that, when Peter wrote, there was 
this special reason why he referred to 
the prophets — that the canon of the> 
New. Testament was not then com- 
pleted, and he could not make his ap- 
peal to that. To some parts of the 
writings of f*aul he could and did ap- 
peal (vs. 16, 16), but probably a very 
small part of what is now the New Tes- 
tament was known to those to whom 
this Epistle was addressed. IT And 
of the commandment of us the apostles 
of the Lord and Saviour. As being 
equally entitled with the prophets to 
state and enforce the doctrines and 
duties of religion. It may be observed 
that no man would have used this 
language who did not regard himself 
and his fellow -apostles as inspired, 
and as on a level with the prophets. 

3. Knowing this first. As among the 
first and most important things to be 
attended to— as one of those predic- 
tions which demands your special re- 
gard. Jude (ver. 18) says that the 
fact that there would be " mockers in 
the last time^' had been particularly 
foretold by the apostles. It is prob- 
able that Peter refers to the same 
thing, and we may suppose that this 
was so well understood by all the apos- 
tles that they made it a common sub- 
ject of preaching. H Thai there shall 
come in the last days. In the last dispen- 
sation ; in the period during which 
the affairs of the world will be wound 
up. The apostle does not say that 
that was the **last time," in the sense 
that the world was about to come to 
an end ; nor is it implied that the pe- 
riod called ** the last days " mi^ht not 
be a very long period— longer, in fiict, 
than either of the previous periods 
of the world. He says that during that 
period it had been predicted there 
would arise those whom he here calls 
scoffh's. On the meaning of the phrase 
*'in the last days,'^ as used in the. 
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ers,* walking after tlicir own 
lusts, 

a IM. S. 19. * 



4 And saying, Where * is the 
promise of his coming ? for since 

iJer.17.15. Etek. IS. 22-87. Matt. S4. 48. 



Scriptures, see Notes on Acts ii. 17 ; 
Heb. i. 2 ; Isa. ii. 2. If Scoffers. In 
Jude (vcr. 18) the same Greek word 
is rendered mockers. The word means 
those who deride, reproach, ridicule. 
There is usually in the word the idea 
of contempt or malignity toward an 
object Here the sense seems to be 
that they would treat with derision 
or contempt the predictions respect- 
ing: the advent of the Saviour and the 
end of the wx)rld. It would appear 
probable that there was a particular 
or definite class of men referred to — 
a class who would hold peculiar opin- 
ions, and who would urge plausible 
objections against the fulfillment of 
the predictions respecting the end of 
the world and the second coming of 
the Saviour— for those are the points 
to which Peter particularly refers. It 
scarcely required inspiration to fore- 
see that there would be scoffers in the 
general sense of the term — for they 
ave so abounded in every age that 
no one would hazard much in saying 
that they would be found at any par- 
ticular time ; but the eye oi the apos- 
tle is evidently on a particular class 
of men, the special form of whose re- 
proaches would be the ridicule of the 
doctrine that the Lord Jesus would 
return ; that there would be a day of 
judgment ; that the world would be 
consumed by fire, etc. Archbishop 
Tillotson explains this of the Carpo- 
cratians, a large sect of the Gnostics, 
who denied tne resurrection of the 
dead and the future judgment. ^Walk- 
ing after their own lusts. Living in the 
free indulgence of their sensual appe- 
tites. See Notes on chap. ii. 10, 12, 
14, 18, 19. 

4. And saying J Where is the promise 
of his coming? That is, either. Where 
is i\it fulfillment of that promise ? or. 
Where are the indications or signs that 
he will come ? They evidently meant 
to imply that the promise had utter- 
ly feiied ; that there was not the 
slightest evidence that it would be 
accomplished ; that they who had be- 
lieved this wore entirely deluded. It 
is possible that some of the early 
Christians, even in the time of the 
apostles, had undertaken to fix the 
time when these events would occur, 
as many have donf| since, and that as 



that time had passed by, they inferred 
that the prediction had utterly failed. 
But whether this were so or not, it 
was easy to allege that the; predictions 
respecting the second coming of the 
Saviour seemed to imply that the end 
of the world was near, and that there 
were no indications that they would 
be fulfilled. The laws of nature were 
uniform as they had always been, 
and the alleged promises had failed. 
IT FcT since the fathers fell asleep. Since 
thcv died— death being often, in the 
Scriptures, as elsewhere, represented 
as sleep. See Notes on John xi. 11 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 80. This reference to the 
"fathers,*' by such scoffers, was prob- 
ably designed to be ironical and con- 
temptuous. Perhaps the meaning 
may be thus expressed : ** Those old 
men, the prophets, indeed foretold this 
event. They were much concerned 
and troublea about it ; and their pre- 
dictions alarmed others, and filled 
their bosoms with dread. They look- 
ed out for the signs of the end of 
the world, and expected that that day 
was drawing near. But those good 
men have med. They lived to old 
age, and then died as others ; and since 
they have departed, the affairs of the 
world have gone on very much as 
they did before. The earth is suffered 
to have rest, and the laws of nature 
operate in the same way that they al- 
ways did." It seems not improbable 
that the immediate reference in the 
word fathers is not to the prophets of 
former times, but to aged and pious 
men of the times of the apostles, who 
had dwelt much on this subject, and 
who had made it a subject of conver- 
sation and of preaching. Those pious 
old men, said the scoflang objector, 
have died like others, and, notwith- 
standing their confident predictions, 
thinsi^ now move on as they did from 
the beginning. H All thiiigs continue 
as they were /rom the beginning of the 
creation. That is, the laws of nature arc 
fixed and settled. The argument here 
— for it was doubtless designed to be 
an argument— is based on the stabil- 
ity of the laws of nature, and the uni- 
formity of the course of events. Thus 
far all these predictions had failed. 
Things continued to go on as they 
had always done. The sun rose and 
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the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation. 



set ; the tides ebbed and flowed ; the 
Beasons followed each other in the 
nsual order; one generation sacceed- 
ed another, as had always been the 
case ; and there was every indication 
that those laws wonld continae to op- 
erate as they had always done. This 
argument for the stability of the 
earth, and against the prospect of the 
AilflllmeDt of the predictions of the 
Bible, would have more force with 
many minds now than it had theu ; for 
eighteen hundred years more have 
rolled away, and the laws of nature 
remain the same. Meantime the ex- 
pectations of those who have believed 
that the world was coming to an 
end have been disappointed ; the time 
set for this by many interpreters of 
Scripture has passed by; men have 
looked out in vain for the coming of 
the Saviour, and sublunary affairs 
move on as they always have done. 
Still there are no indications of the 
cominff of the Saviour ; and perhaps 
it would be said that the &rther men 
search, by the aid of science, into the 
laws of nature, the more they become 
impressed with their stability, and 
the more firmly they are convinced 
of the improbability that the world 
will be destroyed in the manner in 
which it is predicted in the Scriptures 
that it will be. The specious and 
plausible objection arising from this 
source, the apostle proposes to meet 
in the lollowlng verses. 

5. For this they willingly are ^norant of. 
Kav^avu ydp avToifi tovto 3't'A,ovTas. 
There is some considerable variety in 
the translation of this passac^e. In 
our common version the Greek word 
(3'£\oi/Ta«) is rendered as if it were 
an adverb, or as if it referred to their 
ignorance in regard to the event, mean- 
ing that while they migJU have known 
this fact, they took no pains to do it, 
or that they preferred to have its rec- 
ollection far from their minds. So 
Beza and Luther render it. Others, 
however, take it as referring to what 
follows, meaning, "being so minded; 
being of that opinion ; or afl3rming." 
So Bloomfleld, Robinson {Ijex.\ Mede, 
Rosenmiiller, etc. According to this 
interpretation, the sense is, "They 
who thus will or think— that is, they 



6 For this they willingly are ig- 
norant of, that • by the word of 
God flie heavens were of old, and 



aG«n. 1.6,9. 



who hold the opinion that all things 
will continue to remain as they were — 
are ignorant of the fact that things 
have not always thus remained ; that 
there has been a destruction of the 
world once by water." The Greek 
seems rather to demand this interpre- 
tation, and then the sense of the pas- 
sage will be, "It is concealed or hid- 
den from those who hold this opin- 
ion, or who are * willing* thus to be- 
lieve, that the earth has been once 
destroyed.*' It is implied, whichever 
interpretation is adopted, that the v»ll 
was concerned in it ; that they were 
influenced by that rather than by sober 
judgment and by reason ; and wheth- 
er the word refers to their ignorance^ 
or to their fioldina that opinion^ there 
was obstinacy and perverseness about 
it. The u^'has usually more to do 
in the denial and rejection of the 
doctrines of the Bible than the under- 
standing has. The ai]^ument which 
the apostle appeals to in reply to this 
objection is a simple one. The ad- 
versaries of the doctrine affirmed that 
the laws of nature had always re- 
mained the same, and thev affirmed 
that they always would. The apostle 
denies the fact which they assumed, 
in the sense in which they affirmed 
it, and maintained that those laws 
have not been so flxed and uniform 
that the world has never been de- 
stroyed by an overwhelming visita- 
tion from God. It has been destroyed 
by a flood; it may be again by fire. 
There was the same improbabilit}' 
that the event would occur, so far as 
the argument from the stability of the 
laws of nature is concerned, in the 
one case that there is in the other, 
and consequently the objection is of 
no force. 1 Thai by the toord of God. 
By the command of God. " He spake^ 
and it was done." Comp. Gen. i. 6, 9; 
Psa. xxxiil. 9. The idea here is, that 
every thing depends on his word or 
will. As the heavens and the earth 
were originally made by his command, 
so by the same command they can be 
destroyed. Tf The heavens loere of old. 
The heavens were formerly made. 
Gen. i. 1. The word heaveyi in the 
Scriptures sometimes refers to the at- 
mosphere, Bomctincs to the starry 
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the earth* standing out of the 
water • and in the water ; 
6.Whereby the world that then 



1 eontitling. 



a Fsa. 24. 2. 



was, being overflowed with water, 
* perished : 
7 But the heavens and the earth 



6 Gen. 7. 11. 



worlds as they appear above us, and 
sometimes to the exalted place where 
God dwells. Here it is used, doubt- 
less, in the popular signification, as 
denoting the heavens as they appear, 
embracing the sun, moon, and stars. 
Tl And the earth, standing oui of the wa- 
ter and in the water. Marg. , consisting. 
Gr., avvtaTcaara. The Greek word, 
when used in an intransitive sense, 
means to stand with, or together; then, 
tropically, to place together, to consti- 
tute, place, bring into existence.— J?o&- 
insoji. The idea which our transla- 
tors seem to have had is that, in the 
formation of the earth, a part was out 
of the water, and a part under the 
water, and that the former, or the in- 
habited portion, became entirely sub- 
merged, and that thus the inhabit- 
ants perished. This was not, how- 
ever, probably the Idea of Peter. He 
doubtless has reference to the ac- 
count given in Gen. i. of the creation 
of the earth, in which toater performed 
60 important a part. The thought in 
his mind seems to have been that 
iDcUer entered materially into the for- 
mation of the earth, and that in its 
very origin there existed the means 
bv which it was afterward destroyed. 
The word which is rendered ^'^ stand- 
ings^ should rather be rendered con- 
sisting of, or constituted of; and the 
meaning is that the creation of the 
earth was the result of the divine 
agency acting on the mass of elements 
which in Genesis is called waters. Gen. 
i. 2, 6, 7, 9. There was at first a vast 
fluid — an immense unformed collec- 
tion of materials — called waters, and 
from that the earth arose. The point 
of time, therefore, in which Peter looks 
at the earth here is not when the 
mountains,the continents, and the isl- 
ands seem to be standing partly out 
of the water and partly in the water, 
as they actually do, but when there 
was a vast mass of materials called 
water's from which the earth was 
formed. The phrase '^out of the wa- 
ter ^^ («^ 0<5aTos) refers to the origin 
of the earth. It was formed/rowi, or 
out of, that mnps. The phrase **m 
the water''^ {61 vSaTov) more properly 
means through or by. It does not 
mean that the earth stood in the wa- 



ter in the sense that it was paatly 
submerged; but it means not only 
that the earth arose from that mass 
that is ealled toater in Gen. i., but that 
that mass called loatei* was in fact the 
grand material out of which the earth 
was formed. It was. through or by 
means of those mingled elements that 
the earth was mode as it was. Every 
thing arose out of that chaotic mass ; 
through that, or by means ^f that, 
all things were formed, and from the 
&ct that the earth was thus formed 
out of the water, or that water en- 
tered so essentially into Its formation, 
there existed causes which ultimate- 
ly resulted in the delude. 

6. Whereby. Ai wv. Through which, 
or by means of which. The pronoun 
here is in the plural number, and there 
has been much difference of opinion 
as to what it refers. Some suppose 
that it refers to the heavens mention- 
ed in the preceding verse, and to the 
fact that the windows of heaven were 
opened in the deluge (Doddridge); 
others that the Greek phrase is taken 
in the sense of (3to) wJience. Wetstein 
supposes that it refers to the " heav- 
ens and the earth. ^* But the most 
obvious reference— though the plural 
number is used, and the word toater 
in the antecedent is in the singular — 
is to toater. The fact seems to be that 
the apostle had the waters mentioned 
in Genesis prominently in his eye, and 
meant to describe the effect produced 
by those waters. He has also twice, 
in the same sentence, referred to wa- 
ter — '*out of the toater and in the wa- 
ter.ss It is evidently to these waters 
mentioned in Genesis, out of which 
the world was originally made, that 
he refers here. The world was form- 
ed from that fluid mass ; by these wa- 
ters which existed when the earth was 
made, and out of which it arose, it 
was destroyed. The antecedent to 
the word in the plural number is rath- 
er that which was in the mind of the 
writer, or that of which he was think- 
ing, than the word which he had used. 
1[ The world that then was, etc. Includ- 
ing all its inhabitants. Roseumiiller 
supposes that the reference here is to 
some universal catastrophe which oc- 
curred before the deluge in the time 
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which are now, by the same word 
are kept in store, reserved unto 



of Noah, and indeed before the earth 
waa fitted up in its present fornix as 
described by Moses in Gen. i. It is 
rendered more than probable, by the 
researches of geoloj^ists in modem- 
times, that snch changes have occur- 
red, but there is no evidence that Pe- 
ter was acquainted with them, and his 
purpose did not reqnire that he should 
refer to them. All that his argument 
demanded was the fact that the world 
had beeh once destroyed, and that 
therefore there was no improbability 
in believing that it would be again. 
They who maintained that the pre- 
diction that the earth would be de- 
stroyed was improbable affirmed that 
there were no signs of such an event ; 
that the laws of nature were stable 
and uniform ; and that, as those laws 
had been so long and so uniformly 
unbroken, it was absurd to believe 
that such an event could occur. To 
meet all this, all that was necessary 
was to show that, in a case where the 
same objections substantially might 
be urged, it had actually occurred that 
the world had been destroyed. There 
was, in itself considered, as much im- 
probability in believing that the world 
would be destroyed by water as that 
it would be destroyed by fire, and con- 
sequently the objection had no real 
force. Notwithstanding the apparent 
stability of the laws of nature, the 
world had been once destroyed, and 
there is, therefore, no improbability 
that it may be again. On the objec- 
tions which might have been plausi- 
bly nr^ed a^inst the flood, see Notes 
on Heb. xi. 7. 

7. But the heavens and the earth which 
are now. As they now exist. There 
is no difficulty here respecting what 
is meant by the word earthy but it is 
not so easy to determine precisely 
how much is included in the word 
heavens. It can not be supposed to 
mean heaven as the place where God 
dwells ; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that Peter understood by the word 
all that would now be implied in it, 
as used by a modem astronomer. The 
world is doubtless employed in a pop- 
ular signification, referring to the 
heavens as the]/ appear to the eye ; and 
the idea is, that the conflagration 
would not only destroy the earth, but 



fire 'against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. 

apM.60.S. Zq>h.3.8. S Then. 1.8. . 



would change the heavens as they 
now appear to us. If, in fact, the 
earth with its atmosphere should be 
subjected to a universal conflagration, 
all that is properly implied in what is 
here said by Peter would occur. \ By 
the same word. Dependent solely on 
the will of God. He has only to give 
command, and all will be destroyed. 
The laws of nature have no stability 
independent of his will, and at his 
pleasure all things could be reduced 
to nothing as easily as they were 
made. A single word, a breath of 
command from him, would spread 
universal desolation through the 
heavens and the earth. Notwith- 
standing the precision, the uniform- 
ity, and the i)ower with which the 
laws of nature, as they are called, op- 
erate, the dependence of the universe 
on the Creator is as entire as though 
there were no such laws, and as thou^ 
all were conducted by the mere will 
of the Most High, irrespective of 
such laws. In met, those laws have 
no efficiency of their own, but are a 
mere statement of the way in which 
God produces the change which oc- 
cur ; the methods by which he oper- 
ates who ** works all in all." At any 
moment he could suspend them ; that 
is, he could cease to act, or withdraw 
his efficiency, and the universe would 
cease to be. ^ Are kept in store. Gr., 
*'arc treasured yp.^^ The allusion in 
the Greek word is to any thing that 
is treasured up, or reserved for future 
use. The apostle does not say that 
this is the only purpose for which the 
heavens and the earth are preserved, 
but that this is one object, or this is 
one aspect in which the subject may 
be viewed. They arc like treasure re- 
served for future use. 1 Beaerved unto 
fire. Reserved or kept to be burned 
up. See Notes on ver. 10. The first 
mode of destroying the world was by 
water, the next will be by fire. That 
the world would at -some period bo 
destroyed by fire was a common opin- 
ion among the ancient philosophers, 
especially the Greek Stoics. What 
was the foundation of that opinion, 
or whence it was derived, it is impos- 
sible now to determine, but it is re- 
markable that it should have accord- 
ed so entirely with the statements of 
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8 But, beloved, be not ignorant 
of this one thing, that one day 
18 with the Lord as a thousand 



a Psa. 90. 4. 



the New Testament. The author- 
ities in proof that this opinion was 
entertained may be seen in Wetstein, 
in loc. See Seneca, N, Q. , iii. , 28 ; Cic. , 
iV. 2>., ii., 46; Simplicius, in Arist. de 
Codo,\.y9; Eu8ebiu8,P,xv.,18. It is 
quite remarliable that there have been 
among the heathen in ancient and 
modern times so many opinions that 
accord with the statements of revela- 
tion — opinions, many of them, which 
could not have been founded on any 
investigations of science among them, 
and which must, therefore, have been 
either the result of conjecture, or 
handed down by tradition. Whatever 
may have been their origin, the fact 
that such opinions prevailed and were 
believed may be allowed to have some 
weight in showing that the statements 
in the Bible are not improbable. 
IT Against the day of judgment and per- 
dition of ungodly men. The world was 
destroyed by a flood on account of 
the wickedness of its inhabitants. It 
would seem from this passage that it 
will be destroyed by fire with refer- 
ence to the same cause ; at least, that 
its destruction by fire will involve the 
perdition of wicked men. It can not 
be inferred from this parage that the 
world will be as wicked at the general 
conflagration as it was in the time of 
Noah, but the idea in the mind of Pe- 
ter seems to have been that in the de- 
struction of the world by fire the per- 
dition of the wicked will be involved, 
or will at that time occur. It also 
seems to be implied that the fire will 
accomplish an important agency in 
that destruction, as the water did on 
the old world. It is not said, in the 

Sassage before us, whether those to be 
estroyed will be living at that time, 
or will be raised up from the dead, 
nor have we any means of determin- 
ing what was the belief oF Peter on 
that, point. All that the passage es- 
sentially teaches is, that the world is 
reserved now with reference to such 
a consummation by flre ; that is, that 
there are elements kept in store that 
may be kindled into a universal con- 
flagration, and that such a conflagra- 
tion will be attended with the destruc- 
tion of the wicked. 
8. Buty belovedy be not ignorant of this 



years, and a "thousand years as 
one day. 
9 The Lord is not slack * con- 

b Hah. i. 3. 



one thing^ that one day is loith the Lord 
as a thousand years. This (vs. -8, 9) is 
the second consideration by which 
the apostle meets the objection of 
scofiers against the doctrine of the 
second coming of the Saviour. The 
objection was that much time, and 
perhap^the time which had been sup- 
posed fo be set for his coming, had 
passed away, and still all things re- 
mained as they were. The reply of 
the apostle is that no argument could 
be drawn from this, fof that which 
may seem to be a long time to ns is a 
brief period with God. In the infln- 
ity of his own duration there is abun- 
dant time to accomplish his designs, 
and it can make no ditfcrence with 
him whether they are accomplished 
in one day or extended to a thousand 

J^ears. Man has but a short time to 
ive, and if he do not accomplish his 
purposes in a very brief period, he 
never will. But it is not so with 
God. He always lives, and we can 
not, therefore, infer, because the exe- 
cution of his purposes seems to be 
delayed, that they are abandoned. 
With him who always lives it will be 
as easy to accomplish them at a far- 
distant period as now. If it is his 
pleasure to accomplish them in a sin- 
gle day, he can do it; if he choose 
that the execution shall be deferred 
to a* thousand vears, or that a thou- 
sand years shall be consumed in exe- 
cuting them, he has power to carry 
them onward through what seems to 
us to be so vast a duration. The 
wicked, therefore, can rfot infer that 
they will escape because their punish- 
ment is delayed; nor should the 
righteous fear that the divine prom- 
ises will fail because ages pass away 
before they are fulfilled. The expres- 
sion here used, that "one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years," etc., 
is common in the Rabbinical writings. 
See Wetstein, ira^o<;. A similar thought 
occurs in Psa. xc. 4 : " For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is post, and as a watch in 
the night." 

9. The Lord is not .Hack concerning his 
promise. That is, it should not be in- 
ferred because his promise seems to 
be long delayed that therefore it will 
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fail. When merij after a conBiderable 
lapse of time, fail to fulfill tlieir en- 
gagements, w6 infer that it is because 
they have changed their plans, or be- 
cause they have forgotten their prom- 
ises, or because they have no ability 
to perform them, or because there is 
a want of principle which makes them 
regardless of their obligations. But 
no such inference can be drawn from 
the apparent delay of the fulfillment 
of the divine purposes. Whatever 
may be the reasons why they^eem to 
be deferred, we may be sure fhat it is 
from no such causes as these. 1 As 
some men count dacknesa. It is prob- 
able that the apostle here had his eye 
on some professing Christians who 
had become disheartened and impa- 
tient, and who, from the delay in re- 
gard to the coming of the Lord Je- 
sus, and from the representations of 
those who denied the truth of the 
Christian religion, arguing from that 
delay that it was false, began to fear 
that his promised coming would in- 
deed never occur. To such he says 
that it should not be inferred from his 
delay that he would not return, but 
that the delay should be regarded as 
an evidence of his desire that men 
should have space for repentance, and 
an opportunity to secure their salva- 
tion. See Notes on ver. 16. 1 But is 
long-suffering to us-ward. Toward us. 
The delay shonld be regarded as a 
proof of his forbearance, and of his de- 
sire that men shonld be saved. Ev- 
ery sinner should consider the fact 
that he is not cut down in his «ins, 
not as a proof that God will not pun- 
ish the wicked, but as a demonstra- 
tion of the patience and forbearance 
of God, and of his willingness that 
the sinner should have an ample op- 
portunity to obtain eternal life. No 
man should infer that God will not 
execute his threatenings, unless he 
can look into the most distant parts 
of a coming eternity, and demonstmte 
that there is no suffering appointed 
for the sinner there; any man who 
sins, and who is spared even for a mo- 
ment, should regard the respite as a 
Eroof that God is merciful and for- 
earing now. If Not toUling that any 
should perish. That is, he does not 
desire it or loish it. His nature is be- 
nevolent, and he sincerely desires the 
eternal happiness of all, and his pa- 
tience toward sinners proves that he , 
is willing that they should be saved. I 



If he were not willing, it would be 
easy for him to cut them off, and ex- 
clude them from hope at once. This 
passage, however, shonld not be ad- 
duced to prove (I) that sinners never 
will in fact perish. For (a) the pas- 
sage does not refer to what God will 
do as the final Judge of mankind, but 
to what are his feelines and desires 
now toward men. (6) God may have 
a sincere desire that others should not 
perish, and yet it may be that, in en- 
tire consistency with that, they will 
perisli. A parent has a sincere vrish 
that his children should not be pun- 
ished, and yet he himself may bo un- 
der a moral necessity to punish them. 
A lawgiver may have a sincere wish 
that no one should ever break the 
laws or be punished, and yet he him- 
self may build a prison and construct 
a gallows, and cause the law to be ex- 
ecute'd in a most rigorous manner. A 
judge on the bench may have a sin- 
cere desire that no man should be ex- 
ecuted, and that every one arraigned 
before him should be found to be in- 
nocent, and yet even he, in entire ac- 
cordance with that wish, and with a 
most benevolent heart, even with tears 
in his e^es, may pronounce the sen- 
tence ot the law. (c) It can not be in- 
ferred that all thai the heart of infinite 
benevolence would desire will be ac- 
complished by mere wUl. It is evident- 
ly as much in accordance with the be- 
nevolence of God that no man should 
be miserable in this world as it is 
that no one should suffer in the next, 
since the difficulty is not in the ques- 
tion where one shall suffer, but in the 
fact itself that any suffer, and it is just 
as much in accordance with his nat- 
ure that all should be happy here as 
that they should be happy hereafter. 
And yet no man can maintain that 
the fact that God is benevolent proves 
that no one will sufier here. As little 
will that fact prove that none will 
suffer in the world to come. (2.) The 
passage should not be adduced to 
prove that God has no purpose^ and 
has formed no plan^ in regard to the 
destruction of the wicked. For (a) 
the word here used has reference rath- 
er to his disposition, or to his nat- 
ure, than to any act or plan ; (6) there 
is a sense, as is admitted by all, in 
which he does will the destruction of 
the wicked, to wit, if they do not re- 
pen t,or, in other words, if they deserve 
it; (e) such an act is as inconsistent 
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with his general benevolence as an 
eternal purpose in the matter, since his 
eternal purpose can only have been 
to do what he actually does ; and if it 
be consistent with a sincere desire 
that sinners should be saved to do 
this, then it is consistent to deteimine 
beforehand to do it— for to determine 
beforehand to do what is in fact right 
can not but be a lovely trait in the 
character of any one. (3.) The pas- 
sage then proves (a) that God has a 
sincere desire that men should be 
saved ; (b) that any purpose in regard 
ta the destruction of sinners is not 
founded on mere will, or is not arbi- 
trary ; (c) that it would be agreeable 
to the nature of God, and to his ar- 
rangements in the plan of salvation, 
if aU men should come to repentance, 
and accept the offers of mercy ; (d) 
that if any come to him truly peni- 
tent, and desirous to be saved, they 
will not be cast off; (e) that, since it 
is in accordance with his nature that 
he should desire that all men may be 
saved, it may be presumed that he has 
made an arrangement by which it is 
possible that they should be ; and (/) 
that, since this is his desire, it is prop- 
er for the ministers of religion to qf- 
fer salvation to every human being. 
Comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
. 10. But the day of the fx>rd. The'day 
of the Lord Jesus. That is, the day 
in which he will be manifested. It is 
called hU day, because he will then be 
the grand and prominent object as 
the Judge of all. Comp. Luke xvii. 
27. H Will come as a thief in the night. 
Unexpectedly ; suddenly. See Notes 
on 1 Thess. v. 2. TI In t?ie which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise. That is, what seems to tis to be 
the heavens. It can not mean that 
the holy abode where God dwells will 
pass away ; nor need we suppose that 
this declaration extends to the starry 
worlds and systems as disclosed by 
modem astronomy. The word is 
doubtless used in a popular sense — 
that is, as things appear to us; and 
the/air interpretation of the passage 



10 But the day of the Lord will 
come as a thief ''in the night; in 
the which the heavens * shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent 
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would demand only such a change as 
would occur by the destruction of this 
world by fire. If a conflagration 
should take place, embracing the earth 
and its surrounding atuiosphere, all 
the phenomena .would occur which 
are here described ; and if this would 
be so, then this is all that can be 
proved to be meant by the passage. 
Such a destruction of the elements 
could not occur without "a great 
noise." % And the elements shall melt 
mth fervent heat. Gr., " the elements 
being burned, or burning {Kauaoufifba), 
shall be dissolved.*' The idea is, that 
the caiise of their being "dissolved" 
will be fire ; or that uiere will be a 
conflagration extending to what are 
here called the " elements," that will 
produce the effects here described by 
the word '* dissolved." There has 
been much differeuce of opinion in re- 
gard to the meaning of the word here 
rendered dements (aToi-xna). The 
word occurs in the New Testament 
only in the following places: Gal. iv. 
3, 9; 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, in which it is 
rendered elements; Col. ii. 8, 20, in 
which it is rendered rudiments; and 
Heb. V. 12, where it is rendered prin- 
cipies. For the general meaning of 
the word, see Notes on Gal. iv. 3. The 
word denotes the rudiments of any 
thing, the minute parts or portions 
of which any thing is composed, or 
out of which any thing grows, or of 
which it is compounded. Here it 
would properly denote the compo- 
nent parts of the material world, or 
those which enter into its composi- 
tion, and of which it is maae up. It 
is not to be supposed that the apos- 
tle used the term with the same exact 
signification with which a chemist 
would use it now, but in accordance 
with the popular use of the term in 
his day. In all -ages, and in all lan- 
guages, some Euch word, with more 
or less of scientific accuracy, has been 
employed to denote the primary ma- 
terials out of which others were form- 
ed, just as, in most languages, there 
have been characters or letters to de- 
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note the elementary Bounds of which 
language is composed. The ancients 
in general supposed that the elements 
out of which all things were formed 
were four—air, earth, fire, and water. 
Modem science has entirely over- 
turned this theory, and has shown 
that these, so far from being simple 
elements, are themselves compounds ; 
but the iendency of modern science 
is still to show that the elements of 
all things are in &ct few in number. 
The word, as here used by Peter, would 
refer to the elements of things as then 
understood in a popular sense; it 
would now not be an improper word 
to be applied to the few elements of 
which all things are composed as dis- 
closed by modern chemistry. In ei- 
ther case the use of the word would 
be correct. Whether applied to the 
one or the other, science has shown 
thai all are capable of combustion. 
Water, in its component parts, is in- 
flammable in a high degree, and even 
the diamond has been shown to be 
combustible. The idea contained in 
the word "dissolved" is properly 
only the change which heat produces. 
Heat changes the/orww of things ; dis- 
solves them into their elements ; dis- 
sipates those which were solid by 
driving them oflT into gases ; and pro- 
duces new compounds ; but it annihi- 
lated nothing. It could not be dem- 
onstrated from this phrase that the 
world would be annihilated by fire; 
it could be proved only that it will 
undergo important changes. So far 
as the action of fire is concerned, the 
form of the earth may pass away, and 
its aspect be changed ; but, unless the 
direct power which created it inter- 
poses to annihilate it, the matter which 
now composes it will still be in ex- 
istence. 1 The earth also^ and the works 
that are therein^ shall be burned up. That 
is, whether they are the works of God 
or man — the whole vegetable and an- 
imal creation, and all the towers, the 
towns, the palaces, the productions 
of genius, the paintings, the statuary, 
the books, which man has made. 

"The cloud -capt towers, the gorgeous 

palaces, 
The solemn temples'; the great globe 

itself, 
And all that it inherits, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a visioD, 
Leave not one wreck behind." 

The word rendered "burned up," like 
the word just before used and rcndcr- 



ed fervent heat — a word of the same 
origin, but here intensive — means that 
they will undergo such a change as fire 
will produce ; not, necessarily, that 
the matter composing them will be 
annihilated. If the matter compos- 
ing the earth is ever to be destroyed 
entirely, it must be by the immediate 
power of God, for only he. who cre- 
ated can destroy. There is not the 
least evidence that a particle of mat- 
ter originally made has been annihi- 
lated since the world began ; and there 
are no fires so intense, no chemical 
powers so mighty, as to cause a par- 
ticle of matter to cease wholly to be. 
So fiiir as the power of man is con- 
cerned, and so far as one portion of 
matter can prey on another, matter 
is as imperishable as mind, and nei- 
ther can be destroyed unless Ood de- 
stroys it. Whether it is his purpose 
to annihilate any portion of the mat- 
ter which he has made does not ap- 
pear from his Word ; but it is clear 
that he intends that the universe shall 
undergo important changes. As to 
the possibility or probability of such 
a destruction by fire as is here pre- 
dicted, no one can have any doubt 
who is acquainted with the disclos- 
ures of modern science in regard to 
the internal structure of the earth. 
Even the ancient philosophers, from 
some cause, supposed that the earth 
would yet be destroyed by fire (ses 
Notes on ver. 7) ; and modem science 
has made it probable that the interior 
of the earth is a melted and intensely 
heated mass of burning materials; 
that the habitable world is but a com- 
paratively thin crust or shell over 
those internal fires ; that earthquakes 
are caused by the vapors engendered 
by that heated mass when water comes 
in contact with it ; and that volcanoes 
are but openings and vent-holes 
through which those intemal flames 
make their way to the surface. Wheth- 
er these fires will every where make 
their way to the surface and produce 
a universal conflagration, perhaps 
could not be determined by science ; 
but no one can doubt that the simple 
command of God would be all that is 
necessary to pour those burning floods 
over the earth, as he once caused the 
waters to roll over every mountain 
and through every valley. As to the 
question whether it is probable that 
such a change produced by fire, and 
bringing the present order of things 
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that are therein, shall be burned up. 

11 Seeing then that all these 

things shall be dissolved, what 
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to a close, will occur, it may be re- 
marked, further, that there is reason 
to believe that such changes are in 
fact taking place in other worlds. 
** During the last two or three cent- 
uries, upward of thirteen fixed stars 
have disappeared. One of them, sit- 
uated in the northern hemispliere, 
presented a peculiar brilliancy, and 
was so bright as to be seen by the 
naked eye at mid-day. It seemed to 
be on fire, appearing at first of a daz- 
zling white, then of a reddish yellow, 
and lastly of an ashy pale color. La- 
place supposes that it was bhmed up, 
as it has never been seen since. The 
confiagration was visible about six- 
teen months." The well-known as- 
tronomer Von Littrow, in the section 
of his work on "New and Missing 
Stars " (entitled Die Wunder der Him- 
mds Oder Oemeinfassliche Darstellung 
der Weltsystems [Stuttgard,1843], § 327), 
observes : *' Great as may be the rev- 
olutions which take place on the sur- 
face of those fixed stars which are 
subject to this alternation of light, 
what entirely different changes may 
those others have experienced which, 
in regions of the firmament where no 
star had ever been before, appeared 
to blaze up in clear flames, and then 
to disappear, perhaps forever." He 
then gives a brief history of those 
stars which have excited the partic- 
ular attention of astronomers. "In 
the year 1572, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber," says he, "Tycho, on passing 
from his chemical laboratory to the 
observatory, through the court of his 
house, observed in the constellation 
Cassiopeia, at a place where before he 
had only seen very small stars, a new 
star of uncommon magnitude. It 
was so bright that it surpassed even 
Jupiter and Venus in splendor, and 
was visible even in the daytime. 
During the whole time in which it 
was visible Tycho could observe no 
parallax or change of position. At 
the end of the year, however, it grad- 
ually diminished, and at length, in 
March, 1574, sixteen months after its 
discovery, entirely disappeared, since 
which all traces of it have been lost. 



manner of persons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and god- 
liness ; 
12 Looking for * and * hasting 

1 or, hatting the coming. * 



When it first appeared its light was 
of a dazzling white color ; in January, 
1573, two months after its reviving, 
it became yellowish ; in a few months 
it assumed a reddish hue, like Mars or 
Aldebaran; and in the beginning of 
the year 1574, two or three months 
before its total disappearance, it glim- 
mered only with a gray or lead-color- 
ed light, similar to that of Saturn." 
See mbliotheca Sacra., iil. , 181. If such 
things occur in other worlds, there 
is nothing improbable or absurd in 
the supposition that they may yet oc- 
cur on the earth. 

11. Seeing then that aU these things 
shall he dissolved. Since this is an un- 
doubted truth. 1[ What manner of 
persons ought ye to he in all holy con- 
versation and godliness f In holy con- 
duct and piety. That is,this fact ought 
to be allowed to exert a deep and 
abiding infiuence on us, to induce us 
to lead holy lives. We should feel 
that there is nothing permanent on 
the earth ; that this is not our final 
home ; that our great interests are in 
another world. We should be serious, 
humble, and prayerful; and should 
make it our great object to be pre- 
pared for the solemn scenes through 
which we are soon to pass. An habit- 
ual contemplation or the trath that 
all that wo see is soon to pass away 
would produce a most salutary efiect 
on the mind. It would make us seri- 
ous ; it would repress ambition ; it 
would lead us not to desire to accu- 
mulate what must so soon be destroy- 
ed; it would prompt us to lay up 
our treasures in heaven; it would 
cause us to ask with deep earnestness 
whether we are prepared for these 
amazing scenes should they suddenly 
burst upon us. 

12. Looking for. Not knowing when 
this may occur, we should be in that 
state which constitutes expectation; 
that is, a belief that it will occur, and 
a condition of mind in which we should 
not be taken by surprise should it 
happen at any moment. See Notes 
on Titus ii. 13. If And hasting unto the 
coming. Marg., as in Greek, *' hasting 
the coming.^^ The Greek word ren- 
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unto the coming of the day of 
God, wherein the lieavens, being 
on fire, shall be dissolved, and the 



Aered hasting {anrtviui) means to urge 
on, to hasten ; and then to hasten au- 
er any thing, to await with eager de- 
sire. This is evidently the sense here. 
WeUtein and Hobinson. The state of 
mind which is indicated by the word 
is that when we are anxiously desir- 
ous that any thing should occur, and 
when we would hasten or accelerate 
it if we could. The true Christian 
does not dread the coming of that 
day. He looks forward to it as the 
period of his redemption, and would 
welcome at any time the return of his 
Lord and Saviour. While he is will- 
ing to wait as long as it shall please 
God for the advent of his Redeemer, 
yet to him the brightest prospect in 
the future is that hour when he will 
come to take him to himself. H The 
coming of the day of God. Called *' the 
day of God" because God will then 
be manifested in his power and glory. 
13. Nevertheless toe, accordiftg to his 
promise. The allusion here seems to 
be, bevond a doubt, to two passages 
in Isaiah, in which a promise of this 
kind is found. Isa. Ixv. 17 : *' For, be- 
hold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth ; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind." 
Isa. Ixvi. 22 : *' For as the new heav- 
ens and the new earth, which I will 
make, shall remain before me, saith 
the Lord," etc. Comp. Rev. xxi. 1, 
where John says he had a vision of 
the new heaven and the new earth 
which was promised: "And I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth ; for the 
first heaven and the first eai-th were 
passed away, and there was no more 
sea." See Notes on Isa. Ixv. 17. ^Look 
for new heavens and a new earth. It 
may not be easy to answer many of 
the questions which might be asked 
respecting the new heavens and 
earth here mentioned. One of those 
which is most naturally asked is, 
whether the apostle meant to say 
that this earth, after being purified by 
fire, would be fitted up again for the 
abode of the redeemed ; but this ques- 
tion it is impossible to answer with 
certainty. The following remarks may 
perhaps embrace all that is known, 
or that can be shown to be probable, 
on the meaning of the passage before 



elements shall melt • with fervent 
heat? 
13 Nevertheless we, according to 
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US. First. The *'new heavens and 
the new earth" referred to will be 
such as will exist after the world shall 
have been destroyed by fire ; that is, 
after the general judgment. There is 
not a word expressed, and not a hint 
given, of any new heaven and earUi 
previous to this, in which the Saviour 
will reign personallj' over his saints, 
in such a renovated world, through 
a long millennial period. The 07'aer 
of events stated by Peter is (a) that 
the heavens and earth which are now, 
are *' kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgment^ and per- 
dition of ungodly men " (ver. 7) ; (6) 
that the day of the Lord viH come 
suddenly and unexpectedly (ver. 10) ; 
and that then the heavens and earth 
will pass away with a great noise, 
the elements will melt, and the earth 
with all its works be burned up (ver. 
10); and (c) that after this (ver. 13) 
we are to expect the "new heavens 
and new earth." Nothing is said of 
a personal reign of Christ ; nothing of 
the resurrection of the saints to dwell 
with him on the earth ; nothing of 
the world's being fitted up for tlieir 
abode previous to the final judgment. 
If Peter had any knowledge of such 
events, and believed that they would 
occur, it is remarkable that he did 
not even allude to them here. The 
passage before us is one of the very 
few places in the NcwTestament where 
allusion is made to the manner in 
which the affkirs of the world will be 
closed, and it can not be explained 
why, if he looked for such a glorious 
personal reign of the Saviour, the sub- 
ject should have been passed over 
in total silence. Second. The word 
"new," applied to the heavens and 
the earth that are to succeed the 
present, might express one of the fol- 
lowing three things ; that is, either 
of these things would correspond with 
all that is fairly implied in that word. 
(a) If a new world were literally cre- 
ated out of nothing after this world 
is destroyed ; for that would be in the 
strictest sense new. That such an 
event is possible no one can doubt, 
though it is not revealed. (&) If an 
inhabitant of the earth should dwell 
after death on any other of the worlds 
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now' existing, it would be to him a 
*' ne:^ " abode, and every thing would 
appear new. Let him, for ins^nce, be 
removed to the planet Saturn, with 
its wonderful nng, and its seven 
moons, and the whole aspect of the 
heavens, and of the world on which 
he would then dwell, would be new 
to him. The same thing would occur 
if he were to dwell on any other of 
the heavenly bodies, or if he were to 
pass from world to world. See this 
illustrated at length in the works of 
Thomas Dick, LL.D., Celestial Scen- 
e>*y, etc. Comp. Notes on 1 Pet. i. 12. 
(c) If the earth should be renovated, 
and fitted up for the abode of man 
after the universal conflagration, it 
would then be a new abode. Third. 
This world, thus renovated, may be, 
from time to, time, the temporary 
abode of the redeemed, after the final 
judgment. No one can prove that 
this may not be, though there is no 
evidence that it will be their perma- 
nent and eternal abode, or that even 
all the redeemed will at any one time 
find a home on this globe, for no one 
can suppose that the earth is spacious 
enough to furnish a dwelling-place 
for all the unnumbered millions that 
are to be saved. But that the earth 
may again be revisited frolh time to 
time by the redeemed ; that in a puri- 
fied and renovated form it may be 
one of the "many mansions" which 
are to be fitted up for them ( Jolyi xiv. 
2), may not appear wholly improba- 
ble from the following suggestions : 
(1.) It seems to have been a law per- 
taining to the earth that in its prog- 
ress it should be prepared at one pe- 
riod for the dwelhng-place of a high- 
er order of beings at another period. 
Thus, according to the disclosures of 
ecology, it existed perhaps for count- 
less ages before it was fitted to be an 
abode for man ; and that, before this, 
it was at diflferent periods successively 
occupied by monsters of an inferior or- 
der of existence who have now passed 
away to make room for a nobler race. 
Who can tell but the present order of 
things may pass away to make place 
for the manifestations of a more ex- 
alted mode of being? (2.) There is 
no certain evidence that any world 
has been annihilated^ though some 
have disappeared from human view. 
Indeed, as obser\'ed above (see Notes 
on ver. 10), there is no proof that a 
single particle of matter ever has been 



annihilated, 6r ever will be. It may 
change its form, but it may still ex- 
ist. (3.) It seems, also, to accord most 
with probability that, though the earth 
may undergo important changes bj 
flood or fire, it will not be annihi- 
lated. It seems difllcult to suppose 
that, as a world, it will be wholly dis- 
placed from the system of which it is 
now a part, or that the system itself 
will disappear. The earth has occu- 
pied too important a position in the 
history of the universe to make it 
easily believed that the place where 
the Son of God became incarnate and 
died shall be utterly swept away. It 
would, certainly, accord more with 
all the feelings which we can have on 
such a subject to suppose that a world 
once so beautiful when it came from 
the hand of its Maker should be re- 
stored to primitive loveliness; that 
a world which seems to have been 
made primarily (see Notes on 1 Pet. i. 
12) with a view to illustrate the glory 
of God in redemption should be pre- 
served in some appropriate form to 
be the theatre of the exhibition of the 
development of that plan in far-dis- 
tant ages to come. (4.) To the re- 
deemed it would be most interesting 
again to visit the spot where the great 
work of their redemption was accom- 
plished ; where the Son of God be- 
came incarnate, and made atonement 
for sin ; and where there would be so 
many interesting recollections and as- 
sociations, even after the purification 
by fire, connected with the infancy 
of their existence^and their prepara- 
tion for eternity, riety would at least 
toish that the world where Gethsem- 
ane and Calvary are should never 
be blotted out from the universe. 
But (5) if, after their resurrection and 
reception into heaven, the redeemed 
shall ever revisit a world so full of 
interesting recollections and associa- 
tions — where they began their being, 
where their Redeemer lived and died, 
where they were renewed and sanc- 
tified, and where their bodies once' 
rested in the grave — there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this will be their 
permanent and unchanging abode. It 
may be mere speculation, but it seems 
to accord best with the goodness of 
God, and with the manner in which 
the universe is made, to suppose that 
every portion of it may be visited, 
and become successively the abode 
of the redeemed ; that they may pass 
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his promise, look for new ** heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that ye look for such things, be 
diligent * that ye may be found of 

a Rev. 81. 1, 97. ft 1 Cor. 15.58. lTheM.6. S3. 



from world to world, and survey the 
wonders and the works of God as 
they are displayed in different worlds. 
The universe, so vast, seems to have 
been fitted up for such a purpose, and 
nothing else that we can conceive of 
will be so adapted to give employ- 
ment without weariness to the minds 
that God has made, in the intermina- 
ble duration before them. Fourth. 
The new heavens and earth will be 
holy. They will be the abode of 
righteousness forever, (a) This fact 
is clearly revealed in the verse before 
us: "Wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness." It is also the constant state- 
ment of the Scriptures. Rev. xxi. 27 ; 
1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; Heb. xii. 14. (6) This 
will be in strong contrast with what 
has occurred on earth. The history 
of this world has been almost entire- 
ly a history of sin — of its nature, de- 
velopments, results. There have been 
no perfectly holy beings on the earth 
except the Saviour and the angels who 
have occasionally visited it. There 
has been no perfectly holy place — 
city, village, hamlet ; no perfectly holy 
community. But the future world, 
in strong contrast with this, will be 
perfectly pure, and will be a fair illus- 
tration of what religion in its perfect 
form will do. (c) It is for this that 
the Christian desires to dwell in that 
world, and waits for the coming of 
his Saviour. It is not primarily that 
he may be happy, desirable as that is, 
but that he may be in a world where 
he himself will be perfectly pure, and 
where all around him will be pure ; 
where every bein^ that he meets will 
be "holy, as God is holy," and every 
place on which his eye rests or his 
root treads will be uncontaminated by 
sin. To the eye of faith and hope 
how blessed is the prospect of such 
a world ! 

14. Wherefore^ beloved^ seeing that ye 
look for siich thing.% be diligent. That 
is, in securing your salvation. The 
effect of such hopes and prospects 
should be to lead us to an earnest 
inquiry whether we are prepared to 



him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless. 

15 And account that the long- 
suffering of our Lord is salvation ; 
' even as our beloved brother Paul 
also, according to the wisdom 

e Rom. 3. 4. 



dwell in a holy world, and to make ns 
diligent in performing the duties, and 
patient in bearing the trials of life. 
He who has such hopes set before 
him should seek earnestly that he may 
be enabled truly to avail himself of 
them, and should make their attain- 
ment the great object of his life. He 
who^is so soon to come to an end of 
all weary toil should be willing to la- 
bor diligently and faithfully while life 
lasts. He who is so soon to be re- 
lieved from all temptation and trial 
should be willing to bear a little long- 
er the sorrows of the present world. 
What are all these compared with th<} 
glory that awaits us ? Comp. Note^ 
on 1 Cor. XV. 58 ; Rom. viii. 18, seq. • 
2 Cor. iv. 16-18. 1 That ye may le 
found of him in peace. Found by hiia 
when he returns in such a state as to 
secure your eternal peace. 1 Without 
spot^ andj)lamele88. See Notes on 
Eph. V. 27r It should be an object of 
earnest effort with us to have the laijt 
stain of. sin and pollution removed 
from our souls. A deep feeling that 
we a« soon to stand in the presence 
of a holy God, our final Judge, can 
not but have a happy influence in 
making us pure. 

15. And account that the lorw-sufferiit^ 
of our Lord is salvation. Regard his 
delay in coming to judge the world, 
not as an evidence that he never will 
come, but as a proof of his desire that 
we should be saved. Many had drawn 
a different inference from the fact 
that the Saviour did not return, and 
had supposed that it was a proof that 
he would never come, and that his 
promises had failed. Peter says that 
that conclusion was riot authorized, 
but that we should rather regard it as 
an evidence of his mercy, and of his 
desire that we should be saved. This 
conclusion is as proper now as it 
was then. Wicked men should not 
infer, because God does not cut them 
down, that therefore they never will 
be punished, or that God is not faith- 
ful to his threatenings. They should 
rather regard it as a proof that he Is 
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given unto him, hath written unto 
you; 



willing to save them ; for (1) he might 
justly cut them oflf for their sins ; (2) 
the only reason of which we have 
knowledge why he spares them is to 
give them space for repentance ; and 
(8) as lon^ as life is prolonged a sin- 
ner has the opportunity to repent, 
and may turn to God. We may, there- 
fore, in our own case, look on all the 
delays of God to punish ; on all his 
patience and forbearance toward us, 
notwithstanding our sins and provo- 
cations ; on the numberless tokens of 
his kindness scattered along our way, 
as evidence that he is not willing 
that we should perish. What an accu- 
mulated argument in any case would 
this afford of the willingness of God 
to save! Let an^ man look on his 
own sins — his pride, his selfishness, 
and his sensuality ; let him contem- 
plate the fact that he has sinned 
through many yeai*s and against many 
mercies ; let him endeavor to esti- 
mate the number and moffnitude of 
his offenses, and then thinK of God's 
patience in bearing with him while 
these have been committed, and who 
can overrate the force of such an ar- 
gument in proof that God is slow to 
anger, and is willing to save ? Com p. 
Notes on Rom. ii. 1. H Even as our 
beloved brother Biul also. From this 
reference to Paul the following things 
are clear: (1.) That Peter was ac- 
quainted with his writings ; (2) that 
he presumed that those to whom he 
wrote were also acquainted with them; 
(8) tliat Peter regarded Paul as a "bo- 
loved brother," notwithstanding the 
solemn rebuke which Paul had had 
occasion to administer to him (Gal., 
ii. 2, seq.)\ (4J that he regarded him 
as authority m inculcating the doc? 
trines and duties of religion ; and (5) 
that he re^rded him as an inspired 
man, and his writings as a part of di- 
vine truth. See Notes on ver.l6. That 
Peter has shown in his Epistles that 
he was acquainted with the writings 
of Paul has been abundantly proved 
by Elchhorn {Einleitung in das N. Testy 
viii., 606, seq.\ and will be apparent 
by a comparison of the following pas- 
sages : Eph. i. 3 with 1 Pet. iii. 1 ; Col. 
iii. 8 with 1 Pet. ii. 1; Eph. v. 22 with 
1 Pet. iii. 1 ; Eph. v. 21 with 1 Pet. 
V. 5 ; 1 Thcss. v. 6 with 1 Pet. v. 8 ; 



16 As also in all his epistles," 
speaking in them of these things ; 

a Rom. 8. 1 Cor. 15. 1 Thess. 4 and 6. 9 Then. 1. 



1 Cor. xvi. 20 with 1 Pet. v. 14; Rom. 
viii. 18 with 1 Pet. v. 1 ; Rom. iv. 24 
with 1 Pet. i. 21 ; Rom. xiii. 1, 8, 4 with 
1 Pet. ii. 13, 14 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9 with 1 Pet. 
iii. 3 ; 1 Tim. v. 5 with 1 Pet. iii. 5. 
The writings of the apostles were 
doubtless extensively circdlated, and 
one apostle, though himself inspired, 
could not but feel a deep interest in 
the writings of another. There would 
be cases, also, as in the instance be- 
fore us, in which one would wish to 
confirm his own sentiments by the 
acknowledged wisdom, experience, 
and authority of another, if Accord- 
ing to the wisdom given unto him. Pe- 
ter evidently did not mean to dispar- 
age that wisdom, or to express a doubt 
that Paul was endowed with wis- 
dom ; he meant undoubtedly that, in 
regard to Paul, the same thing was 
true which he would have afiftrmed of 
himself or of any other man — that 
whatever wisdom he had was to be 
traced to a higher than human origin. 
This would at the same time tend to 
secure more respect for the opinion 
of Paul than if he had said it was his 
own, and would keep up in the minds 
of those to whom he wrote a sense 
of the truth that all wisdom is from 
above. In reference to ourselves, to 
our friends, to our teachers, and to all 
men, it is proper to bear in remem- 
brance the fact that all true wisdom 
is from the **Father of lights." Comp. 
Notes on James i. 5, 17. 1 JUeUh writ- 
ten unto you. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Paul had written any 
Epistles addressed specifically, and by 
name, to the persons to whom Peter 
wrote. It is rather to be supposed 
that the persons to whom Peter wrote 
(1 Pet. i. 1) lived in the regions to 
which some of PauFs Epistles were 
addressed, and that they might be re- 

firded as addressed to them. The 
pistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians were of this descrip- 
tion, all addressed to churches in Asia 
Minor, and all, therefore, having ref- 
erence to the same people to whom 
Peter addressed his Epistles. 

16. As also in all his epistles. Not 
only in those which he addressed to 
the churches in Asia Minor, but in his 
Epistles generally. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they might have had an 
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ac(^aaintancc with some of the other 
Epistles of Paul, as well as those sent 
to the churches in their immediate 
vicinity. 1 Speaking in them of these 
things. The things which Peter had 
dwelt upon in his two Epistles. The 
great doctrines of the cross; of the de- 
pravity of man ; of the divine pur- 
poses ; of the new birth ; of the con- 
summation of all things ; of the return 
of the Saviour to judge the world, and 
to receive his people to himself; the 
duty of a serious, devout, and prayer- 
ful life, and of bein^prepared for the 
heavenly world. These things are 
constantly dwelt upon by Paul, and 
to his authority in these respects 
Peter might appeal with the utmost 
confidence, y In which. The com- 
mon reading in this passage is ev oI«, 
and according to this the reference is 
to the siitjects treated of-—** in which 
things'*^ — referring to what he had 
just spoken of— *' speaking of these 
things.^* This reading is found in the 
common editions of the New Testa- 
ment, and is supported by far the 
greater number of MSS., and by most 
commentators and critics. It is found 
in Gricsbach, Tittman, and Hahn, and 
has every evidence of being the gen- 
uine readino;. Another reading, how- 
ever (h al?), is found in some valua- 
ble MSS., and is supported by the Syr- 
iac and Arabic versions, and adopted 
by Mill {ProLefj. , 1484) and by Beza. Ac- 
cording to this, the reference is to the 
Epistles themselves — as would seem 
to be implied in our common version. 
The true construction, so far as the 
evidence goes, is to refer it not direct- 
ly to the EpidleSy but to the things of 
which Peter says Paul wrote ; that is, 
not to the style and language of Paul, 
but to the great truths and doctrines 
which he taught. Those doctrines 
were indeed contained in his Epistles, 
but still, according to the fair con- 
struction of the passage before us, 
Peter should not be understood as ac- 
cusing Paul of obscurity of style. He 
refers, not to the difficulty of under- 
standing wTiat Paul meant^ but to the 
difficulty of comprehending the great 
truths which he taught. This is, gen- 
erally, the greatest difficulty in regard 
to the statements of Paul. The diffi- 
culty is not that the meaning of the 
writer is not plain, but it is either (a) 
that the mind is overpowered by the 
grandeur of the thought, and the in- 
comprehensible nature of the theme, 



or (b) that the truth is so unpalatable, 
and the mind is so prejudiced a^inst 
it, that we are unwUlina to receive it. 
Many a man knows well enough what 
Paul means, and would receive his 
doctrines without hesitation if the 
heart was not opposed to it ; and in 
this state of mind Paul is charged with 
obscurity, when the real difficulty lies 
only in the heart of him who inakes 
the complaint. If this be the true in- 
terpretation of this passage, then it 
should not be adduced to prove that 
Paul is an obscure writer, whatever 
may be true on that point. There 
are, undoubtedly, obscure things in 
his writings, as there are in all other 
ancient compositions, but this passage 
should not be adduced to prove that 
he had not the faculty of making him- 
self understood. An honest heart, a 
willingness to receive the truth, is 
one or the best qualifications for un- 
derstanding the writings of Paul, and 
when this exists, no one will fail to 
find truth that may be comprehended, 
and that will be eminently adapted to 
sanctify and save the soul. ^ Are 
some things hai'd to be understood. 
Things pertaining to high and diffi- 
cult subjects, and which are not easy 
to be comprehended. Peter does not 
call in question the truth of what 
Paul had written; he does not inti- 
mate that he himself would differ from 
him. His language is rather that 
which a man would use who regarded 
the writings to which he referred as 
true, and what he says here is an hon- 
orable testimony to the authority of 
Paul. It may be added, (1) that Pe- 
ter does not saj' that all the doctrines 
of the Bible, or even all the doctrines 
of Paul, are hard to be understood, or 
that nothing is plain. (3.) He says 
nothing about withholding the Bible, 
or even the writings of Paul, from the 
ftiass of Christians, on the ground of 
the difficulty of understanding the 
Scriptures ; nor does he intimate that 
that was the design of the Author of 
the Bible. (3.) It is perfectly mani- 
fest, from this very passage, that the 
writings of Paul were in fact ifi the 
hands of the people, else how could 
they wrest and pervert them? (4.) 
Peter says nothing about an infalliole 
interpreter of any kind, nor does he 
intimate that either he or his *' suc- 
cessors" were authorized to inter- 
pret them for the Church. (5.) With 
what propriety, then, can tha pretended 
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saccessor of Peter— the Pope—under- 
take to exponnd those dimcalt doc- 
trines in the writings of Paul, when 
even Peter himself did not undertake 
it, and when he did not profess to be 
able to comprehend them? Is the 
Pope more skilled in the knowledge 
of divine things than the apostle Pe- 
ter ? Is he better qualified to inter- 
pret the sacred writings than an in- 
spired apostle was ? (B.) Those por- 
tions of the writings of Paul, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, 
are just as "hard to be understood" 
now as they were before the "infidli- 
ble" Church undertook to explain 
them. The world is little indebted 
to any claims of infiEdlibility in ex- 
plaining the meaning of the oracles 
of God. It remains yet to be seen 
that any portion of the Bible has been 
made clearer by any mere authorita- 
tive explanation. And (7) it should 
be added that, without any such ex- 
position, the humble inquirer after 
truth may find enough in the Bible 
to guide his feet in the paths of sal- 
vation. No one ever approached the 
sacred Scriptures with a teachable 
heart who did not find them ",a&^ 
to make him wise unto salvation." 
Comp. Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 15. 1 Which 
they that are unlearned. The evil here 
adverted to is that which arises in 
cases where those without competent 
knowledge undertake to become ex- 
pounders of the Word of God. It is 
not said that it is not proper for them 
to attempt to become instructed by 
the aid of the sacred writings ; but the 
danger is that, without proper views 
of interpretation, of language, and of 
ancient customs, they might be in 
danger of perverting and abusing cer- 
tain portions of the writings of raul. 
Intelligence among the people is ev- 
ery where in the Bible presumed to 
be proper in understanding the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and ignorance may 
groduce the same effects in interpret- 
ig the Bible which it will in inter- 
preting other writings. Every good 
thing & liable to abuse ; but the prop- 
er way to correct this evil, and to. re- 
move this danger, is not to keep the 
people in ignorance, or to appoint 
some one to be an infallible interpret- 
er ; it is to remove the ignorance it- 
self by enlightening the people, and 
rendering them better qualified to un- 
derstand the sacred oracles. The 
way to remove error is not to perpet- 

M 



uate ignorance ; it is to enlighten the 
mind so that it may be qualified to 
appreciate the truth. IT ^nd tmstable. 
Who have no settled principles and 
views. The evil here adverted to is 
that which exists where those under- 
take to interpret the Bible who have 
no established principles. They re- 
gard nothing as settled. They have 
no landmarks set up to guide their 
inquiries. They have no stability in 
their character, and of course nothing 
can be regarded as settled in their 
methods of interpreting the Bible. 
They are under the control of feeling 
and emotion, and are liable to em- 
brace one opinion to-day, and anoth- 
er directly opposite to-morrow. But 
the way to prevent this evil is not by 
attempting to give to a communitv an 
authoritative interpretation of the 
Bible ; it is to diffuse abroad just prin- 
ciples, that men may obtain from the 
Bible an intelligent view of what it 
means. IT Wrest. Pervert (aT/)E/3\oD- 
aiv). The word here used occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
is derived from a word meaning a 
windlass, winch, instrument of tor- 
ture (<rT/)e/3X^), and means to roll or 
wind on a windlass ; then to wrench, 
or turn away, as by the force of a 
windlass ; and then to wrest, or per- 
vert. It implies a turning out or the 
way by the application of force. Here 
the meaning is, that they apply those 
portions of the Bible to a purpose for 
which they were never intended. It 
is doubtless true that this may occur. 
Men may abuse and pervert any thing 
that is good. But the way to prevent 
this is not to set up a pretended in- 
fallible interpreter. With all the per- 
versities arising from ignorance in the 
interpretation of the Bible ; in all the 
crude and weak and fancifal exposi- 
tions which could be found among 
those who have interpreted the Script- 
ures for themselves — and they are 
many— if they were all collected to- 
gether, there would not be found so 
many adapted to corrupt and ruin 
the soul as have come ft>om the inter- 
pretations attempted to be palmed 
upon the world by the one Church 
that claims to be the infallible ex- 
pounder of the Word of God — the 
Roman Catholic. ^ As they do also 
the other Scriptures. This is an une- 
quivocal declaration of Peter that he 
regarded the writings of Paul as a 
part of the holy Scriptures, and of 
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in which are some things hard to 
be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction. 
17 Ye therefore, beloved, seeing 
e know these things before, beware 
est ye also, being led away with 

a Col. 1. 10. 
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conrse that he considered Paul as in- 
spired. The word "Scriptures." as 
used by a Jew, had a technical sig- 
nification — ^meaning the inspired writ- 
ings, atid was the common word which 
was applied to the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament As Peter uses 
this language, it implies that he re- 
garded the writing of Paul as on a 
level with the OldTestament ; and as 
fiir as the testimony of olie apostle 
can go to confirm the claim of anoth- 
er to inspiration, it proves that the 
writings of Paul are entitUd to a place 
in the sacred canon. It should be re- 
marked, also, that Peter evidently 
speaks here of the common estimate in 
which the writings of Paul were held. 
He addresses those to whom he wrote, 
not in such a way as to declare to 
them that the writings of Paul were 
to be regarded as a pan; of the inspired 
volume, but as if this were already 
known, and were an admitted point. 
1 Unto their own destruction. By em- 
bracing false doctrines. Error de- 
stroys the soul ; and it is very possi- 
ble for a man so to read the Bible as 
only to confirm himself in en-or. He 
may find i>as6ages which, by a per- 
verted interpretation, will seem to 
sustain his own views, and instead of 
embracing the truth, he may live al- 
ways under delusion, and perish at 
last. It is not to be inferred that ev- 
ery man who reads the Bible, or even 
every one who undertakes to be its 
public expounder, will certainly be 
saved. 

17. JSeeing thai ye know these things 
before. Being aware of this danger, 
and knowing that such results may 
follow. Men should read the Bible 
with the feeling that it Is possible that 
they may fall mto error, and be de- 
ceived at last. This apprehension 
will do much to make them diligent, 
candid, and prayerful, in studying the 
Word of God. t With the error of t?te 
wicked. Wicked men. Such as he 



the error of the wicked, fall from 
your own steadfastness. 

18 But grow •in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. To him 
* he glory, both now and forever. 
Amen. 

6 9 Tim. 4. 18. 



had referred to in chap, ii., who be- 
came public teachers of religion. 
TT FcUffrom your own steadfastness. 
Your firm adherence- to the truth. 
The particular danger here referred 
to is not that of fallmff from grace or 
from true religion, but from the fiim 
and settled principles of religious 
truth, into error. 

18. Bui grow in grace. Comp. Coli 
i. 10. Relis^on in general is often 
represented as grace^ since every part 
of it is the result of grace, or or un- 
merited favor; and to "^ow in grace" 
is to increase m that which constitutes 
true religion. Religion is as suscepti- 
ble of cultivation and of growth as any 
other virtue of the soul. It is feeble 
in its beginnings, like the grain of 
mustard seed, or like the germ or 
blade of a plant, and it increases as it 
is cultivated. There is no piety in the 
world which is not the result of cul- 
tivation, and which can not be meas- 
ured by the degree of care and atten- 
tion bestowed upon it. No one be- 
comes eminently pious, any more 
than one becomes eminently learned 
or rich, who does not intend to; anct 
ordinarily men, in religion, are what 
they design to be. They have about 
as much religion as they wish, and 
possess about the character which 
they intend to possess^ When men 
reach extraordinary elevations in re- 
li^on, like Baxter, Payson, and Ed- 
wards, they have gained only what 
they meant to gain ; and the gay and 
worldly professors of religion, who 
have little comfort and peace; have in 
&ct the character which they designed 
to have. If these things are so, then 
we may see the propriety of the in- 
junction "to grow in grace;" and 
then too we may see the reason why 
so feeble attainments are made in pi- 
ety by the great mass of those who 
profess religion. 1 A.nd in the knowh- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour JeSUs 
Christ. See Notes on John xvii. 3. 
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Comp. Notes on Col. i. 10. To know 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; to possess jnst 
views of his person, character, and 
work, is the snm and essence of the 
Christian religion ; and with this in- 
junction,therefore,the apostle appro- 
priately closes this Epistle. He who 
has a saving knowledge of Christ, has 
in fact all that is essential to his wel- 
fare in the life that is, and in that 
which is to come ; he who has not this 
knowledge, though he may be distin- 
guished m the learning of the schools, 
and may be profoundly skilled in the 



sciences, has in reality no knowledge 
that will avail him in the great mat- 
ters i>ertaining to his eternal welfare. 
% To him be glory, etc, Comp. Notes 
on Rom. xvi. 27; 2 Tim. iv. 18. With 
the desire that honor and glory should 
be rendered to the Redeemer, all the 
aspirations of true Christians appro- 
priately close. There is no wish more 
deeply cherished in their hearts 
than this ; there is nothing that will 
enter more into their worship in 
heaven. Compare Rev. i. 5, 6; v. 12, 
13. 
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NOTES, 

EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 

ON THE 

EPISTLES OF JOHN. 

By ALBEBT BARNES. 



THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OP JOHN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1.. The Authenticity of the Epistle. 

LiTTLB need be: said feqsecting the anthenticity of this Epistle, or the eyi- 
dence that it was writtien.by the apostle John. There are, in general, two 
sources of evidence in: regard to ancient writings : the external evidence, or 
that which may be derived from the testimony of other writers ; and the evi- 
dence which may be derived from some marks of the authorship in the writ- 
ing itself^ which is called the internal evidence. Both of these are remark- 
ably dear in regard to this Epistle. 

1. The external evidence. (1.)^^ ^^ quoted or referred to by the early 
Christian writers as the undoubted production of the apostle John. It is re- 
ferred to by Polycarp in the beginning of the second century; it is quoted 
by Papias, and also by Irenseus. Origeasays: ** John, besides the' Gospel 
and Revelation, has left us an Epistle of a few lines. Grant also a second, 
and a third, for all do not allow these to be genuine. " See Lardner, vi. , 275, 
and Lilcke, Einleit., i. Bionysius of Alexandria admitted the genuineness of 
John's First Epistle ; so also did Cyprian. All the three Epistles were re- 
ceived by Athanasius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, and by Epiphanius. Eusebius 
says: ''Besides his Gospel, his First Epistle is universally acknowledged by 
those of the present time, and by the ancients ; but the other two are con- 
tradicted." (2.) It is found in the old Syriac version, probably made in the 
first century, though the Second and Third Epistles are not there. (3.) The 
genuineness of the First Epistle was never extensively called in question, and 
it was never reckoned among the doubtful or disputed epistles. (4. ) It was 
rejected or doubted only by those who rejected his Gospel, and for the same 
reasons. Some small sects of those who were called ''heretics " rejected all 
the writings of John, because they conflicted with their peculiar views, but 
this was confined to a small number of persons, and never afiected the gen- 
eral belief of the Church. See Liicke, Einleit., p. 9 seq. 

2. There is strong internal evidence that the same person wrote this Epistle 
who was the author of the Gospel which bears the same name. The resem- 
blance in the mode of expression, and in the topics referred to, are numerous, 
and at the same time are not such as would be made by one who was attempt- 
ing to imitate the language of another. The allusions of this kind, moreover, 
are to what is peculiar in the Gospel of John, and not to what is common to 
that Gospel and the other three. There is nothing in the Epistle which would 
particularly remind us of the Gospel of Matthew or Mark or Luke, but it is 
impossible to read it and not be reminded constantly of the Gospel by John. 
Among those passages and expressions the following may be referred to : 
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EPISTLE. GOSPEL. 

Chapter i. 1 compared with Chapter i. 1, 4, 14. 

ii. 6 xiv. 23. 

ii. 6 XV. 4. 

iL 8; iii. 11 xiiL 34. 

iL 8, 10 .i. 5,9; xi. 10. 

ii. 13, 14 xvii. 3. ' 

. iii.l i. 12. 

iii. 2 xvii. 24. 

iii. 8 viii. 44. 

iii. 13 XV. 20. 

iv. 9 iii. 16. 

iv. 12 i. 18. 

v. 13 XX. 31. 

v. 14 xiv. 14, 

V. 20 xvii. 2. 

This langaage in the Epistle, as will he easily seen by a comparison, is such 
as the author of the Gospel by John would be likely to use if he wrote an 
epistle. The passages referred to are in his style ; they show that the mind 
of the author of both was turned to the same points, and those not such points 
as might be found in all writers, but such as indicated a peculiar mode of 
thinking. They are not such expressions as Matthew or Mark or Luke or 
Paul would have used in an epistle, but just such as we should expect from 
the writer of the Gospel of John. It must be clear to any one that either the 
author of the Gospel was also the author of this Epistle, or that the author of 
the Epistle meant to imitate the author of the Grospel, and to leave the im- 
pression that the apostle John was the author. But there are several things 
which make it clear that it is not a forgery, (a) The passages where the re- 
semblance is found are not exact quotations, and are not such as a man 
would make if he designed to imitate another. They are rather such as the 
same man would use if he were writing twice on the same subject, and should 
express himself the second time without intending to copy what he had said 
before. (6) If it had been an intentional fraud or forgery, there would have 
been some allusion to the name or authority of the author ; or, in other 
words, the author of the Epistle would have endeavored to sustain himself by 
some distinbt reference to the apostle, or to his authority, or to -his well-known 
characteristics as a teller of truth. See John xix. 35 ; xxi. 24. Comp. 3 
John 12. But nothing of the kind occurs in this Epistle. It is written with- 
out disclosing the name of the author, or the place where he lived, or the per- 
sons to whom it was addressed, and with no allusions to the Gospel, except 
such as show that the author thought in the same manner, and had the same 
things in his eye, and was intent on the same object. It is, throughout, the 
style and manner of one who felt that his method of expressing himself was 
so well understood that he did not need even to mention his own name ; as if, 
without any thing further, it would be apparent from the very Epistle itself 
who had written it, and what right he had to speak. But this would be a 
device too refined for forgery. It bears all the marks of sincerity and truth. 

§ 2. 77ie Time and Place of Writing the Epistle. 

Almost nothing is known of the time and place of writing the Epistle, and 
nearly all that is said on this point is mere conjecture. Some recent critics 
have supposed that it was in fact a part of the Gospel, though in some way it 
afterward became detached from it ; others that it was sent as an Epistle at 
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the same time with the Gospel, and to the same persons. Some have sup- 
posed that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and some long 
after, when John was very aged ; and these last suppose that they find evi- 
dences of the very advanced age of the author in the Epistle itself, in such 
characteristics as commonly mark the conversation and writings of an old 
man. An examination of these opinions may be found in LUcke, Einleit,y 
Kap. 2 ; and in Hug, Introd.^ p. 556 seq., p. 732 seq. 

There are very few marks of time in the Epistle, and none that can deter- 
mine the time of writing it with any degree of certainty. Nor is it of much 
importance that we should be able to determine it. The truths which it con- 
tains are in the main as applicable to one age as to another, though it can 
not be denied (see § 3) that the author had some prevailing foims of error in 
his eye. The only marks of time in the Epistle by which we can form any 
conjecture as to the period when it was written are the following : (1.) It 
was in what the author calls the last time {ioxarri &pa). Chap. ii. 18. From 
this expression it might perhaps be inferred by some that it was just before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or that the writer supposed that the end of the 
world was near. But nothing can be certainly determined from this ex- 
pression in regard to the exact period when the Epistle was written. This 
phrase, as used in the Scriptures, denotes no more than the last dispensation 
or economy of things — the dispensation under which the affairs of the world 
would be wound up, though that period might be in fact much longer than 
any one that had preceded it. See Notes on Isa. ii. 2 ; Acts ii. 17; Heb. 
i. 2. The object of the writer of this Epistle, in the passage referred to 
(chap. iL 1 8), is merely to show that the closing dispensation of the world 
had actually come ; that is, that there were certain things which it was 
known would mark that dispensation, which actually existed then, and by 
which it could be known that they were living under the last or closing pe- 
riod of the world. (2.) It is quite evident that the Epistle was composed 
after the Gospel by John was published. Of this no one can have any 
doubt who will compare the two together, or even the parallel passages re- 
ferred to above, § 1 . The Gospel is manifestly the original ; and it was evi- 
dently presumed by the writer of the Epistle that the Gospel was in the 
handsi^of those to whom he wrote. The statements there made are much 
more full ; the circumstances in which many of the peculiar doctrin A ad- 
verted to were first advanced are detailed ; and the writer of the Epistle 
clearly supposed that all that was necessary in order to an understanding of 
these doctrines was to state them in the briefest manner, and almost by mere 
allusion. On this point Lucke well remarks : ' ^ The more brief and condensed 
expression of the same sentiment by the same author, especially in regard to 
peculiarities of idea and language, is always the later one ; the more extend- 
ed statement, the unfolding of ^e idea, is an evidence of an earlier composi- 
tion." Einleit,^ p. 21 . Yet, while this is clear, it determines little or nothing 
about the time when the Epistle was written, for it is a matter of great uncer- 
tainty when the Gospel itself was composed. Wetstein supposes that it was 
soon after the ascension of the Saviour ; Dr. Lardner that it was about the 
year 68 ; and Mill and Le Clerc that it was about the year 97. In this un- 
certainty, therefore, nothing can be determined absolutely from this circum- 
stance in regard to the time of writing the Epistle. (3.) The only other note 
of time on which any reliance has been placed is the supposed fact that there 
were indications in the Epistle itself of the great age of the author, or evi- 
dences that he was an old man, and that consequently it was written near the 
close of the life of John. There is some evidence in the Epistle that it was 
written when the author was an old man, though none that he was in his dotage, 
as Eichhom and some others have maintained. The evidence that he was 
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eren an old man is not positive, but there is a certain air and manner in the 
Epistle — in its repetitions, in its want of exact order, and especially in the 
style in which he addresses those to whom he wrote, as little e/dldren — r&nna — 
(chap. ii. 1, 12, 28; iii. 7, 18; ir. 4; v. 21) — ^which would seem to be ap- 
propriate only to an aged man. Comp. Lttcke, Einleit, p. 28, 24, and Prof. 
Stuart in Hug's Introd., p. 732, 733. 

As little is known about the place where the Epistle was written as about 
the time. There are no local references in it ; no allusions to persons or 
opinions which can help us to determine where it was written. As Jc^m 
spent the latter part of his life^ however, in Ephesos and its vicinity, there is 
no impropriety in supposing that it was written there. Nothing in the in- 
terpretation of the Epistle depends on our being able to ascertain the place 
of its composition. Hug supposes that it was written in Patmos, and was 
sent as a letter accompanying his Grospel to the Church at Ephesus. Inirod., 
§ 69. LUcke supposes that it was a circular Epistle addressed to the 
churches in Asia Minor, and sent from Ephesus. JEinleit., p. 27. 

To whom the Epistle was written is also unknown. It bears no inscrip- 
tion, as many of the other Epistles of the New Testament do, and as even 
the second and third of John do, and there is no reference to any particular 
class of persons by which it can be determined for whom it was designed. 
Nor is it known why the name of the author was not attached to it, or 
why the persons for whom it was designed were not designated. All that 
can be determined on this subject from the Epistle itself is the following : 
(1.) It seems to have been addressed to no particular Church, but rather 
to have been of a circular character, designed for the churches in a region of 
country where certain dangerous opinions prevailed. (2.) The author pre- 
sumed that it would be known who wrote it, either by the style, by the senti- 
ments, by its resemblance to his other writings, or by the messenger who 
bore it, so that it was unnecessary to affix his name to it. (3.) It appears 
to have been so composed as to be adapted to any people where those errors 
prevailed ; and hence it was thought better to give it a general direction, 
that all might feel themselves to be addressed, than to designate any particu- 
lar place or Church. There is, indeed, an ancient tradition that it was writ- 
ten to the Parthians, Since the time of Augustinei this has been the lyiiform 
opiiiimi in the Latin Church. Venerable !Ssde remarks that ^* many of the 
ecclesiastical writers, among whom is St. Athanasius, testify that the First 
Epistle of John was written to the Parthians." Various conjectures have 
been made as to the origin of this opinion, and of the title which the Epistle 
bears in many of the Latin MSS. {ad Parthos)^ but none of them are satis- 
factory; No such title is found in the Epistle itself, nor is there any intima- 
tion in it to whom it was directed. Those who are disposed to examine the 
conjectures which have been made in regard to the ongin of the title may 
consult LUcke, £inleit.y p. 28 seq. No reason can be assigned why it should 
have been sent to the Parthians, nor is there any sufficient evidence to sup- 
pose that it was. 

§ 3. The Object of the Epistle, 

It is evident from the Epistle itself that there were some pi'evailing errors 
among those to whom it was written, and that one design of the writer was 
to counteract those errors. Yet very various opinions have been entertained in 
regard to the nature of the errors that were opposed, and the persons whom 
the writer had in his eye. Loeffler supposes that Jews and Judaizers are the 
persons opposed ; Semler, Tittman, Knapp, and Lange suppose that tliey 
were Judaizing ChHstians, and especially JSbionites, or apostate Christians ; 
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Michaelis, Kleaker, Paulas, and others, sappose that the Gnostics are refer- 
red to ; others, as Schmidt, LUcke, Vitringa, Bertholdt, Prof. Stuart, suppose 
that the Docetce was the sect that was principally intended. 

It is- impossible now to determine with accuracy to whom particularly the 
writer referred, nor could it be well done without a more accurate knowledge 
than we now have of the peculiarities of the errors which prevailed in the 
time of the author, and among the people to whom he wrote. All that we 
can learn on the subject that is certain is to be derived from the Epistle it- 
self, and there the intimations are few, but they are so clear that we may ob- 
tain some knowledge to guide us. 

1. The persons referred to had been professing Christians, and were now 
apostates from the faith. This is clear from chap. ii. 19. ** They went out 
from us, but they were not of us," etc. They had been members of the 
Church, but they had now become teachers of error. 

2. They were probably of the sect of the Docetce ; or, if that sect had not 
then formally sprung up^ and was not organized, they held the opinions 
which that sect afterward embraced. That sect was a branch of the great 
Gnostic family, and the peculiarity of the opinion which they held was that 
Christ was only in appearance and seemingly, but not in reality, a man ; that 
though'he seemed to converse, to eat, to suffer, and to die, yet this was mere- 
ly an appearance assumed by the Son of Grod for important purposes in re- 
gard to man. He had, according to this view, no real humanity; but, though 
the Son of Crod had actually appeared in the world, all this was only an as- 
sumed form for the purpose of a manifestation to men. The opinions of the 
Docetes are thus represented by Mr. Gibbon : **They denied the truth and 
authenticity of the Gospels, as far as they relate the conception of Mary, the 
birth of Christ, and the thirty years which preceded the first exercise of his 
ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the Jordan in the form of per- 
fect manhood ; but it was a form only, and not a substance ; a human figure 
created by the hand of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and actions of a 
man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends and ene- 
mies. Articulate sounds vibrated on the ears of his disciples ; but the image 
which was impressed on their optic nerve eluded the more stubborn evidence 
of the touch, and they enjoyed the spiritual, but not the corporeal presence 
of the Son of God. The rage of the Jews was idly wasted against an impas- 
sive phantom, and the mystic scenes of tho^passion and death, the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for 
the benefit of mankind." — Decline and Fall, voL iii., p. 245, ed. New York, 
1829. Comp. vol. i., p. 440. 

That these views began to prevail in the latter part of the first century 
there can be no reason to doubt, and there can be as little doubt that the au- 
thor of this Epistle had this doctrine in his eye, and that he deemed it to be of 
special importance in this Epistle, as he had done in his Gospel, to show that 
the Son of God had actually come in the flesh; that he was truly and proper- 
ly a man ; that he lived and died in reality, and not in appearance only. 
Uence the allusion to these views in such passages as the following : ^'That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of 
the Word of life — that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you." 
Chap. L 1, 3. " Many fialse prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know 
we tiie spirit of God. Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is of God ; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is not of God ; and this is that spirit of Antichrist where- 
of ye have heard that it should come." Chap. iv. 1-^. Comp. vs. 9, 14, 15 ; 
T. 1, 6, 10, 11, 12. John had written his Gospel to show that Jesus was the 
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Christ (chap. xx. 81) ; he had furnished ample proof that he was divine, or 
was equal with the Father (chap. i. 1-14), and sdso that he was trulj a man 
(chap. XV. 25-28) ; but still it seemed proper to furnish a more unequivocal 
statement that he had actually appeared in the fleshy not in appearance only, 
but in reality, and this purpose evidently was a leading design of this Epistle. 

The main scope of the Epistle the author has himself stated in chap. v. 1 3 : 
*< These things have I written unto you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God ; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe 
on the name of the Son of God ;" that is, that you may have just views of 
him, and exercise an intelligent*faith. 

In connection with this general design, and keeping in view the errors to 
which they to whom the Epistle was written were exposed, there are two 
leading trains of thought, though often intermingled, in the Epistle, (a) The 
author treats of the doctrine that Jesus is the Christ ; and (6) of the impor- 
tance of love as an evidence of being united to him, or of being true Christians. 
Both these things are characteristic of John ; they agree with the design for 
which he wrote his Gospel, and they are in accordance with his pecuSarity 
of mind as **the beloved disciple" — the disciple whose heart was full of love, 
and who made religion consist so much in love. ' 

The main characteristics of this Epistle are these : (1.) It is full of love. 
The writer dwells on it ; places it in a variety of attitudes ; enforces the duty 
of loving one another by a great variety of considerations, and shows that it 
is essential to the very nature of religion. (2.) The Epistle abounds with 
statements on the evidences of piety, or the characteristics of true religion. 
The author seems to have felt that those to whom he wrote were in danger 
of embracing false notions of religion, and of being seduced by the abettors 
of error. He is therefore careful to lay down the characteristics of real piety, 
and to show in what it essentially consists. A large part of the Epistle is 
occupied with this, and there is perhaps no portion of the New Testament 
which one could study to more advantage who is desirous of ascertaining 
whether he himself is a true Christian. An anxious inquirer, a man who 
wishes to know what true religion is, could be directed to no portion of the 
New Testament where he would more readily find the instruction that he 
needs, than to this portion of the writings of the aged and experienced dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. A true Christian can find nowhere else a more 
clear statement of the natuie oS his religion, and of the evidences of real 
piety, than in this Epistle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THAT which was from the " 
beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seeif * with 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

This short chapter embraces the 
following subjects : I. A strong affir- 
mation tiiat the Son of God, or the 
"Life," had appeared in the flesh. 
Ver. 1-3. The evidence of this, the 
writer says, was that he had seen him, 
heard him, handled him; that is, he 
had had all the evidence which could 
be furnished by the senses. His dec- 
laration on this point he repeats by 
putting the statement into a variety 
of forms, for he seems to re^rd it as 
essential to true religion. II. He says 
that he wrote to them, in order that 
they might have fellowship with him 
in the belief of this truth, and might 
imrtake of the joy which flows from 
the doctrine that the Son of God has 
actually come in the flesh. Vs. 3, 4. 
HI. He states that the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole message which 
he had to bring to them was ihat God 
is light, and that if we profess to have 
fellowship with him we must walk in 
the light. Ver. 5-10. (a) In God is no 
darkness, no impurity, no sin. Ver. 
5. (b) If we are in darkness, if we are 
ignorant and sinful, it proves that we 
can not have any fellowship with 
him. Ver. 6. (c) If we walk in the 
lieht as he is in the light ; if we par- 
take of his character and spirit, then 
we shall have fellowship one with an- 
other, and we mav belieye that the 
blood of Christ will cleanse us from 
all sin. Ver. 7. (d) We are to guard 
ourselves from one point of danger. 
\Ye are not to allow ourselves to feel 
that we have no sin. We are to bear 
with us the constant recollection that 
we are sinners, and are to i)ennit that 
fact to produce its proper impression 
on our minds. Vs. 8, 10. (c) Yet we 
are not to be desponding though we 



our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have* han- 
dled, of the Word of life ; 
2 (For the Life was manifested, 

e Luke 84. 39. 



do feel this, but are to remember that 
if we will truly confess our sins he 
will be found faithful to his promises, 
and just to the general arrangements 
of grace by which our sins may be 
forgiven. Ver. 9. 

1. ThcU which was from the beginning. 
There can be no doubt that the refer- 
ence here is to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
or the "Word'' that was made flesh. 
See Notes on John i. 1. This is such 
language as John would use respect- 
ing him, and indeed the phrase *' the 
beginning,"*' as applicable to the Lord 
Jesus, is peculiar to John in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, and the 
language here may be regarded as 
one proof that this Epistle was writ- 
ten b^ him, for it is just such an ex- 
pression as he would use, but not 
such as one would be likely to adopt 
who should attempt to palm off his 
own writings as those of John. One 
who should have attempted that 
would have been likely to introduce 
the name John in the beginning of tlie 
Epi6tle,or in some way to have claimed 
his authority. The apostle, in speak- 
ing of *^that which was from the be- 
ginning," uses a word in the neuter 
f:ender instead of the masculine (S). 
t is not to be supposed, I think, that 
he meant to apply this term directly 
to the Son of God, for if he had ho 
would have used the masculine pro- 
noun ; but though he had the Son of 
God in view, and meant to make a 
strong affirmation respecting him, 
yet the particular thing here referred 
to was this: whatever there was re- 
specting that incarnate Saviour that 
furnished testimonjr to any of the 
senses, or that pertained to his char- 
acter and doctrine, he had borne wit- 
ness to. He was looking rather at 
the evidence that he was incarnate — 
at the proofs that he was manifested ; 
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and he says that those proofs had 
been sabjceted to the trial of the 
senses, and he had borne witness to 
them, and now did it again. This is 
what is referred to, it seems to me, by 
the phrase "that which" (o). The 
sense may be this : *' Whatever there 
was respecting the Word of life, or 
him who is the living Word, the in- 
carnate Son of God, from the very be- 
ginning, from the time when he was 
lirst manifested in the flesh; what- 
ever there was respecting his exalted 
nature, his dignity, his character, that 
conld be subjected to the testimony 
of the senses, to be the object of 
Bight, or hearing, or touch, that I was 
permitted to see, and that I declare 
to you respecting him." John claims 
to be a competent witness in refer- 
ence to every thing which occurred 
as a manifestation of what the Son of 
God was. If this be the correct in- 
terpretation, then the phrase "from 
the beginning" (dir' ipx^^) does not 
liere refer to his eternity, or his being 
in the beginning of all things, as the 
phrase "m the beginning " (ij; ipxv) 
does in John i. 1; but rather means 
from the very commencement of his 
manifestation as the Son of God — ^the 
very first indications on earth of what 
he was as the Messiah. When the 
writer says (ver. 3) that he "declares" 
this to them, it seems to mo that he 
has not reference merely to what he 
tBoidd say in this Epistle, for he does 
not go extensively into it here, but 
that ne supposes that they had his- 
Gospel in their possession, and that 
he also means to refer to that, or pre- 
sumes that they were familiar with 
the testimony which he had borne in 
that Gospel respecting the evidence 
that the "Word was made flesh." 
Many have indeed supposed that this 
Epistle accompanied the Gospel when 
it was published, and was either a 
part of it that became subsequently 
detached from it, or was a letter that 
accompanied it. See Hug, Jntrod., P. 
II. , § 68. There is, it seems to me, no 
certain evidence of that ; but no one 
can doubt that he supposed that those 
to whom he wrote had access to that 
Gospel, and that he refers here to the 
testmiony which he had borne in 
that respecting the incarnate Word. 
H Which toe 7uwe heard. John was 
with the Saviour through the whole 
of his ministry, and he nas recorded 
more that the Saviour said than ei- 



ther of the other Evangelists. It is on 
what he said of himself that he grounds 
much of the evidence that he was the 
Son of God. 1 Which toe have seen 
with our eyes. That is, pertaining to 
his person, and to what he did. "I 
have seen him ; I have seen what he 
was as a man; I have seen how he 
appeared on earth; and I have seen 
whatever there was In his works to 
indicate his character and origin." 
John professes here to have seen 
enough In this respect to furnish evi- 
dence that he was the Son of God. 
It is not hearsay on which he relies, 
but he had the testimony of his own 
eyes in the case. Comp. Notes on 2 
Pet. i. 16. IF Which we have looked 
upon. The word here used seems de- 
signed to be more emphatic or inten- 
sive than the one before occurring. 
He had just said that he had " seen 
him with his eyes," but he evidently 
designs to include an idea In this 
word which would Imply something 
more than mere beholding or seeing. 
The additional idea which Is couched 
In this word seems to be that of desire 
OT pleasure ; that is, that he had looked 
on him wiUi desire or satisfaction, or 
with the pleasure with which one be- 
holds a beloved object. Comp. Matt, 
xl. 7; Luke vll. 24; John i. 14; x. 45. 
See Rob., Lex, There was an Intense 
and earnest gaze, as when we behold 
one whom we have desired to see, or 
when one goes out purposely to look 
on an object. The evidences of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God had 
been subjected to such an Intense and 
earnest gaze. 1 And our hands have 
handled. That is, the evidence that 
he was a man was subjected to the 
sense of touch. It was not merely 
that he had been seen by the eye, for 
then it might be pretended that this 
was a mere appearance assumed with- 
out reality, or that what occurred 
might have been a mere optical illu- 
sion; but the evidence that he ap- 
peared In the flesh was subjected to 
more senses that one—to the fact that 
his voice was heard ; that he was seen 
with the eyes ; that the most intense 
scrutiny had been employed; and, 
lastly, that hehad been actually ^ouc^^cJ 
and handled^ showing that it could 
not have been a mere appearance — an 
assumed form— but that it was a real- 
ity. This kind of proof that the Son 
of God had appeared in thejles?ij or 
that he was truly and properly a man^ 
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and we have seen it, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that 
eternal Life,* which was with the 



a John 17. 3. 




is repeatedly referred to in the New 
Testament. Luke xxi v. 39: ** Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I my- 
self; handle lae and see ; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have." Comp. John xx. 25-27. There 
is manifest allusion here to the opin- 
ion which early prevailed, which was 
held by the JjioceteSy that the Son of 
God did not truly and really become 
a man, but that there was only an 
appearance assumed, or that he seemed 
to be a man. See the In trod., § 3. 
It was, evidently, with reference to 
this opinion that the apostle dwells 
on this point, and repeats the idea so 
much, and shows by a reference to all 
the senses which could take any cog- 
nizance in the case that he was truly 
and properly a man. The amount of 
it is, that we have the same evidence 
that he was properly a man which we 
can have in the case of any other hu- 
man being: the evidence on which 
we constantly act, and in which we 
can not believe that our senses de- 
ceive us. t Of the Wcxt'd of life. Re- 
specting, or pertaining to, the Word 
of life. " That is, whatever there was- 
X>ertainlne to the Word of life which 
was manifested from the beginning in 
his speech and actions, of which the 
senses could take cognizance, and 
which would furnish the evidence 
that he was truly incarnate, that we 
have declared unto you.'* The 
phrase "the Word of life^' means the 
Word in which life resided, or which 
was the source and fountain of life. 
See Notes on John i. 1, 3. The refer- 
ence is undoubtedly to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. 

2. For the Life was manifested. Was 
made manifest or visible unto us. 
He who was the Life was made known 
to men by the incarnation. He ap- 
peared amonff men so that they could 
see him and hear him. Though orig- 
inally with God, and dwelling with 
him (John i. 1, 2), yet he came forth 
and appeared among men. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. i. 3; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
He Is the great source of all life, and 
he appeared on the earth, and we had 
an opportunity of seeing and know- 
tag what he was. ^ And we have seen 
it. This repetition, or turning over 



Father, and was manifested unto 
us;) 
3 That which we have seen and 



the thought, is designed to express 
the idea with emphasis, and is m«ch 
in the manner of John. See John i. 
1-3. He is particularly desirous of 
impressing on them the idea that he 
had been a personal witness of what 
the Saviour was, having had every 
opportunity of knowing It from long 
and familiar intercourse with him. 
Tf And hear witness. We testify in re- 

fard to it. John was satisfied that 
is own character was such that cred- 
it would be given to what he said. 
He felt that he was known to be a 
man of truth, and hence he never 
doubts that faith would be put in all 
his statements. See John xix. 35; 
xxi. 24 ; Rev. i. 2, 3 ; 3 John 12. 1 And 
show unto yoH that eternal Life. That 
is, we declare unto you what that Life 
was — ^what was the nature and rank 
of him who was the Life, and how he 
appeared when on earth. He here 
attributes eternity to the Son of God — 
implying that he had always been 
with the Father. If Which was with 
the Father. Always before the mani- 
festation on the earth. See John i. 1 : 
"The Word was with God." This 
passage demonstrates the pre-exist- 
ence of the Son of God, and proves 
that he was eternal. Before he was 
manifested on earth he had an exist- 
ence to which the word Life could 
be applied, and that was eternal. He 
is the Author of eternal life to us. 
IF And was manifested unto us. In the 
flesh; as a man. He who was the 
Life appeared unto men. The idea of 
John evidently is, (1) That the being 
here referred to was forever with God; 
(2.) That it was proper before the in- 
carnation that the word Life should 
be given to him as descriptive of his 
nature ; (3. ) That there was a mani- 
festation of him who was thus called 
Life on earth; that ho appeared 
among men ; that he had a real exist- 
ence here, and not a merely assymed 
appearance; and (4) That the true 
characteristics of this incarnate being 
could be borne testimony to by those 
who had seen him, and who had been 
long with him. This second verse 
should be regarded as a parenthesis. 

3. Tliat which we have seen and fieard 
declare we wito you. We announce it, 
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or make it known nnto you— referring 
eitlier to wliat he proposes to say iu 
this Epistle, or more probably em- 
bracing all that he had written re- 
specting him, and supposingthat his 
Gospel was in their hands. He means 
to call their attention to aU the testi- 
mony which he had borne on the sub- 
ject, in order to counteract the errors 
which began to prevail. H ThcU ye 
may havejellowship with us. With us 
the apostles; with us who actually 
saw him and conversed with him. 
That is, he wished that they might 
have the same belief, the same hope, 
and the same joy which he himself had, 
arising from the fact that the Son of 
God had become incarnate, and had 
appeared among men. To ** have fel- 
lowship" means to have any thing 
in common with others; to partake 
of it; to share it with them (see Notes 
on Acts IL 42) ; and the idea here is, 
that the apostle wished that they 
might share with him all the peace 
and happiness which resulted from 
the fact that the Son of God had ap- 
peared in human form in behalf of 
men. The object of the apostle in 
what he wrote was that they might 
have the same views of the Saviour 
which he had, and partake of the 
same hope and joy. This is the true 
n o tion of fellowship in religion. 1[ And 
ttrtdy our fellowship is with the Father. 
With God the Father. That is, there 
was something in common with him 
and God ; something of which he and 
God partook together, and which they 
shared. This can not, of course, mean 
that his nature was the same as that 
of God, or that in aU things he shared 
with God, or that in any thing was he 
equal with God; but it means that 
he partook, in some respects, of the 
feelings, the views, the aims, the joys 
which God has. There was a union 
in feeling, in affection, in desire, and 
in plan, and this was to him a source 
of joy. He had an attachment to the 
same things, loved the same truth, 
desired the same objects, and was en- 
gaged in the same work ; and the con- 
sciousness of this, and the joy which 
attended it, is what is meant by fel- 
lowship. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 
16; 2 Cor. xii. 14. The fellowship 
which Christians have with God re- 
lates to the following points: (1.) 
Attachment to the same truths and 
the same objects ; love for the same 
principles and the same beings. (3.) 



The same kind of happiness, though 
not in the same degree. The happi- 
ness of God is found in holiness, truth, 
purity, justice, mercy, benevolence. 
The happiness of the Christian is of 
the same kind that God has; the 
same kind that angels have; the 
same kind that he will himself have 
in heaven—for the joy of heaven is 
only that which the Christian has 
now, expanded to the utmost capaci- 
ty of the soul, freed from all that now 
interferes with it, and prolonged to 
eternity. (3.) Employment, or co- 
operation with God. There is a 
sphere in which God works alone, 
and in which we can have no co-op- 
eration, no fellowship with him. In 
the work of creation ; in upholding 
all things; in. the government of the 
universe ; in the transmission of light 
from world to world j In the return 
of the seasons, the rismg and setting 
of the sun, the storms, the tides, the 
flight of the comet, we can have no 
joint agency, no co-operation with 
him. There God works alone. But 
there is also a lare;e sphere in which 
he admits us graciously to a co-oper- 
ation with him, and in which, unless 
we work, his agency will not be put 
forth. This is seen when the farmer 
sows his grain; when the surgeon 
binds up a wound ; when we take 
the medicine which God has appoint- 
ed as a means of restoration to health. 
So in the moral world. In our efforts 
to save our own souls and the souls 
of others, God graciously works with 
us, and unless toe work, the object is 
not accomplished. This co-operation 
is referred to in such passages as 
these: **Wo are laborers together 
(a-uvspyoi) with God," 1 Cor. iii. 9. 
" The Lord working vnth them,^^ Mark 
xvL 20. "We then as workers to- 
gether with him," 2 Cor. vi. 1. "That 
we might be fellow-helpers to the 
truth,'* 3 John 8. In all such cases, 
while the eifflciency is of God— alike 
in exciting us to effort, and in crown- 
ing the effort with success— it is still 
true that if <mr efforts are not put 
forth the work will not be done. In 
this department God would not work 
by himself alone ; he would not se- 
cure the result by miracle. (4.) We 
have fellowship with God by direct 
communign with him, in prayer, in 
meditation, and in the ordinances of 
religion. Of this all true Christians 
arc sensible, and this constitutes no 
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heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with 
us: and truly our fellowship • is 
with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 



a John 17. 91. 



small part of their peculiar joy. The 
nature of this, and the happiness re- 
sulting from it, is much of the same 
nature as the communion of friend 
with friend — of one mind with anoth- 
er kindred mind — that to which we 
owe no small part of our happiness 
in this world. (5.) The Christian will 
have fellowship with his God and 
Saviour in the triumphs of the latter 
day, when the scenes of the judgment 
shall occur, and when the Redeemer 
shall reappear that he may be ad- 
mired and adored by assembled worlds. 
Comp. Notes on » Thess. i. 10. See 
also Matt. xix. 28 ; Rev. lii. 21. t And 
with his Son Jenu Christ That is, in 
like manner there is much which we 
have in common with the Saviour—in 
character, in feeling, in desire, in spir- 
it, in plan. There is a union with him 
in these things, and . the conscious- 
ness of this gives peace and joy. 

4^ And these things write we unto you. 
These things respecting him who was 
manifested in the flesh, and respect- 
ingthe results which flow from that. 
IT That our joy may be full. This is al- 
most the same language which the 
Saviour used when addressing his dis- 
ciples as he was about to leave them 
(John XV. 11), and there can be little 
doubt that John had that declaration 
in remembrance when he uttered this 
remark. See Notes on that passage. 
The sense here is, that full and clear 
views of the Lord Jesus, and the fel- 
lowship with him and with each oth- 
er which would follow from that, 
would be a source of happiness. Their 
joy would be complete if they had 
that, for their real happiness was to 
be found in their Saviour. The best 
editions of the Greek Testament now, 
Instead of the common reading ^'^our 
joy,'* read "yowr joy." 

5. This then is the message which we 
have heard of him. This is the sub- 
stance of the announcement (tirayyt- 
\ia) which we have received of him, 
or which he made to us. The message 
here refers to what he communicated 
as the sum of the revelation which he 
made to man. The phrase ** of him * ' 



4 And these things write- we 
unto you, that* our joy may be 
full. 

5 This then is the message which 
we have heard of him, and declare 
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(air* &vTov) does not mean respecting 
him^ or about him^ hut from him; that 
is, this is what we received from his 
preaching; from all that he said. The 
peculiarity, the substance of all that 
he said, may be summed up in the 
declaration that God is light, and in 
the consequences which wllow from 
this doctrine. He came as the mes- 
senger of him who is Light ; he came 
to inculcate and defend the truths 
which flow from that central doctrine, 
in regard to sin, to the danger and 
duty of man, to the way of recovery, 
and to the rules by which men ought 
to live, t That God is light. Light, 
in the Scriptures, is the emblem of 
purity, truth, knowledge, prosperity, 
and happiness, as darkness is of the 
opposite. John here says that " God 
isogfW** (<^w«) — not the light, or a 
light, but light itself; that is, he is him- 
self all light, and is the source and 
fountain of light in all worlds. He is 
perfectly pure, without any admixt- 
ure of sin. He has all knowledge, 
with no admixture of ig^noranco on 
any subject. He is infinitely happy, 
with nothing to make him miserable. 
He is infinitely true, never stating or 
countenancing error; he is blessed in 
all his ways, never knowing the dark- 
ness of disappointment and adversity. 
Comp. Notes on James i. 17; John i. 
4, 5; 1 Tim. vt: 16. 1 And in him is 
no darkness at all. This language is 
much in the manner of John, not only 
affirming that a thin^ is so, but guard- 
ing it so that no mistake could pos- 
sibly be made as to what he meant. 
Comp. John i. 1-3. The expression 
here is designed to affirm that God is 
absolutely perfect ; that there is noth- 
ing in him which is in any way im- 
perfect, or which would dim or mar 
the pure splendor of his character — 
not even as much as the smallest spot 
would on the sun. The language is 
probably designed to guard the mind 
from an error to which it is ^rone — 
that of chai^ng God with being the 
author of the sin and misery which 
exist on the earth; and the apostle 
evidently intends to teach that what- 
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unto you, that Qod is light, * and 
in him is no darkness at all. 
6 If we say that we have fel- 
lowship with him, and walk in 

« John 1.4,9. lTii|i.6.ie. 



eyer is ihe souroe of sin and misery, 
U is not in any sense to be charged 
on God. This doctrine that God & a 
pure Light, John lays down as the 
substance of all that he had to teach ; 
of all that he had learned from him 
who was made flesh. It is, in fact, 
the fountain of all just views of truth 
on the subject of religion, and all 
proper views of religion take their or- 
^n from this. 

Q.Ifwe My that we havefeUotMhip wUh 
him. If we reckon ourselves among 
his CHends, or, in other words, if we 
profess to bo like him ; for a profes- 
sion of religion involves the idea of 
having fellowship with God (comp. 
Notes on ver. 3), and he who professes 
that should be like him. If And toalk 
in darkness. Live in sin and error. To 
*'walk in darkness" now commonly 
denotes to be in doubt about our re- 
ligious state, in contradistinction from 
living in the enjoyment of religion. 
That is not, however, probably the 
whole idea here. The leading thought 
is, that if we live in sin. It u a proof 
that our profession of religion is false. 
Desirable as it is to have the comforts 
of religion, yet it is not always true 
that, they who do not are not true 
Christians, nor is it true by any means 
that they intend to deceive ttie world. 
1 We lie. We are false professors ; we 
are deceived if we think that we can 
have fellowship with God and yet live 
in the practice of sin. As Grod is pure, 
so must we be, if we would be his 
friends. This does not mean neces- 
sarily that they meant to deceive, but 
that there was an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between a life of sin and 
fellowship with God. ^And do not 
the truth. Do not act truly. The pro- 
fession is a false one. Comp. Notes 
on John iii. 22. To do the truth is to 
act in accordance with truth, and the 
expression here means that such a 
one could not be a Christian. And 
yet, how many there are who are liv- 
ing in known sin who profess to be 
Christians! How many there are 
whose minds are dark on the whole 
subject of religion — ^who have never 
known any thing of the real peace 



darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth: 
7 But if we walk » in the li^t, 
as he is in the light, we have fel- 
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and joy which it imparts — ^who never- 
theless entertain the belief that tb^ 
are the friends of God, and are gomg 
to heaven ! They trust in a name, in 
forms, in conformity to external rites, 
and have never known any thing of 
the internal peace and purity which 
religion impms, and in met have nev- 
er had any true fellowship with that 
God who is light, and in whom there 
is no darkness at alL Beligion is 
light ; religion is peace, purity, joy ; 
and though there are cases where for 
a time a true Christian may be left to 
darkness, and have no spiritual joy, 
and be in doubt about his salvation, 
yet still it is a great truth that unless 
we know by personal experience what 
it is to walk habitually in the light, 
to have the comforts of reli^on, and 
to experience in our own souls the 
influences which make the heart pure, 
and which bdng us into jconformity 
to the God who is light, we can have 
no true ^iety. All else is but a name, 
which will not avail us on the final 
day. 

7. JSitt if we waJk in the light, Comp. 
Notes on ver. 5. Walking in the light 
may include the three following 
things : (1.) Leading lives of holiness 
and purity ; that is, the Christian must 
be characteristically a holy man, a 
light in the world by his example ; 
(2.) Walking in the truth ; that is, em- 
bracing the truth in opposition to all 
error of heathenism and infidelity, and 
having clear, spiritual views of truth, 
such as the unrenewed never have 
(see 2 Cor. iv. -6; 1 Cor. ii. &-15 ; Eph. 
i. 18); ^3.) Enjoying the comforts of 
religion ; that is, having the joy which 
religion is fitted to impart, and which 
it does impart to its true frien ds. Psa. 
xciv. 19; Isa. IviL 8; 2 Cor. i.3; xui. 
11. Compare Notes on John xiL 85. 
^ As he is in the light. In the same 
kind of light that he has. The meas- 
ure of light which we may have is not 
the same in degree^ but it is of the same 
kind. The true Christian in his char- 
acter and feelings resembles God. 
T[ We have fdlowship one with another. 
As we all partake of his feelings and 
views, we shall resemble each other. 
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lowship one with another, and the 
blood • of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 

a Eph. 1. 7. Heb. 9. 14. 1 Pet. 1. 19. Rev. 1. 5. 



LoYhig the same God, embracing the 
same views of religion^ and living for 
the same ends, we shall of coarse have 
much that is common to ns all, and 
thus shall have fellowship with each 
other. ^ And the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son deanseth us from all sin. See 
the sentiment here expressed fiilly 
explained in the Notes on Heb. ix* 14. 
When it is said that his blood cleanses 
us from all sin, the expression must 
mean one of two things — either that 
it is through that blood that all past 
sin is forgiven, or that that blood will 
ultimately puriiy us from all trans- 
gression, and make us perfectly holy. 
The general meaning is plain that, in 
regard to any and every sin of which 
we may be conscious, there is efficacy 
in that blood to remove it, and to make 
us wholly pure. There is no stain 
made by sin so deep that the blood of 
Christ can not take it entirely away 
from the soul. The connection here, 
or the reason why this is introduced 
here, seems to be this : The apostle is 
stating the substance of the message 
which he had received. Ver. 5. The 
first or leading part of it was that 
God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness, and that his religion ^requires 
that all his friends should resemble 
him by their walking in the light. 
Another, and a material part of the 
same message, was that provision was 
made in his religion for cleansing the 
soul from sin, and making it like God. 
No system of religion mtended for 
man could be adapted to his condi- 
tion which did not contain this pro- 
vision, and this did contain it in the 
most full and ample- manner. Of 
course, however, it is meant that that 
blood cleanses from all sin only on 
the conditions on which its efficacy 
can be made available to man— by re- 
pentance for the past, and by a cor- 
dial reception of the Saviour through 
faith. 

8. ^ to0 say that toe have no sin. It is 
not improbable that the apostle here 
makes allusion to some error which 
was then beginning to prevail in the 
Church. Some have supposed that 
the allusion is to the sect of the Ni- 
colaitanes, and to the views which 
they maintained, particularly that 



8 If we say that we have no sin, 
*we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. 

b 1 Kings 8. 46. Job 86. 4. Ecclea. 7. 90. Jftmes 3. 9. 



nothing was forbidden to the children 
of God under the Gospel, and that in 
the freedom conferred on Christians 
they were at liberty to do what ^ey 

f leased. See Notes on Rev. ii. 6, 15. 
t is not certain, however, that the 
allusion is to them, and it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that there is refer- 
ence to any particular 6ect*that ex- 
isted at that time. The object of the 
apostle is to show, that it is implied 
in the very nature of the Gospel Uiat 
we are sinners, and that if, on any 
pretense, we denied that fact, we ut- 
terly deceived ourselves. In all ages 
there have been those who have at- 
tempted, on some pretense, to justify 
their conduct; who have felt that 
they did not need a Saviour; who 
have maintained that they had a right 
to do what they pleased ; or who, on 
pretense of being perfectly sanctified, 
have affirmed that they were able to 
live without the commission of sin. 
To meet these, and all similar cases, 
the apostle affirms that it is a great 
elementary truth, which on no pre- 
tense is to be denied, that we are all 
sinners. We are at all times and in 
all circumstances to admit the pain- 
ful and humiliating truth that we are 
transgressors of the law of God, and 
that we need, even in our best serv- 
ices, the cleansing of the blood of Je- 
sus Christ. The fair interpretation 
of the declaration here will apply not 
only to those who maintain that they 
have not been guilty of sin in the past, 
but also to those who profess to have 
become periectly sanctified, and to 
live without sin. In any and every 
way, if we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves. Comp. Notes 
on James iii. 2. ^ We deceive ourselves. 
We have wrong views about our char- 
acter. This does not mean that the 
self-deception is willful, but that it in 
fact exists. No man knows himself 
who supposes that in all respects Ue 
is perfectly pure. 1 And the truth is 
not in us. On this subject A man 
who should maintain that he had nev- 
er committed sin could have no just 
views of the truth in regard to him- 
self, and would show that ho was in 
utter error. In like manner, accord- 
ing to the obvious interpretation of 
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9 If we confess • our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse^ us from all 
unrighteousness. 

a Job 33. ST, S8. PM.8S.5. Pror.SS.lS. 



this passa&^c, he who maintaiDS that 
he is wholly sanctified^ and lives with- 
out any bid, shows that he is deceived 
in regard to himself, and that the 
truth, in this respect, is not in him. 
He mav hold the truth oo other sub- 
jects, bvt he does not on this. The 
very nature of the Christian religion 
supposes that we feel ourselves to be 
sinnere, and that we should be ever 
ready to acknowledge it. A man who 
claims that he is absolutely perfect^ 
that he is holy as God is holy, must 
know little of his own heart. Who, 
after all his reasoning on the subject, 
would dare to go out under the open 
heaven at midnight, and lift up his 
hands and his eyes toward the stars, 
and say that he had no sin to confess 
— that he was as pure as the God that 
made those stars? Comp. Notes on 
Job XXV. 8-6. 

9. If we confess our sins. Pardon, in 
the Scriptures, always supposes that 
there is confession, and there is no 
promise that it will be imparted un- 
less a full acknowledgment of guilt 
has been made. Comp. rsa. 11. ; xxxli.; 
Luke XV. 18, sea.; vii. 41, seq.; Pro v. 
xxvlll. 13. t He is faithful. To his 
promises. He will do what he has 
assured us he will do in remitting our 
sins. 1 And just to forgive us our sins. 
The word jiist here can not be used 
in a strict and proper sense, since the 
forgiveness of sins Is never an act of 
jtisticey but is an act of mercy. If It 
were an act of justice, it could be de- 
manded or enforced, and that is the 
same as to say that it is not forgive- 
ness, for in that case there could have 
been no sin to be pardoned. But the 
word just Is often used in a lareer 
sense, as denoting upright, equitable, 
acting properly In the circumstances 
of the case, etc. Compare Notes on 
Matt. I. 19. Here the word may be 
used in one of the following senses : 
(1.) Either as referring to his general 
excellence of character, or his dispo- 
sition to do what is proper ; that is, 
he is one who will act in every way 
as becomes God ; or (2) that he will 
be just In the sense Ihat he will be 
true to his promises ; or that, since he 



10 If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar, and 
his word is not in us. 
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has promised to pardon sinners, he 
will be found faithfully to adhere to 
those engagements; or x>erhaps (8) 
that he will be just to his Son in the 
covenant of redemption, since, now 
that an atonement has been made by 
him, and a way has been opened 
through his sufiierlngs by which God 
can consistently pardon, and with a 
view and an understanding that he 
might and would pardon. It would be 
an act of injustice to him if he did not 
pardon those who believe in him. 
Viewed in either aspect, we may have 
the fullest assurance that God Is ready 
to pardon us If we exercise true re- 
pentance and faith. No one can come 
to God without finding him ready to 
do all that Is appropnate for a God 
to do In pardoning transgressors ; no 
one who will not. In fact, receive for- 
giveness If he repent, and believe, 
and make confession; no one who 
win not find that God is just to his 
Son In the covenant of redemption, 
In pardoning and saving all who put 
their trust lu the merits of his sacri- 
fice. If And to cleanse us from all tm- 
Hghteonmess. By forgiving all that Is 
past, treating us as if we wei-e right- 
eous, and ultimately by removing all 
the stains of guilt from the soul. 

10. If toe say that we have not sinned. 
In times that are past. Some per- 
haps might be disposed to say this, 
and as the apostle is careful to guard 
ever}' point, he here states that If a 
man should take the ground that his 
past life had been wholly upright, it 
would prove that he had no true re- 
ligion. The statement here respect- 
ing thepas^ seems to prove that when, 
In ver. 8, he refers to the present — 
** If we say we have no sin" — he meant 
to say that If a man should claim to 
be perfect, or to be wholly sanctified. 
It would demonstrate that he deceived 
himself; and the two statements go 
to prove that neither in reference to 
the past nor the present can any one 
lay claim to perfection. IT We make 
him a liar. Because he has every 
where aflarmed the depravity of all 
the race. See Notes on Kom. i., il.. III. 
On no point have his declarations 
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been more positive and uniform than 
on the fiu^t of the nniyersal sinfulness 
of man. Comp. Gen. vi. 11, 13 ; Job 
xiv. 4 ; XV. 16 ; Psa. xiv. 1, 2, 3 ; li. 5 ; 
Iviii. 3 ; Rom. iii. ^30 ; Gal. iii. 21. 
^ And his toord is not in us. His truth ; 
that is, we have no true religion. The 
whole system of Christianity is based 
on the met that man is a fallen being, 
and needs a Saviour; and unless a 
man admit that, of course he can not 
be a Christian. 

BEMABES. 

(1.) The importance of the doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. 
Vs. 1,3. On that doctrine the apostle 
lays ^reat stress ; he begins his Epis- 
tle with it ; he presents it in a great 
variety of lorms ; he dwells upon it 
as if he would not have it forgotten 
or misunderstood. It has all the im- 
portance which he attached to it. for 
(a) it is the most wonderful or all 
the events of which we have any 
knowledge ; (b) it is the most deeply 
connected wiih our welfare. 

(3.) The intense interest which true 
piety alwj^s takes in this doctrine. 
Vs. 1, 3. The feelings of John on the 
subject are substantially the feelin&^s 
of all true Christians. The world 
passes it by in unbelief, or as if it 
were of no importance ; but no true 
Christian can look at the fact that the 
Son of God became incarnate but 
with the deepest emotion. 

(S.) It is an object of ardent desire 
with true Christians that all others 
should share their joys. Vs. 3, 4. 
There is nothing selfish, narrow, or 
exclusive in true religion, but every 
sincere Christian who is happy de- 
sires that all others should be happy 
too. 

(4.) Wherever there is true fellow- 
ship with God, there is with all real 
Christians. Vs. 3, 4. There is but 
one Church, one family of God ; and 
as all Christians have fellowship with 
God, they must have with each other. 

(6.) Wherever there is true fellow- 
ship with Christians, there is with 
God himself. Vs. 3, 4. If we love 
his people, share their joys, labor 
with them in promoting his cause, 
and love the things which they love, 
we shall show that we love him. 
There is but one God, and one 
Church ; and if all the members love 
each other, they will lovo their com- 
mon God and Saviour. Evidence, 



therefore, that we love Christians 
becomes evidence that we love God. 

(6.) It is a great privilege to be a 
Christian. Vs. 3, 4. If we are Chris- 
tians, we are associated with (a) God 
the Father; (6) with his Son Jesus 
Christ ; (c) with all his redeemed on 
earth and in heaven ; (c2) with all holy 
angels. There is one bond of fellow- 
ship that unites all together; and 
what a privilege it is to oe united in 
the eternal bonds of friendship with 
all the holy minds in the universe ! 

(7.) If God is light (ver. 5), then all 
that occurs is reconcilable with the 
idea that he is worthy of confidence. 
What he docs may seem to be dark to 
us, but we majr be assured that it is 
all light with him. A cloud may come 
between us and the sun, but beyond 
the cloud the sun shines with un- 
dimmed splendor, and soon the cloud 
itself will pass away. At midnight it 
is dark to i», but it is not because the 
sun is shotn of his beams, or is extin- 

fuished. He wMl rise again upon our 
emisphere in the fullness of his glory, 
and all the darkness of the cloud and 
of midnight is reconcilable with the 
idea that the sun is a bright orb, and 
that in him is no darkness at all. So 
with God. We may be under a cloud 
of sorrow and of trouble, but above 
that the glory of God shines with 
splendor, and soon that cloud will 
pass away, and reveal him in the full- 
ness of his beauty and truth. Light, 
too. often shines on the "fringes" of 
that cloud itself, showing what is 
above and beyond. 

(8.) We should, therefore, at all 
times exercise a cheerful confidence 
in God. Ver. 5. Who supposes that 
the sun is never again to shine when 
the cloud passes over it, or when the 
shades of midnight have settled down 
upon the world ? We confide in that 
sun that it will shine again when the 
cloud has passed off, and when the 
shades of night have been driven away. 
So let us confide in God, for with more 
absolute certainty we shall yet see 
him to be light, for we shall come to 
a world -^ere there is no cloud. 

(9.) We may look cheerfully onward 
to heaven, ver. 5. There all is light. 
There we shall see God as he is. Well 
may we, then, bear with our darkness 
a little longer, for soon we shall be 
ushered into an abode where there is 
no need of the sun or the stars ; where 
there is no darkness, no night. 
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(10.) Religion is elevating in its nat- 
ure. Vs. 6, 7. It brings ns from a 
world of darl^ness to a world of light. 
It scatters ttie rays of liglit on a thou- 
sand dark subjects, and gives prom- 
ise that all that is now obscure will 
yet become clear as noonday. Wher- 
ever there is true religion the mind 
emerges more and more into light; 
the scales of ignorance and error pass 
away. 

(11.) There is no sin so great that it 
may not be removed by the blood of 
the atonement. Ver. 7, last clause. 
That blood has shown its efficacy in 
the pardon of all the great sinners 
who nave applied to it, and its efficacy 
is as great now as it was when it was 
applied to the first sinner that was 
saved. No one, therefore, however 
great his sins, need hesitate about 
applying to the blood of the cross, or 
fear that his sins are so great that 
they can not be taken awiqr. 

(12.) The Christian will yet be made 
wholly pure. Ver. 7, last clause. It 
is of the nature of that blood which 
the Redeemer shed that it ultimately 
cleanses the soul entirely from sin. 
The prospect before the true Chris- 
tian that he will become perfectly 
holy is absolute, and whatever else 
may befkll him, he is sure that he will 
yet be holy as God is holy. 

(13.) There is no use in attempting 
to conceal our offenses. Ver. 8. They 
are known, all known, to one Being, 
and they will at some future period 
all be disclosed. We can not hope to 
evade punishment by hiding them; 
we can not hope for impunity because 
we suppose they may be passed over 
as if unobserved. No man can escape 
on the presumption either that his 
sins are unknown or that they are 
unworthy of notice. 

(14.) It is manly to make confession 
when we have sinned. Vs. 9, 10. All 
the meanness was in doing the wron^, 
not in confessing it ; what we should 
be ashamed of is that we are guilty, 
not that confession is to be made. 
When a wrong has been done, there is 
no nobleness in trying to cgnceal it ; 
and as there is no nobleness in such 
an attempt, so there- could be no 
safety. 

(15.) Peace of mind, when wrong 
has been done, can be found only in 
confession. Vs. 9, 10. That is what 
nature prompts to when we have 
done wrong, if we would find peace. 



and that the religion of the Gospel 
demands. When a man has done 
wrong, the least that he can do is to 
make confession ; and when that is 
done, and the wrong is pardoned, all 
is done that can be to restore peace 
to the souL 

(16.) The ease of salvation. Ver. 9. 
What more easy terms of salvation 
could we desire than an acknowledg- 
ment of our sins ? No painful sacri- 
fice is demanded; no penance, pil- 
grimage, or voluntary scourging ; all 
that is required is that there should 
be an acknowledgment of sin at the 
foot of the cross, and if this is done 
with a true heart the offender will be 
saved. If a man is not wiUing to do 
this, why should he be saved r How 
can he be ? 

CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAFTEB. 

The svJbQects which are introduced 
into this chapter are the following : 

I. A statement of the apostle that 
the great object which he had in writ« 
ing to them was that they should not 
sin, and yet if they sinned, and were 
conscious that they were guilty be- 
fore God, that they should not de- 
spair, for they had an Advocate with 
the Father who had made propitiation 
for the sins of the world. Vs. 1, 2. 
This is properly a continuation oC 
what he had said in the close of the 
previous chapter, and should not have 
been separated from that. II. The evi- 
dence that we know God, or that we 
are his true friends, is to be found in 
the fact that we keep his command- 
ments. Ver. 3-6. III. The apostle 
says that what he had been saying 
was no new commandment, but was 
what they had always heard concern- 
ing the nature of the Gospel : but 
though in this respect the law oi love 
which he meant particularly to en- 
force was no new commandment— 
none which, they had not heard be- 
fore—yet in another respect it was a 
new commandment, for it was one 
which in its peculiarity was origi- 
nated by the Saviour, and which he 
meant to make the characteristic of 
his religion. Ver. 7-11. A large part 
of the Epistle is taken up in explain- 
ing and enforcing this commandment 
requiring love to the brethren. IV. 
The apostle specifies (ver. 12-14) vari- 
ous reasons why he had written to 
them— reasons derived from the pecul-. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Y little children, these things 
write 1 unto you, that ye sin 



iar character of different classes among 
them : little children, fathers, yoang 
men. V. Each of these classes he sol- 
emnly commands not to love the world, 
or the things that are in the world, for 
that which constitutes the peculiarity 
of the "world** as snch is not **of the 
Father,^ and all "that there is in the 
worid is soon to pass away." Ver. 
15-17. VI. He calls their attention 
to the fkct that the closing dispensa- 
tion of the world had come. Ver. 18- 
20. The evidence of this was that 
Antichrist had appeared. VII. He 
calls their attention to the character- 
istics of Antichrist. The essential 
thing would he that Antichrist would 
deny that Jesus was the Christ, in- 
volving a practical denial of both the 
Father and the Son. Persons of this 
character were abroad, and they were 
in great danger of being seduced by 
their arts from the way of tmm and 
duty. Ver. 21-26. VIII. The apostle, 
in the close of the chapter (ver. 27- 
29), expresses the belief that they 
would not be sedaced, but that they 
had an anointing from above which 
would keep them from the arts of 
those who would lead them astray. 
He earnestly exhorts them to abide 
in God the Saviour, ihaX when he 
should appear they might have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed at his 
coming. 

1. J^ litiU children. Texvia fiov. 
This is such lane^age as an aged apos- 
tle would be likely to use when ad- 
dressing a Church, and its use in this 
Epistle may be regarded as one evi- 
dence that John had reached an ad- 
vanced period of life when he wrote 
the Epistle. H These things write I 
wito you. To wit, the things stated in 
chap, i: '^ Thai ye sin ftot. To keep 
you from sin, or to induce you to lead 
a holy Hfe. 1 And if any man sin. As 
all are liable to do with hearts as cor« 
rupt as ours, and amid the tempta- 
tions of a world like this. This, of 
course, does not imply that it is prop- 
er or right to sin, or that Christians 
should have no concern about it ; but 
tlie meaning is that all are liable to 
sin, and when we are conscious of sin 
the mind should not yield to despond- 
ency and despair, it might be sup* 



not. And if any man sin, we have 
an advocate • with the Father, Je- 
sus Christ the righteous : 

a Rom. 8. 34. Heb. 7. 85. 



posed, perhaps, that if one sinned aft-* 
er baptism, or after being converted, 
there could be no forgivetiess. The 
apostle designs to guard against any 
suoh supposition, and to show that 
the atonement made by the Redeem- 
er had respect to all kinds of sin, and 
that under the deepest consciousness 
of guilt and of personal unworthiness 
we may feel that we have an Advo- 
cate on high. 1 We have an Advocate 
with the Faster. God only can forgive 
sin, and though we have no claim on 
him, yet there is one with him who 
can plead our cause, and on whom 
we can rely to manage our interests 
there. The word rendered advocate 
{irap&KXriTo^ — paraclete) is elsewhere 
applied to the Holy Spirit, and is in 
every other place where it occurs in 
the New Testament rendered Com- 
forter. Johnxiv.16,26: xv.26; xvL 
7. On the meaning of the word, see 
Notes on John xiv. 16. As used with 
reference to the Holy Spirit (John xiv. 
16, et al.)y it is employed in the more 
general sense of Aetoer, or aid^ and the 
particular manner m which the Holy 
Spirit aids us may be seen stated in 
the Notes on John xiv. 16. As usual 
here with reference to the Lord Je- 
sus, it is employed in the more limit- 
ed sense of the word advocate^ as the 
word is frequently used in the Greek 
writers to denote an advocate in 
court ; that is, one whom we etUl to 
our aid, or to stand by us, to defend our 
suit When it is implied to the Lord 
Jesus, the language is evidently fig- 
urative, since there can be no literal 
pleading for us in heaven; but it is 
expressive of the great truth that he 
has undertaken our cause with Godi 
and that he performs for ns all that 
we expect olf an advocate and conn* 
selor. It is not to be supposed, how^ 
ever, that he manages our cause in 
the same way, or on the same prin- 
ciples on which an advocate in a hu* 
man tribunal does. An advocate in 
court is employed to d^end his client. 
He does not begin by admitting his 
guilt, or in any way basing his plea 
on the conceded fact that he is euil- 
ty ; his proper business is to show 
that he is not guilty, or if he be proved 
to be BO, to see that no iii^iu^icG shall 
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2 And he is the propitiation 'for 
our sins : and not for ours only, 

m Rom. 8. S6. 



be done him. The proper business 
of an advocate in a human court, 
therefore, embraces two thin^ : (1.) 
To show that his client is not guilty 
in the form and manner charged on 
him. This he may do in one of two 
ways, either (a) by showing that he 
did not do the act charged on him, 
as when he is charged with murder, 
and can prove an <ui6i, or show that 
he was not present at the time the 
murder was committed ; or (6) by prov- 
ing that he had a right to do the deed 
— as, if he is charged with murder, 
he may admit the fact of the killing, 
but may show that it was in selC-de- 
fense. (2.) In case his client is con- 
victed, his office is to see that no in- 
justice is done to him in the sentence; 
to stand by him still ; to avail him- 
self of all that the law allows in his 
favor; or to state any circumstance 
of age or sex or former service or 
bodily health which would in any way 
mitigate the sentence. The advoca- 
cy of the Lord Jesus in our behalf, 
however, is wholly different from this, 
though tne same general object is pur- 
sued and sough^the good of those 
for whom he pleads. The nature of 
his office as Advocate may be stated 
in the following particulars : (1.) He 
admits the guiU of those for whom 
he pleads, to the full extent charged 
on them by the law of God and by 
their own consciences. He does not 
attempt to hide or conceal it He 
makes no apology for it. He neither^ 
attempts to deny the fact nor to show' 
that they had a right to do as they 
have done. He could not do this, for 
it would not be true ; and any plea be- 
fore the throne of God which should 
be based on a denial of our guilt 
"would be fatal to our cause. (2.). As 
our Advocate, he undertakes to be se- 
curity that no wrong shall be done to 
the universe if we are not punished as 
we deserve ; that is, if we are par- 
doned, and treated as if we had not 
sinned. This he does by pleading what 
he has done in behalf or men ; that is, 
by the plea that his sufferings and 
death in behalf of sinners have done 
as much to honor the law, and to 
maintain the truth and justice of God, 
and to prevent the extension of apos- 
tasy, as if the offenders themselves 



but also for the sins of the whole 
world. 



had suffered the full penalty of the 
law. If sinners are punished in hell, 
there will be some object to be ac- 
complished by it ; and the simple ac- 
count of the atonement by Christ is 
that his death will secure all the good 
results to the universe which would 
be secured by the punishment of the 
offender himself. It has done as much 
to maintain the honor of the law, 
and to impress the universe with the 
truth that sin can not be committed 
with impunity. If all the good re- 
sults can be secured by substituted 
sufferings which there would be by the 
punishment of the offender himself 
then it is clear that the guilty may be 
acquitted and saved. Why should 
they not be ? The Saviour, as our Ad- 
vocate, undertakes to be security taat 
this shall be. (3.) As our Advocate, 
he becomes &, surety for our good be- 
havior ; gives a pledge to justice 
that we will obey the laws of God, 
and that he will keep us in the paths 
of obedience and truth ; that, if par- 
doned, we will not continue to rebel. 
This pledge or surety can be given in 
no human court of justice. No man, 
advocate or friend, can give security 
when one who has been convicted of 
stealing a horse is pardoned,- that he 
will not steal a horse again ; when 
one who has been guilty of murder is 
pardoned, that he will never be guil- 
ty of it again ; when one who has 
been guilty of forgery is pardoned, 
that he will not be guilty of it again. 
If he cotUd do this, the subject of par- 
don would be attended with much 
fewer difficulties than it is now. But 
the Lord Jesus becomes such a pledge 
or surety for us (Heb. vii. 22), and 
hence he becomes such an advocate 
with the Father as we need. If Jesus 
Christ the righteous. One who is em- 
inently righteous himself and who 
possesses Uie means of rendering oth- 
ers righteous. It is an appropriate 
feeling when we come before God in 
his name that we come pleading the 
merits of one who is eminently right- 
eous, and on account of whose right- 
eousness we may be justified and 
saved. 

2. And he is the propitiation for our 
sins. The word rendered propitiation 
(^\a<r/ui6i) occurs nowhere else in the 
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New Testament, except in chap. iv. 10 
of this Epistle ; though words of the 
same derivation, and haying the same 
essential meaning, frequently occur. 
The corresponding word, IXavTvpiov 
{hilasterion), occurs in Romans iii. 25, 
rendered propitiation — "whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood ;'^ and in 
Heb. ix. 5, rendered mercy-seat — * ' shad- 
owing the mercy-seaty The verb IXa- 
cTKOfiaL {hUaskonmi) occurs also in Luke 
xviii. 3 — "God be mercifvl to me a 
sinner;" and Heb. ii. 17— "to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the peo- 
ple." For the idea expressed by these 
words, see Notes on Rom. iii. 25. The 
proper meaning of the word is that of 
reconciling, appeasing:, turning away 
anger, rendering propitious or favor- 
able. The idea is that there is anger 
or wrath, or that something has been 
done to offend, and that it is need- 
ful that something should be done to 
turn away that wrath, or to appease. 
This may be done by a sacrifice, by 
songs, by services rendered, or by 
bloody offerings. So the word is oft- 
en used in Homer. — Ihssow. We have 
similar words in common use, as when 
we say of one that he has been of- 
fended, and that something must be 
done to appease him, or to turn away 
his wrath. This is commonly done 
with us by making restitution, or by 
an acknowledgment, or by yielding 
the point in controversy, or by an 
expression of regret, or by different 
conduct in time to come. But this 
idea must not be applied too literally 
to God; nor should it be explained 
away. The essential thoughts in re- 
gard to him, as implied in this word, 
are : (1.) That his will has been disre- 

farded, and his law violated, and that 
e has reason to be offended with us. 
(2.) That in that condition he can 
not, consistently with his perfections, 
and with the good of the universe, 
treat us as if we had not done it. (3.) 
That it is proper that, in some way, 
he should show his displeasure at our 
conduct, either by punishing us, or 
by something that shall answer the 
same purpose ; and (4) that the means 
of propitiation come in here, and ac- 
complish this end, and make it prop- 
er that he should treat us as if we had 
not sinned ; that is, he is reconciled 
or appeased, and his anger is turned 
away. This is done by the death of the 
Lord Jesus accomplishing, in most 

N 



impoi*tant respects, what would be 
accomplished by the punishment of 
the offender himself. In regard to 
this, in order to a proper understand- 
ing of what is accomplished, it is nec- 
essary to observe two things : what is 
not done, and what is. I. There are 
certain things which do not enter into 
the idea of propitiation. They are 
such as these ; (a) It does not change 
the fact that the wrong was done. 
That is a fact which can not be de- 
nied, and he who undertakes to make 
a propitiation for sin does not deny 
it. (6) It does not change God. It 
does not make him a di^rent being 
from what he was before. It does not 
buy him over to a willingness to show 
mercy; it does not change an inex- 
orable being to one who is compas- 
sionate and kind, (c) The offering that 
is made to secure reconciliation does 
not necessarily produce reconciliation 
in fact. It prepares the way for it on 
the part of God, but whether they for 
whom it is made will be disposed to 
accept it is another question. When 
two men are alienated from each oth- 
er, you may go to B and say to him 
that all obstacles to reconciliation 
on the i)art of A are removed, and 
that he is disposed to be at peace: 
but whether B will be willing to be ai 
peace is quite another matter. The 
mere fact that his adversary is dis- 
posed to be at peace determines noth- 
ing in regard to his disposition in the 
matter. So in regard to the contro- 
versy between man and God. It may 
be true that all obstacles to reconcil- 
iation on the part of God are taken 
away, and still it may be quite a sep- 
arate question whether man will be 
willing to lay aside his opposition, and 
embrace the terms of mercy. In it- 
self considered, one does not nec6s- 
sarily determine the other, or throw 
any light on it. II. The amount, then, 
in regard to the propitiation made 
for sin, is that it removes all obsta- 
cles to reconciliation on. the part of 
God ; it does whatever is necessary to 
be done to maintain the honor of his 
law, his justice, and his truth ; it makes 
it consistent for him to offer pardon ; 
that is, it removes whatever there 
was that made it necessary to inflict 
punishment, and thus, so &r as the 
word can be applied to God, it ap- 
peases him, turns away his an^er, ren- 
ders him propitious. This it does, 
not in respect to producing any change 
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8 And hereby we do know that 
we know him, if we keep • his 
commandments. 

4 He that saith, I know him, and 

«Laln«.4«. John 14. 15, tS. 



in God, but in respect to the fkct that 
it removes whatever there was in the 
nature of the case that prevented 
the free and full oflfer of pardon. The 
idea of the apostle in the passage be- 
fore us is that when we sin we may 
be assured that this has been done, 
and that pardon may now be freely 
extended to us. K And not for ours 
only. Not only for the sins of us who 
are Christians, for the apostle was 
writing to such. The idea which he 
intends to convey seems to be that 
when we come before God we should 
take the most liberal and large views 
of the atonement ; we should feel that 
the most ample provision has been 
made for our pardon, and that in no 
respect is there any limit as to the 
Bumciency of that work to remove aU 
sin. It is sufficient for us ; it is suffi- 
cient for all the world. ^ But also for 
the sins of the whole world. The phrase 
^^the sins^^ is not in the original, but 
is not improperly supplied, for the 
connection demands it. This is one 
of the expressions occurring in the 
New Testament which demonstrate 
that the atonement was made for all 
men, and which can not be reconciled 
with any other opinion. If he had 
died only for a part of the race, this 
language could not have been used. 
The phrase " the whole world " is one 
which naturally embraces all men ; is 
such as would be used if it be sup- 
I>o6ed that the apostle meant to teach 
that Christ died for all men ; and is 
such as can not be explained on any 
other supposition. It he died only 
for the elect, it is not true that he is 
the ** propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world'* in any proper sense, 
nor would it be possible then to 
assign a sense in which it could be 
true. This passage, interpreted in 
its plain and obvious meaning, teach- 
es the following things : (1.) That the 
atonement in its own nature is adapt- 
ed to all men, or that it is as much 
fitted to one individual, or one class, 
as another. (2.) That it is sufficient 
in merit ^or all ; that is, that if any 
more should be saved than actually 
will be, there would be no need of any 



kecpeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him. . 
5 Bat whoso keepeth his word, 



additional suffering in order to save 
them. (3.) That in its own nature it 
has no special adaptedness to one per- 
son or class more than another ; that 
is. that it did not render the salvation 
or one more easy than that of anoth* 
er. It BO magnified the law, so hon- 
ored God, so fully expressed the di- 
vine sense of the evil of sin in respect 
to all men, that the offer of salvation 
might be made as freely to one as to 
another, and that any and all might 
take shelter under it and be safe. 
Whether, however, God might not, 
for wise reasons, resolve that its ben- 
efits should be applied to a part only, 
is another question, and one which 
does not affect the inquiry about the 
intrinsic natnro of the atonement. 
On the evidence that the atonement 
was made for all, see Notes on 2 Cor. 
v. 14; andHeb. ii.9. 

8. And Tiereby we do know that we 
know him. To wit, by that which fol- 
lows we have evidence that we are 
truly acquainted with him, and with 
the requirements of his religion ; that 
is, that we are truly his friends. The 
word himj in this verse, seems to refer 
to the Saviour. On the meaning of 
the word knoWj see Notes on John 
xvii. 8. The apostle had stated in the 
previous part of this Epistle some 
of the leading points revealed by the 
Christian religion, and he here enters 
on the consideration of the nature of 
the evidence required to show that 
we are personally interested in it, or 
that we are true Christians. A large 
part of the Epistle is occupied with 
this subject. The flret, the grand ev- 
idence—that without which all others 
would be vain — he says, is that we 
keep his commandments. 1 Jfwe keep 
his commandmeTUs. See Notes on John 
xiv. 15. Comp. John xiv. 23, 24: xv. 
10, 14. 

4. Be that saith, I know him. He who 
professes to be acquainted with the 
Saviour, or who professes to be a 
Christian. 1 And keepeth not his com- 
mandments. What he has appointed 
to be observed by his people ; that is, 
he who does not obey him. ^ Is a 
liar. Makes a false profession ; pro- 
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in him verily is the love of God 
perfected : hereby know we that 
we are in him. 
6 He that saith he abideth « in 

a John 16. 4, 5. 



fesses to have that which he really 
has not. Snch a profession is a false- 
hood, because there can be no true re- 
ligion where one does not obey the 
law of God. 

5. BtU whoso keepeth his word. That 
is, what he has spoken or commaod- 
ed. The term word here will include 
all that he has made known to us as 
his will in regard to our conduct. TT In 
him verily is the love of Qod perfected. 
He professes to have the love of God 
in his heart, and that love receives its 
completion or jUling up by obedience 
to the will of God. That obedience 
is the proper carrying out, or the ex- 

Eonent of the love which exists in the 
eart. Love to the Saviour would be 
defective without that, for it is never 
complete without obedience. If this 
be the true interpretation, then the 
passage does not make any afiirma- 
tion about sinless perfection^ but it 
only affirms that if true love exist in 
the heart, it will be carried out in the 
life ; or that love and obedience are 
parts of the same thing, that one will 
be manifested by the other ; and that 
where obedience exists, it is the com- 
pletion or perfecting of love. Be- 
sides, the apostle does not say that 
either the love or the obedience would 
be in themselves absolutely perfect ; 
but he says that one can not fully de- 
velop itself without the other. ^ Here- 
by know we that we are in him. That 
is, by having in fact such love as shall 
insure obedience. To be in him is 
to be united to him ; to be his friends. 
Comp. Notes on John vi. 56 ; Rom. 
xiii. 14. 

6. He that saith he abideth in him. 
Gr., remains in him ; that is, abides or 
remains in the belief of his doctrines, 
and in the comfort and practice of 
his religion. The expression is one 
of those which refer to the intimate 
union between Christ ahd his people. 
A great variety^of phrase iff employed 
to denote that. For the meaning 
of this word in John, see Notes on 
chap. iii. 6. H Ought himself also so to 
toalKj even as he walked. Ought to live 
and act as he did. If he is one with 
him, or professes to be united to him. 



him, ought himself also so to walk,* 
even as he walked. 
7 Brethren, I write no new com- 
mandment *imto you, but an old 

» John 18. 16. 



he ought to imitate him in all things. 
Comp. John xiii. 15. See also Notes 
on chap. i. 6. 

7. Brethren^ I write no new command- 
ment unto you. That is, what I am 
now enjoining^s not new. It is the 
same doctrine which you have always 
heard. There has been much differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is referred 
to by the word commandmenty wheth- 
er it is the injunction in the pre- 
vious verse to live as Christ lived, or 
whether it is what he refers to in the 
following verses, the duty of broth- 
erly love. Perhaps neither of these 
is exactly the idea of the apostle, but 
he may mean in this verse to put in 
a general disclaimer against the chaise 
that what he enjoined was new. In 
respect to €tU that he taught, the views 
of truth which he held, the duties 
which he enjoined, the course of life 
which he would prescribe as proper 
for a Christian to live, he meant to 
say that it was not at all new. It was 
nothing which he had originated him- 
self, but it was in fact the same system 
of doctrines which they had always 
received since they became Chris- 
tians. He might have been induced 
to say this because he apprehended 
that some of those whom he had in 
his eye, and whose doctrines he meant 
to oppose, might say that this was all 
new ; that it was not the nature of 
religion as it had been commonly un- 
derstood, and as it was laid down by 
the Saviour. In a somewhat different 
sense, indeed, he admits (ver. 8) that 
there was a "new" commandment 
which it was proper to enjoin — ^for he 
did not forget that the Saviour him- 
self called that "new/* and though 
that commandment had also been all 
along inculcated under the Gospel, 
yet there was a sense in which it was 
proper to caU that new, forat had been 
so called by the Saviour. But in re- 
spect to all the doctrines which he 
maintained, and in respect to all the 
duties which he enjoined, he said that 
they were not new in the sense that 
he had originated them, or that they 
had not been enjoined from the be- 
ginning. Perhaps, also, he may have 
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commandment, which ye had from 
the beginning. The old com- 
mandment is the word which ye 
have heard from the beginning. 
8 Again, a new* commandment I 
write unto you; which thing is 



a John 13. 34. 



some allusion to false teachers who 
were in fact scattering new doctrines 
among the people, tmn^^ before un- 
heard of, and attractive by their nov- 
elty ; and he may mean to say that he 
made no pretensions to any sach nov- 
elty, but was content to repeat the 
old and familiar truths which they 
had always received. Thus, if he were 
charged with broaching new opinions, 
he denies it fully ; iftliev were ad- 
vancing new opinions, and were even 
** making capital'* out of them,he says 
that he attempted no such thing, but 
was content with the old and estab- 
lished opinions which they had always 
received. ^ But an eld commandment. 
Old in the sense that it has always 
been inculcated ; that religion has al- 
ways enjoined it. H Which ye had from 
the hegiwiing. Which you have al- 
ways received ever since you heard 
any thing about the Gospel. It was 
preached when the Gospel was first 
preached ; it has always been promul- 
gated when that has been promul- 
gated ; it is what you first heard when 
you were made acquainted with the 
Gospel. Comp. Notes on chap. i. 1. 
^ The old commandment is the word 
which ye have heard from thie beginning. 
Is the doctrine; or is what was en- 
joined. John is often in the habit of 
putting a truth in a new form or as- 
pect in order to make it emphatic, 
and to prevent the possibility of mis- 
apprehension. See John i. 1, 2. The 
sense here is, "all that I am saying 
to you is in fiict an old comman<f 
ment, or one which you have always 
had. There is nothing new in what I 
am enjoining on you." 

8. Again J a new commandment I write 
unto you. "And yet that which I 
write to y©u, and particularly enjoin 
on you, deserves in another sense to 
be called a new command ment, though 
it has been also inculcated from the 
beginning, for it was called new by the 
Saviour himself.'* Or, the meaning 
may be, " in addition to the general 
precepts which I have referred to, I 
do now call your attention to the new 



true in him and in you, because 
the darkness* is past, and the true 
light now shineth. 
9 He that saith he is in the 
light, and hateth his brother, is in 
darkness * even imtil now. 



h Rom. 13. 19. 



e 9 Pet. 1. 9. 



commandment of the Saviour, that 
which he himself called new." There 
can be no doubt here that John refers 
to the commandment to "love one 
another" (see ver. 9-11), and that it 
is here called new not in the sense 
that John inculcated it as a novel doc- 
trine, but in the sense that the Sav- 
iour called it such. For the reasons 
why it was so called by him, see Notes 
on John xill. 84. t Which thing is true 
in him. In the Lord Jesus. That is, 
which commandment or law of love 
was illustrated in him, or was mani- 
fested bv him in his intercourse with 
his disciples. That which was most 
prominent in him was this very love 
which he enjoined on all his follow- 
ers. ^ And in you. Among you. That 
is, you have manifested it in your in- 
tercourse with each other. It is not 
new in the sense that you have never 
heard of it, and have never evinced it, 
but in the sense only that he called 
it new. ^ Because the darkness is pasty 
and the true light now shineth. The 
ancient systems of error, under which 
men hated each other, have passed 
away, and you are brought into the 
light of the true religion. Once you 
werein darkness, like others; now the 
light of the Gospel shines around you, 
and that requires as its distinguish- 
ing characteristic, love. Religion is 
oi^n represented Si& light; and Christ 
spoke of himself, and was spoken of, 
as the light of the world. See Notes 
on John i. 4, 5. Comp. John viii 12 ; 
xii.85,36,46; l8a.ix.2. 

9. £te that saith he is in the light. That 
he has true religion, or is a Christian. 
See chap. i. 7. i And hateth his broth- 
er. The word brother seems here to 
refer to those who professed the same 
religion. The word is, indeed, some- 
times used in' a larger sense, but the 
reference here appears te be to that 
which is properly brotherly love 
among Christians. Comp. Liicke, in 
loc. 1 is m darkness even until now. 
That is, he can not have true religion 
unless he have love to the brethren. 
The command to love one another was 
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10 He that lovetli his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is 
none * occasion of stumbling in 
him. 

11 But he that hateth his broth- 

1 teandal. 



one of the most solemn and earnest 
which Christ ever enjoined (John xv. 
17); he made it the peculiar bad^e 
of discipleship, or that by which his 
followers were to be every where 
known (John ziii. 35) ; and it is, there- 
fore, impossible to have any true re- 
li<?ion without love to those who are 
sincerely and truly his followers. If a 
man have not that, he is in deep dark- 
ness, whatever else he may have, on 
the whole subject of religion. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 9. 

10. He that loveth his l/rother abideth 
in the light. Has true religion, and 
enjoys ii. IT ^nd tfiere is tione occasion 
of stumbling in him. Marg., scandal. 
Greek, "and there is no stumbling" 
[or scandal — aKdv6a\ou — ^in him]. The 
word here used means any thing 
against which one strikes or stum- 
bles ; and then a stumbling-block, an 
impediment, or any thin^ which oc- 
casions a fall. Then it is used in a 
moral or spiritual sense, as denoting 
that which is the occasion of fallins 
into sin. See Notes on Matt. v. 2^ 
and Rom. xiv. 18. Here it refers to 
an individual in respect to his treat- 
ment of others, and means that there 
is nothing, so rar as he is concerned, 
to lead hun into sin. Rob., Lex. If 
lie have love to the brethren, he has 
true religion ; and there is, so far as 
the influence of this shall extend, 
nothing that will be the occasion or 
his falling into sin in his conduct to- 
ward them, for "love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor." Rom. xiii. 10. His 
course wul be just and upright and 
benevolent. He will have no envy 
toward them in their prosperity, and 
will not be disposed to detract from 
their reputation in adversity ; he will 
have no feelings of exultation when 
they fall, and will not be disposed to 
take advantage of their misfortunes ; 
and, loving them as brethren, he will 
be in no respect under temptation to 
do them wrong. In the Dosom of 
one who loves his brother the baleful 
passions of envy, malice, hatred, and 
nnchaiitableness can have no place. 
At the same time, this love of the 



er is in darkness, and walketh ' in 
darkness, and knoweth not whith- 
er he goeth, because the darkness 
hath blinded his eyes. 
13 I write unto you, little chil- 

a Pror. 4. 16. John 12. 85. 



brethren would have an important ef- 
feet on his whole Christian life and 
Walk, for there are few things that 
will have more influence on a man^s 
character in keeping him from doing 
wrong than the love of the good and 
the pure. He who truly loves good 
men will not be likely in any respect 
to go astray from the paths of virtue. 

11. But he that hateth his brother. 
The word here used would, in this 
connection, include both the mere ab- 

,sence of love and positive hatred. It 
is designed to include the whole of 
that state of mind where there is not 
love for the brethren. TT Is in darkness. 
Ver. 9. % And walketh in darkness. 
He is like one who walks in the dark, 
and who sees no object distinctly. 
See Notes on John xii. 85. ^ And 
knoxceth not whither he goeth. Like one 
in the dark. He wanders about not 
knowing what direction he shall take, 
or where the course which he is on 
will lead. The general meaning is that 
he is ignorant of the whole nature of 
religion ; or, in other words, love to 
the brethren is a central virtue in re- 
ligion, and when a man has not that, 
his mind is entirely clouded on the 
whole subject, and he shows that he 
knows nothing of its nature. There 
is no virtue uiat is designed to be 
made more prominent in Christian- 
ity, and there is none that will throw 
its influence farther over a man*s life. 

12. I write unto you, little children. 
There has been much difference of 
opinion among commentators in re- 
gard to this verse and the three fol- 
lowing verses, on account of the ap- 
parent tautology. Even Doddridge 
supposes that considerable error has 
here crept into the text, and that a 
portion of these verses should be 
omitted in order to avoid the repe- 
tition. But there is no authority 
for omitting any portion of the text, 
and the passage is very much in ac- 
cordance with the general style of 
the apostle John. The author of 
this Epistle was evidently accus- 
tomed to express his thoughts in a 
great variety of ways, having even 
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the appearance of taatology, that the 
exact idea mi^ht be before his read- 
ers, and that Bis meaning might not 
be misapprehended. In order to 
show that the truths which he was 
uttering in this Epistle pertained to 
all, and to secure the interest of all 
in them, he addresses himself to dif- 
ferent classes, and says that there 
were reasons existing in regard to 
each class why he wrote to them. In 
the expressions **I write" and "I 
have written** he refers to what is 
found in the Epistle itself, and the 
statements in these verses are de- 
signed to be reasons why he brought 
these truths before their minds. The 
word here rendered little children 
{TiKifia) is different from that used in 
ver. 13, and rendered there little chil- 
dren OiraiSia), but there can be little 
doubt that the same class of persons 
is intended. Some have, indeed, sup- 
posed that by the term little children 
here, as in ver. 1, the apostle means 
to address all believers — speaking to 
them as a father ; but it seems more 
appropriate to suppose that he means 
in these verses to divide the body of 
Christians whom he addressed into 
three classes — children, young men, 
and the aged— and to state particular 
reasons why he wrote to each. If the 
term little children here (riKvia) means 
the same as the term iraiBia^ little 
children^ in ver. 13, then he addresses 
each of these classes twice in these 
two verses, giving each time some- 
what varied reasons why he addressed 
them. That by the term "little 
children" here he means children 
literally seems to me to be clear, (1) 
because this is the usual meaning of 
the word, and should be understood 
to be the meaning here unless there 
is something in Ihc connection to 
show that it is used in a metaphoric- 
al sense. (2.) Because it seems neces- 
sary to understand the other expres- 
sions, "young men*' and "fathers,** 
in a literal sense, as denoting those 
more advanced in life. (3.) Because 
this would be quite in character for 
the apostle John. He had recorded, 
and would doubtless remember, the 
solemn injunction of the Saviour to 
Peter (John xxi. 15), to " feed his 
lambs,*' and the aged apostle could 
not but feel that what was worthy of 
so solemn an injunction from the 
Lord himself was worthy oC his at- 
tention and care as an apostle ; and 



(4) because in that case each class, 
mthcrs, young men, and children, 
would be twice addressed in these 
two verses ; whereas, if we understand 
this of Christians in general, then 
fathers and young men are twice ad- 
dressed, and children but once. If 
this be so, it may be remarked (1) 
that there were probably quite young 
children in the Church in the time of 
the apostle John, for the word would 
naturally convey that idea. (2.) The 
exact age can not, indeed, be deter- 
mined, but two things are clear : (a) 
one is that they were undoubtedly 
under twenty years of age, since they 
were younger than the "jfowwflr m«»*» 
(vcavtVicoi), a word usually applied to 
those who were in the vigor of life, 
from about the period of twenty up 
to forty years (see Notes on ver. 13), 
and this word would embrace all who 
were younger than that class ; and (6) 
the other is that the word itself 
would convey the idea that they were 
in quite early life, as the word children 
—a fiiir translation of it — does now 
with us. It is not possible to deter- 
mine from the use of this word pre- 
ciisely of what age the class here re- 
ferred to was, but the word would 
imply that they were in quite early 
life. No rule is laid down in the 
New Testament as to the age in 
which children ma^ be admitted to 
the communion. The whole subject 
is left to the wise discretion of the 
Church, and is safely left there. Cases 
vary so much that no rule could be 
laid down ; and little or no evil has 
arisen from leaving the point unde- 
termined in the Scriptures. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the 
Church has not been rather in danger 
of erring by having it deferred too 
late than by admitting children too 
early. (3.) Such children, if worthy 
the attention of an aged apostle, 
should receive the particular notice 
of pastors now. Comp. Notes on 
John xxl. 15. There are reasons In 
all cases now, as there were then, why 
this part of a congregation should re- 
ceive the special attention of a minis- 
ter of religion. The hopes of the 
Church are In them. Their minds are 
susceptible to impression. The char- 
acter of the piety in the next age will 
depend on their views of religion. 
Alt that there is of value in the 
Church and the world will soon pass 
into their hands. The houses, farms, 
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dren, because your sins are for- 
given you for his name's "sake. 

13 I write unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him * that is 

• Pla.85.11. Lake M. 47. Acts 10. 43. 



fiictorics ; the pulpits, and the chairs 
of professors in colleges ; the seats 
of senators and the benches of jndges ; 
the great offices of state, and all the 
offices in the Chnrch ; the interests 
of learning, of benevolence, and of 
liberty, are all soon to be under tJieir 
control. Every thing val uable in this 
world will soon depend on their con- 
duct and character ; and who, there- 
fore, can overestimate the importance 
of training them up in just views of 
religion. As John wrote to this class, 
should not pastors preach to them ? 
TT Because (ort). This particle may be 
rendered /or, or hecatuse^ and the mean- 
ing may be either that the fact that 
their sips were forgiven was a reason 
for writing to them, since it would 
be proper on that ground to exhort 
them to a holy life, or that he wrote 
to them because it was a privilege to 
address them as those who were for- 
given, for he felt that in speaking to 
them ne could address them as such. 
It seems to me that it is to be taken 
as a causal particle, and that the apos- 
tle, in the various specifications 
which he makes, designs to assi^ 
particular reasons why he wrote to 
each class enjoining on them the 
duties of a holy life. Comp. ver. 21. 
If Tour sins are forgiven you. That is, 
this is a reason why he wrote to them 
and enjoined these things on them. 
The meaning seems to be that the 
fact that our past sins are blotted out 
furnishes a strong reason wliy we 
should be holy. That reason is 
founded on the goodness of God in 
doing it, and on the obligation under 
which we are brought by the fact 
that God has had mercy on us. This 
is a consideration which children will 
feel as well as others; for there is 
nothing which will tend more to 
mi^e a child obedient hereafter than 
the fact that a parent freely forgives 
the past. H For his name's sake. On 
account of the name of Christ ; that 
is, in virtue of what he has done for 
us. In ver. 13 he states another 
reason why he wrote to this same 
class — " because they had known the 
Father." 



from the beginning. Iwrit^unto 
you, young men, because ye have 
overcome the wicked one. I 
write unto you, little children, be- 

b chap. 1. 1. 



13. / toriie unto you^ f others. As 
there were special reasons for writing 
to children, so there were also for 
writing to those who were more ma- 
ture in life. The class here addressed 
would embrace all those who were in 
advance of the vtavioKoi^ or young men^ 
and would properly include those 
who were at the head of families. 
^Because ye have known him that is 
from the ^ginning. That is, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. See Notes on chap. i. 
1. The argument is that they had 
been long acquainted with the princi- 
ples of his religion, and understood 
well its doctrines and duties. It can 
not be certainly inferred from this 
that they had had a personal acquaint- 
ance with the Lord Jesus, yet that 
this might have been is not impossi- 
ble, for John had himself personally 
known him, and there may have been 
some among those to whom he wrote 
who had also seen and known him. 
If this were so, it would give addition- 
al impressiveness to the reason as- 
signed here for writing to them, and 
for reminding them of the principles 
of that religion which they had learned 
from his own lips and example. But 
perhaps all that is necessarily implied 
in this passage is that they had had 
lon^ opportunity of becoming ac- 
quamted with the religion of the Son 
of God, and that having understood 
that thoroughly, it was proper to ad- 
dress them as aged and established 
Christians, and to call on them to 
maintain the true doctrines of the 
Gospel against the specious but dan- 
gerous errors which then prevailed. 
1 1 write unto you young men {viovlaKoi). 
This word would properly embrace 
those who were in the vigor of life, 
midway between children and old 
men. It is uniformly rendered young 
men in the New Testament (Matt, 
xix. 20, 22: Mark xiv. 51; xvi. 5; 
Luke vii. 14 ; Acts ii. 17 ; v. 10), and 
in the passs^es before us. It does 
not elsewhere occur. It is common- 
ly understood as embracing those in 
the prime and vigor of manhood up 
to the period of about forty years. 
Rob., Lex. ^ Because ye have overcome 
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the wicked one. That is, becanse you 
have vigor (see the next verse), and 
that vigor you have shown by over- 
cominfi; the assaults of the wielded 
one— the devil. You have triumphed 
over the passions which prevail in 
early life; you have comDated the 
allurements of vice, ambition, covet- 
ousnesB, and sensuality; and you 
have shown that there is a strength 
of character and of piety on which 
reliance can be placed in promoting 
religion. It is proper, therefore, to 
exhort you not to disgrace the vic- 
tory which you have already gained, 
but to employ your vigor of character 
in maintaining the cause of the Sav- 
iour. The thing to which John ap- 
peals here is the energy of those at 
this period of life, and it is proper at 
all times to make this the ground of 
appeal in addressing a church. It is 
right to call on those who are in the 
pnme of life, and who are endowed 
with energy of character, to employ 
their talents in the service of the 
Lord Jesus, and to stand up as the 
open advocates of truth. Thus the 
apostle calls on the three great classes 
into which a community or a church 
may be considered as divided— yowiA, 
because their sins were already for- 
given, and, though young, they had 
actually entered on a career of virtue 
and religion, a career which by all 
means they ought to be exhorted to 
pursue ; fathers, or aged men, because 
they had had long experience in re- 
ligion, and had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines and duties 
of the Gospel, and they might be ex- 
pected to stand steadfastly as exam- 
ples to others; and young men, those 
who were in fhe vigor and prime of 
life, because they had shown that they 
had power to resist evil, and were 
endowed with strength, and it was 
proper to call on them to exert their 
vigor in the sacred cause of religion. 
^Itorite unto you, little children. Many 
MSB. read here,! hat/e written{typa^a), 
instead of I lorite {yp&<f)ta). This read- 
ing is found in both the ancient Syri- 
ac versions and in the Coptic ; it was 
followed by Origen, Cyril, Photius, 
and CEcumenius; and it is adopted 
by Grotius, Mill, and Hahu, and is 
probably the true reading. The con- 
nection seems to demand this. In 
vs. 12, 13 the apostle uses the word 
ypatpca (I write) in relation to chil- 
dren, fathers, and young men ; in the 



passage before, and in the next verse, 
be a^iin addresses children, fathers, 
and young men, and in relation to the 
two latter he says iypay^fa (/ have 
fcritten). The connection, therefore, 
seems to demand thattbe same 
word should be employed here 
also. Some persons have supposed 
that the whole passage is spurious, 
but of that there is no evidence, 
and, as we have elsewhere seen, 
it is not uncommon for John to re- 
peat a sentiment, and to place it in a 
variety of lights, in order that he 
might make it certain that he was 
not misapprehended. Some have 
supposed, also, that the expression 
^^ I nave written" refers to some for- 
mer epistle which is now lost, or to 
the Gospel by the same author, which 
had been sent to them {Hug), and 
that he means here to remind them 
that he had written to them on some 
former occasion, inculcating the same 
sentiments which he now exsressed. 
But there is no evidence of this, and 
this supposition is not necessary in 
order to a correct understanding of 
the passage. In the former expres- 
sion, "/ tmte," the state of mind 
would be that of one who fixed his 
attention on what he was then doin?, 
and the particular reason xohy he dm 
it— and the apostle states these rea- 
sons in vs. 12, 13. Yet it would not 
be unnatural for him immediately to 
throw his mind into the past, and to 
state the reasons why he had resolved 
to write to them at all, and then to 
look at what he had purposed to say 
as already done, and to state the rea- 
sons why that was done. Thus one 
who sat down to write a letter to a 
friend might appropriately . state in 
any part of the letter the reasons 
which had induced him to write at 
all on the subject. If he fixed his at- 
tention on the fact that he was actu- 
aUy writing, and on the reasons why 
he wrote, he would express himself 
in the present tense — t unite; if on 
the previous purpose, or the reasons 
which induced him to write, at all, ho 
would use the past tense — I have writ- 
ten for such and such reasons. So 
John seems here, in order to make 
what he says emphatic, to refer to 
two states of his own mind, the one 
when he resolved to write, and the 
reasons which occurred to him then, 
and the other when he was actually 
writing, and the reasons which oc- 
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cause ye have known the Fa- 
ther.* 

14 I have written unto you, fa- 
thers, because ye have known him 
that is from the beginning. I have 



a John 14.7,9. 
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curred to him then. The reasons are, 
indeed, substantially the same, but 
they are contemplated from different 
points of view, and that fact shows 
that what he did was done with de- 
liberation, and from a deep sense of 
duty. IF Because ye have known the 
Father, In verse 12 the reason as- 
signed for writing to this class is that 
their sins were forgiven. The reason 
assigrned here is that in early life they 
had become acquainted with God as 
a Father. He desires that they would 
show themselves dutiful and faithful 
children in this relation which they 
sustained to him. Even children may 
learn to regard God as their Father, 
and may have toward him all the af- 
fectionate interest which grow| out 
of this relation. 

14. / have written unto yoUy fatherSy 
1)ecau8ey etc. The reason assigned 
here for writing to fathere is the 
same which is given in the previous 
verse. It would seem that in respect 
to them the apostle regarded this as 
a sufficient reason for writing to 
them, and only meant to enforce it 
by repeating it. The fact that they 
had througn many years been ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and du- 
ties of the true religion seemed to 
him a sufficient reason for writing to 
them, and for exhorting them to a 
steadfast adherence to those princi- 
ples and duties. H I have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong, 
ete. The two additional circum- 
stances which he here mentions as 
reasons for writing to young men are 
that they are strong, and that the 
word of God abides in them. The 
first of these reasons is that they 
were strong ; that is, that they were 
qualified for active and useful service 
in the cause of the Redeemer. Chil- 
dren were yet too young and feeble 
to appeal to them by this motive, 
and the powers of the aged were ex- 
hausted ; but tliose who were in the 
vigor of life ral^ht be called upon for 
active service in the cause of the 
Lord Jesus. The same appeal may 
be made now to the same class, and 

^^2 



written unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye are strong,* and the word 
of God abideth * in you, and ye 
have overcome ** the wicked one. 
15 Love • not the world, neither 

e John 15. 7. d Rer. 8. 7, etc « Rom. IS. 9. 



the fact that they are thus vigorous 
is a proper ground of exhortation, for 
the Church needs their active services, 
and they are bound to devote their 
powers to the cause of truth. The 
other additional ground of appeal is 
that the word of God abode in them ; 
that is, that those of this class to whom 
he wrote had showed, perhaps in time 
of temptation, that they adhered firm- 
ly to the principles of religion. They 
had not flinched from an open defense 
of the truths of religion when assailed ; 
they had not been seduced by the 
plausible arts of the advocates of 
error, but they had had strength to 
overcome the wicked one. The rea- 
son here for appealing 'to this class 
is that in fkct they ?iwi showed that 
they could be relied on, and it was 
proper to depend on them to advocate 
the great principles of Christianity. 

15. 1/we not the world. The term 
tcorld is used in the Scriptures in three 
senses : (1.) As denoting the physical 
universe ; the world as it appears to 
the eye ; the world considered as the 
work of God, as a material creation. 
(2.) The world as applied to the people 
that reside in it — *' the world of man- 
kind.*' (3.) As the dwellers on the 
earth are by nature without religion, 
and act under a set of maxims, aims, 
and principles that have reference 
only to this life, the term comes to be 
used with reference to that communi- 
ty ; that is, to the objects which they 
peculiarly seek, and the principles by 
which they are actuated. Consid- 
ered with reference to the first sense 
of the word, it is not improper to love 
the world as the work of God, and as 
illustrating his perfections; for wc 
must suppose that God loves his own 
works, and it is not wrong that we 
also should find pleasure in their con- 
templation. Considered with refer- 
ence to the second sense of the word, 
it is not wrong to love the people of 
the world with a love of benevolence, 
and to be warmly attached to our 
kindred and friends, who constitute a 
part of it, though they are not Chris- 
tians. It is only with reference to 
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the things that are in the world. 
If • any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. 
16 For all that is in the world, 

aMat4.t.S4. OaLI.10. Ju.4.4. 



the word as nsed in the third sense 
that the command here can be noder- 
Btood to be applicable, or that the 
love of the world is forbidden ; with 
reference to the obiects soasht. the 
maxims that prevail, the pnnciples 
that reign in that commnnitv that lives 
for this world as contradistinguished 
from the world to come. The mean- 
ing is that we are not to fix oar af- 
fections on worldly objects— on what 
the world can famish — as oar por- 
tion, with the spirit with which they 
do who live only for this world, re- 
gardless of the life to come. We are 
not to make this world the object of 
our chief affection ; we are not to be 
influenced by the maxims and feelings 
which prevail among those who do. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. xil 2, and James 
iv. 4. See also Matt. xvi. 26 ; Luke 
Ix. 25 ; 1 Cor. i. 20 ; iii. 19; Gal. iv. 8 ; 
Col. il. 8. H Neither the things that are 
in the world. Referred to in the next 
verse as " the lust of the flesh,the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life." 
This explanation shows what John 
meant by *' the things that are in the 
world." He does not say that we are 
in no sense to love any thing that is 
in the material world ; that wc are 
to feel no interest in flowers and 
streams and forests and fountains; 
that we are to have no admiration for 
what God has done as the Creator of 
all things ; that we are to cherish no 
love for anv of the inhabitants of the 
world, our friends and kindred ; or that 
we are to pursue none of the objects 
of this life in making provision for 
our families ; but that we are not to 
love the things which are sought mere- 
ly to pamper the appetite, to please 
the eye, or to promote pride in liv- 
ing. These are the objects sought by 
the people of the world ; these are 
not the objects to be sought by the 
Christian. IT If any man love the loorld^ 
etc. If, in this sense, a man love the 
world, it shows that he has no true 
religion ; that is, if, characteristical- 
ly, he love the world as his portion, 
and live for that, if it is the rul- 
ing principle of his life to gain and 
enjoy that, it shows that his heart 



the lust of the flesh,* and the lost 
of the * eyes, and the pride ^ of life, 
is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. 
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has never been renewed, and that he 
has no part with the children of God. 
Sec Notes on James iv. 4 ; Matt vL 24. 
IQ. For aU that is in the world. That 
is, all that really constitutes the world, 
or that enters into the aims and pur- 
poses of those who live for this life 
only, may be comprised under the fol- 
lowing things. 1 The lust of the flesh. 
The word lust is used here in the gen- 
eral sense of desire^ or that which is 
the object of desire, not in the narrow 
sense in which it is now commonly 
used to denote libidinous passion. See 
Notes on James L 14. The phrase 
"the lust oftheflesh^* here denotes 
that which pampers the appetites, or 
that which is connected with Uie in- 
dulgence of the mere animal propen- 
sities. A large part of the world lixcs 
for little more than this. This is the 
lowest form of worldly indulgence, 
those which are immediately specified 
being of a higher order, though still 
merely worldly. 1 And the lust of the 
eyes. That which is designed merely 
to gratify the sight. This would in- 
cluae, of course, costly raiment, jew- 
els, gorgeous furniture, splendid pal- 
aces, pleasure-grounds, etc. The ob- 
ject is to refer to the gay vanities of 
this world, the things on which the 
eye delights to rest where there is no 
higher object of life. It does not, of 
•ourse, mean that the eye is never to 
be gratified, or that we can find as 
much pleasure in an ugly as in a band- 
some object, or that it is sinful to find 
Eleasure in beholding objects of real 
eauty— for the world, as formed by 
its Creator, is full of such things, and 
he could not but have intended that 
pleasure should enter the soul through 
the eye, or that the beauties which he 
has shed so lavishly over his works 
should contribute to the happiness 
of his creatures; but the apostle refers 
to this when it is the great and lead- 
ing object of life, when it is sought 
without any connection with religion 
or reference to the world to come. 
If And the pride of life. The word h ere 
used means properly ostentation or 
boasting, and then arrogance or pride. 
Rob., TjCX. It refers to whatever there 
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17 And « the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever. 

18 Little children, it is the last* 

a Pas. 39. 6. 1 Cor. 7. 31. 



is that tends to promote pride, or 
that is an index of pride, such as the 
ostentations display of dress, equip- 
age, furniture, etc. If Is not of the la- 
ther. Does not proceed from God, or 
meet with his approbation. It is not 
of the nature of true religion to seek 
these things, nor can their pursuit b9 
reconciled with the existence of real 
piety in the heart. The sincere Chris- 
tian has nobler ends, and he who has 
not any higher ends, and whose con- 
duct and feelings can all be accounted 
for by a desire for these things, can 
not be a true Christian. ^ Bvt is of 
the world. Is originated solely by the 
objects and purposes of this life, where 
religion and the life to come are ex- 
cluded. 

17. And the vxyrld passeth away. Ev- 
ery thing properly constituting this 
world where religion is excluded. The 
reference here does not seem to be 
so much to the material world as to 
the scenes of show and vanity which 
make up the world. These things are 
passing away like the shifting scenes 
of the stage. See Notes on 1 Cor. vii. 
31. % And the lust thereof , All that 
is here so much the object of desire. 
These things are like a pageant, which 
only amuses the eye for a moment, 
and then disappears forever. IT But 
he that doeth the wiU of God abideth for- 
ever, ^ This can not mean that he will 
never die, but it means that he has 
built his happiness on a basis which 
is secure, and which can never pass 
away. Comp. Notes on Matt. vii. 2^27. 

18. LUtle children. See ver. 1. ^B 
is the last time. The closing period 
or dispensation ; that dispensation in 
which the affairs of the world are ul- 
timately to be wound up. The apos- 
tle does not, however, say that the 
end of the world would soon occur, 
nor does* he intimate how long this 
dispensation would be. That period 
might continue through'many ages or 
centuries, and still be the last dispen- 
sation, or that in which the affairs 
of the world would be finally closed. 
See Notes on Isa. ii. 2 ; Acts ii. 17 ; 
Heb. i. 2. Some have supposed that 



time : and as ye have heard * that 
antichrist shall come, even now 
are there many antichrists ; where- 
by we know that it is the last 
time. 



6 Heb. 1.3. 
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the " last time " here refers to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the Jewish economy ; but the more 
natural interpretation is to refer it 
to the last dispensation of the world, 
and to suppose that the apostle 
meant to say that there were clear evi- 
dences that that period had arrived. 
TT And as ye have heard that Antichrist 
shall come. The word Antichrist occurs 
in the New Testament only in these 
Epistles of John : 1 John ii. 18, 22 ; iv. 
8 ; 2 John 7. The proper meaning of 
anti {&irri) in composition is (1) over 
againsty as &in-iTarmiv\ (2) contrary 
to, as &vTi\iyeiv\ (8) redprocUyy as 
AvrairodtBtafxi ; (4) substitutio7iy as dirri- 
/3a(rt\«u9, in the place of the king, or 
&i/^uTraroi-—proconsid. The vroraAn- 
tichristy therefore, might denote- any 
one who either was or claitfieS to be 
in the place of Christ, or one who, for 
any cause, was in opposition to him. 
The word would apply to one opposed 
to him on whatever ground the op- 
position might be, whether it were 
open and avowed, or whether it were 
OTily in fact, as resulting from certain 
claims which were adverse to his, or 
which were inconsistent with his. A 
vice-funciionaiT/y or an opposing func- 
tionaryy would be the idea which the 
word would naturally suggest. If 
the word stood alone, and there were 
nothing said further to explain its 
meaning, we should think, when the 
word Antichrist was used, either of one 
who claimed to be the Christ, and who 
thus was a rival, or of one who stood 
in opxx>sition to him on some other 
ground. That which constituted the 
characteristicsofAntichrist,according 
to John, who only has used the word, 
he has himself stated : ver. 22, " Who 
is a liar, but he that denieth that Je- 
sus is the Christ ? He is Antichrist, 
that denieth the Father and the Son ;'' 
chap. iv. 3, "And every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, is not of God ; and 
this is that spirit of Antichrist ;'* 
2 John 7, "For many deceivers are 
entered into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh. This is a dcceircr and an Anti- 
christ." From this it is clear that 
Jqhn understood by the word all those 
tliat denied that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, or that the Messiah had come in 
the flesh. If they held that Jesus 
was a deceiver, and that he was not 
the Christ ; or if they maintained that, 
though Christ had come, he had not 
come in the flesh, that is, with a prop- 
er human nature, this showed that 
such persons had the spirit of Anti- 
christ They arrayed themselves 
against him, and held doctrines which 
were in fact in entire opposition to 
the Son of God. It would appear, then, 
that John does not use the word in 
the sense which it would bear as de- 
noting one who set up a rival claim, 
or who came in the place of Christ, 
but in the sense of those who were 
opposed to him by denying essential 
doctrines in regard to his person and 
advent. It is not certainly known to 
what persons he refers, but it would 
seem not improbable to- Jewish ad- 
versaries (see Suicer's Thesaur 8. voc.)y 
or to some forms of the Gnostic be- 
lief. See Notes on chap. iv. 2. The 
doctrine respecting Antichrist, as 
stated in the New Testament, may be 
summed up in the following particu- 
lars : (1.) That there would be those, 
perhaps in considerable numbers, who 
would openly claim to be the Christ, 
or the true Messiah. Matt. xxiv. S', 
24. (2.) That there would be a spirit, 
whicn would manifest itself early in 
the Church, that would strongly tend 
to some great apostasy under some 
one head or leader, or to a concen- 
tration on an individual, or a succes- 
sion of individuals, who would have 
eminently the spirit of Antichrist, 
though for a time the development of 
that spirit would be hindered or re- 
strained. See Notes on 2 Thess. ii. 
1-7. (3. ) That this would be ultimate- 
ly concentrated on a single leader — 
" the man of sin " — and embodied un- 
der some great apostasy, at the head 
of which would be that *'man of 
sin." 2 Thess. ii. 8, 4, 8, 9, 10. It is 
to this that Ihul particularly refers, 
or this is the view which he took of 
this apostasy, and it is this which he 
particularly describes. (4.) That, in 
the mean time, and before the ele- 
ments of the great apostasy should 
be concentrated and embodied, there 
might not be a few who would par- 
take of the same general spirit, and 



who would be equally opposed to 
Christ in their doctrines and aims ; 
that is, who would embody In them- 
selves the essential spirit of Antichrist, 
and by whose appearing it might be 
known that the last dispensation had 
come. It is to these that John refers, 
and these he found in his own age. 
Fatd fixed the eye on future times, when 
the spirit of Antichrist would be em- 
bodied under a distinct and mighty 
organization ; John on his own time, 
and found then essentially what it had 
been predicted would occur in the 
Church. He here says that they had 
|»een taught to expect that Antichrist 
would come under the last dispensa- 
tion, and it is implied that it could be 
ascertained that it was the last time, 
from tiie fact that the predicted op- 
poser of Christ had come. The refer- 
ence is probably to the language of 
the Saviour, that before the end should 
be, and as a sign that it was coming, 
many would arise claiming to be 
Christ, and, of course, practically de- 
nying that he was the Christ Matt. 
xxiv. 5: "Many shall come in my 
name, saying, / am Christ; and shall 
deceive many." Ver. 24: "And there 
shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets ; and they shall show great 
signs and wonders, insomuch that, if 
it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect." This prediction, it is 
probable, the apostles had referred to 
wherever they had preached, so that 
there was a general expectation that 
one or more persons would appear 
claiming to be the Christ, or main- 
taining such opinions as to be incon- 
sistent with the true doctrine that Je- 
sus was the Messiah. Such persons, 
John says, had then in fact appdkred, 
by which it could be known that they 
were living under the closing dispen- 
sation of the world referred to by the 
Saviour. Comp. Notes on 2 Tjiess. 
ii. 2-6. IT -E^'«i now are there many 
Antichrists. There are many who have 
the characteristics which it was pre- 
dicted that Antichrist would have ; 
that is, as explained above, there are 
many who denv that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, or who deny that he has come 
in the flesh. If they maintained that 
Jesus was an impostor, and not the 
true Messiah, or if, though they ad- 
mitted that the Messiah had come, 
they affirmed, as the Docetae did (see 
Notes on chap. iv. 2), that he had come 
in appearance only, and not really 
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19 'They went out from us, but 
they were not of us ; for " if they 
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come in the flesh, this was the spirit 
of Antichrist. John says that there 
were many such persons in fact in his 
time. It would seem from this that 
Jolin did not refer to a single individ- 
ual, or to a succession of individuals, 
who should come previous to the 
winding up of the affairs of the world,< 
as Paul did (2 Thess. ii. 2, seg.), but 
that he understood that there might 
be many at the same time who would 
evince the spirit of Antichrist. Both 
he and Paul, however, refer to tlie 
expectation that before the coming 
of the Saviour to judge the world 
there would be prominent adversaries 
of the Christian religion, and that the 
end would not come until such ad- 
versaries appeared. Paul goes more 
into detail, and describes the charac- 
teristics of the great apostasy more 
at length (2 Thess. ii. 2, seq. ; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1, seq.; 2 Tim. ill. 1, seq.); John 
says, not that the appearing of these 
persons indicated that the end of the 
world was near, but that they had 
such characteristics as to show that 
they were living in the last dispensa- 
tion. Paul so describes then! as to 
show that the end of the world was 
not to be immediately expected (sec 
Noted on 2 Thess. ii. 1, seq.); John, 
without referring to that point, says 
that there were enoug^h of that char- 
acter then to prove that the last dis- 
pensation had come, though he does 
not say how long it woula continue. 
If Whereby we know it is the last time. 
They have the characteristics which 
it was predicted many would have be- 
fore the end of the world should 
come. The evidence that it was '* the 
last time,** or the closing dispensa- 
tion of the world, derived from the 
appearing of these persons, consisted 
simply in the fact that it was predict- 
ed that such persons would appear 
under the Christian, or the last dis- 
pensation. Matt. xxiv. 5, 24r-27. Their 
appearance was to precede the com- 
ing of the Saviour, though it is not 
said how long it would precede that; 
but at any time the appearing of such 
persons would be an evidence that it 
was the closing dispensation of the 
world, for the Saviour, in his predic- 
tions respecting them, had said that 
they would appear before he should 



had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us ; but they 



return to judgment. It can not now 
be determined precisely to what class- 
es of persons there is allusion here, 
because we know too little of the re- 
ligious state of the times to which 
the apostle refers. No one can prove, 
however, that there were not persons 
at that time who so fully correspond- 
ed to the predictions of the Saviour 
as to be a complete fulfillment of 
what he said, and to demonstrate that 
the last age had truly CO me. It would 
seem probable that there may have 
been reference to some Jewish adver- 
saries who denied that Jesus was the 
Messiah (Rob., Lex.\ or to some per- 
sons who had already broached the 
doctrine of the Docetce that, though 
Jesus was the Messiah, yet that ne 
was a man in appearance only, and 
had not really come in the flesh. 
Classes of persons of each description 
abounded in the early ages or the 
Church. 

19. They went out from us. From 
the Church. That is, they had once 
been professors of the religion of the 
Saviour, though their apostasy 
showed that they never had anv true 
piety. John refers to the fad that 
they had once been in the Church, 
perhaps to remind those to whom he 
wrote that they knew them well, and 
could readily appreciate their charac- 
ter. It was a humiliating statement 
that those who showed themselves to 
be so utterly opposed to religion had 
once been members of the Christian 
Church ; but this is a statement which 
we are often compelled to make. 
IF But they were not of va. That is, 
they did not really belong to us, or 
were not true Christians. See Notes 
on Matt vii. 23. This passage proves 
that these persons, whatever their 

Eretensions and- professions may have 
ecu, were never sincere Christians. 
The same remark may be made of all 
who apostatize from the faith and 
become teachers of error. They nev- 
er were truly converted ; never be- 
longed really to the spiritual Church 
of Christ. 1 For if they had been of 
us. If they had been sincere and true 
Christians. TT They would no doubt 
have continued toith us. The words 
" no doubt " are supplied by our trans- 
lators, but the affirmation is equally 
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went Out, that they might b^ made 
manifest ^ that they were not all 
of us. 



• 9 Tim. 3. 9. 



strong without them : " they would 
have remained with us." This af- 
firms, without any ambiguity or qual- 
ification, that if they had been true 
Christians they would have remained 
in the Church; that is, they would 
not have apostatized. There could 
not be a more positive afilrmation 
than that which is implied here, that 
those who are true Christians will 
continue to be such, or that the saints 
will not fall away from grace. John 
affirms it of these persons that if 
they had been true Christians they 
would never have departed from the 
Church. He makes the declaration 
so general that it may be regarded as 
a universal truth, that if any are tru- 
ly "of us" — that is, if they are true 
Christians — they will continue in the 
Church, or will never fall away. The 
statement is so made, also, as to teach 
that if any do fall away from the 
Church, the fact is full proof that 
they never had any religion, for if 
they had had they would have re- 
mained steadfast in the Churchi H But 
they went out, that they might he made 
manifest that t/iey were not aU of us. 
It was suffered or permitted in the 
providence of God that this should 
occur, in order that it might be seen 
and known that they were not true 
Christians, or in order that their real 
character might be developed. It was 
desirable that this should be done (a) 
in order that the Church might be 

Surifled from their influence (comp. 
Totes on John xv. 2) ; (6) in order 
tliat it might not be responsible for 
their conduct, or reproached on ac- 
count of it ; (c) in order that their 
real character might be developed, 
and they might themselves see thai 
they were not true Christians ; (d) in 
order that, being seen and known as 
apostates, their opinions and conduct 
might have less influence than if they 
were connected with the Church ; (e) 
in order that they might themselves 
understand their own true character, 
and no longer live under the delusive 
opinion that they were Christians and 
were safe, but that, seeing themselves 
in their true light, they might be 
brought to repentance; for there is 
only a jpoat slender prospect that 



20 But ye have an unction * from 
the Holy One, and ye * know all 
things. 
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any who are deceived in the Church 
will ever be brought to true repent- 
ance there ; and slight as is the hope 
that one who apostatizes will be, 
such an event is much more probable 
than it would be if he remained in 
(the Church. Men are more likely to 
be converted when their character is 
known and understood than they are 
when playing a game of deception, 
or are themselves deceived. What is 
here aflbmed of these persons often 
occure now, and those who have no 
true religion are often suffered to 
apostatize from their profession for 
the same purpose. It is better that 
they should cease to have any con- 
nection with the Church than that 
they should remain in it; and God 
often suffers them to fall away even 
from the profession of religion, in or- 
der that they may not do injury as 
professing Christians. This very im- 
portant passage, then, teaches the fol- 
lowing things: (1.) That when men 
apostatize from the profession of re- 
ligion, and embrace fatal error, or live 
in sin, it proves that they never had 
any true piety. (2.) The fact that 
such persons fall away can no.t be ad- 
duced to prove that Christians ever 
fall from gr^ce, for it demonstrates 
nothing on that point, but proves 
only that these persons never had 
any real piety. They may have had 
much that seemed to be religion; 
they may have been zealous, and ap- 
parently devoted to God, and may 
even have had much comfort and 
peace in what they took to be piety ; 
they may have been eminently "gift- 
ed" in prayer, or may even have been 
successful preachers of the Gospel, 
but all this does not prove that they 
ever had any piety, nor does the fact 
that such persons apostatize from 
their profession throw any light on a 
question quite foreign to this — ^wheth- 
er true Christians ever fall from grace. 
Comp. Matt. vii. 22, 23. (3.) The pas- 
sage before us proves that if any are 
time Christians they will remain in 
the Church, or will certainly perse- 
vere and be saved. They may in- 
deed backslide grievously; they may 
wander far away, and pain the hearts 
of their brethren, ana give occasion 
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to tfe enemies of religion to speak 
reproachfully, but the apostle says, 
**If they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us." (4.) One 
of the best evidences of true piety is 
found in the fact of continuing with 
the Church. I do not mean nom- 
inally and formally, but really and 
spiritually, having the heart with the 
Cfhurch; loving its peace and pro- 
moting its welfare; identifying our- 
selves with real Christians, and show- 
ing that we are ready to co-operate 
with those who love the Lord Jesus 
and his cause. (5.) The main reason 
why professing Christians are suffered 
to apostatize is to show that they had 
no true religion. It is desirable that 
they should see it themselves ; desir- 
able that others should see it also. 
It is better that it should be known 
that they had no true religion than 
that they should remain in the Church, 
to be a burden on its movements and 
a reproach to the cause. By being 
allowed thus to separate themselves 
from the Church, they may be brought 
to remember their violated vows, and 
the Church will be free from the re- 
proach of having those in its bosom 
who are a dishonor to the Christian 
name; We are not to wonder, then, 
if persons apostatize who have been 
professors oi true religion; and we are 
not to suppose that the greatest injury 
is done to the cause when they do it. 
A greater injury by far is done when 
such persons remain in the Church. 

20. ^ut ye Jiave an unction from the 
Holy One. The apostle in this vei-se 
evidfently intends to say that he had 
no apprehension in regard to those 
to whom he wrote that they would 
thus apostatize and bring dishonor 
on their religion. They had been so 
anointed bv the Holy Spirit that they 
understood the true nature of relig- 
ion, and it might be confidently ex- 
pected that they would persevere. 
The word unction or anointing {xpitrfia) 
means properly "something rubbed 
in or ointed ;" oil for anointmg, oint- 
ment; then it me&na&nBuomtmg, The 
allusion is to the anointing of kings 
and priests, or their inauguration or 
coronation (1 Sam. x. 1; xvl. 18; Exqd. 
xxviii. 41 ; xl. 15 ; compare Notes on 
Matt. i. 1), and the idea seems to have 
been Uiat the oil thus used was em- 
blematic of the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit as qualifving them for the 
discharge of the duties of their office. 



Christians, in the New Testament, 
are described as "Idngs and priests" 
(Rev. i. 6; v. 10), and as a "royal 
priesthood" (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9), and hence 
they are represented as anointed^ or as 
endowed with those graces of the 
Spirit of which anointing was the em- 
blem. The phrase "the Holy One" 
refers here doubtless to the Holy 
Spirit — that Spirit whose influences 
are imparted to the people of God, 
to enlighten, to sanctify, and to com- 
fort them in their trials. The partic- 
ular reference here is to the influen- 
ces of that Spirit as imparting to them 
clear and just views of the nature of 
religion, and as thus securing then^ 
from error and apostasy. 1 And f^ 
know all things. That is, all things 
which it is essential that you should 
know on the subject of religion. See 
Notes on John xvi. 13 ; 1 Cor. ii. 15. 
The meaning can not be that they 
knew all things pertaining to history, 
to science, to literature, and to the 
arts; but that, under the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, they had been 
made so thoroughly acquainted with 
the truths and duties of the Christian 
religion that thev might be regarded 
as safe from the danger of fatal error. 
The same may be said of all true 
Christians now, that they are so taught 
by the Spirit of God that they have a 
practical acquaintance with what re- 
ligion is, and with what it requires, 
and are secure from falling into fatal 
error. In regard to the general mean- 
ing of this verse, then, it may be ob- 
served : I. That it does not mean any 
one of the following things : (1.) That 
Christians are literally instructed by 
the Holy Spirit in all things, or that 
they literally understand all subjects. 
The teaching, whatever it may be, re- 
fers only to religion. (2.) It is not 
meant that any new faculties of mind 
are conferred on them, or any in- 
creased intellectual endowments, by 
their religion. .It is not a fact that 
Christians, as such, are superior in 
mental endowments to others; nor 
that by their religion they have any 
mental traits which they had not be- 
fore their conversion. Paul, Peter, 
and John had essentially the same 
mental characteristics after thttr con- 
version which they had before; and 
the same is true of all Christians. 
(3.) It is not meant that any new 
truth is revealed to the mind by the 
Holy Spirit. All the truth that is 
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21 I have not written unto you 
because ve know not the truth, 



broa^bt before the mind of the Chris- 
tian 18 to be found in the Word of 
Godf and reveUUioji^ as such, was com- 
pleted when the Bible was. finished. 
(4.) It is not meant that any thing is 

Eerceived by Christians which they 
ad not the natural faculty for per- 
ceiving before their conversion, or 
which other men have not also the 
natural faculty for perceiving. The 
difficulty with men is not in a defect 
of natural faculties ; it is in the blind- 
ness of the heart. II. The statement 
^ere made by John does imply, it is 
Supposed, the following things: (1.) 
That the minds of Christians are so 
enlightened that they have a new per- 
ception of the truth. They see it in 
a light in which they did not before. 
They see it cut truth. They see its 
beauty, its force, its adaptedness to 
their condition and wants. They un- 
derstand the subject of religion bet- 
ter than they once did, and better 
than others do. What was once dark 
appears now plain; what once had 
no beauty to their minds now appears 
beautiful; what was once repcUant 
is now attractive. (2.) They see this 
to be true ; that Is, they see It in such 
a light that they can not doubt that 
it is true. They have such views of 
the doctrines of religion that they 
liave no doubt that they are true, and 
are willing, on the belief of their truth, 
to lay down their lives, and to stake 
their eteraal Interests on those truths. 
(3.) Their knowledge of truth Is en- 
larged. They become acquainted 
with more truths than thev would 
have known if they had not been un- 
der the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
Their range of thought Is greater; 
their vision more extended, as well as 
more clear. III. The evidence that this 
Is so is found In the following things : 
(1.) The express statements of Script- 
ure. See 1 Cor. il. 14, 15, and the 
Notes on that passage. Comp. John 
xvl. 13, 14. (2. ) It is a matter of fact 
that It Is 80. (a) Men by nature do 
not perceive any beauty in the truths 
of religion. Those truths are dis- 
tastel5|l, repulsive, and offensive to 
them. '* To the Jew the doctrine of 
the cross Is a etumbllng-block, and 
to the Greek foolishness." They may 
see. Indeed, the force of an argument, 
but they do not see the beauty of the 



but because ye know it, an(f that 
no lie is of the truth. 



plan of salvation. (6) When they are 
converted they do. These things ap- 
pear to them to be changed; they 
see them In a new light, and they 
perceive a beauty In them which they 
never did before, (c) There is often 
a surprising development of religious 
knowledge when people are con- 
verted. They seem to understand 
the way of salvation, and the whole 
subject of religion. In a manner and 
to an extent which can not be ac- 
counted for except on the supposition 
of a teaching from above, {d) This 
is manifest also in the knowledge 
which persons otherwise ig^norant ex- 
hibit on the subject of religion. With 
few advantages for education, and with 
no remarkable talents, they show an 
acquaintance with the truth, a knowl- 
edge of religion, an ability to defend 
the doctrines or Christianity and to 
Instruct others In the way of salva- 
tion, which could have been derived 
only from some source superior to 
themselves. Comp. John vii. 15; 
Acts Iv. 13. {e) The same thing Is 
shown by their adherence to truth In 
the midst of persecution, and simply 
because they perceive that for which 
they die to be the truth. And is 
there any thing incredible In this? 
May not the mind see what truth is? 
How do we judge of an axiom in 
mathematics, or of a proposition that 
is demonstrated, but by the fact that 
the mind perceives it to be true, and 
can not doubt it? And may it not 
be so in regard to religious truth — 
especially when that truth Is seen to 
accord with what we know of our- 
selves, with our lost condition as shi- 
ners, and with our need of a Saviour, 
and when we see that the truths re- 
vealed In the Scriptures are exactly 
adapted to our wants ? 

21. 1 have not written unto yott because 
ye know not the truth. You are not to 
regard my writing to you In this 
earnest manner as any evidence that 
I do not suppose you to be acquainted 
with religion and its duties. Some, 
perhaps, might have been disposed to 
put this construction on what he had 
said, but he assures them that that 
was not the reason why he had thus 
addressed them. The very fact that 
they did understand the subject of 
religion, he says, was rather the rea- 
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22 Who is a liar but he that* de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ? 

a chap. 4. 8. 



son why he wrote to them. H But 
because ye know it. This was the 
ground of his hope that his appeal 
would be effectual. If they had nev- 
er kriown what religion was, if they 
were ignorant of its nature and its 
claims, he would have had much less 
hope of being able to guard them 
against error, and of securing their 
steady walk in the path of piety. We 
may always make a strong and confi- 
dent appeal to those who really un- 
derstand what the nature of religion 
is, and what are the evidences of its 
truth. 1[ And that no lie is of the titUh. 
No form of error, however plausible 
it may appear, however ingeniously 
it majr be defended, and however 
much it may seem to be favorable to 
human, virtue and happiness, can be 
founded in truth. What the apostle 
sa^s here has somewhat the aspect 
of a truism, but it contains a real 
truth of vital importance, and one 
T^hich should have great influencQ in 
determining our minds in regard to 
any* proposed opinion or doctrine. 
Error often appears plausible. It 
seems to be adapted to relieve the 
mind of many difficulties which per- 
plex and embarrass it on the subiect 
of religion. It seems to be fitted to 
promote religion. It seems to make 
those who embrace it happy, and for 
a time they apparently enjoy religion. 
But John says that however plausible 
all this may be, however much it may 
seem to prove that the doctrines thus 
embraced are of God, it is a great and 
vital maxim that no error can have 
its foundation in truth, and, of course, 
that it must be worthless. The grand 
question is, what is U'uth? and when 
that is determined we can easily set- 
tle the inquiries which come up about 
the various doctrines that are abroad 
In the world. Mere plausible appear- 
ances, or temporary good results that 
may grow out of a doctrine, do not prove 
that it is based on truth ; for what- 
ever those results may be, it is impos- 
sible that any error, however plausi- 
ble, should have its origin in the truth. 
22. Who is a liar? That is, who is 
false; who maintains an erroneous 
doctrine ; who is an impostor, if he 
is not ? The object of the apostle 
is to specify one of the prevailing 



He is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son. 



forms of error, and to show that, how- 
ever plausible the arguments might 
be by which it was defended, it was 
impossible that it should be true. 
Their own knowledge of the nature 
of religion must convince them at 
once that this opinion was false. 
IT That denieth that Jesus is the Christ. 
It would seem that the apostle refer- 
red to a class who admitted that Je- 
sus lived, but who denied that he was 
the true Messiah. On what grounds 
they did this is unknown; but to 
maintain this was, of course, the 
same as to maintain that he was an 
impostor. The ground taken may 
have been that he had not the charac- 
teristics ascribed to the Messiah in the 
prophets ; or that he did not furnish 
evidence that he was sent from God ; 
or that he was an enthusiast. Or per- 
haps some peculiar form of error may 
be referred to, like that which is said 
to have been held by Cerinthus, who 
in his doctrine separated Jesus from 
Christ, maintaining them to be two 
distinct persons. — Doddridge. H He 
is Antichrist. See Notes on ver. 18. 
He has all the characteristics and at- 
tributes of Antichrist ; or, a doctrine 
which practically involves the denial 
of both the Father and the Son must 
be that of Antichrist. '^ That denieth 
the Father' and the /Son. That denies 
the peculiar truths pertaining to God 
the Father and to the Son of God. 
The charge here is not that they en- 
tertained incorrect views of God as 
sttch — as almighty, eternal, most wise, 
and good— but that they denied the 
doctnncs which religion taught re- 
specting God as Father and Son. 
Tlieir opinions tended to a denial of 
what was revealed respecting God as 
a Father— not in the general sense of 
being the Father of tne universe, but 
in the particular sense of his relation 
to the Son. It can not be supposed 
that they denied the existence and 
perfections of God as such, nor that 
they denied that God is a Father in 
the relation which he sustains to the 
universe ; but the meaning must be 
that what they held went lo a prac- 
tical denial of that which is peculiar 
to the true God, considered as sus- 
taining the relation of a Father to his 
Son Jesus Christ. Correct views of 
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23 Whosoever * denieth the Son, 
the same hath not the Father: 
[but] he that acknowledgeth the Son 
hath the Father also. 

24 Let * that therefore abide in 
you which ye have heard from 
the beginning. If that which ye 
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the Father could not be held without 
correct views of the Son; correct 
views of the Son could not be held 
without correct views of the Father. 
The doctrines respecting the Father 
and the Son were so connected that 
one could not be held without hold- 
ing the other, and one could not be 
denied without denying the other. 
Comp. Notes on Matt. xi. 27; John v. 
23. No man can have just views of 
God the Father who has not right 
apprehensions of the Son. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the world men have 
right apprehensions of God only when 
they have correct views of the char- 
acter of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

23. Whosoever* denieth the Son^ the 
same hath not the Father. That is, has 
no just views of the Father, and has 
no evidence of his friendship. It is 
only by the Son of God that the Fa- 
ther is made known to men (Matt. xi. 
27 ; Heb. 1. 2, 3), and it is only through 
him that we can become reconciled 
to God, and obtain evidence of his 
favor. See Notes on John v. 23. TT Bui 
he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Pather also. This passage, in the com- 
mon version of the New Testament, 
Is printed in italics, as if it were not 
in the original. It is trae that it is 
not found in all the MSS. and ver- 
sions ; but it is found in a large num- 
ber of MSS., and in the Vulgate, the 
Syriac, the -^thiopic, the Coptic, the 
Armenian, and the Arabic versions, 
and in the critical editions of Gries* 
bach, Tittman, and Hahn. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that it should be re- 
garded as a genuine portion of the 
sacred text. It is much in the style 
of John, and though not necessary to 
complete the sense, yet it well suits 
the connection. As it was true that 
if one denied the Son of God he could 
have no pretensions to any proper 
acquaintance with the Father, so it 
seemed to follow that if any one had 
any proper knowledge of the Son of 
God, and made a suitable confession 
of him, he had evidence that ho was 



have heard from the beginning 
shall remain in you, ye also shall 
continue in the Son, and in the 
Father. 
25 And this is the promise that 
he hath promised us, toen eternal* 
life. 

e Jobn 17. 8. 



acquainted with the Father. Comp. " 
John xvii 8; Rom. x. 9. Though, 
therefore, this passage was wanting 
in many of the MSS. consulted by the 
translators of the Bible, and though 
in printing it in the manner in which 
they have they showed the great 
caution with which they acted in ad- 
mitting any thing doubtful into their 
translation, yet the passage should 
be restored to the text, and be re- 
^rded as a genuine portion. of the 
Word of God. The great truth can 
never be too clearly stated, or too often 
inculcated, that it is only by a knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ that 
we can have any true acquaintance 
with God, and that all who have just 
views of the Saviour are in fact ac- 
quainted with the true God, and are 
heirs of eternal life. » 

24. Let that therefore abide in you. 
Adhere steadfastly to it ; let the truth 
obtain a permanent lodgment in the 
soul. In view of its great importance, 
and its influence on your happiness 
here and hereafter,let it never depart 
from you. If Which ye have heard from 
the beginning. That is, the same doc- 
trines which you have always been 
taught respecting the Son of God and 
the way ot salvation. See Notes on 
ver. 7. H Te also shall continue in the 
Sony and in the Father. Truly united 
to the Son and to the Father; or 
having evidence of the favor and 
friendship of the Son and the Father. 

25. And this is the promise that he 
hath promised ««, even etemcU life. 
This IS evidently added to encourage 
them in adhering to the truths which 
they had embraced respecting the Son 
of God. In maintaining these truths 
they had the promise of eternal life ; 
in departing from them they had 
none, for the promise of heaven in our 
world is made only to those who era- 
brace one class of doctrines or opin- 
ions. No one can show that any 
promise of heaven is made to the 
mere possessor of beauty or wealth 
or talent ; to the accomplished or the 
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26 These things have I written 
unto you concerning them that se- 
duce you. * • 

27 But the anointing which ye 
have received of him abideth in 
you: and ye need not that any 

a John 14. 86. 



gay ; to those who are distinguished 
for science or for skill in the arts ; to 
rank or birth or blood ; to courage 
or strength. Whatever expectation 
of heaven any one may entertain on 
account of any of these things must 
be traced to something else than a 
promise^ for there is none in the Bible 
to that effect. The promise of heaven 
to men is limited to those who repent 
of their sins, who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and who lead a holy 
life; and if any one will fcase his 
hope of heaven on a promise^ it must 
be limited to these things. And yet 
what well-founded hope of heaven 
can there bo except that which is 
based on a promise? How does any 
one know that he can be saved unless 
he have some assurance from God that 
it may and shall be so ? Is not heaven 
his home ? How does any one know 
that he may dwell there without some 
assurance from him that he may ? Is 
not the crown of life his gift ? How 
can any one know that he will possess 
it unless he have some promise from 
him? However men may reason or 
conjecture or hope, the only promise 
of eternal life is found in the Bible, 
and the fact that we have such a 
promise should surely be a suflScient 
nducemcnt to us to hold fast the 
iruth. On the promise of life in the 
Gospel, see John xvii. 2 ; Rom. ii. 6, 
7 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; Matt. xxv. 46. 

26. TTiese things have I written unto 
you concerning them that seduce you. 
Respecting their character, and in 
order to guard you against their arts. 
The word seduce means to lead astray ; 
and it here refers to those who would 
seduce them from the truth, or lead 
them into Hangerous error. The 
apostle does not mean that they had 
actually seduced them, for he states 
in the following verse that they were 
yet safe ; but he refers to the feet that 
there was danger that they might be 
led into error. 

27. £ut the anointing which ye have 
received of him. See Notes on ver. 20. 
t Abideth in you. The meaning is 



man teach you : but as the same 
anointing teacheth * you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, 
and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in ^ him. 
28 And now, little children, abide 

I or, it. 



that the influence on your heart and 
life which results from the fact that 
you are anointed of God permanent- 
ly abides with you, and will keep you 
from dangerous error. The apostle 
evidently meant to say that he felt as- 
sured that they would not be seduced 
ftom the truth, and that his confi- 
dence in regard to this was founded 
on the fact that they had been tru- 
ly anointed unto God as kings and 
priests. Thus undei*stood, what he 
here says is equivalent to the expres- 
sion of a firm conviction that those 
who are true Christians will n«t fall 
away. Comp. Notes on vs. 19, 20. If jMd 
ye need not that any man teach you. 
That is, what are the things essential 
to true religion. See Notes on ver. 
20. ^ But as the same anoitUing teacheth 
you of all things. This can not mean 
that the mere act of anointing, if that 
had been performed in their case, 
would teach them; but it refers to 
what John includes in what he calls 
the anointing — that is, in the solemn 
consecration to the duties of religion 
under the influences of the Holy Spir- 
it. ^ And is truth, and is no lie. Leads 
to truth, and not to error. No man 
was ever led into error by those influ- 
ences which result from the fact that 
he has been consecrated to the serv- 
ice of God. TI Te shall abide in him. 
Marg., " or, i<." The Greek will bear 
either construction. The connection, 
however, seems to demand that it 
should be understood as referring to 
him ; that is, to the Saviour. 

2S.Andnow,litileohUdren, See Notes 
on ver. 1. ^ Abide in him ; thai, when 
he shall appear. At the end of the 
world, to receive his people to him- 
self. See Notes on John xiv. 2, 3. 
^ We may ?iave confidence. Gr., bold- 
ness {nrapp-naiav). This word is com- 
monly used to denote openness, plain- 
ness, or boldness in speaking. Mark 
viii. 32 ; John vii. 4, 13, 26; Acts ii. 
29; iv. 13, 29; 2 Cor. ill. 12; vii. 4. 
Here it means the kind of boldness, 
or calm assurance, which arises from 
evidence of piety and of preparation 
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in him ; that, when he shall ap- 
pear, we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed before him at his 
coming. 

1 or,ihi0wy«. 



for heaven. It means that they wonld 
not be overwhelmed and confounded 
at the comme of the Saviour by its 
bein^ then found that their hopes 
were fallacious. ^ And not be ashamed 
before him at his coming. By having 
all our hopes taken away ; by bein^ 
held up to the universe as guilty and 
condemned. We feel ashamed when 
our hopes are disappointed ; when it 
is shown that we have a character 
different from what we professed to 
have ; when our pretensions to good- 
ness are stripped off, and the heart 
is made bare. Many will thus be 
ashamed in the last day (Matt. vlL 
21-23^ but it is one of the promises 
made to those who truly believe on 
the Saviour that they shall never be 
ashamed or confounded. See Notes 
on 1 Pet, ii. 6. Comp. Isa. xlv. 17; 
Rom. V. 5 ; 1 Pet. iv. 16 ; Marie viiL 88. 
29. ijf ye know that he is righteous. 
This is not said as if there could be 
any doubt on the subject,' but merely 
to call their attention to it as a well- 
known truth, and to state what fol- 
lowed from it. Every one who has 
any true acquaintance with God must 
have the fullest conviction that he is 
a righteous being. But if this be so, 
John says, then it must follow that 
only those who are truly righteous 
can regard themselves as begotten of 
him. IT Ye know, Marg., know ye. 
The Greek will bear either construc- 
tion, and either would make good 
sense. Assuming that God is right- 
eous, it would be proper to state, as 
in the text, that it follows from this 
that they must know that only those 
who are righteous, can be regarded as 
begotten of him ; or, assuming this to 
be true, it was proper to exhort them 
to be righteous, as in the margin. 
Whichever interpretation is adopted, 
the great truth is taught that only 
those who are truly righteous can re- 
gard themselves as the children of 
God. If That every one that doeth right- 
eousness is bom of him. Or, rather, is 
begotten of him ; is truly a child of 
God. This truth is every where taught 
in the Bible, and is worthy of bemg 
often repeated. No one who is not, 



29 If ye know that he is right- 
eous, ye know * that • every one 
that doeth righteousness is bom 
of him. 
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in the proper sense of the term, a 
righteous man, can have any well- 
founded pretensions to being regard- 
ed as a child of God. If tins be so, 
then it is not difficult to determine 
whether we are the children of God. 
(1.) If we are unjust, false, dishonest, 
we can not be his children. (2.) If 
we are indulging in any known sin, 
we can not be. (3.) If we are not tru- 
ly righteous, all visions and raptares, 
idl zeal and ardor, though in the cause 
of religion— all that we may pride 
ourselves on in being fervent in pray- 
er, or eloquent in preaching, is vain. 
(4.) If we are righteous, in the true 
and proper sense, doing that which is 
right toward God and toward men — 
to ourselves, to our families, to our 
neighbors, to the world at large, to 
the Saviour who died for us — then we 
are true Christians ; and then, no 
matter how soon he may appear, or 
how solemn and overwhelming may 
be the scenes that shall close the 
world, we shall not be ashamed or 
confounded, for we shall hall him as 
our Saviour, and rejoice that the time 
has come tliat we may go and dwell 
with him forever. 

CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing subjects : 

I. The fact that Christians are now 
the sons of God. Ver. 1-3. (1.) We 
arc the sons of God, and this will ex- 
plain the reason why the world does 
not appreciate our character or nn- 
derstsuid the reasons of our conduct. 
Ver. 1. (2.) The consequences of sus- 
taining toat relation to God, or of be- 
ing regarded as his sons, (a) We shall 
be like him when he appears. Ver. 
2. (6) We shall purify ofirselves un- 
der the influence of this hope. Ver. 3. 

II. The fact that he who is an 
adopted child of God does not com- 
mit sin. Ver. 4-10. (1.) All sin is 
the transgression of the law. Ver. 4. 
(2.) Christ was manifested to take 
away our sins. Ver. 5. (3.) He that 
commits sin is of the devil. Ver. 8. 
(4.) As a matter of fact, he who is of 
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the Father hath bestowed 
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God does not commit sin. Vs. 7, 9, 
10. 

III. True reliffion will be manifest- 
ed by love to me Christian brother- 
hood. Ver. 10-18. (1.) As a man who 
is not righteous can not be a true 
Christian, neither can he who does not 
love his brother. Ver. 10. (2.) It is 
the' solemn command of the Saviour 
that his followers should love one an- 
other. Ver. 11. (3.) The importance 
of this is seen bv the opposite con- 
duct of Cain. Ver. 12. (4.) Love to 
the brethren furnishes the most cer- 
tain evidence that we have passed 
from death unto life. Ver. 14. (5.) 
A man who hates another is in fact a 
murderer, and, of course, can not be 
a true child of -God. Ver. 15. (6.) We 
should be stimulated to the love of 
the brethren bjp the example of the 
Saviour, who laid down his life for us. 
Ver. 16. (7.) If we see a brother in 
want, and have the means of aiding 
him, and do not do it, we can not 
have the love of God dwelling in us. 
Vs. 17, 18. 

IV. We may have evidence that we 
love God by our conscious feelings 
toward him, as well as bv outward 
acts toward his friends, ver. 19-21. 

V. If we keep his commandments, 
our prayers will be answered. Vs. 22, 
28. (1.) There is an assurance that 
we shall receive what we need if we 
ask it and keep his commandments. 
Ver. 22. (2. ) The particular command- 
ments on which the efficacy of prayer 
so much depends are (a) that wo be- 
lieve on the name of the Saviour, and 
(&) that we love the Christian broth- 
erhood. Ver. 23. 

VI. We may know that we abide in 
God by the spirit which he has given 
us, as well as by keeping his com- 
mandments. Ver. 24. 

This chapter, therefore, is occupied 
mainly with stating what are the evi- 
dences of true piety, and, in order to 
determine this question, there is per- 
haps no part of the Bible that may be 
studied with more profit than this 
portion of the writings of John. 

1. Behold^ what manner of lave. What 
love, in kind and in degree. In kind 



the sons * of God I therefore the 
world * knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not. 
2 Beloved, now are we the sons '' 
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the most tender and the most enno- 
bling, in adopting us into his family, 
and m permitting us to address him 
as our Father. In degree the most ex- 
alted, since there is no higher love 
that can be shown than in adopting a 
poor and fftendless orphan, and giving 
him a parent and a home. Even God 
could bestow upon us no more valu- 
able token of affection than that we 
should be adopted into his family, and 
permitted to regard him as our Fa^ 
ther. When we remember how in- 
significant we are as creatures, and 
how ungrateful, rebellious, and vile we 
have been as sinners, we may well be 
amazed at the love which adopts us 
into the holy fiimily of God, so that 
we are regarded and treated as the 
children of the Most High. A prince 
could manifest no higher love for a 
wanderiuff, ragged, vicious orphan boy 
found in the streets than by adopting 
him into his own family, and admit- 
ting him to the same privileges and 
honors as his own sons ; and yet this 
would be a trifle compared with the 
honor which God has bestowed on us. 
1[ The Father hath bestowed upon us. 
God, regarded as a Father, or as at 
the head of the universe considered 
as one family. H That toe should be celled 
the sons of Ood. That is, that we 
should be the sons of God — the word 
called being often used in the sense 
of to be. On the nature and privileges 
of adoption, see Notes on Bom. viii. 
15-17, and 2 Cor. vi. 18, and practical 
remarks on that chapter, vs. 19, 20. 
1[ Ther^ore the world knoweth us not. 
Does not understand our principles, 
the reasons of our conduct, the sources 
of our comforts and joys. The peo- 
ple of the world regard us as fanatics 
or enthusiasts : as foolish in abandon- 
ing the pleasures and pursuits which 
they engage in ; as renouncing cer- 
tain happiness for that which is uncer- 
tain ; as cherishing false and delusive 
hopes in regard to the future, and as 
practicing needless austerities, with 
nothing to compensate for the pleas- 
ures which are abandoned. There is 
nothing which the gay, the ambitious, 
and the selfish less understand than 
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of God ; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be : but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we 
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they do the elements which go Into 
the Christian's character, and the nat- 
ure and source of the Christian's joys. 
^ Beectuse it knew him not. Did not 
know the Lord Jesus Christ. That 
is, the world had no right views of the 
real character of the Lord Jesus when 
he was on the earth. Th^ mistook 
him for an enthusiast or an impos- 
tor ; and it is no wonder that, having 
wholly mistaken his character, they 
should mistake ours. On the fact 
that the world did not know him, see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 8; Acts iii. 17. 
Comp. John xvii. 25. On the fact that 
Christians may be expected to be re- 
garded and treated as their Saviour 
was, see Notes on John xv. 18-20. 
Comp. Matt. T 34,25. 

2. Belovedf now are we the sons of Ood. 
We now in fact sustain this rank and 
dipiity, and on that we may reflect 
with pleasure and gratitude. It is in 
itself an exalted honor, and may be 
contemplated as such, whatever may 
be true in regard to what is to come. 
In the dignity and the privileges which 
we now enjoy we may find a grate- 
ful subject oi reflection and a cause 
of thankfulness, even if we should 
Took to nothing beyond, or when we 
contemplate the fact by itself. 1 And 
it doth not yet appear wftat we shall be. 
It is not fully revealed what we shall 
be hereafter ; what will be the full re- 
sult of being regarded as the children 
of God. There are, indeed, certain 
things which may be inferred as fol- 
lowing from this ; there is enough to 
animate us with hope, and to sustain 
us in the trials of life; there is one 
thing which is clear, that we shall be 
like the Son of God, but what is fully 
involved in this is not made known. 
Perhaps (1) it could not be so revealed 
that v^e eould understand it, for that 
state may be so unlike the present 
that no words would mlly convey the 
conception to our minds. Perhaps 
(2) it may be necessary to our condi- 
tion here, as on probation, that no 
more light should be furnished in re- 
gard to the future than to stimulate 
us to make effbrts to reach a world 
where all is light. For an illustration 
of the sentiment expressed here by 
the apostle, comp. Notes on 2 Pet. i. 4. 



shall be like him ; * for we shall 
see ^ him as he is. 
3 And every man that hath this 
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IT But ufi know that^ when he shall ap- 
pear^ we shall be like him. It is reveal- 
ed to us that we shall be made like 
Christ; that is, in the bodies with 
which wo shall be raised up, in char- 
acter, in happiness, in glonr. Comp. 
Notes on Pha iU. 21; 2 Cor. lit la 
This is enough to satisfy the Chris- 
tian in his prospects for the future 
world. To be like Christ is the ob- 
ject of his supreme fdm. For tha£ he 
lives, and all his aspirations in regard 
to the coming world may be summed 
up in this— that he wishes to be like 
the glorified Son of God, and to share 
his honors and his joys. See Notes 
on Phil. iii. 10. 1 For toe shall see him 
as he is. It is clearly implied here 
that there will be an influence in be- 
holding the Saviour as he is which 
will tend to make us like him, or to 
transform us into his likeness. See 
the nature of this influence explained 
in the Notes on 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

8. And every man that hath this hope 
fct him. This hope of seeing the Sav- 
iour, and of being made like him ; 
that is, every true Christian. On the 
nature and influence of hope, see 
Notes on Rom. viii. 24, 25. ^ PuHfieth 
himself. Makes himself holy. That 
is, under the influence of this hope of 
being like the Saviour, he puts forth 
those effbrts in struggling against sin, 
and in overcoming his evil propensi- 
ties, which are necessary to make him 
pure. The apostle would not deny 
that for the success of these efforts 
we arc dependent on divine aid, but 
he brings into view, as is often doritb 
in the sacred writings, the agency of 
man himself as essentially connected 
with success. Comp. Phil. ii. 12. The 

Particular thought here is that the 
ope of being like Christ, and of be- 
ing permitted to dwell with him, will 
lead a man to earnest eflTorts to be- 
come holy, and will be actually fol- 
lowed by such a result. If Even as he 
is pure. The same kind of purity here, 
the same degree hereafter. That is, 
the tendency of such a hope is to 
make him holy now, though he may 
be imperfect; the efffect will be to 
make ^im perfectly holy in the world 
to come. It can not be shown from 
this passage that the apostle meant to 
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hope in liim, purifieth himself even 
as he is pure. 
4 Whosoever committeth sin 



teach that any one actually becomes 
as pure in the present life as the Sav- 
iour is — that is, becomes perfectly 
holy ; for all^bat is fairly implied in 
it is that those who have this hope in 
them aim at the same purity, and will 
ultimately obtain it. But the apostle 
does not say that it is attained in 
this world. If the passage did teach 
this, it woujd teach it respecting every 
09ie who has this hope, and then the 
doctrine would be that no one can 
be a Christian who does not become 
absolutely perfect on earth ; that is, 
not that some Christians may become 

Serfect here, but that all actually do. 
nt none, it is presumed, will hold 
this to be a true doctrine. A true 
Christian does not, indeed, habitually 
and willfully sin ; but no one can pre- 
tend that all Cliristians attain lo a 
state of sinless perfection on earth, or 
arc, in fact, as pure as the Saviour 
was. But unless the passage prove 
that evei'y Christian becomes absolute- 
ly perfect in the present life, it does 
not prove that in fact any do. It 
proves (1) that the tendency or the 
fair influence of this hope is to make 
the Christian pure ; (2) that all who 
cyerish it will, in fact, aim to become 
as holy as the Saviour was ; and (3) 
that this object will, at some future 
period, be accomplished. There is a 
world where all who are redeemed will 
be perfectly holy. 

4. Whosoever committeth sin tran^ress- 
eth also the law. The law of God given 
to man as a rule of life. The object 
of the apostle here is to excite them 
to holiness, and to deter them from 
committing sin, perhaps In view of the 
fact stated in ver. 8, that every one 
who has the hope of heaven will aim 
to be holy like the Saviour. To con- 
firm this, he shows them that, as a 
matter of fact, those who are born of 
God do lead lives of obedience (ver. 5- 
10), and this he introdutes by show- 
ing what is the nature of sin in the 
verse before us. The considerations by 
which he would deter them from In- 
dulging In sin are the following : (a) 
All sin is a violation of the law of 
God (ver. 4) ; (&) the very object of the 
coming of Christ was to deliver men 
from sin (ver. 5) ; (o) those who are 



transgresseth also the law : for 
sin is the transgression of the 
law. 



true Christians do not habitually sin 
(ver. 6) ; (d J those who sin can not be 
tnie Christians, but are of the devil 
(ver. 8) ; and (e) he who is bom of God 
has a germ or principle of true piety 
In hln^, and can not sin (ver. 9). It 
seems evident that the apostle Is here 
combating an opinion which then ex- 
isted that men might sin and yet be 
true Christians (ver. 7), and he appre- 
hended that there was danger that 
this opinion would become prevalent. 
On vfh&i ground this opinion was held 
Is unknown. Perhaps it was main- 
tained that all that was necessary to 
constitute religion was to embrace the 
doctrines of Christianity, or to be or- 
thodox in the faith ; perhaps that It 
was not expected that men would be- 
come holy In this life, and therefore 
they might Indulge In acts of sin ; per- 
haps that Christ came to modify and 
relax the law, and that the freedom 
which he procured for them was free- 
dom to indulge In whatever men chose ; 
jerhaps that, since Christians were 
lelrs of all things, they had a right 
lo enjoy all things ; perhaps that the 
passions of men were so strong that 
they could not be restrained, and that 
therefore It was not wrong to give 
indulgence to the propensities with 
which our Creator has formed us. All 
these opinions have been held under 
various forms of Antlnomlanlsm, and 
It is not at all Improbable that some 
or all of them prevailed in the time 
of John. The argument which he 
urges would be applicable to any of 
them. The consideration which he 
here states is that all sin is a trans- 
gression of law, and that he who com- 
mits It, under whatever pretense, Is to 
be held as a transgressor of the law. 
The literal rendermg of this passage 
is, "He who doeth sin {d/xapriav) do- 
eth also transgression " {ivofxiav). Sin 
is the generic term embracing all that 
would be wrong. The word trans- 
gression (SLvofxia) is a specific term 
showing where the wrong; lay, to wit. 
In violating the law. If ^or sin is the 
transgression of the law. That is, all sin 
involves this as a consequence, that 
It is a violation of the law. The ob- 
ject of the apostle Is not so much to 
define sin as to deter from Its com- 
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mission by stating what is its essen- 
tial nature — tbougli lie has in fact giv- 
en the best definition of it that could 
be eiven. The essential idea is that 
God has given a law to men to regu- 
late their conduct, and that whatever 
is a departure from that law in any 
way is held to be sin. The law meas- 
ures our duty, and measures therefore 
the degree of guilt when it is not 
obeyed. The law determines what is 
right in all cases, and, of course, what 
is wronc^ when it is not complied 
with. The law is the expression of 
what is the will of God as to what we 
shall do, and when that is not done 
there is sin. The law determines what 
we shall love or not love ; when our 
passions and appetites shall be bound- 
ed and restrained, and to what extent 
they may be indulged ; what shall 
be our motives and aims in living ; 
how we shall act toward God and to- 
ward men ; and whenever, in any of 
these respects, its requirements are 
not complied with, there is sin. This 
will include every thing in relation 
to which the law is given, and will 
embrace what we omit to do when 
the law has commanded a thing to be 
done, as well as a positive act of trans- 
gression where the law has forbidden 
a thing. This idea is properly found 
in the original word, rendered irana- 
gresaion of the law (avofila). This word 
occurs in the New Testament only in 
the following places : Matt. vii. 23 ; 
xiii. 41; xxiii. ^; xxiv. 12; Rom. iv. 
7 ; vi. 19 ; 2 Thess. ii. 7 ; Titus ii. 14 ; 
Heb. i. 9 ; viii. 12 ; x. 17, in all which 
places it is rendered iniquity and in- 
iquities; in 2 Cor. vi. 14, where it is 
rendered utwighieousness ; and in the 
verse before us twice. It properly 
means lawlessness^ in the sense that the 
requirements of the law are not con- 
formed to, or complied with ; that is, 
either by not obeying it, or by posi- 
tively violating it. When a parent 
commands a child to do a thing, and 
he does not do it, he is as really guilty 
of violating the law as when he does 
a thing which is positively forbidden. 
This important verse, therefore, may 
be considered in two aspects — as a 
definition of the nature of sin, and as 
an argument against indulgence in 
it, or against committing it. I. As a 
definition of the nature of sin. It 
teaches (a) tliat there is a rule of law 
by which the conduct of mankind is 
to be regulated and governed, and to 



which that conduct is to be conform- 
ed. (&) That there is sin in all cases 
where that law is not complied with, 
and that all who do not comply with 
it are guilty before God. (c) That 
the particular thing which determines 
the guilt of sin, and which measures 
it, is tliat it is a departure from law, 
and consequently that ^ere is no sin 
where there is no d^arture from 
law. The essential thing is that the 
law has not been respected and obey- 
ed, and that sin derives its character 
and aggravation from that fact No 
one can reasonably doubt as to the 
accuracy of this definitioir of sin. It 
is founded on the fact (a) that God 
has an absolute right to prescribe what 
we may and may not do ; (6) that it 
is to be presumed that what he pre- 
scribes will be in accordance with 
what is right ; and (c) that nothing 
else in fact constitutes sin. Sin can 
consist in nothing else. It does not 
consist of a particular height of stat- 
ure, or a particular complexion; of a 
feebl6 intellect, or an intellect made 
feeble, as the result of any former 
apostasy ; of any constitutional pro- 
pensity, or any disposition founded in 
our nature as creatures. For none of 
these things do our consciences con- 
demn us, and however we may lament 
them, we have, in regard to them, no 
consciousness of wrong. II. As an 
argument against the commission of 
sin. This argument may be consid- 
ered as consisting of two things — the 
wrong that is done by the violation 
of law, and the exposure to the pen- 
alty. (1.) The wrong itself. This 
wrong, as an argument to deter from 
sin, arises mainly from two things: 
(a) because sin is a violation of the 
will of God, and it is in itself wrong to 
disregard that will, and (&) because it 
is to be presumed that when God has 
given a law there is a good reason 
why he has done it. (2. ) The fact that 
the law has a penalty is an argument 
for not violating the law. All law 
has a penalty ; that is, there is some 
suffering, disadvantage, forfeit of priv- 
ileges, eic, which the violation oi law 
draws in its train, and which is to be 
regarded as an expression of the sense 
which the lawgiver entertains of the 
value of his law, and of the evil of 
disobeying it. Many of these penal- 
tics of the violation of the divine law 
arc seen in this life, and all will be 
certain to occur sooner or later, in this 
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5 And ye know * that he was 
manifested to take away our sins ; 
and in him is no sin. 
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world or in the world to come. With 
such Tiews of the law, and of Bin — of 
his obligations, and of the evils of 
disobedience, a Christian should not, 
and will not, deliberately and habitu- 
ally violate the law of God. 

5. And ye know that he was manifest- 
ed. The Lord Jesus, the Son of God. 
"You know that he became incar- 
nate, or appeared among men for the 
very purpose of putting an end to 
sin." Matt. i. 21. Comp. Notes on 
1 Tim. iii. 16. This is the second argu- 
ment in this paragraph (ver. 4-10) by 
which the apostle would deter us from 
sin. The argument is a clear one, and 
is perhaps the strongest that can be 
made to bear on the mind of a true 
Christian — that the Lord Jesus saw 
sin to be so great an evil that he came 
into our world, and gave himself to 
the bitter pains of death on the cross, 
to redeem us from it. 1[ To take away 
our sins. The essential argument 
here is that the whole work of Christ 
was designed to deliver us from the 
dominion of sin, not to furnish us the 
means of indulgence in it ; and that, 
therefore, we should be deterred from 
it by all that Christ has done and 
suffered. He perverts the whole de- 
sign of the coming of the Saviour 
who supposes that his work was in 
any degree designed to procure for 
his followers the indulgence of sin, 
or who so interprets the methods of 
his ^race as to suppose that it is now 
lawful for him to indulge his guilty 
passions. The argument essentially 
IS this : (1) That we profess to be the 
followers of Christ, and should carry 
out his views in coming into the 
world ; (2) that the ^reat and leading 
purpose of his commg was to set us 
free from the bondage of transgres- 
sion ; (3) that in doing this he gave 
himself up to a life of poverty, shame, 
and sorrow, and to a most bitter 
death on the cross ; and (4) that wo 
should not indulge in that from which 
he came to deliver us, and which cost 
him so much toll and such a death. 
How can we indulge in that which 
has brought heavy calamity on the 
head of a father, or which has pierced 
a sister's heart with many sorrows ? 
Still more, how can we bo so ungrate- 
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6 Whosoever abideth in him sin- 
nethnot: whosoever* sinneth, hath 
not seen him, neither known him. 
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ful and hard-hearted as to indulge in 
that which crushed our Redeemer in 
death ? % And in him is no sin. An 
additional consideration to show that 
we should be holy. As he was per- 
fectly pure and spotless, so should all 
his followers aim to be ; and none can 
truly pretend to be his who do not 
desire and design to become like him. 
On the personal holiness of the Lord 
Jesus, see Notes on Heb. vii. 26, and 
1 Pet. ii. 28. 

6. Whosoever abideth in him. See 
chap. ii. 6. The word here employed 
(fxti/oo) properly means to remain, to 
continue, to abide. It is used of per- 
sons remaining or dwelling in a place, 
in the sense of abiding there 'perma- 
nently, or lodging there, and this is 
the common meaning of the word. 
Matt. X. 11; xxvi. 88; Mark vi. 10; 
Luke i. 56, et sa^. In the writings of 
John, however, it is quite a favorite 
word to denote the rdatUm which one 
sustains to another, in the sense of 
being united to him, or remaining 
with him in affection and love ; being 
with him in heart and mind and will, 
as one makes his home in a dwelling. 
The sense seems to be that we have 
some sort of relation to him similar 
to that which we have to our home ; 
that Is, some fixed and permanent at- 
tachment to him. We live in him ; 
we remain steadfast in our attach- 
ment to him as we do to our own 
home. For the use of the word in 
John, in whose writings it so fre- 
quently occurs, see John v. 38 ; vi. 56 ; 
xiv. 10, 17; XV. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; 1 John ii. 
6, 10, 14, 17, 27, 28 ; ill. 6, 24 ; Iv. 12, 13, 
15, 16. In the passage before us, as 
in his writings g^rally, it refers to 
one who lives the life of a Christian, 
as if he were always with Christ, and 
abode with him. It refers to the Ch ris- 
tlan considered as adhering steadfast- 
ly to the Saviour, and not as follow- 
ing him witflpransitory feelings, emo- 
tions, and raptures. It does not of 
itself necessarily mean that he will 
always do this ; that is, it does not 
prove the doctrine of the perseverance 
of the saints, but it refers to the ad- 
herence to the Saviour as a continuous 
state of mind, or as having perma- 
nency ; meaning that there is a life 
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of continned faith in him. It is of a 
person thus attached to the Saviour 
that the apostle maizes the important 
declaration in the passage before ns, 
that he does not sin. This is the 
third argument to show that the child 
of God should bo pure, and the sub- 
stance of the argument is that as a 
matter of fad the child of God is not a 
sinner, if Sinneth not. There has been 
much difference of opinion in regard 
to this expression ana the similar dec- 
laration in ver. 9. Not a few have 
maintained that it teaches the *^ doc- 
trine of perfection,'^ or that Chris- 
tians may live entirely without sin ; 
and some have held that the apostle 
meant to teach that this is alwavs the 
characteristic of the true Christian. 
Against the interpretation, however, 
which supposes that it teaches thai 
the Christian is absolutely perfect, and 
lives wholly without sin, there are 
three insuperable objections v (1.) If 
it teach that doctrine at all, it teach- 
es that aU Christians are perfect: 
*'*' lohasoever abideth in him,'* **wAo»o- 
ever is born of God," **he can not 
sin" (ver. 9). (3.) This is not true, 
and can not be held to be true by 
those who have any just views of what 
the children of God have been and are. 
Who can maintain that Abraham or 
Isaac or Jacob ; that Moses, David, 
or Job; that Peter, John, or Paul, were 
absolutely perfect, and were never, 
after their regeneration, guilty of an 
act of sin ? Certainly they never af- 
firmed it of themselves ; nor does the 
sacred record attribute to them any 
such perfection. And who can affirm 
this of all who give evidence of true 
piety in the world ? Who can of tliem- 
selves ? Are we to come to the pain- 
ful conclusion that all who are not 
absolutely perfect in thought, word, 
and deed are destitute of any religion, 
and are to be set down as hypocrites 
or self-deceivers ^ And yet, unless 
this passage prove that aU who have 
been bom again are absolutely per- 
fect, it will not prove it of any one ; 
for the affirmation is not made of a 
part, or of what any fa|Ared individ- 
ual may be, but of wha^very one is 
in fact whoAs bom of God. (3.) This 
Interpretation is not necessary to a 
fair exposition of the passage. The 
language used is such as would be em- 
ployed by any writer if he designed 
to say of one that lie is not character- 
istically a sinner, that he is a good 



man, that be does not commit habit- 
ual and willful transgression. Such 
language is common throughout the 
Bible, when it is said of one man that 
he is a saint, and of another that he 
is a sinner ; of one that he is right- 
eous, and of another that he is wick- 
ed ; of one that he obeys the law of 
God, and of another that he does not. 
John expresses it strongly, but be af- 
firms no more in fact than is affirmed 
elsewhere. The passage teaches, in- 
deed, most important truths in regard 
to true Christians, and the fair and 
proper meaning may be summed up 
in the following particulars : (a) He 
who is bora again does not sin habit- 
iiaUvy or is not haibitttaUy a sinner. If 
he do wrong, it is when he is over- 
taken by temptation, and the act is 
against the habitual inclination and 

Eurpose of his soul. If a man sin ha- 
itually, it proves that he has never 
been renewed. (6) That he who is born 
again does not do wrong ddiberatdy 
and of design. He means to do rieht. 
He is not willfully and deliberately a 
sinner. If a man deliberately and in- 
tentionally do wrong, he shovrs that 
he is not actuated by the spirit of re- 
ligion. It is true that when one 
does wrong, or commits sin, there is a 
momentary assent of the will ; but It 
is under the influence of passion or 
excitement or temptation or provo- 
cation, and not as the result of a de- 
liberate plan or purpose of the souL 
A man who deliberately and inten- 
tionally does a wron^ thing shows Uiat 
he is not a true Christian ; and if this 
were all that is understood by perfoc- 
tiouy then there would be many who 
are perfect ; for there are many, very 
many Christians, who can not recol- 
lect an instance for many years in 
which they have intentionally and de- 
liberately done a wrong thing. Yet 
these very Christians see much cor- 
ruption in their own hearts over which 
to mourn, and against which they 
earnestly strive ; in comparing them- 
selves with the holy law of God, and 
with the perfect example of the Sav- 
iour, they see much m which they 
come short, (c) He who is bom again 
will not sin ftnaUy^ or will not fall 
away. ** His seed rcmaineth in him." 
Ver. 9. See Notes on that verse. 
There is a principle of grace by which 
he will ultimately be restrained and 
recovered. This, it seems to me, is 
fairly implied in tue language used by 
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7 Little children, let no man de- 
ceive you : he « that doeth right- 
eousness, is righteous, even as he 
is righteous. 

a Exek. 18. 6-8. Rom. S. 13. 



John ; for if a man may be a Chris- 
tian, and yet wholly fiill away and 
perish, how conld it be said with any 
truth that such a man " sinneth not ?" 
how that " he doth not commit sin ?" 
how that **his seed remaineth in 
him, and he can not sin^" Just 
the contrary would be true if this 
were so. 1 Whosoever sinneth. That 
is, as explained above, habitually, de- 
liberately, characteristically, and final- 
ly. Doddridge: ** Who habitually and 
avowedly sinneth.'' If Hath not seen 
hintf nor known him. Has had no just 
views of the Saviour, or of the nature 
of true religion. In other words, he 
can not be a true Christian. 

7. Little children. See Notes on chap, 
ii. 1. IT Let tio man deceive you. That 
is, in the matter under consideration ; 
to wit, by persuading yon that a man 
may live in sinful practices, and yet 
be a true child of God. From this it 
is clear that the apostle supposed 
there were some who would at^mpt 
to do this, and it was to counteract 
their arts that he made thes^ positive 
statements in respect to the nature 
of true religion. ^ He that doeth 
righteousnees is righteous. This is laid 
down as a great and undeniable prin- 
ciple in religion — a maxim which 
none could dispute, and as important 
as it is pMn. It is worthy of all the 
cnll>hasis which the apostle lays on 
it. The man who does righteous- 
ness, or leads an upright life, is a 
righteous man, and no other one is. 
No matter how any one may claim 
that he is justified by £Eiith ; no mat- 
ter how he may conform to the exter- 
nal duties and rites of religion; no 
matter how zealous ho may be for 
orthodoxy, or for the order of the 
Church ; no matter what visions and 
raptures he may have, or of what 

Eeace and joy m his soul he may 
oast; no matter how little he may 
fear death, or hope for heaven, unless 
he is in fact a righteous man in the 

g roper sense of tno term ho can not 
e a child of God. Comp. Matt. vii. 
1^23. If he is, in the proper sense 
of the word, a man who keeps the 
law of God, and leads a holy life, he 



8 He * that committeth sin is of 
the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. For this pur- 
pose the Son of God was mani- 
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is righteous, for that is religion. 
Such a man, however, will always feel 
that his claim to be regarded as a 
righteous man is not to be traced to 
what he is in himself, but to what he 
owes to the grace of God. ^ Hven o* 
he is righteous. See Notes on ver. 8. 
Not necessarily in this world to the 
same degree^ but with the same kind 
of righteousness. Hereafter he will 
become wholly free from all sin like 
his God and Saviour. Vcr. 2. 

8. He that committeth sin. Habit- 
ually, willfully, characteristically. 
If Js of the devil. This can not mean 
that no one who commits any sin, or 
who is not absolutely perfect, can be 
a Christian, for this would cut ofi" the 
great mass, even according to the be- 
lief of those who hold that the Chris- 
tian may be perfectly holy, from all 
claim to the Christian character. But 
what the apostle here says is true in 
two senses: (l)That all who commit 
sin, even true believers, so far as they 
are imperfect, in this respect resemble 
Satan, and are under his infiuence, 
since sin, just so far as it exists at all, 
.makes us resemble him ; (2) all who 
habitually and characteristically sin 
are of the devil. This latter was evi- 
dently the principal idea in the mind 
of the apostle. His ot)jeet here is to 
show that those who sinned, in the 
sense in which it would seem some 
maintained that the chD.dren of God 
might sin, could have no real evi- 
dence of piety, but really belonged 
to Satan. 1 lor the devU sinneth from 
the beginnina. The beginning of the 
world, or from the first account wc 
have of him. It does not mean that 
he sinned from the beginning of his 
existence, for he was made holy like 
the other angels. See Notes on Jnde 
6. The meaning is that he intro- 
duced sin into the universe, and that 
ho has continued to practice it ever 
since. The word sinneth here implies 
continued and habitual sin. He did 
not commit one act of sin, and then 
reform; but he has continued, and 
still continues, his course of sin. This 
may confirm what has been already 
said about the kind of sin that John 
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fested, that • he might destroy the 
works of the devil. 
9 Whosoeyer^is bom of God doth 



a Hah. S. 14. 



i ebsp. K. 18. 



not •commit sin ; for his seed * re- 
maineth in him : and he can not 
sin, because he is bom of God. 



e 1 Pet. 1. S3. 



refers to. He speaks of sinning 
habitually, contlnooosly, willfully, 
and any one who does this shows that 
he is under the influence of him whose 
characteristic it has been and is to 
sin. 1 For this purpate the Son of Ood 
VHU manifested, Hccame incarnate 
and appeared amon^ men. Ver. 5. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 That 
Tie might destroy the works of the devil. 
All his plans of wickedness, and his 
control over the hearts of men. Comp. 
Notes on Matt. viil. 89; Mark i. 24; 
Heb. ii. 14. The argument here is that 
as the Son of God came to destroy the 
works of the devil, he can not be his 
true follower who lives in sin. 

9. Whosoever is horn of Ood doth not 
eommit sin. This passage must either 
mean that they who are oorn of God — 
that is, who are true Christians — do 
not sin habitually and characteristic- 
ally, or that every one who is a true 
Christian is absolutely perfect, and 
never commits any sin. If it can be 
used as referring to the doctrine of 
absolute perfection at all, it proves, 
not that Christians may be perfect, 
or that a portion of them are, but that 
all are. But who can maintain this ? 
Who can believe that John meant to, 
affirm this ? Nothing can be clearer 
than that the passage has not this 
meaning, and that John did not teach 
a doctrine so contrary to the current 
strain of the Scriptures and to feet ; 
and if he did not teach this, then in 
this whole passage he refers to those 
who are habitualnr and characteristic- 
ally righteous. '^For his seed remain- 
eth in him. There is much obscurity 
in this expression, though the general 
sense is clear — which is, that tnere is 
something abiding in the heart of the 
true Christian, which the apostle here 
calls seed, which will prevent his sin- 
ning. The word * ' Ai« " in this phrase, 
"Ai8 seed," may refer either to the 
individual himself— in the sense that 
this can now be properly called Aw, 
Inasmuch as it is a part of himself, or 
a principle abiding m him ; or it may 
refer to God— in the sense that what 
Is here called "seed" is Aw— that is, 
he has implanted it, or it is a germ of 
divine origin. Robinson (Lex.) un- 
derstands it in the latter Bcnse, and so 



also do Macknight, Doddridge, Liicke, 
and others, and this is probably the 
true interpretation. The word seed 
(airipfia) means properly seed sown, 
as of grain, plants, trees; then any 
thing Ihat resembles it, any thing 
whi^ germinates, or which springs 
up, or IS produced. It is sometimes 
applied in the New Testament to the 
Word of God, or the Gospel, as that 
which produces effects in the heart 
and life similar to what seed that is 
sown does. Comp. Matt. xiii. 26, 37, 
38. Augustine, Clemens (Alex.), 
Grotius, Rosenmiillcr, Benson, and 
Bloomfield suppose that this is the 
signification of the word here. The 
proper idea, according to this, is that 
the seed referred to is truth which 
God has implanted or sown in the 
heart, from which it may be expected 
that the fruits of righteousness will 
grow. But that which abides in the 
heart of the Christian is not the naked 
Word of God^-the mere Gospel, or 
mere truth ; it is rather that Word as 
made vital and efficacious by the influ- 
ences of his Spirit — the germ of the di- 
vine life-ythe principles of true piety 
in the soul. Compare the words of 
Virgil : *' Igneus est illi vigor et coele- 
stis origo semini." But the exact idea 
here, as it seems to me^s not that 
the ** seed" refers to the Word of Qod, 
as Augustine and others suppose, or to 
the Spirit of Ood, but to the germ of 
piety which has been produced in the 
heart hy the Word and Spirit of God, 
and which may be regarded as having 
been implanted there by God him- 
self, and which may be expected to 
produce holiness in the life. There 
IS, probably, as Liicke supposes, an 
allusion in the word to the feet that 
we VLVQ begotten (b •y«'yei/»j/iifci/os)ofGod. 
The word remameth (fiivst) (comp. 
Notes on ver. 6) is a favorite expres- 
sion of John. The expression here 
used by John, thus explained, would 
seem to imply two things : ^1) That 
the germ or seed of religion im- 
planted in the soul abides there as 
a constant, vital principle, so that he 
who is born of God can not become 
habitually a sinner; and (2) that it 
will so continue to live there that he 
will not fall away and perish. The 
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10 In this the children of God 
are manifest, and the children of 
the devil ; whosoever doeth not 
righteousness, is not of God, nei- 
ther he that loveth not his brother. 

1 or, eommandment. 



11 For this is the * message that 
ye heard from thelbeginning, that 
« we should love one another. 

12 Not as Oain,*«j^ was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother. 

a John 1 5. 19. b Gen. 4. 4-8. 



idea is clearly that the gcfrm or prin- 
ciple of piety so permanently abides 
in the soul that he who is renewed 
never can become again characteris- 
tically a sinner. If And he can not sin. 
Not merely he will not, but he can 
not ; that is, in the sense referred to. 
This does not mean that one who is 
renewed has not physical ability to 
do wrong, for every moral agent has ; 
nor docs it mean that no one who is 
a true Christian never does, in fact, do 
wrong in thonght, word, or deed, for 
no one could seriously maintain that ; 
but it mnst mean that there is some- 
how a certainty, as absolute €is if it 
were physically impossible, that those 
who are bom of God will not be char- 
acteristicallv and habitually sinners ; 
that they 'yill not sin in such a sense 
as to lose all true religion and be 
numbered with transgressors ; that 
they will not fall away and perish. 
Unless this passage teach that no 
one who is renewed ever can sin in 
any sense, or that every one who be- 
comes a Christian is, and nmst be, ab- 
solutely and always perfect, no words 
could more clearly prove that true 
Christians will never fall from grace. 
How can what the apostle here says 
be true if a real Christian can fall 
away and become a^in a sinner? 
1 Became he is horn of Qod. Or begot- 
ten of God. God has ^iven him by 
the new birth real, spiritual life, and 
that life can never become extinct. 

10. In this the children of God are 
manifest^ etc. That is, this furnishes 
a test of their true character. The 
test is found in doing righteousness, 
and in the love of the brethren. The 
former he had illustrated ; the latter 
he now proceeds to illustrate. The 
general idea is that if a man is not 
truly a righteous man, and does not 
love tilt brethren, ho cannot be a 
child of God. Perhaps by the phrase 
*Hn Wi«,'* using a pronoun in the 
singular number, he means to inti- 
mate that an important part of right- 
eousness consists in brotherly love. 
If Whosoever doeth not righteousness, is 
not of Qod. In ver. 7^he had said that 



"he that doeth righteousness is of 
God." If that is true, then what he 
here affirms must be true also, that a 
man who does not righteousness is 
not of God. The general idea is the 
same, that no one can be a true Chris- 
tian who is not in fact a righteous 
man. 1 Neither he that loveth not his 
brother. The illustration of this point 
continues to ver. 18. The general 
sense is that brotherly love is essen- 
tial to the Christian character, and 
that he who does not possess it can 
notvbe a Christian. On the nature 
and importance of brotherly love as 
an evidence of piety, see Notes on 
John xiii. 34. 85. 

11. For this is the message. Marg., 
commandment. In the received text 
this is iLyyiXia {a message brought) ; in 
several MSS., and in later editions, it 
is kirayyiKla {annunciaiiony announce- 
ments ; an order ^iven, or a coriknand- 
meni. Acts xxiii. 21. It is not very 
material which reading is followed. 
The word command or rule would ex- 
press the sense with sufficient clear- 
ness. The reference is to the law 
given by the Saviour as a permanent 
direction to his disciples. % That ye 
heard from the beginnina^ that toe shotud 
love one another. See Notes on John 
xiii. 34, 35; 1 John ii. 7. 

13. Not as Cain. Not manifesting 
the spirit which Cain did. His was a 
most remarkable and striking instance 
of a want of love to a brother, and the 
case is well adapted to illustrate the 
propriety of the duty which the apos- 
tle is enjoining. See Gen. iv. 4-8. 
Tl Who teas of that wicked one. Of the 
devil ; that is, he was under his influ- 
ence, and acted from his instigation. 
IT And wherefore dew he him F Because 
his own wortcs were evU, and his brother's 
righteous. He acted under the influ- 
ence of envy. He was dissatisfied 
that his own offering was not accept- 
ed, and that his brother's was. The 
apostle seems desirous to guard those 
to whom he wrote against the indul- 
gence of any feelings that were the 
opposite of love — from any thing like 
envy toward more highly fiivored 
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And wherefore slew he him ? Be- 
cause his own*work8 were evil, 
and his brother's righteous. 

13 Marvel not, my brethren, if 
the world • hate you. 

14 We know that we have passed 

• John 15. 18, If. 



brethren— by showing to what this 
would lead if £Edrly acted out, as in 
the case of Cain. A large part of the 
crimes of the earth have been caused, 
as in the murder of Abel, by the want 
of brotherly love. Nothing but love 
would be necessary to put an end to 
the crimes, and consequently to a 
larsre part of the misery of the world, 

13. Marvel not. Do not think it so 
unusual, or so little to be expected, 
as to excite astonishment ^ If the 
world hate you. The emphasis here is 
to be placed on the word you. The 
apostle had just adverted to the fact 
that Cain hated Abel, his brother, 
without cause, and he here says that 
they were not to deem it strange if 
the world hated them in like manner. 
The Saviour (John xv. 17, 18). intro- 
duced these subjects in the same con- 
nection. In enjoining the duty of 
brotherly love on his disciples, he ad- 
verts to the fact that they must ex- 
pect to be hated by. the world, and 
tells them to remember that the 
world hated him before it hated them. 
The object of all this was to show 
more clearly the necessity of strong 
and tender mutual affection among 
Christians, sincer they could hope for 
none from the world. See Notes on 
John XV. 18, 19. 

14. We know that toe 7iave^>a8sedfrom 
death unto life. From spintual aeath 
(see Notes on Eph. ii. 1) to spiritual 
life ; that is, that we are true Chris- 
tians. ^Because we love the brethren. 
The sentiment here is that it is an in- 
fallible evidence of true piety if we 
love the followers of Christ as such. 
See this illustrated in the Notes on 
John xiii. 85. But how easy it would 
seem to be to apply such a test of 
piety as this ! Who can not judge 
accurately of his own feelings, and 
determine whether he love a Chris- 
tian because he bears the name and 
image of the Saviour — ^loves him the 
more just in proportion as he bears 
that image? Who can not, if he 
choose, look beyond the narrow 
bounds of his own sect, and deter- 



from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He * that lov- 
eth not his brother, abideth in 
death. 

15 Whosoever *hateth his broth- 
er is a murderer: and ye know 

h chap. 9. f , 11. e Matt. 5. SI, 99. 



' mine whether he is pleased with the 
true Christian character wherever it 
may be found, and whether he would 
prefer to find his friends among those 
who bear the name and the image of 
the Son of God than araon^ the people 
of the world? The Saviour meant 
that his followers should be known by 
this badge of dlscipleship over all the 
world (John xiii. 84, 35) ; John says, 
in carrying out the sentiment, that 
Christians, by this test, may know 
among themsaves whether they have 
any true reli^on. ^ He that Iweth not 
his brother J abideth in death. Remidus 
dead in sins; that is, he has never 
been converted. Comp. Notes on 
ver. 6. As love to the Christian 
brotherhood is essential to true piety, 
it follows that he who has not that 
remains unconverted, or is in a state 
of spiritual death. He is by nature 
dead in sin, and unless he have evi- 
dence that he is brought out of that 
state he remains or abides in it. 

15. Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer^ etc. That is, he has the 
spirit of a murderer; he has that 
which, if it were acted out, would 
lead him to commit murder, as did 
Cain. The private malice, the secret 
grudge, the envy which is cherished 
m the heart, is murderous in its tend- 
ency, and were it not for the out- 
ward restraints of human laws, and 
the dread of punishment, it would 
often lead to the act of murder. The 
apostle does not say that he who 
hates his brother, though he does not 
in fact commit murder, is guilty to 
the same degree as if he had actually 
done it; but he evidently means to 
say that the spirit which would lead 
to murder is there, and that God will 
hold him responsible for it. Nothing 
is wanting but the removal*of out- 
ward restraints to lead to the com- 
mission of the open deed, and God 
judges men as he sees them to be in 
their hearts. What a fearful declara- 
tion, then, is this ! How many real 
murderers there are on the earth be- 
sides those who are detected and pun- 
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that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him. 
16 Hereby « perceive we the love 



a John 16. 13. Rom. 5. 8. 



ished, and besides those open violators 
of the laws of God and man who go 
at large ! And who is there that 
should not feel humbled and penitent 
in view of his own heart, and grateful 
for that sovereign mercy which has 
restrained him from open acts of 
guilt?— for who is there who has not 
at some period of his life, and per- 
haps often, indulged in feelin&'s of 
hatred, envy, and malice toward oth- 
ers, which, if acted out, would have 
led to the commission of the awful 
crime of taking human life? Any 
man may well shudder at the remem- 
brance of the secret sins of his own 
heart, and at the thought of what he 
toould have been but for the restrain- 
ing grace of God. And how wonder- 
ful is that grace which, in the case of 
the true Christian, not only resti*ains 
and checks, but which effectually 
subdues all these feelings, and im- 
plants in their place the principles of 
love! 

16. Mer^ perceive toe the love of God. 
The words "of Qod^^ are not in the 
original, and should not have been 
introduced into the translation, 
though they are found in the Latin 
Vul^te, and in the Genevan versions, 
and m one manuscript. They would 
naturally convey the idea that God 
laid down his life for us ; or that God 
himself, in his divine nature, suffered. 
But this idea is not expressed in this 
passage in the original, and of course 
no argument can be derived from it 
cither to prove that Christ is God or 
that the divine nature is capable of 
suflfering. The original is much more 
expressive and emphatic than it is 
with this addition: "By this we 
know love ;" that is, we know what 
true love is ; we see a most affecting 
and striking illustration of its nature. 
Love itself— xt& real nature, its power, 
its sacritlces, its influences — was seen 
in its highest form when the Son of 
God gave himself to die on a cross. 
For an illustration of the sentiment, 
see Notes on John iii. 16, and xv. 13. 
^Because he laid down his life for ris. 
There can be no doubt that the Sav- 
iour is here referred to, though his 
name is not mentioned particularly. 
There are several instances in the New 



of Oodj because he laid down his 
life for us : and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. 



Testament where he is mentioned 
under the general appellation "A^," 
as one who was well known, and 
about whom the writers were accus- 
tomed to speak. ^ And we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren. For 
the good of our fellow-Christians, if 
it be necessary. That is. circum- 
stances may occur where ifliwould bo 
proper to do it, and we ought always 
to be ready to do it. The spirit which 
led the Saviour to sacrifice his life for 
the good of the Church should lead 
us to do the same thing for our breth- 
ren if circumstances require it. That 
this is a correct principle no one can 
doubt; for (1) the Saviour did it, and 
we are bound to imitate his example, 
and to possess his spirit; (2) the 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs did 
it, laying down their lives in the 
cause 01 truth, and for the good of 
the Church and the world; and (3) 
it has always been held that it is right 
and proper, in certain circumstances, 
for a man to lay down his life for the 
good of others. So we speak of the 
patriot who sacrifices his life for the 
good of his country ; so we feel in the 
case of a shipwreck, that it may be the 
duty of a captain to sacrifice his life 
for the good of his passengers and 
crew ; so in case of a pestilential dis- 
ease, a physician should not regard 
his own life if he may save others ; 
and so we always hold the man up to 
honor who is willing to jeopard his 
own life on noble principles of 
self-denial for the good of his fellow- 
men. In what cases this should be 
done the apostle does not state ; but 
the general principle would seem to 
be that it is to be done when a great- 
er good would result from our self- 
sacrifice than from carefully guarding 
our own lives. Thus, in the case oi 
a patriot, his death, in the circum- 
stances, might be of greater value to 
his country than his life would be, 
or his exposing himself to death a 
greater service to his country than it 
would be if that should not be done. 
Thus the Saviour laid down his life 
for the good of mankind; thus the 
apostles exposed their lives to con- 
stant peril in extending fhe princi- 
ples of religion ; and thus the mar- 
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17 But * whoso hath this world^s 
good) and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of 



• Dml is. t. 



6 chap. 4. to. 



tyrs Burrendered their lives in the 
cause of the Church and of trutli. In 
lilce manner we ought to be ready to 
hazard our liyes, and even to lay them 
down, if in that way we may promote 
the cause of truth, and secure the sal- 
Tation of sinners* or serve our Chris- 
tian brethren. In what way this in- 
jnnctioflPwas understood by the 
primitive Christians may be per- 
ceived from what the world is re- 
ported to have said of them (Tertull., 
-ipoi., c. 39) : *' Behold, how they love 
one another: they are readv to die 
for one another. '' So Eusebius {Ecd. 
Hist.^ vil., 22) says of Christians that 
*' in a time of plague they visited one 
another, and not only hazarded their 
lives, but actually lost them in their 
zeal to preserve the lives of others." 
We are not, indeed, to throw away our 
lives ; we are not to expose them in 
a rash, reckless, imprudent manner ; 
but wlien, in the discharge of duty, we 
are placed in a situation where life is 
exposed to danger, we are not to 
shrinlc from the duty, or to run away 
from it Perhaps the following would 
embrace the principal instances of the 
duty here enjoined by the apostle: 
(1.) We ought to have such love for 
the Church that we should be vnlling 
to die for it, as a patriot is willing to 
die for his country. (2. ) We ought to 
have such love for Christians as to be 
willing to jeopard our lives to aid 
them—as in case of a pestilence or 
plaffue, or when they are in»danger 
by fire or flood or foes. (3.) We ought 
to have such love for the truth as to 
be willing to sacrifice our lives rather 
than deny it. (4.) We ought to have 
such love for the cause of our Master 
as to be willing to cross oceans and 
snows and sands ; to visit distant 
and barbarous regions, though at im- 
minent risk of our lives, and though 
with the prospect that we shall never 
see our country again. (5. ) We ought 
to have such love for the Church that 
we shall engage heartily and constant- 
ly in services of labor and self-sacrifice 
on its account, until, our work being 
done, exhausted nature shall sink to 
rest in the grave. In one word, we 
should regard ourselves as devoted to 
the service of the Redeemer— living 



eomp<U9ion from him, how ^ dwell- 
eth the love of God in him ? 
18 My little children, let * us not 

«EMk.33.Sl. Boin.lS.». Jm.S.15,16. lPet.l.SS. 



or dyinff, to be found engaged in his 
cause. If a case should actually oc- 
cur where the question would arise 
whether a man must abandon his 
Christian brother or die, he ought not 
to hesitate ; in all cases he should re- 
gard his life as consecrated to the 
cause of Zion and its friends. Once, 
in the times of jprimitive piety, there 
was much of this spirit in the world ; 
how little, it is to be feared, does it 
prevail now ! 

17. But whoao hath this vsn'lcTs good. 
Has property — called "this world's 
good " or a good pertaining to this 
world, because it is of value to us 
only as it meets our wants this side of 
the grave; ancf perhaps, also, because 
it is sought supremely by the men of 
the world. The general meaning of 
this verse, in connection with the 
previous verse, is that if we ought to 
be willing to lay down our lives for 
others, we ought to be willing to 
make those comparatively smaller 
sacrifices which are necessary to re- 
lieve them in their distresses; and 
that if we are unwilling to do this 
we can have no evidence that the 
love of God dwells in us. IT And seeth 
his brother have need. Has need of 
food, of raiment, of shelter; sees him 
sick and poor, and unable to provide 
for his own wants and those of his 
family. ^ And shutteth up his bovods 
of compassion from him. The bow- 
els, or upper viscera^ embracing the 
heart, and the region of the chest 
generally, are in the Scriptures repre- 
sented as the seat of mercy, piety, 
compassion, because when the mind 
feels compassion it is that part which 
is aflfected. Comp. Notes on Isa. xvi. 
11. 1 How dtoeHleth tJte love of God in 
him? How can a man love God who 
does not love those who bear his im- 
age? See Notes on chap. iv. 20. On 
the general sentiment here, see Notes 
on James ii. 14-16. The meaning is 
plain that we can not have evidence 
of piety unless we are ready to do 
good to others, especially to our 
Christian brethren. See Notes on 
Matt XXV. 45, and Gal. vi. 10. 

18. My little children^ let us not love in 
toord^ neither in tongue. By mere pro- 
fession; by merely saying that we 
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love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but in deed and in truth. 
19 And hereby * we. know that 

a John 18.85. ^ 

love each other. See 1 Pet. i. 23r 
^ JBut in d£ed and in truth. In such 
acts as shall show that oar professed 
love is sincere and real. Let us do 
the deed of love, whether any thing 
is said about it or not. See Notes on 
Matt. vi. 3. 

19. And Tierdw. Gr., by this; that 
is, by the fact that we have true love 
to others, and that we manifest it by 
a readiness to make sacrifices to do 
them good. IT We know that toe are of 
the truth. That we are not deceived 
in what we profess to be ; that is, that 
we are true Christians. To be of the 
truth stands opposed to cherishing 
false and delusive hopes. If And shm 
assure our Jiearts befoi'e him. Before 
God, or before the Saviour. In the 
mai^in* as in the Greek, the word 
rendered shall assure is persuade. The 
Greek word is used as meaning to 
persuade^ for example, to, the recep- 
tion and belief of truth ; then to per- 
suade any one who has unkind or 
prejudiced feelings toward us, or to 
bring over to kind feelings, to concili- 
ate^ and thus to pacify or quiet. The 
meaning here seems to be that we 
shall in this way allay the doubts and 
trouble of our minds, and produce a 
state of quiet and peace, to wit, by 
the evidence that we are of the truth. 
Our consciences are often restless 
and troubled in view of past guilt ; 
but in thus furnishing the evidence 
of true piety by love to others we 
shall pacify an accusing mind and 
conciliate our own hearts, and per- 
suade or convince ourselves that we 
are truly the children of God. See 
Rob., Lex.y sub voce irti^ta, I. b. In 
other words, though a man's heart 
may condemn him as guilty, and 
though he knows that God sees and 
condemns the sins of his past life, 
yet the agitations and alarms of his 
mind maybe calmed down and soothed 
by evidence that he is a child of God, 
and that he will not be finally con- 
demned. A true Christian does not at- 
tempt to conceal the fact that there is 
much for which his own heart and con- 
science might justly accuse him, but 
he finds, notwithstanding all this, evi- 
dence that he is a child of God, and he 
is persuaded that all will be well. 

02 



we are of the truth, and shall * as- 
sure our hearts before him. 
20 For if our heart condemn us, 

1 pertuade. 



20. For if our heart condemn us. 
We can not hope for peace from any 
expectation that our own hearts will 
never accuse us, or that we ourselves 
can approve of all that we have done. 
The reference here is not so much to 
our past lives as to our present con- 
duct and deportment. The object is 
to ipduce Christians so to live that 
their hearts will not condemn them 
for any secret sins while the outward 
deportment >may be unsullied. The 
general s&ntiment is, that if they 
should so live that their own hearts 
would condemn them for present in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy, they could 
have no hope of peace, lor God knows 
all that is in the heart. In view of 
the past— when the heart accuses us 
of what we have done— we may find 
peace by such evidences of piety as 
shall allay the troubles of an agitated 
soul (ver. 9), but we can not have such 
peace if our hearts condemn us for 
the indulgence of secret sins, now 
that we profess to be Christians. If 
our hearts condemn us for present 
insincerity and for secret sins, we 
can never " persuade " or soothe them 
by any external act of piety. In view 
of the consciousness of past guilt we 
may find peace ; we can find none if 
there is a present purpose to indulge 
in sin. IF Ood is greater than our hearty 
and knoioeth cUl things. We can not 
hope to find peace by hiding any thing 
from his view, or by any supposition 
that he is not acquainted with the 
sins for which our consciences trou- 
ble us. He knows all the sins of 
which we are conscious, and sees all 
their guilt and aggravation as clearly 
as we do. Ht knows more than ^is. 
He knows all the sins which we Ave 
foi^otten; all those acts which we 
endeavor to persuade ourselves are 
not sinful, but which are evil in his 
sight; and all those aggravations at- 
tending our sins which it is impossi- 
ble for us fully and distinctly to con- 
ceive. He is more disposed to con- 
demn sin than we are ; he looks on it 
with less allowance than we do. We 
can not hope, then, for a calm mind 
in any supposition that God does not 
see our sins as clearly as we do, or in 
any hope that he will look on them 
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God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things. 

21 Beloved, if our heart f con- 
demn ns not, then have we confi- 
dence * toward €k)d. 

22 And whatsoever* we ask, we 
receive of him, because we keep 
his commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in his 
sight. 

• Job ST. 6. PlM.101.t. »H^.10.tt. 

« Pu. 145. 18, 19. ProT.16.t9. Mu^ll.M. 



23 And this 'is his command- 
ment. That we should believe on 
the name of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and Jove one another, as he gave 
%s commandment. 

24 And he • that keepeth his com- 
mandments dwelleth in him, and 
he in him. And hereby/ we know 
that he abideth in us, by the Spirit 
which he hath given us. 

d Deat 18. lS-19. John 14. 1. « John 14. » ; 16. 10. 
/Bon. 8. 9, 14. 



with more favor and indulgence. 
Peace can not be foond in the indul- 
gence of Bin in the hope tl^t God will 
not perceive or regara it, for we can 
Booner deceive ourselves than we can 
him ; and while, therefore (ver. 19), in 
reference to the past we can only 
** persuade*' our hearts or soothe 
their agitated feelines by evidence 
that we are of the tmUi now, and that 
our sins are forgiven, in reference to 
the present and the future the heart 
can be kept calm only by such a course 
of life that our own hearts and our 
God shall approve the manner in 
which we live. 

21. Bdovedy if our Tieart condemn ua 
not. If we so live as to have an ap- 
proving conscience ; that is. if we in- 
dulge in no secret sin, ir we dis- 
charge feithfully every known duty, 
if we submit without murmuring to 
all the allotments of divine Provi- 
dence. IT Then Tutve we cor\fidence to- 
ward Ood. Comp. Notes on ver. 19; 
chap. i. 28: Acts xxiv. 16. The apos- 
tle evidently does not mean that we 
have confidence toward God on the 
ground of what we do, as if it were 
meritorious, or as if it constituted a 
claim to his favor; but that we may 
so live as to have evidence of person- 
al niety, and that we may look for- 
Yftm. with a confident hope that we 
shall be accepted of him in the great 
day. The word here rendered con/I- 
dence('jrafipfiviav) means properly bud- 
neas; usually boldness or openness in 
speaking our sentiments. See Notes 
on chap. ii. 28. The confidence or 
boldness which we have toward our 
Maker is founded solely on the evi- 
dence that he will graciously accept 
us as pardoned sinners, not in the 
belief that we deserve his fay or. 

22. And whataoever we ask, we receive 
of him. If we are truly his children. 



and ask in a proper manner. See 
Notes on Matt. viL 7. Comp. Mark 
xi. 24: Luke xi. 9; xviii. 1, sea.; John 
xiv. 13 ; XV. 7 ; 1 John v. 14. The dec- 
laration here made must be under- 
stood with these limitations: (1) 
That we ask in a proper manner (James 
iv. 3) ; and (2) that the thing asked 
shall be such as it will be consistent 
for God to give; that is, sucti as he 
shall see to be best for us (1 John v. 
14 Sec Notes on this latter passage). 
H Because toe keep his commandnienis. 
Not that this is the meritorious ground 
of our being heard, but that it fur- 
nishes evidence that we are his chil- 
dren, for he hears his children as such. 
H And do those things that are pleasing 
in his sight. As a parent is disposea 
to bestow favors on obedient, aflfec- 
tionate. and dutiful children, so God 
is on tnose who please him by their 
obedience and submission to his will. 
We can have no hope that he will 
hear us unless we so live as to please 
him. 

23. And this is his commandment. 
His commandment by way of emi- 
nence; the leading, principal thing 
which he enjoins on us; ihc com- 
mandment which lies at the founda- 
tion of all true obedience. H That toe 
should believe on the name qf his Son, 
Jesus Christ. See Notes on Mark xvi. 
16. Comp. John xvL 1 ; Acts xvL 81. 
H And love one another, etc. This fol- 
lows from the other, and hence they 
are mentioned as together constitut- 
ing his commandment. See Notes 
on John xiii. 85. 

24. Afid he that keepeth his command' 
ments, etc. See Notes on John xiv. 
23. 1 And hereby we know that Tie abid- 
eth in us. That is, this is another 
certain evidence that we are true 
Christians. The Saviour had prom- 
ised (John xiv. 28) that he would 
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come and take up bis abode with his 
people. John says that we have 
proof that he does this by the Spirit 
which he has ^ven ns ; that is, the 
Holy Spirit is impai*ted to his people 
to enlighten their minds, to elevate 
their s^ections, to sustain them in 
times of trial, to quicken them in the 
]>erformance of auty, and to imbue 
them with the temper and spirit of 
the Lord Jesus. When these effects 
exist, we may be certain that the 
Spirit of God is with us ; for these 
are the "fruits of that Spirit," or 
these are the effects which he pro- 
daces in the lives of men. Comp. 
Notes on Gal. v. 22, 23. On the evi- 
dence of piety here referred to, see 
Notes on Rom. viii. 9, 14, 16. No 
man can be a true Christian in whom 
that Spirit does not constantly dwell, 
or to whom he is not "given.'* And 
yet no one can determine that the 
Spirit dwells in him except by the 
mecii produced in his heart and life. 
In the following chapter the apostle 
pursues the subject suggested here, 
and shows that we should examine 
ourselves closely to see whether the 
" Spirit" to which we trust as furnish- 
ing evidence of piety is truly the 
Spirit of God or is a spirit of delu- 
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ANALYSIS OP THB CHAPTEB. 

There are two principal subjects 
discussed in this chapter : 

I. The method by which we may 
determine that we have the Spirit of 
God. Ver. 1-6. The apostle had 
said (chap. iii. 24) that it could be 
determined that God dwells in them 
by the Spirit which he has given 
them ; but as it is probable that the 
teachers of error, the persons whom 
John regarded as "Antichrist" (chap. 
it 18, 19), would lay claim to the 
same thing, it was important to know 
how it could be ascertained that the 
Spirit of God had been really given to 
them, or how it could be determined 
that the spirit that was in them wits 
not the spirit of Antichrist, the very 
thing a^inst which he would guard 
them, in doing this he (1) cautions 
them against trusting to »very kind 
of spirit, or supposing that every 
spirit which animated even the pro- 
fessed friends of religion was thfi 
Spirit of God (ver. 1) ; and (2) he 
shows them how it might be deter- 



mined that they had really the Spirit 
of God, or what would be the effect 
of the influences of the Spirit on the 
mind. This evidence consisted of th e 
following things: (a) They had the 
Spirit of God who confessed that Je- 
sus Christ had come in the flesh (ver. 
2) ; (6) they who denied that had not 
the Spirit of God, and the denial of 
this was the real spirit of Antichrist 
(ver. 8) ; (c) they who had the Spirit 
of God had not the spirit of this 
world (vs. 4, 5) ; and (d) they who 
had the Spirit of God would hear 
those who were his apostles, or who 
were sent by him (ver. 6). 

II. The duty, power, and influence 
of love. Ver. 7-21. This is a favor- 
ite subject with John, and he here 
considers it at length as a subject 
that was essential in determining the 
evidences of piety. The duty and 
value of love are enforced by the fol- 
lowing considerations: (l.)Love has 
its origin in God, and every one who 
has true love is bom of God. Vs. 7, 
8. (2.) God has shown his great love 
to us by giving his Son to die for us, 
and as he has so loved us we ought 
also to love one another. Ver. 9-11. 
(8.) If we love one anothe^it furnishes 
the best evidence that God dwells in 
us. Ver. 12-15. (4.) God is love; and 
if we have true love, we dwell in him 
and he dwells in us. Ver. 16. (5.) 
Love will furnish us great advantage 
in the day of judgment, by giving ua 
confldence when we come beiore him. 
Ver. 17. (6.) Love will cast out all 
fear, and will make our minds calm in 
view of the events which are to come. 
Ver. 18. (7.) The very fact that he 
has first manifested his love to us 
should lead us to the elercise of love. 
Ver. 19. (8.) A man can not truly 
love God and yet hate his brother. 
Ver. 20. (9.) It is the solemn com- 
mand of God that he who loves God 
should love his brother also. Ver. 21. 

1. Beloiredf believe not every spirit. 
Do not confide implicitly in every 
one who professes to be under the in- 
fiuence of the Holy Spirit. Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 4, 5. The true and the 
false teachers of religion alike claimed 
to be under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, and it was of importance that 
all such pretensions should be exam- 
ined. It was not to be admitted be- 
caaso any one claimed to have been 
sent from God that therefore he was 
sent. Every such claim should be 
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BELOVED, believe • not every 
spirit, but try* the spirits 
whetner they are of God; be- 

«Jer.89.8. Matt.S4.4. 5lTh«M.S.tl. Rcr.t.S. 



subjected to the proper proof before 
H was conceded. All pretensions to 
divine inspiration or to being an- 
tborized tc»ichers of religion were to 
be examined by the proper tests, be- 
cause there were many false and de- 
lusive teachers who set up such claims 
in the world. 1 Btit try the ttpirits 
whether they are of God. There were 
those in the early Christian Church 
who had the gift of** discerning spir- 
its " (see Notes on 1 Cor. xii. 10), but 
it is not certain that the apostle re- 
fers here to any such supernatural 
power. It is more probable, as he 
addresses this command to Christians 
in general, that he refers to the ability 
of doing this by a comparison of the 
doctrines which they professed to 
hold with what was revealed, and by 
the fruits of their doctrines in their 
lives. If they taught what God had 
taught in his Word, if their lives 
correspondil with his requirements, 
and if their doctrines agreed with 
what had been inculcated by those 
who were admitted to be true apostles 
(ver. 6), they were to receive them as 
what they professed to be. If not, 
they were to reject them and hold 
them to be impostors. It may be re- 
marked that it is just as proper and 
as important now to examine the 
claims of all who profess to be teach- 
ers of religion as it was then. In a 
matter so momentous as religion, and 
where there is' so much at stakey it is 
important that all pretensions of this 
kind should be subjected to a rigid 
examination. No man should be re- 
ceived as a religious teacher without 
the clearest evidence that he has come 
in accordance with the will of God, 
nor unless he inculcate the very truth 
which God has revealed. See Notes 
on Isa. viii. 20; and Acts xvii. 11. 
1 Because many false mophets are gone 
orU into the world. The word prophet 
is often used in the New Testament 
to denote religious instructors or 
preachers. See Notes on Rom. xii. 6. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 1. Such 
false teachers evidently abounded in 
the times here referred to. See Notes 
on chap. il. la The meaning is that 



cause* many false prophets are 
gone out into the world. 
2 Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God: Every <* spirit that confess- 



« 8 Pet. S. 1. 
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mapy had gone out into the world 
pretending to be true teachers of re- 
ligion, but who inculcated most dan- 
gerous doctrines, and it was their duty 
to be on their guard a^inst them, for 
they had the very spirit of Antichrist. 
Ver. 3. 

2. Hereby. Gr., " By this ;" that is, 
by the test which is immediately 
specified. 1[ Know ye the Spirit of Ood. 
You may discern who are actuated 
by the Spirit of God. 1 JEvery spirit. 
ifvery one professing to be under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. The 
apostle uses the word spirit here 
with reference to the person who 
made the claim, on the supposition 
that every one professing to be a re- 
ligious teacher was animated by some 
spirit or forei^ influence, good or 
bad. If the Spirit of God influenced 
them, they would confess that Jesus 
Christ had come in the flesh ; if some 
other spirit, the spirit of error and 
deceit, they would deny this. 1 That 
confesseth. . That is, that makes a 
proper acknowledgment of this ; fhat 
inculcates this doctrine, and that gives 
it a due place and prominence in his 
instructions. It can not be supposed 
that a mere statement of this in words 
would show that they were of God in 
the sense that they were true Chris- 
tians; but the sense is that if this 
constituted one of the doctrines which 
they held and taught, it would show 
that they were advocates of truth, 
and not apostles of error. If they 
did not do this (ver. 8), it would be 
decisive in regard to their character 
and claims. 1 That Jesus Christ is 
come i7i the flesh. Benson and some 
others propose to render this, '*That 
Jesus, who came in the flesh, is the 
Christ." But this is liable to serious 
objections : (l.)It is not the obvious 
interpretation. (2.) It is unusual to 
say that **e7esi«s had come in the flesh," 
though the expression **the Son of 
God has ccyne in the flesh," or **God 
was manifested in the flesh," would 
be in accordance with the usage of 
the New Testament. (3.) This would 
not meet the real point in the case. 
The thing denied does not appear to 
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eth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God : 
3 And every spirit that confess- 



have been that Jesus was the Messiah, 
for their pretending to be Christian 
teachers at all implied that they ad- 
mitted this, but that the Son of God 
was really a man, or that he actually 
assumed human nature in permanent 
union with the divine. The point of 
the remark made by the apostle is 
that the acl^nowledgment was to be 
that Christ had assumed human nat- 
ure ; that he was really a man as he 
appeared to be ; that there was a real 
incaiiiation, in opposition to the 
opinion that he came in appearance 
only, or that he merely seemed to be a 
man, and that he suffered and died in 
appearance only. That this opinion 
was held by many, see the Introd., § 3, 
2. It is quite probable that the apos- 
tle here refers to such sentiments as 
those just mentioned — the doctrines 
of the i>occto— and tliat he meant to 
teach that it was indispensable to 
proper evidence that any one came 
from God that he should maintain 
that Jesus was truly a man, or that 
there was a real incamution of the 
Son Qf God, and that he suffered in 
i'ealUy, and not in appearance only. 
John always re^rded this as a very 
important point, and often refere 
to it: John xix. 84, 86; xx. 25-27; 
1 John V. 6. This is as important to 
be held now as it was then, for the 
fact that there was a real incarnation 
is essential to all just views of the 
atonement. If he were not truly a 
man, if he did not literally shed his 
blood on the cross, of course all that 
was done was in appearance only, and 
the whole system of redemption as re- 
vealed was merely a splendid illusion. 
There is little danger that this opin- 
ion will be held now, for those who 
depart from the doctrine laid down in 
the New Testament in regard to the 
person and work of Christ are more 
disposed to embrace the opinion that 
he was a mere man ; but still it is im- 
portant that the truth that he was 
truly incarnate should be held up con- 
stantly before the mind, for m no 
other way can we obtain just views 
of the atonement. His of God. This 
does not necessarily mean that every 
one who confessed this was personally 
a true Christian, for it is clear that a 



eth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is not of God : and 
this is that spirit of antichrist, 



doctrine might be acknowledged to 
be true and yet that the heart might 
not be changed; nor does it mean 
that the acknowledgment of this truth 
was <ill which it was essential to 
believe in order that one might be 
recognized as a Christian; but it 
means that it was essential that this 
truth should be admitted by every one 
who truly came from God. They 
who taught this held a truth which 
he had revealed, and which was es- 
sential to be held ; and they thus 
showed that they did not belong to 
those to whom the name "Antichrist" 
could be properly given. Still, wheth- 
er they helcf this doctrine in such a 
senBC and in such connection with 
other doctrines as to show that they 
were sincere Christians was quite an- 
other question, for it is plain that 
a man may hold and teach the true 
doctrines of religion and yet have no 
evidence that he is a child of God. 

3. Afid every spirit that confesseth not, 
etc. That is, this doctrine is essential 
to the Christian system, and he who 
does not hold it can not be regarded 
either as a Christian or be recognized 
as a Christian teacher. If he were not 
a man, then all that occurred in his 
life, in Gethsemane, and on the cross, 
was in appearance only, and was as- 
sumed only to delude the senses. 
There were no real sufferings ; theit 
was no shedding of blood ; there was 
no death on the cross, and, of course, 
there was no atonement. A mere 
show, an appearance assumed, a vis- 
ion, could not make atonement for 
sin; and a denial, therefore, of the 
doctrine that the Son of God had 
come in the flesh .was in fact a denial 
of the doctrine of expiation for sin. 
The Latin Vulgate here reads qui 
solvit Jesum — "who dissolves or di- 
vides Jesus;" and Socrates {H. JK, 
vii., 82) says that in the old copies of 
the New Testament it is written o 
Xuei t6v 'Itjo-oDi/ — ** who dissolves or 
divides Jesus ;" that is, who separates 
his true nature or pei-son, or who sup- 
poses that there were tvx> Christs, one 
in appearance and one in reality. 
This reading was early found in some 
MSS., and is referred to by many of 
the fathers (see Wetstein), but it has 
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whereof ye have heard that it 
should come; and even now al- 
ready ^ it in the world. 
4 Ye are of Gk)d, little children, 
and have overcome •them: be- 



« Bom. 8. ST. 



no real authority, and was evidently 
introduced, perhaps at first from a 
marginal note, to oppose the prevail- 
ing errors of the times. The common 
reading, "who confesseth not," is 
fonndin all the 6r. MSS., in the Syr- 
iac versions, in the Arabic; and, as 
Liicke says, the other reading is mani- 
festlv of Latin origin. The common 
reading in the text is that which is 
sustained by authority, and is entire- 
ly in accoraance with the manner of 
tfohn. H And this is thai spirit of 
Antichrist. This is one of the things 
which characterize Antichrist John 
here refers not to an individual who 
should be l^nown as Antichrist, bnt to 
a class of persons. This does not, 
however, forbid the idea that there 
might be some one individual, or a 
succession of persons in the Church, 
to whom the name might be applied 
by way of eminence. See Notes on 
chap. ii. 18. Gomp. Notes on 2 Thess. 
ii. 3, seq, IT Whereof ye have heard that 
it slioiud come. See Notes on chap. ii. 
18. 

4. Te are qf God. You are of his 
family ; you have embraced his truth, 
and imbibed his spirit, t LUtle chU- 
dren. See Notes on chap. ii. 1. HAnd 
nave overcome them. Have triumphed 
over ^eir arts and temptations ; their 
endeavors to draw you into error and 
sin. The word "^Acm "in this place 
seems to refer to the false prophets 
or teachers who collectively consti- 
tuted Antichrist. The meaning is 
that they had frustrated or thwarted 
all their attempts to turn them away 
from the truth. 1 Becaim greater is 
fie that is in you^ than he that is in the 
world. God, who dwells in your hearts, 
and by whose strength and grace alone 
you have been enabled to achieve this 
victory, is more mighty than Satan, 
who rules in the hearts of the people 
of this world, and whose seductive 
arts are seen in the efforts of these 
false teachers. The apostle meant to 
say that it was by no power of their 
own that they achieved this victory, 
but it was to be traced solely to the 
fact that God dwelt among them, and 



cause greater is he that is in yon, 
than, he that is in the world. 
5 They are of the world : * there- 
fore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them. 



b John 8. 31. 



that he had preserved them by his 
grace. What was true then is true 
now. He who dwells in the hearts of 
Christians by his Spirit is infinitely 
more mighty than Satan, *Hhe ruler 
of the darlmess of this world,*' and 
victory, therefore, over all his arts and 
temptikiions will be sure. In his con- 
flicts with sin, temptation, and error, 
the Christian should never despair, 
for his God will insure him the vks- 
tory. 

5. Theu are of the world. This was 
one of the marks by which those who 
had the spirit of Antichrist mig^ht be 
known. They belonged not to the 
Church of God, but to the world. 
They had its spirit ; they acted on its 

Srinciples ; they lived for it. Comp. 
fotes on chap. ii. 15. 1^ Ther^ore speak 
they of the world. Comp. Notes on 
chap. iiL 81. This may mean either 
that their conversation pertained to 
the things of this world, or that they 
were wholly influenced by the love 
of the world, and not by the Spirit 
of God, in the doctrines which they 
taught. The general sense is that they 
had no higher ends or aims than they 
have who are influenced only by world- 
ly plans and expectations. It is not 
difficult to distinguish, even among 
professed Christians and Christian 
teachers, those who are heavenly in 
their conversation from those who are 
influenced solely by the spirit of the 
world. "Out of the abundance of 
the heart the month speaketh,'* and 
the general turn of a man's conversa- 
tion will show what *' spirit is within 
him." ^ And the world heareth them. 
The people of the world — ^the gay, the 
rich, the proud, the ambitious, the 
sensual — receive their instructions 
and recognize them as teachers and 
guides, for their views accord with 
their own. See Notes on John xv. 19. 
A professedly religious teacher may 
always determine much about him- 
self by knowing what class of people 
are pleased with him. A professed 
Christian of any station in life may de- 
termine much about his evidences of 
piety by asking himself what kind 
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6 We are of God : he that know- 
eth God, heareth us; he that is 
not of God, heareth not us. Here- 



a Isa. 8. SO. 



of pei'y>ns desire his friendstiip and 
wish him for a compaDion. 

6. We are of Ood. John here doubt- 
less refers to himself and to those 
>vho taught the same doctrines which 
he did. He takes it for granted that 
those to whom he wrote would ad- 
mit this, and argues from it as an in- 
disputable truth. He had given them 
such evidence of this as to establish 
his character and claims beyond a 
doubt, and ho often refers to the &ct 
that he was what he claimed to be as 
a point which was so well established 
that no one would call it in question. 
See John xiz. 85; xxi. 24; 3 John 12. 
Paul, also, not unfrequentljr refers to 
the same thing respecting himself; to 
the fact— a fact which no one would 
presume to call in question, and which 
might be regarded as the basis of an 
argument — that he and his fellow- 
apostles were what they claimed to 
be. See 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15 ; 1 Thess. ft 
1-11. Might not, and should not, all 
Christians so live that the same tiling 
might be assumed in regard to them 
in their intercourse with their fel- 
low-men ? that their character for in- 
tegrity and purity was so clear that 
no one would be disposed to call it 
in question ? There are such men in 
the Church now ; why might Viey not 
all be such ^ ^ He that knovoeth Ood, 
heareth tu. Every one that has a true 
acquaintance with the character of 
God will receive our doctrine. John 
might assume this, for it was not 
doubted, he presumed, that he was an 
apostle and a good man ; and if this 
were admitted, it would follow that 
those who feared and loved God would 
receive what he taught. %Bereby, By 
this ; to wit, by the manner in which 
they receive the doctrihes which we 
have taught. 1 Know toe the tpirU of 
trtUhy ana the spirit of error. We can 
distinguish those who embrace the 
truth from those who do not. What- 
ever pretensions they might set up 
for piety, it was clear that If they did 
not embrace the doctrines taught by 
the true apostles of God they could 
not be regarded as his friends ; that 
is, as true Christians. It may be add- 
ed that the same test is applicable 
now. They who do not receive the 



by • know we the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error. 
7 Beloved, let us love* one an- 
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plain doctrines laid down in the Word 
of God, whatever pretensions they 
may make to piety, or whatever zeal 
they may evince in the cause which 
they have espoused, can have no well- 
founded claims to the name Christian. 
One of the clearest evidences of true 

giety is a readiness to receive all that 
od has taught. Comp. Matt, xviii. 
1-3 ; Mark x. 15 ; James i. 19-21. 

7, Bdovedyletuslove one another. This 
verse introduces a new topic, the con- 
sideration of which occupies the re- 
mainder of the chapter. See the An- 
alysis. The subject is one on which 
John dwells more than on any other 
— that of love. His own character 
peculiarly inclined him to the exer- 
cise of love, and the remarkable affec- 
tion which the Lord Jesus had shown 
for him seems to have had the effect 
to give this grace a peculiar prom- 
inence in his views of what consti- 
tuted true religion. Comp. John xiii. 
23. On the duty here enjoined, see 
Notes on John xiii. 34, 35, and 1 John 
iii.11,23. ^ForhveisofGod. (l.)All 
true love has its origin in God. (2.) 
Real love shows that we have his Spir- 
it, and that we belong to him. (3.) It 
assimilates us to God, or*makes us 
more and more like him. What is 
here said by the apostle is based on 
the truth of what he elsewhere affirms 
(ver. 8), that God is love. Hatred, 
envy, wrath, malice — all have their 
source in something else than God. He 
neither originates them, commends 
them, nor approves them. ^ And ev' 
ery one that toveth, is bom of God. Is a 
regenerated man. That is, every one 
who has true love to Christians as 
such, or true brotherly love, is a real 
Christian. This can not mean that 
every one that loves his wife and chil- 
dren, his classmate, his partner in busi- 
ness, or his friend— his house or his 
farm, or his horses or his hounds — 
is a child of God; it must be under- 
stood as referring to the point under 
discussion. A man may have a great 
deal of natural affection toward his 
kindred, a great deal of benevolence 
in his character toward the poor and 
needy, and still he may have none of 
the love to which John refers. He 
may have no real love to God, to the 
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other : for love is of €k>d ; and ev- 
ery one that loveth, is bom of God, 
and knoweth Qtod. 

8 He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God ; for God • is love. 



«S Cor. IS. 11. V«r.ie. 



Saviour, or to the children of God as 
such* and it would be absard for each 
a one to argue because be lores his 
wife and cnildren that thertfore he 
loves God, or is bom again. 

8. He that loveth not^ knoweih not Ood. 
Has no true acquaintance with God ; 
has no just views of him, and no rigbt 
feelings toward him. The reason for 
this is implied in what is immediate- 
ly stated, that "God is love," and of 
course if they have no love reigning 
in their hearts they can not pretend 
to be like him. iT For Ood is love. 
He is not merely benevolent ; he is 
benevolence itself. Comp. Notes on 
2 Cor. xiii. 11. Never was a more im- 
portant declaration made than this ; 
never was more meaning crowded into 
a few words than in this short sen- 
tence — God in love. In the darkness of 
this world of sin, in the sorrows that 
come now upon the race and that 
will come upon the wicked hereafter, 
we have the assurance that a God of 
infinite benevolence rules over all; 
and though we may not be able to rec- 
oncile all that occurs with this decla- 
ration, or see how the things which 
he has permitted to take place are 
consistent with it, yet in the exercise 
of faith on his own declarations we 
may find consolation in believing that 
it is so, and may look forward to a 
period when all the universe will see 
it to be so. In the midst of all that 
occurs on the earth of sadness, sin, 
and sorrow, there are abundant evi- 
dences that G od is love. In the original 
structure of things before sin entered, 
when all was pronounced "good;" 
in the things designed to promote 
happiness, where the only thing con- 
templated is happiness, and where it 
would have been as easy to have 
caused pain ; in the preseiTation of a 
guilty race, and in granting that race 
the opportunity of another trial ; in 
the ceaseless provision which God is 
making in his providence for the wants 
of unnumbered millions of his creat- 
ures ; in the arrangements made to 
alleviate sorrow, and to put an end to 
it; in the gift of a Saviour more than 



9 In this* was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world, that * we might 
live through him. 
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all, and in the ofifer of eternal life on 
terms simple and easy to be complied 
with — in all these things, which are 
the mere expression of love, not one 
of which would have been found un- 
der the government of a malignant 
being, we see illustrations of the sub- 
lime and glorious sentiment before 
us, that " God is love. * » Even in th is 
world of confusion, disorder, and dark- 
ness, we have evidence sufficient to 
prove that he is benevolent ; but the 
full glory and meaning of that truth 
will he seen only in heaven. Mean- 
time let us hold on to the truth that 
he is love. Let us believe that he 
sincerely desires our good, and that 
what seems dark to us may be design- 
ed for our welfore ; and amid all the 
sorrows and disappointments of the 
]#esent life let us feel that our inter- 
ests and our destiny are in the hands 
of a Ood of love. 

9. In this 1WU manifested the love of 
Ood. That is, in an eminent manner, 
or this was a most signal proof of it. 
The apostle does not mean to say 
that it has been manifested in no oth- 
er way, but that this was so prominent 
an instance of his love that all the 
other manifestations of it seem to be 
absorbed and lost in this. 1 Because 
that God sent his only-l)egotten Son^ etc. 
See Notes on John iii. 16. 1 That we 
might live through him. He died that 
we might have eternal life through 
the merits of his sacrifice. The meas- 
ure of that love, then, which was man- 
ifested in the gift of a Saviour is to 
be found (1) in the worth of the soul ; 

(2) in its exposure to eternal death ; 

(3) in the greatness of the gift ; (4) in 
the intensity of his sorrows for us ; 
and (5) in the immortal blessedness 
and joy to which he will raise us. 
Who can estimate all this? All 
these things will magnify themselves 
as we draw near to eternity; and 
in that eternity to which we go, 
whether saved or lost, we shall have 
an ever-expanding view of the love 
of God. 

10. Herein is love. In this great gift 
is the highest expression of love, as 
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10 Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to he the propiti- 
ation « for our sins. 

11 Beloved, if * God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another. 



a c. 8. S. 
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if this had done all that love can do. 
1 Not that we loved Ood. Not that wo 
were in such a state that we might 
suppose he would make such a sacri- 
fice for us ; but just the opposite. If 
we had loved and obeyed him, we 
might have had reason to believe that 
he would be willing to show his love 
to us in a corresponding manner. But 
we were alienated from him. We 
had even no desire for his friendship 
and favor. In this state he showed the 
greatness of his love for us by giving 
his Son to die for his enemies. See 
Notes on Rom. v. 7, 8. IT ^tU that he 
loved tis. Not that he approved our 
character, but that he desired our wel- 
fare. He loved us, not with the love 
of complacency, but with the love of 
benevolence, if And sent his son to 
be t?ie propUiatUmfor our sins. On the 
meaning of the word propitiation^ see 
Notes on Rom. iii. 25. Comp. Notes 
on 1 John ii. 2. 

11. Beloved^ if Ood so loved w«, we 
ought also to love one another. (1. ) Be- 
cause he is so much exalted above us, 
and if he has loved those who were 
80 inferior and so unworthy, we ought 
to love those who are on a level with 
US ; (2) because it is only in this way 
that we can show that we have h^ 
Spirit ; and (3) because it is the nat- 
ure of love to seek the happiness of 
all. There are much stronger rea- 
sons why we should love one another 
than there were why God should love 
us, and Unless we do this we can 
have no evidence that we are his chil- 
dren. 

12. iVb man hath seen Ood at any time. 
See Notes on John i. 18, where the 
same declaration occurs. The state- 
ment seems to be made here in order 
to introduce a remark to show in 
what way we may know that we have 
any true knowledge of God. The idea 
is, **He has never indeed been seen 
by mArtal eyes — we are not then to 
expect to become acquainted with 
what he is in that way ; but there is 
a method by which we may be as- 



12 No * man hath seen God at any 
time. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected^ in us. 

13 Hereby* know we that we 
dwell in him, and he in us, be- 

d 1 Cor. 13. 13. 
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sured that we have a true knowledge 
of him, and that is by evidence that 
we love one another, and by the pres- 
ence of his Spirit in our hearts. We 
can not become acquainted with him 
by sight, but wa may by love." ^ J(f 
we love one another, God dwe^th in us. 
Though we can not see him, yet there 
is a way by which we may be assured 
that he is near us, and that he even 
dwells in us. That way is by the ex- 
ercise of love. Comp. Notes on John 
xiv. 23, 24. IT And his love is perfect- 
ed in us. Is carried out to comple- 
tion. That is, our love for each oth- 
er is' the proj)er exponent of love to 
him reigning in our hearts. The idea 
here is not that we are absolutely 
perfect, or even that' our love is per- 
fect, whatever may be true on those 
points, but that this love to others is 
the proper cariying out of our love 
toward him ; that is, without this our 
love to him would not have accom- 
plished what it was adapted and de- 
signed to do. Unless it produced this 
effect, it would be defective or incom- 
plete. Comp. ver. 17. The general 
sense is this : " We claim to have the 
love of God in our hearts, or that we 
are influenced and controlled by love. 
But however high and exalted that 
may seem to be as exercised toward 
God, it would be defective— it would 
not exert a fair influence over us — un- 
less it led us to love our Christian 
brethren. It would bo like the love 
which we might profess to have for a 
father if it did not lead us to love our 
brothers and sisters. True love will 
diffuse itself over all who come with- 
in its range, and will thus become 
complete and entire." This passage, 
therefore, can not be adduced to de- 
monstrate the doctrine of sinless per- 
fection, or to prove that Christians are 
ever absolutely perfect in this life. 
It proves only that love to God is not 
complete, or fully developed, unless it 
lead those whey profess to have it to 
love each other. See Notes on Job 
i. 1. On the meaning of the Greek 
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cause he hath given us of his 
Spirit. 

14 And we have seen, and do 
testify, that the Father sent the 
Son to l>e the Saviour of the 
world. 

15 Whosoever ' shall confess that 

• Rom. 10. 9. 



word here used (TcXctoeo), see Notes 
on Phil, ill 12. Comp. Notes on Heb. 
ii. 10. 

13. Hertby know we that we dweU in 
him. Here is anotheis or an addition- 
al evidence of it H Becatue he hath 
given us of his Spirit, He has imparted 
the influences of that Spirit to our 
souls, producing "love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
feith,"etc. Gal V. 22, 23. It was one 
of the promises which the Lord Je- 
sus made to his disciples that he 
would send the Holy Spirit to be with 
them after he should be withdrawn 
from them (John xiv. 16, 17, 26 ; xv. 
26 ; xvi. 7) ; and one of the Nearest ev- 
idences which we can have that we 
are the children of God is derived 
from the influences of that Spirit on 
our hearts. See this sentiment illus- 
trated in the Notes on Rom. viii. 16. 

14. And we have seen. See Notes on 
chap. i.l. ^ And do testify. See Notes 
on chap. i. 3. That is, we who are 
apostles bear witness to you of this 
great truth, that God has sent his Son 
to be a Saviour. Comp. Notes on 
John XX. 31. The reason why this is 
referred to here is not quite apparent, 
but the train of thought in the pas- 
sage would seem to be this : The writ- 
er is discoursing of the love of God, 
and of its manifestation in the gift of 
the Saviour, and of the proper influ- 
ence which it should have on us. 
Struck with the greatness and impor- 
tance of the subject, his mind adverts 
to the evidence on which what he 
was saying rested— the evidence that 
the Father had really thus manifested 
his love. That evidence was that he 
had actually seen him who had been 
sent, and that he had thus had the clear- 
est demonstration that what he deem- 
ed so important had really occurred. 

15. Whosoever shall confess that Jestis 
is the Son of Ood. In the true sense, 
and from the heart. This will always 
prove that a man is a Christian. But 
the passage can not mean that if he 
merely say so in words, or if he do 



Jesus is the Son of Gk)d, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God. 

16 And we have known and be- 
lieved the love that God hath to 
us. *God»is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and Gk)d in him. 

h T«r. 8. 



it insincerely, or without any proper 
sense of the truth, it will prove that 
he is a Christian. On tha meaning 
of the sentiment here expressed, see 
Notes on ver. 2. Comp. Notes on Rom. 
X.10. 

\^, And we have known and bdieved, 
etc. We all have assurance that God 
has loved us, and we have the fullest 
belief in the ^reat fact of redemption 
by which he nas manifested his love 
to us. IT Ood is love. See Notes on 
ver. 8. It is not uncommon for John 
to repeat an important truth. He 
delights to dwell on such a truth as 
that which is here expressed ; and 
who should not ? What truth is there 
on which the mind can dwell with 
more pleasure ? what Is there that is 
better fitted to win the heart to holi- 
ness ? what that will do more to sus- 
tain the soul in the sorrows and trials 
of this life ? In our trials ; in the 
darkness which is around us ; in the 
perplexities which meet and embar- 
rass us in regard to the divine admin- 
istration ; in all that seems to us in^ 
comprehensible in this world and in 
the prospect of the next, let us learn 
to repeat this declaration of the fa- 
vored disciple, ^^Ood is tow." What 
trials may we not bear if we feel as- 
sured of that ? what dark cloud that 
seems to hang over our way and to 
involve all things in gloom will not 
be bright if from the depths of our 
souls we can always say, as he did, 
''God is lover l^AndhetKat dweOeth 
in love^ et«. Religion is all love. God 
is love ; he has loved us ; we are to 
love him ; we are to love one another ; 
we are to love the whole world. Heav- 
en is filled with love, and there is 
nothing else there. The earth is filled 
with love just as far as religion pre- 
vails, and would be entirely if it 
should prevail every where. Love 
would remove all the corruot pas- 
sions, the crimes, the jealousfts, the 
wars on the earth, and would diffuse 
around the globe the bliss of heaven. 
If a man, therefore, is actuated by this, 
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17 Herein is * our love made per- 
fect, that we may have boldness 
in the day of judgment: because 
as he is, so are we in this world. 

18 There is no fear in love ; but 

1 /ove with ut. 



he. has the Bpirit of the heavenly 
world reignlD^ in his sonl, and lives 
in an atmosphere of love. 

17. Herein is our love made perfect. 
Marg., love with us. The margin ac- 
cords with the Greek (yuey vfioov). The 
meaning is, '*The love that is within 
ns, or in us, is made perfect." The 
expressionjs unusual, but the general 
idea is that love is rendered complete 
or entire in the manner in which the 
apostle specifies. In this way love 
becomes what it should be, and will 
prepare us to appear with confidence 
before the judj^ent-seat. Compare 
Notes on ver. 12. T[ That we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment. By 
the influence of love in delivering us 
from the fear of the wrath to come. 
Ver. 18. The idea is that he who has 
true love to God will have nothing 
to fear in the day of judgment, and 
may even approach the awful tribunal 
where he is to receive the sentence 
which shall determine his everlasting 
destiny without alarm. 1[ Because as 
he i», so are toe in this world. That is, 
we have the same traits of character 
which the Saviour had, and, resem- 
bling him, we need not be alarmed at 
the prospect of meeting him. 

18. There is no fear in love. Love is 
not an aflTection which produces fear. 
In the love which we have for a par- 
ent, a child, a friend, there is no rear. 
If a man had perfect love to God, he 
would have no fear of any thing— for 
what would he have to dread? He 
would have no fear of death, for he 
would have nothing to dread beyond 
the grave. It is guut that malies men 
fear what is to come ; but he whose 
Bins are pardoned, and whose heart is 
filled with the love of God, has noth- 
ing to dread in this world or the world 
to come. The angels in heaven, who 
have always loved God and one an- 
other, have no fear, for they have 
nothing to dread in the futare ; the 
redeemed in heaven, rescued from all 
danger, and filled with the love of God, 
have nothing to dread ; and as far as 
that same love operates on earth, it 
delivers the soul now from all appre- 



perfect love casteth out fear ; be- 
cause fear hath torment. He that 
feareth Js not made perfect in Icije. 
19 We love him, because he « first 
loved us. * 
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hension of what is to come, f But per- 
fect love casteth out fear. That isj love 
that is complete, or that is allowed 
to exert its proper influence on the 
soul. As far as it exists, its tendency 
is to deliver the mind from alarms. 
If it should exist in any soul ii\an ab- 
solutely perfect state, that soul would 
be entirely free from all dread in re- 
gard .to the future. H Because fear 
hath torment. It is a painful and dis- 
tressing emotion. Thus men suffer 
from the fear of poverty, of losses, of 
bereavement, of sickness, of death, and 
of future woe. From all these dis- 
tressing apprehensions that love of 
God which furnishes an evidence of 
true piety delivers us. 1[ He thatfear- 
ethy is not made perfect in love. He 
about whose mind there lingers the 
apprehension of future wrath shows 
that love in his soul has not accom- 
plished its full work. Perhaps it nev- 
er will on any soul until we reach the 
heavenly world, though there are many 
minds so full of love to God as to be 
prevailingly delivered from fear. 

19. We cove him^ because he first loved 
us. This passage is susceptible of two 
explanations, either (1) that the fact 
that he first loved us is the ground or 
reason why we love him ; or (2) that 
as a matter of fact we have been 
brought to love him in consequence 
of the love which he has manifested 
toward us, though the real ground of 
our love may be the excellence of his 
own character. If the former be the 
meaning, and if that were the only 
ground of love, then it would be mere 
selflshn ess (comp. Matt. V. 46, 47), and it 
can not be believed that John meant 
to teach that that is the only reason 
of our love to God. It is true, in- 
deed, that that is a proper ground of 
love, or that we are bound to love 
God inprojmrtion to the benefits which 
we have received from his hand. But, 
still, genuine love to God is some- 
thing which can not be explained by 
the mere fact that we have received 
favors from him. The true, the orig- 
inal ground of love to God, is the ex- 
cellence of his own character, apart from 
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20 If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
fqi he that loveth not his. brother 
Tvnom he hath seen, how * can he 
h>ye God whom he hath not seen. 



a c S. 17. 



the qoestioD whether we are to he 
benefited or not. There is that in the 
divine natare which a holy being will 
love, apart from the benefits which he 
is to receive, and from any though tfi 
even of his own destiny. It seems to 
roe, therefore, that John most have 
meant here, in accordance with the sec- 
ond interpretation sne^gested above, 
that the fact that we love God is to 
be traced to the means v^hich he has 
used to bring us to himself, but with- 
out saying that this is the sole, or 
even the main r«Mo» why we love him. 
It was his love manifested to us by 
sending his Son to redeem us which 
will explain the fact that we now love 
him ; but, still, the real ground or 
reason why we love him is the infi- 
nite excellence of his own character. 
It should be added here that many 
suppose that the Greek words ren- 
dered " we love " {rjfiiU ayairSafitv) are 
not in the indicative, but in the sub- 
junctive, and that this is an exhor- 
tation — "let us love him, because he 
first loved us." So the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and the Vulgate read it ; and 
so it is underetood by Benson, Gro- 
tius, and Bloomfield. The main idea 
would not be essentially difierent; 
and it is a proper ground of exhorta- 
tion to love God because he has loved 
us, though the highest ground is be- 
cause his character is infinitely worthy 
of love. 

20. If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother. His Christian broth- 
er; or, in a larger scn^e, any man. 
The sense is that no man, whatever 
may be his professions and preten- 
sions, can have any true love to God 
unless he love his brethren. ^ JSe is 
a liar, Comp. Notes on chap. i. 6. It 
is not necessary, in order to a proper 
interpretation of this passage, to sup- 
pose that he intentionally deceives. 
The sense is that this must be a false 
profession. H Ifbr he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, etc. It 
is more reasonable to expect that we 
should love one whom we have seen 
and known personally than that we 
should love one whom we have not 



21 And this commandment 
have we from him, That * he who 
loveth (Jod love his brother 
also. 



h John IS. 34. 



seen. The apostle is arguing from 
human nature as it is, and every one 
feels that we are more likely to love 
one with whom we are familiar than 
one who is a stranger. If a professed 
Christian, therefore, does not love one 
who bears the divir.e image whom 
he sees and knows, liow can he love 
that God whose image he bears whom 
he has not seen? Comp. Notes on 
chap. iii. 17. 

21. And this commandment have we 
from him. That is, the command to 
love a brother is as obligatory as that 
to love God. If one is obeyed, the 
other ought to be also ; if a man feel 
that one Is binding on him, he should 
feel that the other is also; and he 
can never have evidence that he is 
a true Christian unless he manifest 
love to his brethren as well as love 
to God. See Notes on James ii. 
10. IT That lie who loveth Ood love his 
brother also. See Notes on John xiii 
84, 35. Comp. John xv. 12, 17. 

CHAPTER V. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTEB. 

This chapter embraces the follow- 
ing subjects : I. A continuance of the 
discussion about ^ove. Ver.1-3. These 
verses should have been attached to 
the previous chapter. II. The victo- 
ry which is achieved over the world 
by those who are bom of God. The 
^rand instrumentality by which this 
IS done is by the belief that Jesus is 
the Son of God. Vs. 4, 5. III. The 
evidence that Jesus is the Son of God, 
or the means by which that truth is 
so believed as to secpre a victory over 
the world. Ver. 4-12. In this part 
of the chapter the apostle ^oes fully 
into the nature of this evidence, or 
the ways in which the Christian be- 
comes so thoroughly convinced of it 
as to give to faith this power. He re- 
fers to these sources of evidence : (a) 
The witness of the Spirit. Ver. 6. 
(6) The record borne in heaven. Ver. 
7— if that verse be genuine, (c) The 
evidence borne on earth, by the Spir- 
it, the water, and the blood — all bear- 
ing witness to that one truth, {d) 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHOSOEVER -believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ, is bom 
of God : and every one that loveth 



a John 1. 13, 13. 



The credit which is doe to the testi- 
mony of God, or which the soul pays 
to it. Ver. 8. (e) The fact that he who 
believes on tlie Son of God has the 
witness in himself. Ver. 10. (/) The 
amount of the record, that God has 
given to us eternal life through his 
Son. Vs. 11, 12. IV. The reason why 
all this was written by the 'apostle. 
Ver. 13. It was that they might know 
that they had eternal life, and might 
believe on the name of the Saviour. 
V. The effect of this in leading us to 
the throne of grace with the assurance 
that God will hear us and will grant 
our requests. Vs. 14, 16. VI. The 
power of prayer, and the duty of pray- 
ing for those who have sinned. The 
encouragement to this is that there 
are many sins which are not unto 
death, and that we may hope that God 
will be merciful to those who have 
not committed the unpardonable of- 
fense. Vs. 16, 17. VII. A summary of 
all that the apostle had said to them, 
or of the points of which they were 
sure in the matter of salvation. Ver. 
18-20. They knew that those who 
are bom of God do not sin ; that the 
wicked one can not permanently injure 
them ; that they were of God while 
all the world lay in wickedness ; that 
the Son of God had come, and that 
they were truly united to that Sav- 
iour who is the true God, and who is 
eternal life. VIII. An exhortation to 
keep* themselves from all idolatry. 
Ver. 21. 

1. Whosoever bdieveth that Jesus is the 
Chi'ist. Is the Messiah ; the anointed 
of God. On the meaning of the word 
Christy see Notes on Matt. i. 1. Of 
course it is meant here that the prop- 
osition that ** Jesus is the Christ'' 
should be believed or received in the 
true and proper sense in order to fur- 
nish evidence that any one is born 
of God. Comp. Notes on chap. iv. 3. 
It can not be supposed that a mei*e 
intellectual acknowledgment of the 
proposition that Jesus Is the Messiah 
is all that is meant, for that is not 
the proper meaning of the word hdieve 
in the Scriptures. That word, in its 
just sen8e,implics that the truth which 



him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him. 

2 By this we know that we love 
the children of God, when we 



is believed should make its fair and 
legitimate impression on the mind, 
or that we should feel and act a« if it 
were true. See Notes on Mark xvi. 
16 ; Heb. xi. 1. If, in the proper sense 
of the phrase, a man do believe that 
Jesus is the Christy receiving him as 
he is revealed as the anointed of God 
and as a Saviour, it is undoubtedly 
true that that constitutes him a Chris- 
tian, for that is what is required of a 
man in order that he may be saved. 
See Notes on Acts viii. 87. IT Is h<yrn 
of God. Or, rather, **is begotten of 
God." See Notes on John iii. 3. 1 SLnd 
every one that loveth him that begat. 
That loves that God who has thus be- 
gotten those whom he has received 
as his children, and to whom he sus- 
tains the endearing relation of Father. 
^ Loveth him also that is begotten of 
him. • That is, he will love all the true 
children of God— all Christians. See 
Notes on chap, i v. 20. The general 
idea is that as all Christians are the 
children of the same Father ; as they 
constitute one family ; as they all bear 
the same image ; as they share his fa- 
vor alike ; as they are under the same 
obligation of gratitude to him, and 
are bound to promote the same com- 
mon cause, and are to dwell together 
in the same home forever, they should 
therefore love one anotlier. As all 
the children in a family love their 
common father, so it should be in 
the great family of which God is the 
Head. 

2. By this foe know that toe love the 
children of Obd^ etc. This is repeat- 
ins the same truth in another K)rm. 
*' As it is universally true that if we 
love him who has begotten us we shall 
also love his children, or our Chris- 
tian brethren, so it is true also that if 
we love his children it will follow 
that we love him." In other places 
the apostle says that we may know 
that we love God if we love those who 
bear his image. Chap. iii. 14. He here 
says that there is another way of de- 
termining what we are. We may 
have undoubted evidence that we love 
Ood^ and from that, as the basis of an 
argument, we may infer that we have 
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love Qod, and keep his command- 
ments. 

8 For this is the love of God, 
that * we keep his commandments : 



• John 14. IB, SI. 



true love to his children. Of the 
fact that we may Iiave evidence that 
we love God, apart from that which 
we derive from our love to his chil- 
dren, there can be do doabt. We may 
be coD8cioas of it; we may find pleas- 
ure in meditatlDg on his perfections ; 
we may feel sure that we are moved 
to obey him by true attachment to 
him, as a child may in reference to a 
father. But, it may be asked, how can 
it be inferred from this that we truly 
love his children? Is it not easier 
to ascertain this of itself than it is 
to aetermine whether we love God ? 
Comp. chap. iv. 20. To this it may 
be answered that we may love Chris- 
tians from many motives: we may 
love them as personal friends ; we 
may love them because they belong 
to our church or sect or party ; we 
may love them because they are nat- 
urally amiable ; but the apostle says 
here that when we are conscious 
that an attachment does exist toward 
Christians, we may ascertain that it is 

? genuine, or that it does not proceed 
rom any improper motlve,by the fact 
that we love God. We shall then 
love them as his children, whatever 
other grounds of affection there may 
be toward them. 1 And keep his com- 
mandments. See Notes on John xiv. 
15. 

3. For this is the love of Oody that we 
keep his commandments. This consti- 
tutes true love ; this furnishes the ev- 
idence of it. 1 And his commandments 
are not grievous. Gr. , heavy (fiapeiai) ; 
that is, difficult to be borne as a bur- 
den. See Matt. xl. 80. The mean- 
ing is, that his'laws are not unreason- 
able ; that the duties which he re- 
quires are not beyond our ability; that 
his government is not oppressive. It 
is easy to obey God when the heart 
is right ; and those who endeavor in 
sincerity to keep his commandments 
do not complain that they are hard. 
All complaints of this kind come from 
those who are not disposed to keep 
his commandments. They^ indeed, ob- 
ject that his laws are unreasonable ; 
that they impose improper restraints ; 
that they are not easily complied 



and his commandments are not* 
grievous. 

4 For whatsoever is bom of Grod 
overcometh'the world: and this 



6 Pm. 119. 46. Matt. 11.30. 
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with ; that the divine government is 
one of severity and injustice. But no 
such complaints come from true Chris- 
tians. They find his service easier 
than the service of sin, and the laws 
of God more mild and more easy to 
be complied with than were those of 
fashion and honor which they once 
endeavored to obey. The sei-vice of 
God is freedom; the service of the 
world is bondage. No man ever yet 
heard a true Chiistian say that the 
laws of God requiring him to lead a 
holy life were stem and "grievous." 
But who has not felt this in regard to 
the inexorable laws of sin? What 
votary of the world would not say 
this if he spoke his real sentiments ? 
Comp. Notes on John viii. 82. 

4. For whatsoever is bom of God over- 
cometh the world. The world, in its 
maxims and precepts and customs, 
does not rule him,but he is a freeman. 
The idea is that there is a conflict be- 
tween religion and the world, and 
that in the heart of every true Chris- 
tian religion secures the victory, or 
triumphs. In John xvi. 88 the Saviour 
says, " Be of good cheer ; I have over- 
come the world." See Notes on that 
verse. He obtained a complete tri- 
umph over him " who rules the dark- 
ness of the world," and laid the 
foundation for a victory by his peo- 
ple over all vice, error, and sin. /ohn 
makes this affirmation of all who are 
born of God. ^^Whatsoever^^^ ©r, as 
the Greek is, "Every thing which is 
begotten of God" (irav to ytysmifii' 
vov) ; meaning to affirm undoubtedly 
thatm every instance where one is tru- 
ly regenerated there is this victory 
over the world. See Notes on James 
iv. 4 ; 1 John ii. 15, 16. It is one of the 
settled maxims of religion that every 
man who is a true Christian gains a 
victory over the world, and conse- 
quently a maxim as settled that where 
the spirit of the world reigns su- 
premely in the heart there is no true 
religion. But, if this be a true prin- 
ciple, how many professed Christians 
are there who are strangers to all 
claims of piety ; for how many are 
there who are wholly governed by the 
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is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. 
5 Who is he that overcometh the 



spirit of this world ! ^ And this is the 
victory. Tliis is the source or means 
of the victory which is thus achieved. 
1 Even our faith. Faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ (ver. 5). He overcame 
the world (John xvi. 83), and it is by 
that faith which maizes us one with 
him, and that imbues us with his 
Spirit, that we are able to do it also. 
5. Who is he? etc. Where is there 
one who can pretend to have obtain- 
ed a victory over tiic world except 
he who believes in the Saviour ? All 
else are worldly, and are governed by 
worldly aims and principles. It is 
true that a man may gain a victory 
over one worldly passion ; that he may 
subdue some one evil propensity; that 
he maf abandon the ^y circle, may 
break away from habits of profane- 
ness ; that he may leave the company 
of the unprincipled and polluted ; but 
still, unless he have &ith in the Son 
of God, the spirit of the world will 
reign supreme in his soul in some 
form. The appeal which John so con- 
fidently made in his time may be as 
confidently made now. We may ask, 
as he did, where is there one who 
shows that he has obtained a com- 
plete victory over the world except 
the true Christian? Where is there one 
whose end and aim is not the present 
life? Where is there one who shows 
that his purposes In regard to this 
world are made subordinate to the 
■world to come ? There are those now, 
as there were then, who break away 
from one form of sin, and from one 
circle of sinful companions ; there are 
those who change the ardent pas- 
sions of youth for the soberness of 
middle or advanced life; there are 
those who see the folly of profane- 
ness and of gayety and intemperance ; 
there are those who are disappointed 
in some scheme of ambition, and who 
withdraw from political conflicts ; 
there are those who are satiated with 
pageantry, and who, oppressed with 
the cares of state, as Diocletian and 
Charles V. were, retire from public 
life ; and there are those whose hearts 
are crushed and broken by losses, and 
by the death, or what is worse than 
death, by the ingratitude of their chil- 
dren, and who cease to cherish the 



world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ? 
6 This is he that came** by water 



a John 19. 34. 



fond hope that their family will be 
honored and their name perpetuated 
in those whom they tenderly loved — 
but still there is no victory over the 
world. Their deep dejection,their sad- 
ness, their brokenness of spirit, their 
lamentations, and their want of cheer- 
fulness, all show that the spirit of 
the world still reigns in their hearts. 
If the calamities which have come 
upon them could be withdrawn, if the 
days of prosperity could be restored, 
they would show as much of the spir- 
it of the world as they ever did, and 
would pursue its follies and its vani- 
ties as greedily as they had done be- 
fore. Not many years or months 
elapse before the worldly mother who 
has followed one daughter to the grave 
will introduce another Into the gay 
world with all the brilliancy which 
fashion prescribes. Not long will a 
worldly father mourn over the death 
of a son before, in the whirl of business 
and the exciting scenes of ambition, 
he will show that his heart is as much 
wedded to the world as it ever was. 
If such sorrows and disappointments 
conduct to the Saviour, as they some- 
times do ; if they lead the troubled 
mind to seek peace in his blood, and 
support in the hope of heaven, then 
a real victory is obtained over the 
world, and then, when the hand of af- 
fliction is withdrawn, it is seen that 
there has been a work of grace In the 
soul that has efiiectually chan&^ed all 
its feelings, and secured a triumph 
that will be eternal. 

6. This is he. This Son of God re- 
ferred to in the previous verse. The 
object of the apostle in this verse, in 
connection with verse 8, is to state 
the nature of the evidence that Jesus 
is the Son of God. He refers to three 
well-known things on which he prob- 
ably had insisted much in his preach- 
ing — the water and the blood and 
the Spirit. These, he says, furnished 
evidence on the very point which he 
was Illustrating, by showing that that 
Jesus on whom they believedjias the 
Son of God. "This," says^e, "is 
the same one, the very person to 
whom the well-known and important 
testimony is borne ; to him, and him 
alone, these undisputed things apper- 
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tain, and not to any other who should 
claim to be the Messiah, and thev 
aU agree on the same one point/' 
Ver. 8. IT That came (6 L\^u>v). This 
does not mean that when he came 
into the world he was accompanied in 
some way by water and blood, bat the 
idea is that the water and the blood 
were clearly manifest #iiring his ap- 
pearing on earth, or that they were 
remarkable testimonials in some way 
to his character and worlc. An em- 
bassador might be said to come with 
credentials ; a warrior mi^ht be said 
to come with the spoils oivictory ; a 
prince mi^ht be said to come with 
the insi^ia of royalty; a prophet 
com£^ with signs and wonders; and 
the Lord Jesns might also be said to 
have come with power to raise the dead, 
to heal diseases, and to cast out dev- 
ils ; bat John here fixes the atten- 
tion on a fact so impressive and re- 
markable in his view as to be worthy 
of special remark — that he came by 
water and blood. IT By tocUer. There 
have been many opinions in re- 

fard to the meaning of this phrase, 
ee Pool's Synopsis. Compare also 
Lucke, in loc. A mere reference to 
some of these opinions may aid in as- 
certaining the true interpretation. (1. ) 
Clement of Alexandria snpposed that 
by water regeneration and fidth were 
denoted, and by blood the pablic ac- 
knowledgment of that. (2. ) Some, and 
among them Wetstein, have held that 
the words are used to denote the 
fact that the Lord Jesus was truly a 
man, in contradistinction from the 
doctrine of the DocetcSy and that the 
apostle means to say that he had all 
the properties of a human being — ^a 
spirit or soul, blood, and the watery 
humors of the body. (3.) Orotius sup- 
poses that by his coming *'by water" 
there is reference- to his pure life, as 
water is the emblem of purity ; and 
he refers to Ezek. xxxvi. 35 ; Isa. 1. 16 ; 
and Jer. iv. 14. As a siffn of that pu- 
rity, he says that John oaptized him. 
John i. 28. A sufficient objection to 
this view is that as in the corre- 
sponding word blood there is undoubt- 
ed reference to blood literally, it can 
not be supposed that the word water 
in the same connection would be used 
flgurali^ely. Moreover, as Lucke (p. 
287) has remarked, water, though a 
symbol of purity, is never used to de- 
note purity itmff and therefore can 
not here refer to the pure life of Je- 1 



sus. (4.) Many expositors suppose 
that the reference is to the baptism 
of Jesus, and that by his ** coming by 
water and blood," as in the latter 
there is undoubted reference to his 
death, so in the former there is refer- 
ence to his baptism, or to his entrance 
on his pablic work. Of this opinion 
were Tertullian, CEcumenius, Theo- 
phylact, among the fathers, and Ca- 
pellus, Heumann, Stroth, Lange, Zieg- 
ler, Clarke, Bengel, Rosenmuller, Mac- 
knight, and others among the mod- 
ems. A leading argument for this 
opinion, as alleged, has been that it 
was then that the Spirit bare witness 
to him (Matt. ill. 16), and that this is 
what John here refers to when he 
savs, "It is the Spirit that beareth 
witness," etc. To this view Liicke 
urges substantially the following ob- 
jections : (a) That if it refer to bap- 
tism, the phrase would much more 
appropriately express the fact that Je- 
sus came baptizing others, if thilt were 
so, than that he was baptized him- 
self! The phrase would be strictly 
applicable to John the Baptist, who 
came baptizing, and whose ministry 
was distinguished for that (Matt iiil); 
and if Jesus had baptized m the same 
manner, or if this had been a promi- 
nent characteristic of his ministry, it 
would be applicable to him. Comp. 
John iv. 2. But if it mean that he 
was baptized, and that he came in that 
way " by water," it was equally true 
of all the apostles who were bap- 
tized, and of all others, and there was 
nothing so remarkable in the &ct 
that he was baptized as to justify the 
prominence given to the phrase in 
this place. (&) If reference be had 
here, as is supposed in this view of 
the passage, to the " witness " that 
was borne to the Lord Jesus on the 
occasion of his baptism, then the ref- 
erence should have been not to the 
"too^" as the witness, but to the 
"voice that came from heaven" (Matt, 
iii. 17), for it was that which was the 
witness in the case. Though this oc- 
curred at the time of the baptism, 
yet it was quite ah independent thing, 
and was important enoug:h to have 
been referred to. See Liicke, Com- 
meritar. in loc. These objections, how- 
ever, are not insuperable. Tliough 
Jesus did not come baptizing others 
himself (John iv. 2), and though the 
phrase would have expressed that if 
he had, yet, as Christian baptism be- 
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gan with him, as this was the first 
act in his eDtrance on public life, as 
it was by this that he was set apart 
to his worit, and as he designed that 
this should be always the initiatory 
rite of his religion, there was no im- 
propriety in saying that his *' com- 
ing," or his advent in this world, was 
at the beginning characterized by wa- 
ter and at the close by blood. More- 
over, though the "witness" at his 
baptism was really borne by a voice 
from heaven, yet his baptism was the 

Erominent thing, and if we take the 
aptism to denote aU that in &ct oc- 
curred when he was baptized, the ob- 
jections made by Lucke here vanisR. 
(5.) Some by the "water" here have 
iinderetood the ordinance of baptism 
as it is appointed by the Saviour to 
be administered to his people, mean- 
ing that the ordinance was instituted 
by him. So Beza, Calvin, Piscator, 
Calovius, "Wolf, Beausobre, Knapp, 
Liicke, and others understand it. Ac- 
cording to this, the meaning would 
be that he appointed baptism by wa- 
ter as a symbol of the cleansing of the 
heart, and shed his blood to effect 
the ransom of man, and thus it might 
be said that he "came by water and 
blood ;" to wit, by these two things 
as effecting the salvation of men. But 
it seems improbable that the apos- 
tle should have grouped these things 
together in this way. For (a) the 
" blood " is that which he shed, which 
pertained to him personally, which 
he poured out for the redemption of 
man ; and it is clear that, whatever is 
meant by the phrase "Ae came,'''^ his 
coming by "water" is to be under- 
stood in some sense similar to his 
coming by " blood," and it seems in- 
credible that the apostle should have 
joined a mere ordinance of religion 
in this way with the shedding of his 
blood, and placed them in this man- 
ner on an equality. (6) It can not be 
supposed that John meant to attach 
so much importance to baptism as 
would be implied by this. The shed- 
ding of his blood was essential to the 
redemption of men ; can it be sup- 
posed that the apostle meant to teach 
that baptism by water is equally nec- 
essary ? (c) If this be understood of 
baptism, there is no natural connec- 
tion between that and the "blood" 
referred to^ nothing by which the 
one would suggest the other ; no rea- 
son why they should be united. If 



he had fiaid that he "came" by the 
appointment of two ordinances for 
the edification of his Church, "bap- 
tism and the supper ^^"^ however singular 
such a statement might be in some re- 
spects, yet there would be a connec- 
tion — a reason why they should be 
suggested together. But why should 
baptism and the blood shed by the 
Saviour on the cross be grouped to- 
gether as designating the principal 
things which characterized his coming 
into the world ? (6.) There remains, 
then, but one other interpretation— to 
wit, that the apostle refere to the " wa- 
ter and the blood " which flowed from 
the side of the Saviour when he was 
pierced by the spear of the Roman 
soldier. John had himself laid great 
stress on this occurrence, and on the 
fact that he had himself witnessed it 
(see Notes on John xix. 34, 35); and 
as in these epistles he is accustomed 
to allude to more full statements made 
in his Gospel, it would seem most 
natural to refer the phrase to that 
event as furnishing a clear and un- 
doubted proof of the death of the Sav- 
iour. This would be the obvious in- 
terpretation, and would be entirely 
clear if John did not immediately 
speak of the "water " and the " blood" 
as separate witnesses, each as bearing 
witness to an important point — as 
separate as the "Spirit" and the 
"water," or the "Spirit" and the 
"blood ;" whereas, if he refer to the 
mingled water and blood flowing fi*om 
his side, they both witness only the 
same fact— to wit, his death. There 
was no special significance in the wa- 
ter — .no distinct testifying to any 
thing dififerent from the flowing of the 
blood; but together they bore wit- 
ness to the one fact that he actually 
died. But here he seems to suppose 
that there is some special significance 
in each : " Not by water owTy, but by 
water and blood." " There are three 
that bear witness, the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood, and these three 
agree in one." These considerations 
seem to me to make it probable^ on 
the whole, that the fourth opinion, 
above referred to, and that which has 
been commonly held in the Christian 
Church, is correct, and that by the 
"water" the baptism of the Saviour 
is intended: his baptism as an em- 
blem of his own purity ; as significant 
of the nature of his religion ; as a 
rite which was to be observed in his 
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and blood, even Jesus Christ ; not | beareth witness, because the Spirit 
by water only, but by water and is truth, 
blood. And it is the Spirit * that 
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7 For there are three that bear 



Church at all times. That famished 
au important attestation to the fact 
that be was the Messiah (comp. Notes 
on Matt. iii. 15), for it was by that that 
ho entered on his public work, and 
it was then that a remarlcable testi- 
mony was borne to his bein^ the Son 
of God. He himself '^came^^ thus by 
water as an emblem of purity ; and 
the water used in his Church in all 
ages in baptism, together with the 
♦'blood" and the "Spirit," bears pub- 
lic testimony to the pure nature of 
his religion. It is possible that the 
mention of the "water" in his bap- 
tism suggested to John also the wa- 
ter which flowed from the side of the 
Saviour at his death, intermingled 
with blood, and that though the pri- 
mary thought in his mind was the fact 
that Jesus was baptized, and that an 
important attestation was then given 
to his Messiahship, vet he may have 
incidentally adverted to the fact that 
water performed so important a part, 
and was so important a symbol 
through all his work : water at nis in- 
troduction to bis work, as an ordi- 
nance in his Church, as symbolical of 
the nature of his religion, and even 
at his death, as a public attestation, 
in connection with flowing blood, to 
the fact that he truly died— died in 
reality, and not, as the Docetae pre- 
tended, in appearance only, thus com- 
pleting the work of the Messiah, and 
making an atonement for the sins of 
the world. Con&p. Notes on John 
xix. 34, 85. t And blood. Referring, 
doubtless, to the shedding of his blood 
on the cross. He ^^came''^ by that; 
that is, he was manifested by that to 
men, or that was one of the forms 
in which he appeared to men, or by 
which his comina: into the world was 
characterized. The apostle means to 
say that the blood shed at his death 
furnished an important evidence or 
" witness " of what he was. . In what 
way this was done, see Notes on ver. 
8. 1 Not by water onlyy btU by water 
and blood, oohn the Baptist came * * by 
water only;" that is, he came to bap- 
tize the people, and to prepare them 
for the coming of the Messiah. Jesus 
was distinguished from him in the 
fact that his ministry was character- 



ized by the shedding of blood, or that 
the shedding of his blood constituted 
one of the peculiarities of bis work. 
1 And U is the SpirU. Evidently the 
Holy Sphit t That beareth wUness. 
That is, he is the great witness in 
the matter, confirming all others. He 
bears witness to the soul that Jesus 
came "by water and blood," for that 
would not be received by us without 
his agency. In what way he does 
tnis, see Notes on ver. 8. ^ Becattst 
the Spirit is titUh. Is so eminently trw 
that he may be called tndh itsdf, as 
God is so eminently benevolent that 
he may be called love Usdf. See Notes 
on chap. iv. 8. 

7. Ibr there are three that bear record 
in heaven^ etc. There are three that 
witness^ or that bear wUness — the same 
Greek word which in ver. 8 is ren- 
dered bear witness (jiapTvpovin-ti). 
There is no passage of the New Tes- 
tament which has given rise to so 
much discussion in regard to its gen- 
uineness as tills. The supposed im- 
portance of the vfirse in its bearing 
on the doctrine of the Trinity has 
contributed to this, and has given to 
the discussion a degree of consequence 
which has pertained to the examina- 
tion of the genuineness of no other 
passage of the New Testament. On 
the one hand, the clear testimony 
which it seems to bear to the doctrine 
of the Trinity has made that portion 
of the Christian Church which holds 
the doctrine reluctant in the highest 
degree to abandon it; and on the 
other hand, the same clearness of the 
testimony to that doctrine has made 
those who deny it not less reluctant 
to admit the genuineness of the pas- 
sage. It is not consistent with the 
desi^ of these Notes to ^o into a 
full mvestigation of a question of this 
sort ; and all that can be done is to 
state, in a brief wajr, the residts which 
have been reached in an examination 
of the question. Those who are dis- 
posed to pursue the investigation 
further can find all that is to be said 
in the works referred to at the bot- 
tom of the page.* The portion of 

• Mill, iVew Testy p. 3T9-386; Wetstein, 
iL, 721-727 ; Father Simon, OiL Hist. New 
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the passage in vs. 7, 8 whose genu- 
ineuess is disputed is included in 
brackets in the following quotation, 
as it stands in the common editions 
of the New Testament : ** For there 
are three that bear record fin heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and tliese three are one. And 
there are three that bear witness \n 
earth], the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood; and these three agree in 
one." If the disputed passage, there- 
fore, be omitted as spurious, the whole 
will read, **For there are three that 
bear record, the Spirit, and the Water, 
and the blood ; and these three agree 
in one." The reasons which seem 
to me to prove that the.passage in- 
cluded in brackets is spurious, and 
should not be regarded as a part of 
the inspired writings, are briefly the 
following: I. It is wanting in all the 
earlier week manuscripts, for it is 
found in no Greek MS. written before 
fhe sixteenth century. Indeed, it is 
found in only two GreoJc manuscripts 
of any age/one the Codex Montlor- 
tianus, or Brittanicus, written in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century,and 
the other the Codex Ravian us. which 
is a mere transcript of the texi taken 
partly from the third edition of Ste- 

Khen*s New Testament, and partly 
•om tlie Complutensian Polyglot. 
But it is incredible that a genuine 
passage of the New Testament should 
be wanting In all the early Greek 
manuscripts. II. It is wanting in the 
earliest versions, and, indeed, in a 
large part of the versions of the New 
Testament which have been made in 
all former times. It is wanting in 
both the Syriac versions— one of which 
was made probably in the first cent- 
ury — in the Coptic, Armenian, Scla- 
vonic, Ethlopic, and Arabic. III. It 
is never quoted by the Greek &thers 
in their controversies on the doctrine 
of the Trinity — a passage which would 
be so much in point, and which could 
not have failed to be quoted if it were 
genuine ; and it is not referred to by 
the Latin fathers until the time of 
Vigilius, at the end of the fifth cent- 
ury. If the passage were believed to 

Test ; Mlctaaelie. Introd. New TesL^ iv., 412, 
Mq. ; Semler, Htstor. und Krit, Sammluti' 
fmi uher die mgenaniiten BeweiaUlUn der 
Dogmatik, Erates Stiick aber, 1 John v. 
7. Griesbacb, Diatribe^ in loe., 2d edit., 
yew Test., vol. IL, app«udiz 1 ; and Lucke, 
Cinnm.i in loc. 



be genuine, nay, if it were known at 
all to be in existence, and to have any 
probability in its favor, it is incredible 
that in all the controversies which 
occurred in regard to the divine na- 
ture, and in all the efforts to define 
the doctrine of the Triiuty, this pas- 
sage should never have been referred 
to. But it never was, for it must be 
plain to any one who examines the 
subject with an unbiased mind that 
the passages which are relied on to 
prove that it was quoted by Athana- 
sius, Cyprian, Augustine, etc. (Wet- 
stein, ii., p. 725), are not taken from 
this place, and are not such as they 
would have made if they had been ac- 
quainted with this passage and had 
designed to quote it. I\^ The argu- 
ment against the passage from the 
external proof is confirmed by inter- 
nal evidence, which makes it morally 
certain that it can not be genuine. 
(a) The connection does not demand 
it. It does not contribute to advance 
what the apostle is saying, but breaks 
the thread of his argument entirely. 
He is speaking of certain things which 
bear ** witness " to the fact that Jesus 
is the Messiah ; certain things which 
were well known to those to whom 
he was writing— the Spirit and the wa- 
ter and the blood. How does it con- 
tribute to strengthen the force of this 
to say that in heaven there are "three 
that bear witness" — three not before 
referral to, and having no connection 
with the matter under consideration ? 
(&) The language is not such as John 
would use. He does, indeed, else- 
where use the term Logos^ or Word 
(h \6yo^) (John i. 1, 14; 1 John i. 1), 
but it is never in this form, *' The 
Father, and the Word;" that is, the 
terms ^^ Father''^ and '* l^'brd" are nev- 
er used by him, or by any of the other 
sacred writers, as correlative. The 
word Son {6 vl6i) is the term which is 
correlative to the Father in every 
other place as used by John, as well 
as by the other sacred writers. See 1 
John i. 8 ; il. 22, 23, 34 ; iv. 14 ; 2 John 
Hi. 9, and the Gospel of JohUy pcmim. 
Besides, the correlative of the term 
LogoSy or Tford, with John is not Fa- 
ther^ but Ood. See John i. 1. Comp. 
Rev. xlx. 13. (c) Without this pas- 
sage the sense of the argument Is 
clear and appropriate. There are 
three, says John, that bear witness 
that Jesus Is the Messiah. These are 
referred to in ver. 6, and in immediate 
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record in heaven, the Father/ the 
Word,* and the Holy Ghost : * and 
these three are one. 
8 And there are three that bear 

«Jolm8.18. *H«b.4.1S,lS. R«t.19.13. 
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coDnection with this, in the argument 
(ver. 8), it is affirmed that their testi- 
mony goes to one point, and is har- 
monious. To say that there are other 
witnesses elsewhere, to say that they 
are one, contributes notbiUK to illus- 
trate the nature of the testimony of 
these three— the water and the blood 
and the Spirit ; and the internal sense 
of the passage, therefore, furnishes as 
little evidence of its genuineness as 
the external proof! V. It is easy to 
imagine how the passage found a place 
in the New Testament. It was at first 
written, perhaps, in the margin of 
some Latin manuscript, as expressing 
the belief of the writer of what was 
true in heaven as well as on earth, 
and with no more Intention to de- 
ceive than we have when we make a 
marginal note in a book. Some tran- 
scriber copied it into the body of the 
text, perhaps with a sincere belief 
that it was a genuine passage, omitted 
by accident; and then it became too 
important a passage in the argument 
for the Trinity ever to be displaced 
but by the most clear critical evi- 
dence. It was rendered into Greek, 
and inserted in one Greek manmcript 
of the 16th century, while it was want- 
ing in all the earlier manuscripts. 
Vr. The passage is now omitted in 
the best editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and regarded as spurious by 
the ablest critics. See Griesbach and 
Hahn. On the whole, therefore, the 
evidence seems to me to be clear that 
this passage is not a genuine portion 
of the inspired writings, and should 
not be appealed to in proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. One or two 
remarks may be made, in addition, in 
regard to its use. (1.) Even on the 
supposition that \iis genuine, as Ben- 
gel believed it was, and as he believed 
that some Greek manuscript wovld 
yet be found which would contain 
it,* yet it is not wise to adduce it as 

• " Bt tamen etiam atqne etiam sperare 
licet, si non antographnm Joanneam, at 
alios yetnstiBsimod codices Grsecos, qui 
hanc periocham habeant, in occultis pro- 
videntiae divlnse forulis ndhnc latentes sno 
tempore prodactam Iri." 



witness in earth, the Spirit, ** and 
the water,* and the blood: /and 
these three agree in one. 
9 If we receive the witness of 

dJdml5.M. €Acta9.S-4. 9 Cor. 1. S2. 
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a proof-text. It would be much easier 
to^ prove the doctrine of the Trinity 
from other texts than to demonstrate 
the genuineness of this. (2. ) It is not 
necettary as a proof-text. The doc- 
trine which it contains can be abun- 
dantly established from other parts of 
the Ifew Te8tament,by passages about 
which there can be no 'doubt. (8.) 
The removal of this text does nothing 
to weaken the evidence for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or to modify that 
doctrine. As it was never used to 
shape the early belief of the Christian 
world on the subject, so its rejection 
and its removal from the New Testa- 
ment will do nothing to modify that 
doctrine. The doctrine was embraced* 
and held and successfully defended 
without it, and it can and will be so 
still 

8. And tJiere are three that hear witness 
in earth. This is a part of the text 
which, if the reasoning above is cor- 
rect, is to be omitted. The genuine 
passage reads (ver. 7), ** For there are 
three that bear record [or witness — 
fto/oTv/oouin-f s], the Spirit, and the wa- 
ter, and the blood." There is no ref- 
erence to the fact that it is done *'tn 
earth.^^ The phrase was introduced 
to correspond with what was said in 
the interpolated passage, that there 
are three that bear record **t» heav- 
en.'' ^ The Spirit. Evidently the Holy 
Spirit. The assertion here is that 
that Spirit bears witness to the fact 
that Jesus is the Son of God. Ver. 5. 
The testimony of the Holy Ghost to 
this fact is contained in the following 
things : (1.) He did it at the baptism 
of Jesus. See Notes on Matt. iii. 16, 
17. (2.) Christ was eminently endoioed 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
as it was predicted that the Messiah 
would be, and as it was appropriate 
he should be. Isa. xi. 2 ; Ixi. 1 ; Luke 
iv. 18 ; John iii. 34. (3.) The Holy 
Spirit bore witness to his Messiah- 
ship, ufter his ascension, by descend- 
ing, according to his promise, on his 
apostles, and by accompanying the 
message which they delivered with 
saving power to thousands in Jeru- 
salem. Acts ii. (4.) He still bears 
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men, the witness of God is great- 
er: for this is the witness of 



the same testimony in every revival 
of religion, and in the conversion of 
every individual who becomes a 
Christian, convincing them that Jesus 
is the Son of God. Com p. John xvi. 
14, 15. (5.) He does it in the hearts of 
all true Christians, for " no man can 
say that Jesus is Lord but'by the Holy 
Ghost." 1 Cor. xii. 3. See Notes on 
that passage. The Spirit of God has 
thus always borne witness to the fact 
that Jesus is the Christ, and he will 
continue to do it to the end of time, 
convincing yet countless millions that 
he was sent from God to redeem and 
save lost men. T[ And the water. See 
Notes on ver. 6. That is, the baptism 
of Jesus, and the scenes which oc- 
curred when he was baptized, fur- 
nished evidence that he was the Mes- 
siah. This was done in these ways : 
(1.) It was proper that the Messiah 
should be baptized when he entered 
on his work, and perhaps it was ex- 
pected ; and the fact that he was bap- 
tized showed that he had in fact en- 
tered on his work as Redeemer. See 
Notes on Matt. iil. 15. (2.) An un- 
doubted attestation was then fur- 
nished to the fact that he was *Hhe 
Son of God" by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, and 
by the voice that addressed him from 
heaven. Matt. iii. 16, 17. (3.) His 
baptism with water was an emblem 
of the purity of his own character 
and of the nature of his religion. (4. ) 
Perhaps it may be implied here, also, 
that water used in baptism now bears 
witness to the same thing, (a) as it is 
the ordinance appointed by the Sav- 
iour ; (&) as it keeps up his religion 
in the world ; (c) as it is a public 
symbol of the purity of his religion ; 
(5) and as, in every case where it is 
administered, it is connected with the 
public expression of a belief that Je- 
sus is the Son of God. Comp. Acts 
viii. 37. t And the Nood. There is 
undoubted allusion here to the blood 
shed on the cross ; and the meaning 
is that that blood bore witness also 
to the fact that he was the Son of 
God. this it did in the following 
respects : (1.) The shedding of the 
blood showed that he was truly dead 
— that his work was complete— that 
he died in realUyy and not in appear- 
ance only. See Notes on John xix. 



God, which he hath testified of 
his Son. 



84,35. (2.) The remarkable circum- 
stances that attended the shedding of 
this blood — the darkened sun, the 
earthquake, the rending of the veil of 
the temple— showed in a manner that 
convinced even the Roman centurion 
that he was the Son of God. See 
Notes on Matt, xxvii. 54. (3.) The 
fact that in dying he has made an 
atonement for sin' was an important 
"witness" for the Saviour, showing 
that he had done that which the Son 
of God only could do, by disclosing a^ 
way by which the sinner may be par-* 
doned and the polluted soul be made 
pure. (4. ) Perhaps, also, there may be 
here an allusion to the Lord^s Supper 
as designed to set forth the shedding 
of this blood ; and the apostle may 
mean to have it implied that the rep- 
resentation of the shedding of the 
blood in this ordinance is intended to 
keep up the conviction that Jesus is 
the Son of God. If so, then the gen- 
eral sense is that that blood — how- 
ever set before the eyes and the hearts 
of men, on the cross, or by the repre- 
sentation of its shedding in the Lord's 
Supper— is a witness in the world to 
the truth that Jesus • is the Son of 
God, and to the nature of his religion. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 26. ^And 
the^ three agree in one. th td 'iv eiai. 
They agree in one thing ; they bear 
on one and the same point, to wit, the 
fact that Jesus is the Son of God. All 
are appointed by God as witnesses of 
this fJBict; and all harmonize in the 
testimony which is borne. The apos- 
tle does not say that there are no 
other witnesses to the same thing; 
nor does he even say that these are 
the most important or decisive which 
have been furnished ; but he says that 
these are important witnesses, and 
are entirely harmonious in their tes- 
timony. 

9.Jfv)e receive the witness of men. As 
we are accustomed to do, and as we 
must do in courts of justice and in 
the ordinary daily transactions of life. 
We are constantly acting on the be- 
lief that what others say is ttme ; that 
what the members of our fiimilies and 
our neighbors say is true ; that what 
is reported by travelers is true ; that 
what wo read in -books, and what is 
sworn lb in courts of justice, is true. 
We could not get along a single day 
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10 He that belieyetli on the Son 
of God hath the witness « in him- 
self: he that belie veth not Gk>d, 
hath made him a liar; because he 
believeth not the record that God 
gaye of his Son. 

a Rom. 8. U. 



if we did not act on this belief; nor 
are we accustomed to call it in ques- 
tion unless we have reason to suspect 
that it is false. The mind is so made 
that it must credit the testimony 
borne by others ; and if this should 
cease even for a single day. the affairs 
' of the world would come to a pause. 
1 The witness of Ood is greater. Is more 
worthy of belief; as God is more true 
and wise and good than men. Men 
may be deceived, and may undesign- 
edly bear witness to that which is not 
true — God never can be ; men may, 
for sinister and base purposes, intend 
to deceive — God never can ; men may 
act from partial observation, or from 
rumors unworthy of credence — God 
never can ; men may desire to excite 
admiration by the marvelous— God 
never can. Men have deceived others 
— God never has ; and though, from 
these causes, there are many instances 
where we are not certain that the 
testimony borne bjr men is true, yet 
wc are always certain that that which 
is borne by God is not false. The 
only question on which the mind 
ever hesitates is whether we actually 
have bis testimony or certainly know 
what he bears witness to. When 
that is ascertained, the human mind 
is so made that it can not believe that 
God would deliberately deceive a 
world. See Notes on Heb. vi. 18. 
Comp. Titus i. 2. TT For this is the wU- 
ness of Ood, etc. The testimony above 
referred to— that borne by the Spirit 
and the water and the blood. Who 
that saw his baptism, and heieird the 
voice from heaven (Matt. iii. 16, 17), 
could doubt that he was the Son of 
God? Who that saw his death on 
the cross, and that witnessed the 
amazing scenes which occurred there, 
could fail to join with the Roman 
centurion in saying .that .this was the 
Son of God ? Who that has felt the 
influences of the Eternal Spirit on 
his heart ever doubted that Jesus was 
the Son of God ? Comp. Notes on 
1 Cor. xii. 3. Any one of thesft is suf- 
ficient to convince the soul of this : 



11 And this is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, 
and ^ this life is in his Son. 

12 He * that hath the Son, hath 
life ; and he that hath not the Son 
of God, hath not life. 
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all combined bear on the same pointy 
and confirm it from age to age. 

10. He that believeth on the Son of Ood 
hath the witness in hvnself. The evi- 
dence that Jesus is the Son of God. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. viiL 16. This 
can not refer to any -distinct and im- 
mediate revelation of the fact that Je- 
sus is the Christ to the soul of the in- 
dividual, and is not to be understood 
as independent of the external evi- 
dence of that truth, or as superseding 
the necessity of that evidence ; but 
the " witness " here referred to is the 
fruit of aU the evidence, external and 
internal, on the heart, producing this 
result; that is, there is the deepest 
conviction of the truth that Jesus is 
the Son of God. There is the evi- 
dence derived from the £ict that the 
soul has found peace by believing on 
him ; from the fact that the troubles 
and anxieties of the mind on account 
of sin have been removed by faith in 
Christ ; from the new views of God 
and heaven which have resulted from 
faith in the Lord Jesus ; from the ef- 
fect of this in disarming death of its 
terrors ; and from the whole influence 
of the Gospel on the intellect and 
the affections — on the heart and the 
life. These things constitute a mass 
of evidence for the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion whose force the believer 
can not resist, and make the sincere 
Christian ready to sacriflce any thing 
rather than his religion ; ready to go 
to the stake rather than to renounce 
his Saviour. Comp. Notes on 1 Pet. 
iii. 15. ^Me that believeth not Oody hath 
made him a liar. Comp. Notes on chap. 
i.lO. 1[ Becattse he believeth not the record, 
etc. The idea is that in various ways 
— ^at his baptism, at his death, by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, by his 
miracles, etc. — God had become a wii- 
ness that the Lord Jesus was sent by 
him as a Saviour, and that to doubt 
or deny this partook of the same 
character as doubting or denying any 
other testimony ; that is, it was prac- 
tically charing him who bore the 
testimony with falsehood. 
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13 These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the name 
of the Son of God ; that * ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, and 
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11. And this is the record. This is 
the sum or the amount of the testi- 
mony (fia/0Ti;|t)ta) which God has ffiven 
respecting him. 1 That Qod hmk aiv- 
en to us eternal l\fe. Has provided, 
through the Saviour, the means of 
obtaining eternal life. See Notes on 
John V. ^ ; xvil. 2, 8. \And this life 
is in his Son. Is treasured up in him, 
or is to be obtained through him. See 
John i. 4 ; xi. 25 ; xiv. 6 ; Col. iii. 3. 

12. Be that hath the Son, hath life. 
See Notes on John v. 24. John evi- 
dently designs to refer to that passage 
in the verse before us, and to state a 

grfnciple laid down by the Saviour 
imselt This is the sense of all the 
important testimony that had ever 
beeh borne by God on the subject of 
salvation, that he who believes in the 
Lord Jesus already has the elements 
of eternal life in his soul, and will cer- 
tainly obtain salvation. Comp. Notes 
on John xvii. 3. Tf And he that hath 
fwt the Son of Oody hath not life. He 
that does not believe on him will not 
attain to eternal life. See Notes on 
John iii. 36 ; Mark xvi. 16. 

13. These things have I toritten unto 
you. The things in this Epistle re- 
specting the testimony borne to the 
Lord Jesus. 1 That believe on the name 
of the Son of God. To believe on his 
ncune is to believe on himself — the 
word name often being used to denote 
theperson. See Notes on Matt, xxviii. 
19. T[ That ye may know that ye have 
eternal life. That you may see the ev- 
idence that eternal life has been pro- 
vided, and that you may be able, by 
self-examination, to determine wheth- 
er you possess it. Comp. Notes on 
John XX. 31. 1 And that ye may be- 
lieve, etc That you may continue to 
believe, or maj persevere in believing. 
He was assured that they actually did 
believe on him then ; but he was de- 
sirous of so setting before them the 
nature of religion that they would 
continue to exercise faith in him. It 
is often one of the most important 
duties of ministers of the Gospel to 
present to real Christians such views 
of the nature, the claims, the evi- 
dences, and the hopes of religion, as 



that ye may believe on the name 
of the Son of God. 
14 And this is the confidence 
that we have * iii him, that, if we 

1 or, eoneeming. 



will be adapted to secure their per- 
severance in the faith. In the human 
heart, even when converted, there is 
such a proneness to unbelief; the re- 
ligious affections so easily become 
cold; there are so many cares per- 
taining to the world that are fitted to 
distract the mind ; there are so many 
allurements of sin to draw the affec- 
tions away from the Saviour, that 
there is need of being constantly re- 
minded of the nature of religion in 
order that the heart may not be 
wholly estranged from the Saviour. 
No small part of preaching, therefore, 
must consist of the restatement of 
arguments with which the mind has 
been before fully convinced ; of mo- 
tives whose force has been once felt 
and acknowledged; and of the 
grounds of hope and peace and joy 
which have already on former occa- 
sions diffused comfort through the 
soul. It is not less important to keep 
the soul than it is to convert it; to 
save it from coldness and deadness 
and formality than it was to impart 
to it the elements of spiritual life at 
first. It may be as important to trim 
a vine, if one would have grapes, as it 
is to set it out; to keep a garden 
from being overrun with weeds in 
the summer as it was to plant it in 
the spring. 

14. And this is the confidence that we 
have in him. Mdsg., concerning. Gr., 
'* Towai-ds him," or in respect to him 
{irp6^ AutSv). The confidence referred 
to here is that which relates to the 
answer to prayer. The apostle does 
not say that this is the only thing in 
respect to which there is to be confi- 
dence in him, but that is one which 
is worthy of special consideration. 
The sense is, that one of the efiects 
of believing on the Lord Jesus (ver. 
13) is that we have the assurance that 
our prayers will be answered. On 
the word confidence, see Notes on 
chap. iii. 21 ; iv. 17. 1 That if m ask 
any thing according to his will, he hear- 
eth us. This is the proper and the 
necessary limitation in all prayer. 
God has not promised to grant any 
thing that shall be conti-ary to his 
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ask any thing according to his 
will, he heareth us : 



will, and it could not be right that he 
shoald do it. We ought not to wish 
to receive any thing that would be 
contrary to what he judges to be 
best No man could hope for good 
who should esteem his own wishes to 
be a better guide than the will of 
God ; and it is one of the most desir- 
able of all arrangements that the 
promise of any blessing to be ob- 
tained by prayer should bo limited 
and bounded by the will of God. The 
limitation here, *' according: to his 
will," probably implies the following 
things: (l.)Iii accordance with what 
he has declared that he is willing to 
grant. Here the range is large, for 
there are many things which we know 
to be in accordance with his will if 
they are sought in a proper manner, 
as the for^veness of sins, the sancti- 
tication of the soul (1 Thess. iv. 8), 
comfort in trial, the needful supply 
of our wants, grace that we may do 
our duty, wisdom to direct and guide 
us (James i. 5), deliverance from the 
evils which beset us, the influences 
of his Spirit to promote the cause of 
religion in the world, and our final 
salvation. Here is a range of sub- 
jects of petition that may gratify the 
largest . wishes of prayer. (2.) The 
expression *' according to his will" 
must limit the answer to prayer to 
what he sees to be best for us. Of 
that we are not always good judges. 
We never perceive it as dearly as our 
Maker does, and in many things we 
might be wholly mistaken. Certainly 
we ought not to desire to be permitted 
to ask any thing which God would 
judge not to be for our good. (3.) 
The expression must limit the petition 
to what it will be consistent lor God 
to bestow upon us. We can not ex- 
pect that he will work a miracle in 
answer to our prayers ; we can not 
ask him to bestow blessings in viola- 
tion of any of the laws which he has or- 
dained, or in any other way than that 
which he has appointed. It is better 
that the particular blessing should be 
withheld from us than that the laws 
which he has appointed should be 
disregarded. It is better that an idle 
man should not have a harvest, though 
he should pray for it, than that God 
should violate the laws by which he 



15 And if we know " that he hear 
lis, whatsoever we ask, we know 

«ProT.lS.». J«r.S9.1>,13. 

has determined to bestow such favors 
as a reward of industry, and work a 
special miracle in answer to a lazy 
man's prayers. (4.) The expression 
"according to his will" must limit 
the promise to what will be for the 
good ofiht vhoie, God presides over 
the universe, and though in him there 
is an infinite fullness, and he regards 
the wants of every individual through- 
out his immense empire, yet the In- 
terests of the whole, as well as of the 
individual, are to be consulted and re- 
garded. In a family, it is conceivable 
that a child might ask for some &vor 
whose bestowment would interfere 
materially with the rights of others, 
or be inconsistent with the good of 
the whole; and in such a case a just 
father would of course withhold it 
With these necessary limitations^ the 
range of the promise in prayer is am- 
ple ; and, with these limitations, it is 
true beyond a question that he does 
hear and answer prayer. 

15. And if we know that he hear u&. 
That is, if we are assured of this as a 
true doctrine, then, even though we 
mav not see immediately that the pray- 
er is answered, we maj have the ut- 
most confidence that it is not disre- 
garded, and that it will be answered in 
the way best adapted to promote our 
good. The specific thing that we 
asked may not indeed be granted 
(comp. Luke xxii. ^ ; 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9), 
out the prayer will not be disregard- 
ed, and the thing which is most for 
our good will be bestowed upon us. 
The argument hero is derived from the 
faithfulness of God ; from the assur- 
ance which we feel that, when he has 
promised to hear us, there will be, 
sooner or later, a real answer to the 
prayer. H We know that loe Tiave t?ie pe- 
titions^ etc. Thaf is, evidently, we 
know that we shall have them, or that 
the prayer will be answered. It can 
not mean that we already have the 
precise thing for which we prayed, or 
that would be a literal answer to the 
prayer, for (a) the prayer may relate 
to something future, as protection on 
a journey, or a harvest, or restoration 
to health, or the safe return of a son 
from a voyage at sea, or the salva- 
tion . of our souls, all of which are 
future^ and which can not be expect- 
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that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him. 
16 If any man see his brother sin 



ed to be p^ranted at once ; and (&) 
the answer to prayer is sometimes 
delayed, though ultimately granted. 
There may be reasons why the answer 
should be deferred, and the promise 
is not that it shall be immediate. The 
dday may arise from such causes as 
these ; (1.) To try our faith and see 
whether the blessing is earnestly de- 
sired. (2.) Perhaps it could not be at 
once answered without a miracle. (3. ) 
It might not be consistent with the 
divine arrangements respecting oth- 
ers to grant ft to us at once. (4.) Our 
own condition may not be such that 
it would be best to answer it at once. 
We may need further trial, further 
chastisement, before the affliction, for 
example, shall be removed, and the 
answer to the prayer mav be delayed 
for months or years. See Notes on Dan. 
X. 12, 14. Yet, in the mean time, we 
may have the firmest assurance that 
the prayer is heard, and that it wiU be 
answered in the way and at the pe- 
riod when God shall see it to be best. 
16. If^awu man see his brother sin a 
jiin, etc. From the general assurance 
that God hears prayer the apostle turns 
to a particular case in which it may 
be benevolently and eflfectually em- 
ployed in rescuing a brother from 
death. There has been great diversi- 
ty of opinion in regard to the mean- 
ing of this passage, and the views of 
expositors of the New Testament are 
by no means settled as to its true 
sense. It does not comport with the 
design of these Notes to examine the 
opinions which have been held in de- 
tail. A bare reference, however, to 
some of them will show the difficulty 
of determinftig with certainty what 
the passage means, and the impropri- 
ety of any very great confidence in 
one's own judgment in the case. 
Among these opinions are the fol- 
lowing : Some have supposed that the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is intend- 
ed ; some that the phrase denotes any 
great and enormous sin, as murder, 
idolatry, adultery; some that it de- 
notes some sin that was punishable 
by death by the laws of Moses ; some 
that it denotes a sin that subjected 
the offender to excomtnunicationfrom 
the synagogue or the Church ; some 
F2 



a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him 
life for them that sin not unto 



that it refers to sins which brought 
fatal disease upon the offender, as in 
the case of those who abused the 
Lord's Supper at Corinth (see Notes 
on 1 Cor. XI. 30) ; some that it refers 
to crimes committed against the laws 
for which the offender was sentenced 
to death — meanine that when the 
charge alleged was false, and the con- 
demnation unjust, they ought to pray 
for the one who was condemned to 
death, and that he would be spared ; 
but that when the offense was one 
which had been really committed, and 
the offender deserved to die, they 
ought not to pray for him— or, in oth- 
er words, that by '* the sin unto death " 
offenses against the civil law are re- 
ferred to, which the magistrate had 
no power to pardon, and the punish- 
ment of which he could not commute ; 
and by the " sin not unto death,** of- 
fenses are referred to which might 
be pardoned, and when the punish- 
ment might be commuted ; some that 
it refers to sins b^ore and a/)fer. bap- 
tism, the former of which might be 
pardoned, but the latter of which 
might not be ; and some, and perhaps 
this is the common opinion among 
the Roman Catholics, that it refers to 
sins that might or might not be par- 
doned after death, thus referring to 
the doctrine of purgatory. These va«- 
rious opinions may be seen stated 
more at length in Rosenmiiller, Liicke, 
Pool (Synopsis)^ and Clarke, in loc. To 
go into an examination of all these 
opinions would require a volume by 
itself, and all that can be done here is 
to furnish what seems to me to be the 
fair exposition of the passage. The 
word brother may refer either to a 
member of the Church, whether of 
the particular church to which one 
was attached or to another, or it may 
be' used in the larger sense which is 
common as denoting a fellow-man, a 
member of the great family of man- 
kind. There is nothing in the word 
which necessarily limits it to one in 
the Church ; there is nothing in the 
connection, or in the reason assigned, 
why what is said should be limited to 
such a one. The duty here enjoined 
would be the same whether the per- 
son referred to was in the Church o 
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not, for it is our duty to pray for 
those who sin, aud to sack tue salva- 
tion of those whom we see to be go- 
ing astray and to be in danger of ruin, 
wherever they are, or whoever they 
may be. At the same time, the cor- 
rect interpretation of the passage does 
not depend on determining whether 
the word brother refer to one who 
is a professed Christian or not 1 A 
fin which is not unto death. The great 
question in the interpretation of the 
whole passage is^wtigt is meant by 
the "sin unto death." The Greek 
{dfAupria ir/xis ^dvarov) would mean 
properly a sin which tends to death, 
which would terminate in death, of 
which death was the penalty or would 
be the result unless it were arrested ; 
a sin which, if it had its own course, 
would terminate thus, as we speak 
of a disease **unto death." Comp. 
Notes on John xi. 4. The word death 
is used in three significations in the 
New Testament, and as employed here 
might, so far as the word is concern- 
ed, be applied in any one of those 
senses. It is used to denote (a) liter- 
ally the death of the body : (&) spir- 
itual death, or death *Mn trespasses 
and sin " (Eph. ii. 1) ; (c) the '* second 
deatfi," death in the world of woe 
and despair. If the sin here mention- 
ed refer to temporal death, it means 
such a sin that temporal death must 
inevitably follow, either by the dis- 
ease which it has produced or by a 
judicial sentence where there was 
no hope of pardon or of a commuta- 
tion of the punishment ; if it refer to 
death in the future world, the second 
death, then it means such a sin as is 
unpardonable. That this last is the 
reference here seems to me to be prob- 
able, if not clear, from the following 
considerations : (1.) There is such a 
sin referred to in the New Testament, 
a sin for which there is forgiveness 
*' neither in this life nor the life to 
come. " See Notes on Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
Comp. Mark iii. 29. If there is such 
a sin, there is no impropriety in smp- 

gosing that John would refer to it 
ere. (2.) This is the obvUms inter- 
pretation. It is that which would oc- 
cur to the mass of the readers of the 
New Testament, and which it is pre- 
sumed they do adopt ; and this, in 
general, is one of the best means of 
ascertaining the sense of a passage in 
the Bible. (3.) The other signLfica- 
tions attached to the word death would 



be quite inappropriate here, (a) It 
can not mean **unto spiritual death,^^ 
that is, to a continuance in sin ; for 
how could that be known, and if such 
a case occurred, why would it be im- 
proper to pray for it ? Besides, the 
phrase **a sin unto spiritual death," 
or ^*unto continuance in sin," is one 
that is unmeaning. (&) It can not be 
shown to refer to a disease that would 
be unto death, miraculously inflicted 
on account of sin, because, if such 
cases occurred, they were very rare, 
and even if a disease came upon a man 
miraculously in consequence of sin, 
it could not be certainly known wheth- 
er it were or were not unto death. 
All who were visited in this way did 
not certainly die (comp. 1 Cor. v. 4, 5 
with 2 Cor. li. 6, 7. See also 1 Cor. xi. 
30). (c) It can not be shown that it 
refers to the case of those who were 
condemned by the civil magistrate 
to death, and lor whom there was no 
hope of reprieve or pardon ; for it is 
not certain that there were such cases ; 
and if there were, and the person con- 
demned were Innocent, there was ev- 
ery reason to pray that Ood would 
interpose and save them, even when 
there was no hope from man ; and if 
they were guilty, and deserved to die, 
there was no reason why they should 
not pray that the sin might be for- 
given, and that they might be pre- 
pared to die, unless it were a case, 
where the sin was unpardonable. I^ 
seems probable to me, therefore, tbat 
the reference here is to the sin 
gainst the Holy Ghost, and that 
John means here to illustrate the duty 
and the power of prayer by showing 
that for any sin short of that^ howev- 
er aggravated, it was their duty to 
pray that a brother might be forgiv- 
en. Though it might not be easy to 
determine what was the .unpai'dona- 
ble sin, and John does not say that 
those to whom he wrote could deter- 
mine that with certainty, yet there 
were many sins which were manifest- 
ly not of that aggravated chan^cter, and 
for those sins it was proper to pray. 
There was clearly but one sin that 
was unpardonable — "there is a sin 
unto death;" there might be many 
which were not of this description, 
and in relation to them there was am- 
ple scope for the exercise of the pray- 
er of faith. The same thing is true 
now. It is not easy to define the un- 
pardonable sin, and it is impossible 
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for us to determine in any case with 
absolute certainty that a man has com- 
mitted It.- «But there are multitudes 
of sins which men commit which oii 
no proper iriterpretation of the pas- 
sages respecting the sin which "hath 
never forgiveness" can come uixd'er 
tlie description of that sin, and for 
which it is proper, therefore, to pray 
that they may be pardoned. • We know 
of cases enough where sin may be 
forgiven, and, without. allowing the 
mind to be disturbed about the ques- 
tion respecting the unpardonable sin, 
it is our duty to bear such cases on 
our hearts before God, and to plead 
with him that our erring brethren 
may be saved. If He shall ask. That 
is, he shall pray that the offender may 
be brought to true repentance and be 
saved. If And he shall give him life 
for them that sin not unto death. That 
is, Ood shall give life, and he shall be 
saved from the eternal death to which 
he was exposed. This, it is said, 
would be given to "him" who offers 
the prayer ; that is, his prayer would 
be the means of saving the offending 
brother.^ What a motive is this to 
prayer.! '^Hdw faithful and constant 
should iw.e: be in pleading for our fel- 
low-sinners, that we may be instru- 
mental in. saving their souls ! What 
joy will await those in heaven who 
shall see there many who were rescued 
from ruin in answer to their prayers ! 
Corap. Notes on James v. 15, 19, 20. 
^ There is a sin unto- death, A sin 
which is of such a character that it 
throws the offender beyond the reach 
of mercy, and which is not to be par- 
doned. See Mark* iii.^ 28^ 29. The 
apostle does not iiere . say what that 
sin is, nor how .they .might know what 
it is, nor even that in any case they 
could determine that it had been com- 
mitted. He merely says that there 
is such a sin, and that he docs not de- 
sign that his remark about the effi- 
cacy of prayer should be understood 
as extending to that. ^ I do -ivotjay 
that he shall pray for it. " I do not in- 
tend that my remark shall be extend- 
ed to all sin, or mean to affirm that 
all possible forms of guilt are the 
proper subjects of prayer; for I am 
aware that there is one sin which is 
an exception, and my remark is not 
to be applied to' that." He does not 
say that this sin was of common oc- 
currence, or that they coufd know 
when it had been committed, or even 



that a case could ever occur in which 
they could determine that ; he mere- 
ly says that in respect to that sin 
he did not say that prayer should bo 
offered. It is, indeed, implied in a 
most delicate way that it would not^ 
be proper to pray for the forgiveness 
of such a sin ; but he does not say that 
a case would ever happen in which 
they would know certainly that the 
sin had been committed. There were 
instances in the times of the proph- 
ets in which the sin of the people be- 
came so universal and so aggravated 
that they were forbidden to pray for 
them. Isa. xiv. 11 : " Then said the 
Lord unto me. Pray not for this peo- 
ple for their good." Isa. XV. 1: "Then 
said the Lord unto me. Though Moses 
and Samuel stood before me, yet my 
mind could not be toward this peo- 
ple ; cast them out of my sight, and 
let them go forth." Comp. Notes on 
Isa. i. 15. But these were cases in 
which the prophets were directly in- 
structed by God not to pray for a peo- 
ple. We have no such instruction, 
and it may be said now with truth 
that, as we can never be certain re- 
specting any one that he has commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin, there is no 
one for whom we may not with pro- 
priety pray. There may be those 
who are so far gone in sin that there 
may seem to be little or almost no 
ground of hope. They may have cast 
off all the restraints of religion, of 
morality, of decency ; they may disre- 
gard all the counsels of parents and 
mends; they may be skeptical, sen- 
sual, profane ; they may be the com- 
panions of infidels and of mockera ; 
they may have forsaken the sanctuary 
and beamed to despise the Sabbath ; 
they may have been professors of re- 
ligion, and now may have renounced 
the faith of the Gospel altogether ; 
but still, while there is life, it is our 
duty to pray for them," if peradvent- 
ure God will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the truth." 
2 Tim. ii. 25. ''AUtMngs are possible 
with God ;" and he has reclaimed of- 
fenders more hardened, probably, than 
any that we have known, and has de- 
monstrated that there is no form of 
depravity which he has not the pow- 
er to subdue. Let us remember the 
cases of Manasseh, of Saul of Tarsus, 
of Augustine, of Bunyan, of Newton, 
of tens of thousands who have been 
reclaimed from the vilest forms of in- 
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death. There is a sin onto death : * 
I do ^ not say that he shall pray 
for it. 

17 All unrighteousness Ms sin : 
and there '^ is a sin not unto 
* death. 

• Mmtt.19.81,89. bJtr.l.lH. «e.S.4. 



iquity, and then let as never despair 
of the conversion of any, in answer to 
prayer, who may have gone ^istray, 
as lon^ as they are in this world of 

Probation and of hope. Let no parent 
espalr who has an abandoned son; 
let no wife cease to pray who has a 
dissipated husband. How many a 
prodigal son has come back to fill 
with happiness an aged parentis heart ! 
how many a dissipated husband has 
been reformed, to give joy again to the 
wife of his youth, and to m&ke a par- 
adise again of bis miserable home ! 

17. AU unrigtUeousneta is gin, etc. 
This seems to be thrown in to guard 
what he had just said, that there is 
07ie great and enormous sin, a sin 
which could not be forgiven. But he 
says also that there are many other 
forms and degrees of sin, sin for which 

grayer may be made. Every thing, 
e says, which is unrighteous {Hlklo), 
every thing which does not conform 
to the holy law of God, and which Is 
not right in the view of that law, is to 
be regarded as sin; but we are not to 
suppose that all sin Is of such a char- 
acter that It can not possibly be for- 
given. There are many who commit 
sin who we may hope will be re- 
covered, and for them it is proper to 
pray. Deeply affected as we may be 
in view of the fact that there is a sin 
which can never be pardoned, and 
much as we may pity one who has 
been guilty of such a sin, jret we 
should not hastily conclude in any 
case that that sin has been committed, 
and should bear constantly In mind 
that while there is one such sin there 
are multitudes which may be par- 
doned, and that for them it is our 
duty unceasingly to pray. 

18. We know that whosoever is horn of 
Ood sinneth not. Is not habitually 
and characteristically a sinner; does 
not ultimately and finally sin and 
perish ; can not, therefore, commit the 
unpardonable sin. Though he may 
fall into sin, and grieve his brethren, 
yet we are never to cease to pray for 
a true Christian ; we are never to feel 



18 We know that whosoever is 
bom of God sinneth not ; but he 
that is begotten of God keepeth* 
himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not. 

19 And we know that we are of 

<f Rom. 6. so, SI. e James 1.S7. 



that he has committed the sin which 
has never forgiveness, and that lie has 
thrown himself beyond the reach of 
our prayers. This passage, in its con- 
nection, is a full proof that a true 
Christian xdxU never commit the un- 
pardonable sin, and therefore is a 
proof that he . will never fall from 
grace. Comp. Notes on Heb. vi. 4-8; 
X. 26. On the meaning of the asser- 
tion here made, that "whosoever is 
bom of God sinneth not," see Notes 
on chap. iiL 6-9. ^Keepeth himsdf. 
It is not said that he does it by his 
own strength ; hut he will put forth 
his best efforts to keep himself from 
sin, and. hy divine assistance he will 
be able to accomplish it. Comp. 
Notes on chap. iii. 3 ; Jude 21. TJ And 
that wicked one toucheth him not. The 

great enemy of all good is repelled in 
is assaults, and he is kept from fall- 
ing into his snares. The word totich- 
eth (tfirxsTOi) is used here in the sense 
of harm or injure. 

19. And we know that we are of Ood. 
We who are Christians. • The apostle 
supposed that true Christians might 
have so clear evidence on that sub- 
ject as to leave no doubt on their 
own minds that they were the chil- 
dren of God. Comp. chap. iii. 14; 3 
Tim. i. 12. TT And the whole world. 
The term world here evidently means, 
not the nuiterial world, but the peopie 
that dwell on the earth, including all 
idolaters, and all sinners of every 
grade and kind. ^ Lieth in wickedness. 
"In the wicked one," or under the 
power of the wicked one {h tm votnt- 
pal). It is true that the word {vovnpw) 
may be used here in the neuter gen- 
der, as our translators have rendered 
it, meaning "in that which is evil," 
or in " wicKcdness;" but it may be in 
the masculine gender, meaning " the 
wicked one;" and then the sense 
would be that the whole world is un- 
der his control or dominion. That 
this is the meaning of the apostle 
seems to be clear, because (1) the 
corresponding phrase (ver. 20) {ip TtS 
a\ri^ii/(S)y "in him that is true," is 
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God, and the -whole world lieth 
in wickedness. 
20 And we know that the Son of 



evidently to be construed in the mas- 
culine, referrinff to God the Saviour; 
and meaning *'nim that is tme," and 
not that we are "in truth." (2.) It 
makes better sense to say that the 
world lies under -the control of the 
wicked one than to say that it lies "in 
wickedness." (3.) This accords better 
with the other representations in the 
Bible, and the usage of the word else- 
where. Comp. 1 John ii. 13. " Ye have 
overcome the toicked one;" 14, "Ye 
have overcome the wicked one ;" iil. 
12, "Who was of that wicked one." 
See also Notes on 2 Cor. iv. 4, on the 
expression "the God of this world;" 
John xii. 31, where he is called " the 
prince of this world ;" and Eph. ii. 2, 
where he is. called " the prince of the 
power of the air." In all these pas- 
sages it is supposed that Satan has 
control over the world, especially the 
heathen world. Comp. Eph. vi. 12 ; 
1 Cor. X. 20. In regard to the fact 
that the heathen world was pervaded 
by wickedness, see Notes on Rom. i. 
21-32. (4.) It may be added that this 
interpretation is adopted by the most 
eminent critics and commentators. 
It is that of Calvin, Beza, Benson, 
Macknight, Bloom field, Piscator, 
liiicke, etc. The word lieth (kIitoi) here 
means, properly, to lie ; to bo laid ; to 
recline ; to be situated, etc. It seems 
here to refer to the passive and torpid 
state of a wicked world under the do- 
minion of the prince of evil ; as ac- 
quiescing in his reign, making no re- 
sistance, not even struggling to be 
free.- It lies thus as a beast that is 
subdued, as a body that is dead, or as 
any thing that is wholly passive, quiet, 
and inert. There is no energy; no 
effort to throw off the reign ; no re- 
sistance; no struggling. The do- 
minion is complete, and body and 
soul, individuals and nations, are en- 
tirely subject to his will. This strik- 
ing expression will not unaptly now 
describe the condition of the heathen 
world, or of sinners in general. There 
would seem to be no government un- 
der which men are so little restive, 
and against which they have so little 
disposition to rebel, as that of Satan. 
Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
20. And we know that the Son of Ood 



God is come, and hath given us^n 
understanding, *» that we may know 
him that is true : and we are in him 
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M come. We know this by the evi- 
dence that John had referred to in 
this Epistle., Chap. i. 1-4; v. 6-^. 
1[ And hath given us an understanding. 
Not an "understanding" considered 
as a faculty of the mind, for religion 
gives us no new faculties ; but he has 
so instructed us that we do under- 
stand the great truths referred to. 
Comp. Notes on Luke xxiv. 45. All 
the correct knowledge which we have 
of God and his government is to be 
traced directly or indirectly to the 
Great Prophet whom God has sent 
into the world. John i. 4, 18 ; viii. 
12; ix. 5; Heb. i. 1-3; Matt. xi. 27. 
H That we may know him that is true. 
That is, the true God. See Notes on 
John xvii. 3. 1[ And toe are in him that 
is true. That is. we are united to him ; 
we belong to him ; we are his friends. 
This idea is often expressed in the* 
Scriptures by being " in him." It de- 
notes a most intimate union, as if wo 
were one with him — or were a part of 
him — as the branch is in the vine. 
John XV. 4, 6. The Greek construc- 
tion is the same as that applied to 
"the wickeA one," ver. 19 (ii; tc5 
AXn^ivtS). 1 This is the true Ood.^ 
There iias been much difference of 
opinion in regard to this important 
passage ; whether it refer to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the immediate anteced- 
ent, or to a more remote antecedent 
— to God, as such. The question is 
of importance in its bearing on th^ 
doctrine of the divinity of the Sav- 
iour ; for if it refer to him, it furnish- 
es an unequivocal declaration that he 
is divine. The question is wheth- 
er John meant that it should be re- 
ferred to him ? Without going into 
an extended examination of the pas- 
sage, the following considerations 

* Many M8S. here insert the word Ood — 
" the true God " {rbv ii\n^iv6v ^€6v). This 
is also found in the Vulgate, Coptic, uEthi- 
opic, and Arabic versions, and in the Com- 

?mtensian edition of the New Testament, 
'he reading, however, is not so well sns- 
tained as to be adopted by Grie8bacb,Titt- 
man, or Hahn. That it may be a genu- 
ine reading is indeed possible, but the 
evidence is against it. Lucke (p. 349) sup- 
poses that it 18 genuine, and endeavors to 
account for the manner in which it was 
omitted in the MSS. • 
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seem to me to make it morall? cer- 
tain that by the phrase *' this Is the 
true God," etc., he did refer to the 
Lord Jesas Christ (1.) The grammat- 
ical constraction favors it Christ is 
the immediate antecedent of the pro- 
noun this (owTos). This would be re- 
garded as the obvious and certain 
construction, so far as the grammar 
is concerned, unless there were some- 
thing in the thing affirmed which 
led us to seek some more remote and 
less obvious antecedent No doubt 
would ever have been entertained on 
this point if it had not been for the 
reluctance to admit that the Lord 
Jesus U the. true God. If the asser- 
tion had been that ^^this is the true 
Messiah," or that " this is the Son of 
God," or that *WAm is he who was 
bom of the Virgin Mary," there would 
have been no difficulty in the con- 
struction. I admit that this argu- 
ment is not absolutely decisive; for 
cases do occur when a pronoun refers, 
not to the immediate antecedent, but 
■ to one more remote ; but cases of that 
kind depend on the ground of neces- 
sity, and can be appUed only when it 
would be a clear violation of the sense 
of the author to refer it to the imme- 
diate antecedent (2.) This construc- 
tion seems to be demanded by the 
adjunct wliich John has assigned to 
the phrase ** the true God" — °* eter- 
nal LIFE." This is an expression 
which John would be likely to apply 
to the Lord Jesus considered as life 
and the source of life^ and not to God 
as such. *'How familiar is this lan- 
guage with John as applied to Christ ! 
^In him (i. e., Christ) was life^ and 
the LIFE was the light of men — ^giving 
life to the world — the bread of life 
— my words are spirit and life— I am 
the way and the truth and the life. 
This life (Christ) was manifested, 
and we have seen it^ and do testify to 
you, and declare the eternal life 
which was with the Father, and was 
manifested to us.' 1 Joltn i. 2."— Prof. 
Stuart, Letter's to Dr. Charming^ p. 83. 
There is no instance In the writings 
of John in which the appellation life 
and eternal life is bestowed upon the 
Father to designate him as the author 
of spiritual and eternal life; and as 
this occurs so frequently In John^s 
writings as applied to Christ, the laws 
of exegesis require that both the 
phrase **thc true God" and "eternal 
life" should be spiled to him. (3.) 



If it refer to God as such, or to the 
word *'true"(Toj/ dXv^wov [3'eov]), 
it would be mere tautology, or a mere 
truism. The rendering then would 
be, " That we may know the trtie God, 
and we are in the tme God; this U 
tlie true God and eternal life." Can 
we believe that an Inspired man would 
affirm gravely, and with so much sol- 
emnity, and as if it were a truth of so 
much magnitude, that the true God is 
the true God ? (4.) This interpreta- 
tion accords with what we are sure 
John vxndd affirm respecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ Can there be any doubt 
that he who said, ** In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word, was God;" 
that he who said, " All things were 
made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made ;" 
that he who recorded the declaration 
of the Saviour, " I and my Father are 
one," and the declaration of Thomas, 
" My Lord and my God," would apply 
to him the appellation the true Qod? 
(5.) If John did not mean to affirm 
this, he has made use of an expres- 
sion which was liable to be misunder- 
stood, and which, as facts have shown, 
would be misconstrued by the greater 
portion of those who would read what 
he had written ; and, moreover, an ex- 
pression that would lead to the very 
sin against which he endeavors to 
guard in the next verse— the sin of 
substituting a creature in the place o'f 
God, and rendering to another the 
honor due to him. The language 
which he uses is just such as, accoro- 
ing to its natural Interpretation, 
would lead men to worship one as 
the true God who is not the true God, 
unless the Lord Jesus be divine. For 
these reasons It seems to me that the 
fair Interpretation of this passage de- 
mands that it should be understood 
as referring to the Lord Jesus Christ 
If so, It Is a direct assertion of his di- 
vinity, for there could be no higher 
proof of it than to affirm that he is 
the true God. TT •A.nd eternal life. 
Having "life in himself" (John v. 26), 
and the source and fountain of life to 
the soul. No more frequent appella- 
tion, perhaps, is given to the Saviour 
by John than that he is life and the 
source of life. Comp. John i. 4; v. 
26, 40; vl. 83, 85, 48, 61, 63, 63; x. 10; 
xl. 25; xlv. 6; xx. 81; 1 John i. 1, 2; 
V. 12. 
21 . Little children. Th is is a favorite 
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that is true, eoen in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This <* is the true God, and 
eternal life. 

a Isa. 9. 6. 



mode of address with John (see Notes 
on chap. ii. 1), and it was proper to 
use it in giving his parting counsel, 
embracing, in met, all that he had to 
say — that they should keep them- 
selves from idols, and suffer nothing 
to alienate their affections from the 
true God. His great object had been 
to lead them to the knowledge and 
love of God, and all his counsels 
would be practically followed if, 
amid the temptations of idolatry 
and the allurements of sin, nothing 
were allowed to estrange their hearts 
from him. 1[ Keep yourselves from 
idols. From worshiping them ; from 
all that would imply communion with 
them or their devotees. Comp. Notes 
on 1 Cor. X. 14. The word rendered 
idols here (dStoXov) means, properly, 
an image, spectre, shade -^ as of the 
dead ; then any image or figure which 
would represent any thing, particu- 
larly any thing invisible; and hence 
any thing designed to represent God, 
and that was set up with a view to be 
acknowledged as representing him, 
or to brin^ him or his perfections 
more vividlv before the mind. The 
word is applicable to idol-gods— hea- 
then deiti&-l Cor. viii. 4, 7; x. 19; 
Rom. ii. 23; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 1 Thess. i 
9 ; but it would also be applicable to 
any image designed to represent the 
true God, and through or by which 
the true God was to be adored. The 
essential things in the word seem to 
be (a) an ima^e or representation of 
the deity ; and (&) the making of that 
an ol^ect of adoration instead of the 
true God. Since one of these things 
would be likely to lead to the other, 
both are forbidden in the prohibitions 
of Idolatry. Exod.xx.4,5. This would 
forbid all attempts to represent God 
by paintings or statuary; all idol- 
worship, or worship of heathen gods ; 
all images and pictures that would be 
substituted in the place of God as 
objects of devotion, or that might 
transfer the homage from God to the 
image ; and all giving of those affec- 
tions to other beings or objects which 
are due to God. Why the apostle 
closed this Epistle with this injunction 
he has not stated, and it may not be 
easy to determine. It may have been 



21 Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols.* Amen. 



61 Cor. 10. 14. 



for such reasons as these: (1.) Those 
to whom he wrote were surrounded 
by idolaters, and there was danger 
that they might fall into the prevail- 
ing sin, or in some way so act as to bo 
understood to lend their sanction to 
Idolatry. (2. ) In a world full of allur- 
ing objects there' was danger then, 
as there is at all times, that the affec- 
tions would be fixed on other objects 
than the supreme God, and that what 
is due to him would be withheld. It 
may be added, in the conclusion of 
the exposition of this Epistle, that the 
same caution is as needful for us as it 
was to those to whom John wrote. 
We are not in danger, indeed, of bow- 
ing down to idols, or of engaging in 
the grosser forms of idol-worship; 
but we may be in no less danger than 
they to whom John wrote were of 
substituting other things in our affec- 
tions in the place of the true God, 
and of devoting to them the time and 
the affection which are due to him. 
It is possible to love our children 
with such an attachment as will effect- 
ually exclude the true God from the 
heart. The world — its wealth and 
pleasures and honors — we may love 
with a degree of attachment such as 
even an idolater would hardly show 
to his idol-gods ; and the time which 
he would take in performing his de- 
votions in an idol-temple we may de- 
vote with equal fervor to the service 
of the world. There is practical idol- 
atry all over the world : in nominally 
Christian lands as well as among the 
heathen; in families that acknowl- 
edge no god but wealth and fashion ; 
in the hearts of multitudes of indi- 
viduals who would scorn the thought 
of worshiping at a Pagan altar; and 
it is even to be found in the heart of 
many a one wht) professes to be ac- 
quainted with the true God, and to 
be an heir of heaven. God should 
have the supreme place in our affec- 
tions. The love of every thing else 
should be held in strict subordination 
to the love of him. He should rei^n 
in our hearts;. be acknowledged in 
our closets, in our families, and in the 
place of public worship ; be submit- 
ted to at all times as having a right 
to command and control us; be obeyed 
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in all the expressioofi of hU will— by 
bis Word, by bis ProvideDce, and by 
bis Spirit; be so loved that we shall 
be willing to part without a mormnr 
with the dearest object of affection 
when he takes it from us; and so 
that, with Joy and triamph, we shall 



welcome his messenger, the angd of 
deathy when he shall come to summon 
us into his presence. To all who 
may read these illustrations of the 
Epistle of the ** beloved disciple" may 
God grant this inestimable blessing 
and honor— Amen. 



THE SECOND EPISTLE OF JOHN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

, § 1. The 'Authenticity of the Second and Third Epistles of John, 

The authenticity of these two Epistles was doubted by many in the early 
Christian Church, and it was not before a considerable time had elapsed that 
their canonical authority was fully admitted. The first of the three Epistles 
was always received as the undoubted production of the apostle John ; but, 
though not positively and absolutely rejected, there were many doubts enter- 
tained in regard to the authorship of the second and third. Their exceeding 
brevity, and the fact that they were addressed to individuals, and seemed not 
designed for general circulation, made them less frequently refen'ed to by the 
early Christian writers, and renders it more difficult to establish their genu- 
ineness. 

The evidence of their genuineness is of two kinds — external and internal. 
Though, from their brevity, the proof on these points must be less full and 
clear than it is in regard to the first Epistle, yet it is such as to satisfy the 
mind, on the whole, that they are the production of the apostle John, and are 
entitled to a place in the canon of Scripture. 

(1.) External, The evidence of this kind, either for or against the au- 
thenticity of these Epistles, is found in the following testimonies respecting 
them in the writings of the fathers, and the following facts in regard to their 
admission into the canon : 

(a) In the church and school at Alexandria they were both well known, 
and were received as a part of the sacred writings. Clement of Alexandria, 
and Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, quote them or refer to them as the 
writings of the apostle John. Lardner, vi., 275; Liicke, p. 329. Origen, 
the successor of Clement, says, "John left behind him an Epistle of very few 
stichoi; perhaps also a second and third, though some do not consider these 
genuine. Both these together, however, contain only a hundred stichoi." 
Dionysius of Alexandria shows that he was acquainted with all of them, but 
calls the two last (ftepSfiivai — ^writings alleged to be genuine. For the import 
of this word as used by Dionysius, see Liicke, p. 330, 331. 

(6) These Epistles were known and received in the Western churches in 
the second and third centuries. Of this fact an important witness is found 
in Irensius, who, on account of the place where he resided during his youth, 
and the ^hool in which he was educated, deserves especial regard as a^wit- 
ness respecting the works of John. — Hug, He was bom at Smyrna, and 
lived not long after the times of the apostles. He was a disciple of Poly carp, 
who was acquainted with the apostle John ; and having passed his early year 
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in Asia Minor, mast, in the circnmstances in which he was placed, have been 
familiar with the writings of John, and have known well what writings were 
attnbated to him. He quotes the Second Epistle (rer. 11), and with express 
reference to John as the author, under the name of *' John, the disciple of 
our Lord. " In another place, also, he refers to this Epistle. After quoting 
from the First Epistle, he continues, *'And John, the disciple of Jesus, in 
the Epistle before mentioned, commanded that they (the heretics) should be 
shunned, saying," etc. He then quotes, word for word, the seventh and 
eighth verses of the Epistle. 

(c) The African Church, in the third century, regarded the Second Epis^ 
tie at least as the production of John. At a Synod in Carthage, under Cyp- 
rian, Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, in giving his vote on the question on 
baptizing heretics, quotes the tenth verse of the Second Epistle as authority, 
saying, ** John, in his Epistle, declares," etc. 

((Q There is some doubt in regard to the Syrian Church, whether these 
Epistles were at first received as genuine or not. The manuscripts of the 
Feschito, or old Syriac version, at least since the sixth centuiy, do not con- 
tain the Epistle of Jude, the Second Epistle of Peter, or the Second and Third 
of John. Yet Ephrem the S>Tian, in the fourth century, quotes the Epistle 
of Jude, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the Second of John, as genuine 
and canonical. As this father in the Syrian Church was not acquainted with 
the Greek language {Lucke\ it is clear that he must have read these Epistles 
in a translation, and, as would seem most probable, in some Syriac version. 
The probability would seem to be, as these Epistles are not in the oldest Syr- 
iac version, that there was some doubt about their authenticity when that 
version was made, but that before the time of Ephrem they had come to be 
regarded as genuine, and were translated by some other persons. Their use 
in the time of Ephrem would at least show that Ihey were then regarded as 
genuine. They may have been, indeed, at some period attached to the an- 
cient version, but at a later period, as they did not originally belong to that 
version, they may have been separated from it. — LUcke, At all events, it is 
clear that at an eai-ly period in the Syrian Church they were regarded as 
genuine. 

(e) Though there were doubts among many of the fathers respecting the 
genuineness of these Epistles, yet they were admitted in several councils of 
the Church to, be genuine. In the 85th of the apostolic canons (so called), 
in the 60th canon of the Synod of Laodicea, the council at Hippo (A.D. 393), 
and the third council of Carthage (A.D. 897), they were reckoned as undoubt- 
edly pertaining to the inspired canon of Scripture. 

(/) All doubts on the subject of the genuineness of these Epistles were, 
however, subsequently removed in the view of Christian writers, and in the 
Middle Ages they were universally received as the writings of the apostle 
John. Some of the Reformers, again, had doubts of their genuineness. 
Erasmus quoted the sentiment of Jerome, that it was not the apostle John 
who wrote these Epistles, but a presbyter of the same name ; and Calvin seems 
to have entertained some doubt of their genuineness, for he has omitted them 
in his commentaries ; but these doubts have also disappeared, and the convic- 
tion has again become general, and indeed almost universal, that they are to 
be ranked among the genuine wiitings of the apostle John". 

It may be added here that the doubts which have been entertained on the 
subject, and the investigations to which they have given rise, show the care 
which has been evinced in forming the canon of the New Testament^ and de- 
monstrate that the Christian world has not been disposed to receive books as 
of sacred authority without evidence of their genuineness. 

(2.) There is strong internal evidence that they ai-e genuine. This is found 
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in their style, sentiment, and manner. It is true that one who was familiar 
with the writings of the apostle John might compose two short Epistles like 
these that would be mistaken for the real productions of the apostle. There 
are, even in these brief Epistles, not a few passages which seem to be a mere 
repetition of what John has elsewhere said. But there are some things in 
regard to the internal evidence that they are the writings of the apostle John, 
and were not designedly forged, which deserve a more particular notice. 
Tfiey are such as these : (a) As already said, the style, sentiment, and man- 
ner are such as are appropriate to John. There is nothing in the Epistles 
which we might not suppose he would write ; there is much 3iat accords with 
what he has written ; there is much in the style which would not be likely to 
be found in the writings of another man ; and there is nothing in the senti- 
ments which would lead us to suppose that the manner of the apostle John 
had been assumed for the purpose of palming upon the world productions 
which were not his. Resemblances between these Epistles will strike every 
reader, and it is unnecessary to specify them. The following passages, how- 
ever, are so decidedly in the manner of John that it may be presumed that 
they were either written by him or by one who designed to copy from him : 
Second Epistle, vs. 5, 6, 7, 9 ; Third Epistle, vs. 11, 12. (6) The fact that 
tiie name of the writer is not affixed to the Epistles is much in the manner of 
John. Paul, in every case except in the Epistle to the Hebrews, affixed his 
name to his Epistles ; Peter, James, and Jude did the same thing. John, 
however, has never done it in any of his writings except the Apocalypse. 
He seems to have supposed that there was something about his style and 
manner which would commend his writings as genuine, or that in some other 
way they would be so well understood to be his that it was not necessary to 
specify it. Yet the omission of his name, or of something that would lay 
claim to his authority as an apostle, would not be likely to occur if these 
Epistles were fabricated with a design of palming them upon the world as 
his. The artifice would be too refin^, and wonld be too likely to defeat it- 
self, to be adopted by one who should form such a plan, (c) The appai-ently 
severe and harsh remarks made in the Epistle in regard to heretics may be 
adverted to as an evidence that these Epistles are the genuine writings of 
John the apostle. Thus, in the Second Epistle, ver. 10, he says, "If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-s^ei." So in the Third Epistle, ver. 10 : ** If I 
come, I will remember his deeds which he doeth, prating agfeinst us with 
malicious words," etc. It has been made an objection to the genuineness of 
these Epistles that this is not in the spirit of the mild and amiable "disciple 
whom Jesus loved;" that it breathes a temper of uncharitableness and sever- 
ity which could not have existed in him at any time, and especially when, as 
an old man, he is said to have preached nothing but *'Love one another." 
But two circumstances will show that this, so far fi'om being an objection, is 
rather a proof of their genuineness. One is that in fact these expressions 
acccMrd with what we know to have been the character of John. They are not 
inappropriate to one who was named by the Master himself " Boanerges — a 
son of thunder " (Mark iii. 17) ; or to one who was disposed to call down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritan -who would not receive the Lord Jesus (Luke 
ix. 54) ; or to one who, when he saw another casting out devils in the name 
of Jesus, took upon himself the authority to forbid him (Mark ix. 38). The 
truth is that there was a remarkable mixture of gentleness and severity in the 
character of John, and though the former was the most prominent, and may 
be supposed to have increased as he grew old, yet the other also often mani- 
fested itself. There was that in the character of John which under some 
cu'cumstanccs, and under other teaching than that of the Lord Jesus, might 
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have been developed in the form of great exclnsiveness, bigotry, and sternness — 
perhaps in the form of open persecution. Under the teeing of the SaTioor, 
and through his example, his milder and better nature prevailed, and so de- 
cidedly acquired the ascendency that we scarcely ever think of the harsher 
traits of his character. The other circumstance is that it would never have 
occurred to one who should have attempted to forge an Epistle in the name 
of John to have introduced a passage of this kind. The artifice would have 
been too little likely to have accomplished the end to have occurred to the 
mind or to have been adopted. The public character of John was so amia- 
ble, he was so uniformly spoken of as the *' disciple whom Jesus loved,*' gen- 
tleness and kindness seemed to be such pervading traits in his nature, that 
no one would have thought of introducing sentiments which seemed to be at 
variance with these traits, even though, on a close analysis, it could be made 
out that they were not contrary to his natural character, (d) Perhaps, also, 
the appellation which the writer gives himself in these two Epistles (o 9rpe<r- 
fivTipoi), the elder, may be regarded as some evidence that they are the writ- 
ings of the apostle John ; that is, it is more probable that he would use this 
appellation than that any other writer would. It has, indeed, been made a 
ground of objection that the use of this term proves that they are not the produc- 
tions of John. See Liicke, p. 340. But, as we have seen, John was not accus- 
tomed to prefix his own name to his writings, and if these Epistles were writ- 
ten by him when he was at Kphesus, nothing is more probable than that he 
should use this term. It can hardly be regarded as an appellation pertaining 
to Oj^ce, for as there were many elders or presbyters in the Church (Acts xx. 
17), the use of the term ^* the elder " would not be sufficiently distinctive to 
designate the writer. It may be presumed, therefore, to have a particular 
respect to age ; and, under the circumstances supposed, it would apply to no 
one with so much propriety as to the apostle John — one who would be well 
known as the aged and venerable disciple of the Saviour. Comp., however, 
Liicke on the use of this word, p. 340-343. 

§ 2. 0/the Person to whom John addressed his Second Epistle, 

This Epistle purports to be addressed, as it is in our translation, to '^ the 
elect lady " (UXiicTJ Kvpiq.), There has been a great diversity of opinion in 
regard to the person here referred to, and there are questions respecting it 
which it is inipossible to determine with absolute certainty. The different 
opinions which have been entertained are the following : (a) Some have sup- 
posed that a Christian matron is i*eferred to, a friend of John, whose name 
was either 'EwXckti) (Eclecte), or Kvpia (Ci/iia), CBcumenius and Theophy- 
luct supposed that the proper name of the female referred to was Eclecte; 
others have adopted the other opinion, that the name was Cyria, (hi) Others 
among the ancients, and particularly Clement, supposed that the Church was 
denoted by this name, under the delicate image of an elect lady : either some 
particular church to whom the Epistle was sent, or to the Church at large. 
This opinion has been held by some of the modem writers also, (c) Others 
have supposed, as is implied in our common version, that it was addressed to 
some Christian matron whose name is not mentioned, but who was well known 
to John, and perhaps to many others, for her piety and her acts of kindness 
to Christians. The reason why her name was suppressed, it has been sup- 
posed, was that if it had been mentioned it might have exposed her to trou- 
ble in some way, perhaps to persecution. (5) Recently, Knauer {Studien 
und jrr»<»A;.,.1833, Heft 2, S. 452, fi'.) has endeavored to show that it was 
addressed to the Virgin Mary, who is supposed to have then resided in Gali- 
lee. The improbability of this opinion is shown by Liicke, p. 352, 353. 
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These questions are not very important to be determined, even if they 
coald be with accuracy ; and at this period of time, and with the few; data 
which we have for forming a correct judgment on the subject, it is not possi- 
ble to settle them with entire certainty. The probable truth in regai'd to this 
point, and all which it seems now possible to ascertain with any degi'ee of 
certainty, may be expressed in the following specifications : 

(1.) The letter was addressed to an individual, and not to a church. If 
it had been to a particular church, it would have been specified, for this is 
the uniform mode in the New Testament.* If it were addressed to the Church 
at large, it is in the highest degree improbable that John would have depart- 
ed from the style of address in his First Epistle ; improbable in every way 
that he would have adopted another style so mystical and jmusual in a plain 
prose composition. It is only in poetry, in prophecy, in compositions where 
figurative language abounds, that the Church is represented as a female at 
all ; and it is wholly improbable th^ John, at the outset of a brief Epistle, 
would have adopted this appellation. The fact that it was addressed to an 
individual female is further apparent from the mention of her children, vs. 1 , 
4 : " Unto the elect lady and her children;" " I found of thy children walk- 
ing in truth." This is not such language as one would use in addressing a 
Church. 

(2.) It is probable that the name of this lady was designed to be specified, 
and that it was Cj/ria (Kvpia), This, indeed, is not absolutely certain ; but 
the Greek will readily bear this, and it accords best with apostolic usage to 
suppose that the name of the person to whom the letter was addressed would 
be designated. This occurs in the Third Epistle of John, the Epistles of 
Paul to Philemon, to Timothy, and to Titus, and, so far as appears, there is 
no reason why it should not have been done in the case before us. The Syr- 
iac and Arabic translators so understand it, for both have retained the name 
Cyria. It may do something to confirm this view to remark that the name 
Cyria was not uncommon, in subsequent times at least, among Christian fe- 
males. See Corp. Inscript. Gruter, p. 1127, Numb.xi. 4}ivnnroQ Kai rf yvvi) 
avTov Kvpia, Comp. Lex. Hagiologic. , Lips., 1 719, p. 448, where two female 
martyrs of that name are mentioned. See also other instances referred to in 
Liicke, Comm., p. 351. If these views are correct, then the true rendering 
of the passage would be, **The presbyter unto the elect Cyria." 

(3.) Of this pious female, however, nothing more is known than what is 
mentioned in this Epistle. From that we learn that John was warmly at- 
tached to her, ver. 6 ; that she was a mother, and that her children were pious, 
vs. 1, 4 ; and that she was of a hospitable chai'acter, and would be likely to 
entertain those who came professedly as religious teachers, vs. 10, 11. Where 
or when she lived, or when she died, we have no information whatever. At 
the time of writing this Epistle John had strong hopes that he would be per- 
mitted to con)e soon and see her, but whether he ever did so we are not in- 
formed, ver. 12. 

§ 3. The Canonical Authority of the Second and Third Epistles, 

The canonical authority of these Epistles depends on the following things : 

(1.) On the evidence that they are the writings of the apostle John. In 
proportion as that evidence is clear, their canonical authority is of course es- 
tablished. 

(2.) Though brief, and though addressed to individuals, they are admitted * 
into the canon of Scripture with the same propriety as the Epistles to Timo- 
thy, to Titus, and to Philemon, for those were also addressed to individuals. 

(3.) Like those Epistles, also, these contain things of general interest to 
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ANALYSIS OP THE EPISTLE. 

This brief Epistle, written to a 
Christian whose name was Gains, of 
whom nothing more is known (comp. 
Notes on.vier. 1), and in respect to 
which the .time and place of writing 
it are equally, unknown^ embraces the 
following subjects : I. The address, 
with an expression of tender attach- 
ment, and an earnest wish for his wel- 
fare and happiness. Vs. 1, 2. II. A 
commendation of his character and 
doings, as the writer had, learned it 
from some brethren who had: visited 
him, particularly (a) for his attach- 
ment to the truth, and (6) for his kind- 
ness shown to the members of his 
.own Church, and to strangers who 
had gone forth to some work of char- 
ity. Vs. 8-8. III. The writer then 
adverts to the &ct that he had writ- 
ten on this subject to the Church, 
commending these strangers to their 
attention, but that Diotrepbea would 
not acknowledge his authority, or re- 
ceive those ^hom he introduced to 
them. This conduct, he said, demand- 
ed rebuke, and he says that when he 
himself should come he would take 
proper measures to assert his own au- 
thority, and show to him and to the 
Church the duty of receiving Chris- 
tian brethren recommended to them 
from abroad. Vs. 9, 10. IV. He ex- 
horts Gains to persevere in that which 
was good—in a life of love and kind- 
ness — in an imitation of the benevo- 
lent God. Ver. 11. V. Of another 
person — Demetrius — who, it would 
seem, had been associated with Gains 
in the honorable course which he had 
pursued in opposition to what the 
Church ha«l done, he also speaks in 
terms of commendation, and says that 
the same honorable testimony had 
been borne of him which had been of 
Gains. Ver. 12. VI. As in the Sec- 
ond Epistle, he says in the close of 
this that there were many things which 
he would be glad to say to him, but 
there were reasons why they should 
not be set down "in black and white," 
but he hoped soon to confer with 



him freely on those subjects face to 
face; and the Epistle is closed by kind 
salutations. Vs. 18, 14. 

The occasion on which the Epistle 
was written is no farther known than 
appears from the Epistle itself. From 
this the following facts are all that 
can now be asceii;ained : (1.) That 
Gains was a Christian man, and evi- 
dently a member of the Church, but 
of what church is unknown. (2. ) That 
there were certain persons known to 
the writer of the Epistle, and who 
either lived where he did or who had 
been commended to him by others, who 
proposed to travel to the place where 
Gains lived. Their particular object is 
not known, further than that it is 
said (ver. 7) that they " went for his 
name^s sake;" that is, in the cause 
"of religion. It further appears that 
they had resolved not to be depend- 
ent on the heathen for their support, 
but wished theJavor and friendship 
of the Church-Perhaps designing to 
preach to the heathen, and yet appre- 
hending that if they desired their 
maintenance from them It would be 
charged on them that they were mer- 
cenary in their ends. (3.) In these 
circumstances, and with this view, the 
author of this Epistle wrote to the 
Church, commending these brethren 
to their kind and fraternal regards. 

i4.) This recommendation, so far as ap- 
pears, would have been successful had 
it not been for one man, Diotrephes, 
who had so much influence, and who 
made such violent opposition, that 
the Church refused to receive them, 
and they became dependent on pri- 
vate charity. The ground of the op- 
position of Diotrephes is not fully 
stated, but it seems to have arisen 
from two sources : (a) a desire to rule 
in the Church ; and (&) a particular 
opposition to the writer of this Epis- 
tle, and a denial of any obligation 
to recognize his instructions or com- 
mendations as binding. The idea seems 
to have been that the Church was 
entirely independent, and might re- 
ceive or reject any whom it pleased, 
though they were commended to them 
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THE elder unto the well-beloved 
Gaius, whom I love * in the 
truth. 



1 or,<r«/|r. 



by an apostle. (5.) In these cir- 
cumstances, Gains, as an individual, 
and against the action of the Church, 
received and hospitably entertained 
these strangers, and aided them in the 
prosecution of their work. In this 
office of hospitality another member 
of the Church,Demetrin8, also shared; 
and to commend them for this work 
— particularly Gaius, at whose house, 
probably, they were entertained — is 
the design of this Epistle. (6. ) After 
having returned to the writer of this 
Epistle, who had formerly commend- 
ea them to the Church, and having 
borne honorable testimony to the 
hospitality of Gaius, it would seem 
that they resolved to repeat their jour- 
ney for the same purpose, and that 
the writer of the Epistle commend- 
ed them now to the renewed hospi- 
tality of Gains. On this occasion, 
probably, they bore this Epistle to 
him. See Notes on vs. 6, 7. Of Dio-* 
trephes nothing more is known than 
is here specified. Erasmus and Bede 
supposed that he \^ the author of 
a new sect, but of this there Is no ev- 
idence—and if he had been it is prob- 
able that John would have cautioned 
Gains against his influence. Many 
have supposed that he was a bishop 
or pastor In the Church where he re- 
sided; but there is no evidence of 
this, and as John wrote to ^^the 
Church^'''' commending the strangers 
to tJiem^ this would seem to be hardly 
probable. Comp. Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18: 
lii. 1, 7, 14. Others have supposefl 
that he was a deacon, and had charge 
of the funds of the Church, and that 
he refused to furnish to these stran- 
gers the aid out of the public treas- 
ury which they needed, and that by so 
doing he hindered them in the pros- 
ecution of their object. But all this 
is mere conjecture, and it is now Im- 
possible to ascertain what office he 
held. If he held any. That he was a 
man of influence is apparent ; that he 
was proud, ambitious, and desirous of 
ruling, is equally clear ; and that he 
prevailed on the Church not to re- 
ceive the strangers commended to 
them by the apostle is equally mani- 
fest. Of the rank and standing of De- 
metrius nothing more is known. Ben- 



2 Beloved, I wish * above all things 
that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soulprospereth. 
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son supposes that he was the bearer 
of this letter, and that he had gone 
with the brethren referred to to preach 
to the Gentiles. But it seems more 
probable that he was a member of 
the Church to which Gains belonged, 
and that he had concurred with him 
in rendering aid to the strangers who 
had been rejected by the influence 
of Dlotrephes. If he had gone with 
these strangers, and had carried this 
letter, it would have been noticed, and 
It would have been in accordance 
with the apostolic custom that he 
should have been commended to the 
favorable attentions of Gains. In re- 
gard to the authenticity and the ca- 
nonical authority of this EpistlCy see 
the Introduction to the Second Epis- 
tle of John. 

1. The elder. See Notes on the Sec- 
ond Epistle, ver. 1. f Unto the toeK-. 
beloved Oaim. Three persons of this 
name are elsewhere mentioned In the 
New Testament : Gains, whom Paul, 
In Roin. xvl. 23, calls "his host," and 
whom he says (1 Cor. 1. 15) he bap- 
tized, residing at Corinth (see Notes 
on Rom. xvl. 23) ; Gaius of Macedo- 
nia, one of Paul's comp^ions in trav- 
el, who was arrested fly an excited 
mob at EphesuB (Acts xix. 29) ; and 
Gaius of Derbe, who went with Paul 
and Timothy Into Asia (Acts xx. 4). 
Whether either of these persons Is re- 
ferred to here can not with certainty 
be determined. If It were any of 
them. It was probably the last men- 
tioned — Gaius of Derbe. There Is no 
objection to the supposition that he 
was the one, unless it be from the fact 
that this Epistle was probably writ- 
ten many years after the transaction 
mentioned In Acts xx. 4, and the 
probability that Gaius might not have 
lived so long. The name was not an 
uncommon one, and It c^ not be de- 
termined now who he was or where 
he lived. Whether he had any office 
in the Church is unknown, but he 
seems to have been a man of wealth 
and influence. The word translated 
"well-beloved" means simply beloved. 
It shows that he was a personal friend 
of the writer of this Epistle, t Whom I 
love in the ti'uth. Marg., "or, tndy.''^ 
See Notes on the Second Epistle, ver. 1. 
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3 For I rejoiced greatly when the 
brethren came and testified of the 



truth that is in thee, even as thou 
walkest " in the truth. 



a 3 John 4. 



2. Belovedy I toiish above all things. 
Marg., pray. The word used here 
commonly means in the New Testa- 
ment to pray ; but it is also employed 
to express a strong and earnest de- 
sire for any thing. Acts xxvii. 29; 
Rom. ix. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 9. This is 
probably aJl that is implied here. The 
phrase rendered "above all things'* 
(ttc/oI 'jrdifTUiv) woulA be more cor- 
rectly rendered here '* concerning, or 
in respect to all things ;" and the idea 
is that John wished earnestly that m 
all respects he might have the same 
kind of prosperity which his soul had. 
The common translation ^^abom all 
things" would seem to mean that 
John valued health and outward pros- 
perity more than he did any thing 
else ; that he wished that more than 
his usefalness or salvation. This can 
not be the meaning, and is not de- 
manded by the proper interpretation 
of the original. See this shown in 
Liicke, in loc. The sense is, " In every 
respect I wish that it may go as well 
with you as it does with your soul ; 
that in your worldly prosperity, your 
comfort, and your bodily health, you 
may be as prosperous as you are in 
your religion." This is the reverse 
of the wish which we are commonly 
constrained to express for our friends, 
for such is usually the comparative 
want of prosperity and advancement 
in their spiritual interests that it is an 
expression of benevolence to desire 
that they might prosper in that re- 
spect as much as they do in others. 
i^T/iat thou mayest prosper {tvo^ovv^aC). 
This word occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only in the following places : 
Rom. i. 10, rendered have a prosperous 
journey; 1 Cor. xvi. 2, rendered hath 
prospered; and in the passage before 
us. It means, properly, to lead in a 
good way; to prosper one's journey; and 
then to make prosperous; to give 
success to; to be prospered. It would 
apply here to any plan or purpose 
entertained. It would include suc- 
cess in business, happiness in domes- 
tic relations, or prosperity in any of 
the engagements and transactions in 
which a Christian mightlawfuUy en- 
gage. It shows that it is right to 
wish that our friends may have suc- 
cess in Vie works of their hands and 

Q2 



their plans of life. Tl And be in health. 
To enjoy bodily health. It is not 
necessary to suppose, in order to a 
correct interpretation of this, that 
Gains was at that time suffering from 
bodily indisposition, though perhaps 
it is most natural to suppose that, as 
John makes the wish for his health 
so prominent. But it is common in 
all circumstances to wish for the health 
and prosperity of our friends ; and it 
is as proper as it is common, if we 
do not give that a degree of promi- 
nence above the welfare of the soul. 
1[ Even as thy soul -prospereth. John 
had learned, it would seem, from the 
"brethren" who had come to him 
(ver. 8), that Gains was living as be- 
came a Christian ; that he was advanc- 
ing in the knowledge of the truth,* 
and was exemplary m the duties of 
the Christian life ; and he prays that 
in all other respects he might be 
prospered as much as he was in that. 
It is not very common that a man is 
more prospered in his spiritual inter- 
ests than he is in his other interests, 
or that we can, in our wishes for the 
welfare of our friends, make the pros- 
perity of the sour and the practice 
and enjoyment of religion the stand- 
ard of our wishes in regard to other 
things. It argues a high state of piety 
when, as the expression of our highest 
desire for the welfare of our friends, 
we can express the hope that they 
may be in all respects as much pros- 
pered as they are in their spiritual 
(joncems. 

3. F(yr I rehiced greatly wTien the breth- 
ren came. Who these were is not cer- 
tainly known. They may have been 
members of the same Church with 
Gains, who, for some reason, had vis- 
ited the writer of this Epistle ; or they 
may have been the "brethren" who 
had gone from him with a letter of 
commendation to the Church (yer. 9), 
and had been rejected by the Church 
through the influence of Diotrephes, 
and who, after having been hospita- 
bly entertained by Gains, had again 
returned to the writer of this Epistle. 
In that case, they would, of course, 
bear honorable testimony to the kind- 
ness which they had received from 
Gains, and to his Christian character. 
TT And testified of the truth that is in 
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4 I have no greater joy • than to 
bear that my children walk in truth. 

5 Beloved, thou dost * faithllilly 
whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren and to strangers ; 



«ProT. S3.t4. 



61 Pet 4. 10. 



6 Which have borne witness of 
thy charity before the church: 
whom if thou bring * forward on 
their journey ' after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well : 

« AcU 15. S. 1 worikf of God. 



thee. That yon adhere steadfastly to 
the truth, notwithstanding the fact 
that errors abound and that there 
are many false teachers in the world. 
H Ihfen 08 thou walkett in the intth, 
Li vest in accordance with the truth. 
The writer had made the same remark 
of the children of Cyrla, to whom the 
Second Epistle was directed. See 
Notes on ver. 4 of that Epistle. 

4. / h4we no greater joy than to hear 
thai my children walk in trtUh. That 
they adhere steadfastly to the truth, 
and that they live in accordance with 
it This is such language as would 
be used by an aged apostle when 
speaking of those who hac^been con- 
verted by his instrumentality, and who 
looked-np to him as a father; and we 
may therefore infer that Gaius had 
been converted under the ministry 
of John, and that be was probably a 
much younger man than he was. 
John, tlie aged apostle, says that he 
had no higher happiness than to learn 
respecting those who regarded him as 
their spiritual father that they were 
steadfast in their adherence to the 
doctrines of religion. The same thing 
may be said now (a) of all the minis- 
ters of the Gospel, that their high- 
est comfort is found in the fact that 
those to whom they minister, wheth- 
er still under their care or removed 
from them, persevere in a steadfa§t 
attachment to the true doctrines of 
religion, and live accordingly; and (6) 
of all Christian parents respecting 
their own children. The highest joy 
that a Christian parent can have is to 
know that his children, whether at 
home or abroad, adhere to the truths 
of religion, and live in accordance 
veith the requirements of the Gospel 
of Christ. If a child wished to con- 
fer the highest possible happiness on 
his parents when with them, it would 
be by becoming a decided Christian ; 
ifj when abroad in foreign lands or 
his own, he wished to convey intelli- 
gence to them that would most thrill 
their hearts with joy, it would be to 
announce to them that he had given 
his heart to God. There is no joy in 



a &mily like that when children are 
converted; there is no news that 
comes from abroad that diffuses so 
much happiness throu$;h the domes- 
tic circle as the intelligence that a 
child is truly tonvertea to the Sav- 
iour. There is nothing that would give 
more i>eace to the dying pillow of the 
Christian parent than to be able to 
leave the world with the assurance 
that his children would always walk 
in truth. 

5. Belovedy thou dost faithfully. In 
the previous verses the writer had 
commended Gaius for his attachment 
to truth and his general correctness 
in the Christian lius. He now speaks 
more particularly of his acts of gen- 
erous hospitality, and says that he 
had fully, in that respect, done his 
dnty as a Christian. If WhaUioever 
thou doest. In all your intercourse 
with them, and in all your conduct 
toward them. The particular thing 
which led to this remark was his hos- 
pitality; but the testimony respect- 
ing his general conduct had been such 
as tojustify this commendation. %To 
the brethren. Probably to Christians 
who were well known to him — per- 
haps referring to Christians in his 
own Church. ^ And to strangers. 
Such as had gone to the Church of 
which he was a member with a letter 
of commendation from John. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. xii. 13, and Heb. xiii. 2. 

6. Which have borne toitTiess of thy 
cTiarity b^ore ffte Church. It would 
seem that they had returned to John, 
and borne honorable testimony to the 
love manifested to them by Gaius. 
Before w?iat Church they had borne 
this testimony Is unknown. Perhaps 
it was the Church in Ephesus. IT Whom 
if thou briftg fortoard on tTieir jourmsy. 
6v^ nrpoirip.iraa^ — "Whom bringing 
forward, or having brought forward." 
The word refers to aid rendered them 
in their journey in facilitating their 
travels, either by pereonally accom- 
panying them, by furnishing them 
the means of prosecuting their jour- 
ney, or by hospitably entertaining 
them. Probably Gaius aided them in 
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7 Because that for his name's sake 
they went forth, taking « nothing 
of the Gentiles. 

8 We therefore ought to * receive 

a 1 Cor. 9. 15, 18. 



such, that we might be fellow- 
helpers to the tmth. 

9 I wrote unto the church : but 
Diotrephes, who loveth to have 



5 Matt. 10. 40. 



every way in which it was practicable. 
It has been made a question whether 
this refers to the fact that he Tiad thus 
aided them in some visit which they 
had made to the Church where Gains 
was, or to a visit which they purposed . 
to make. The Greek would seem to 
favor the latter construction, and yet 
it would appear from the Epistle that 
the "brethren and strangers" actual- 
ly had been with him, that they had 
been rejected by the Church through 
the influence of Diotrephes, and had 
been thrown upon the hospitality of 
Gains, and that they had returned, 
and had borne honorable testimony 
to his hospitality. These views can 
be reconciled by supposing, as Liicke 
does, that having been once on their 
travels, and having shared the hospi- 
tality of Gains, they were purposing 
to visit that region again, and that 
John, praising him for his former hos- 
pitality, commends them again to 
him, stating the reason (vs. 9, 10) why 
he did not, in accordance with the 
usual custom, recohimend them to 
the care of the Church. They had now 
gone out (ver. 7) on the same errand 
on which they had formerly gone, 
and they had now equal claim's to the 
hospitality of the friends of religion. 
IT After a godly sort. Marg., as in the 
Greek, worthy ofOod. The meaning 
is, as becomes those who serve God, 
or as becomes those who are profess- 
ors of his religion. TT Thou shaZt do 
well. You will do that which religion 
requires in these circumstances. 

f. Because that for his name's sake. 
The word "Ai«" here refers to God; 
and the idea is that they had under- 
taken this journey, not on their own 
account, but in the cause of religion. 
T[ They went forth. Or, they have gone 
forth (£^^X3"oi;), referring to the jour- 
ney which they had then undertaken, 
not to the former one. 1[ Taking 
nothing of the Gentiles. The term Gen- 
tile embraced all who were not Jews^ 
and it is evident that these persons 
wen t forth particularly to labor among 
the heathen. When they went, they 
resolved, it seems, to receive no part 
of their support from them, but to 



depend on the aid of their Christian 
brethren, and hence they were at first 
commended to the Church of which 
Gains and Diotrephes were members, 
and on this second excursion were 
commended particularly to Gains. 
Why they resolved to take nothing 
of the Gentiles is not stated, but it 
was doubtless from prudential con- 
siderations, lest it should hinder their 
success among them, and expose them 
to the charge of being actuated by 
a mercenary spirit. There were cir- 
cumstances in the early propagation 
of Christianity which made it proper, 
in order to avoid this reproach, to 
preach the Gom)el *' without charge," 
though the doctrine is every where 
laid down in the Bible that it is the 
duty of those to whom it is preached 
to contribute to its maintenance, and 
that it is the right of those who preach 
to expect and receive a support. On 
this subject, see Notes on 1 Cor. ix., 
particularly vs. 15, 18. 

8. We therefo7'e ought to receive such. 
All of us ought hospitably to enter- 
tain and aid such persons. The work 
in which they are engaged is one of 
pure benevolence. They have no self- 
ish aims and ends in it. They do not 
even look for the supply of their wants 
among the people to whom they go 
to minister, and we ought therefore 
to aid them in their work, and to con- 
tribute to their support The apos- 
tle doubtless meant ^ urge this duty 
particularly on Gains, but, in order to 
show that he recognized the obliga- 
tion himself, he uses the term **«?e," 
and speaks of it as a duty binding on 
all Christians. 1[ That we might be 
fellow-helpers to the truth. All Chris- 
tians can not go forth to preach the 
Gospel, but all may contribute some- 
thing to the support of those who do, 
and in this case they would have a 
joint participation in the work of 
spreading the truth. The same rea- 
soning which was applicable to that 
case is also applicable now in regard 
to the duty of supporting those who 
so forth to preach the Gospel to the 
destitute. 

9. / toroie unto the Church. That is, 
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on tbo former occasion when they 
went forth. At that time John nat- 
urally commended them to the kind 
attentions of the Church, not doubt- 
ing that its assistance would be ren- 
dered them in prosecuting their be- 
nevolent work among the Gentiles. 
The Epistle which was written on that 
occasion is lost, and its contents can 
not now be ascertained. It was 
probably, however, a letter of mere 
commendation, perhaps stating the 
object which these brethren had in 
view, and soliciting the aid of the 
Church. The Latin Vulgate renders 
this. Scriptissem forsUan ecdmce — "/ 
loovid have written y perhaps, to the 
Church, but Diotrephes," etc. Mac- 
knight also renders this, *'I would 
have written," supposing the sense 
to be that John would have com- 
mended them to the whole Church 
rather than to a private member if he 
had not been awareof the influence 
and opposition of Irotrephes. The 
Syriac version also adopts the same 
rendering. Several manuscripts, also, 
of later date, introduced a particle 
(dv) by which the same rendering 
would bo demanded in the Greek, 
though that reading is not sustained 
by good authority. Against this 
mode of rendering the passage the 
reasons seem to me to be clear : (1.) 
As already remarked, the reading in 
the Greek which would require it is 
not sustained by good authority. (2.) 
The fair and obvious interpretation 
of the Greek word used by the apos- 
tle (ty/oat/fo), without that particle, is 
/tw^e— implyinff that it had been al- 
ready done. (3.) It is more probable 
that John had written to the Church 
on some former occasion, and that 
his recommendation had been re- 
jected by the influence of Diotrephes, 
than that he would be deterred by 
the apprehension that his recommen- 
dation wcndd be rejected. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the fair interpre- 
tation of this passage is that these 
brethren had gone forth on some for- 
mer occasion, commended by John 
to the Church, and had been rejected 
by the influence of Diotrephes, and 
that now he commends them to 
Gains, by whom they had been for- 
merly entertained, and asks him to re- 
new his hospitality to them. ^ But 
Diotrephes^ who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence among them, receiveth tis not. 
Does not admit our authority, or 



would not comply with any such rec- 
ommendation. The idea is that be 
rejected his interference in the mat- 
ter, and was not disposed to acknowl- 
edge him in any way. Of Diotrephes 
nothing more is known than is here 
specified. See the analysis of the 
Epistle. Whether he were an officer 
in the Church — a pastor, a ruling eld- 
er, a deacon, a vestry-man, a warden, 
or a private individual — we have no 
means of ascertaining. The presump- 
tion, from the phrase " who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence," would rather 
seem to be that he was an aspiring 
man, arrogatinj^ rights which he had 
not, and assuming authority to which 
he was not entiued by virtue of any 
ofltee. Still, he might have held an 
office, and might huve arrogated au- 
thority, as many have done, beyond 
what properly belonged to it. The 
single word rendered " who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence " {^iXovpun-iv- 
uiv) occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. It means simply who 
loves to be first — meaning that he loved 
to be at the head of all things, to rule, 
to lord it over others. It is clearly 
supposed here that the Church woula 
have complied with the request of 
the writer if it had not been for this 
man. What were the alleged grounds 
for the course \^hich he constrained 
the Church to take we are not in- 
formed ; the real ground, the apostle 
says, was his desire to rule, . There 
may haye been at the bottom of it 
some secret dislike of John, or some 
private grudge, but the alleged ground 
may have been that the Church was 
independent, and that it should re- 
ject all foreign interference ; or that 
the Church was unable to support 
those men ; or that the work in 
which they were engaged was one of 
doubtful propriety. Whatever was 
the catLse, the case furnishes an illus- 
tration of the bad influence of one 
ambitious and arrogant man in a 
Church. It is often in the power of 
one such man to bring a whole Church 
under his control, and eflfectually to 
embarrass all its movements, and to 
prevent all the good which it would 
otherwise accomplish. When it is 
said, "but Diotrephes receiveth us 
not," the reference is doubtless to 
John, and the meaning is either that 
he did not acknowledge him as an 
apostle, or that he did not recognize 
his right to interfere in the affairs of 
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the pre-eminence « among them, 
receiveth us not. 
10 Wherefore, if I come, I will re- 

a Matt. 23. 4-8. I Tim. t. 3, 4. 



the Church, or that he did not regard 
his recommendation of these. breth- 
ren. The first of these suppositions 
is hardly probable ; but, though he 
may have admitted that he was an 
apostle, there were perhaps some 
reasons opemting in this particular 
case why he prevailed on the Church 
to reject those who had been thus 
commended to their hospitality. 

10. Wherefbre^ if I come. He was 
evidently expecting soon to make a 
visit to Gaius and to the Church. 
Ver. 14. 12 toUl remember his deeds 
which he doeth. That is, he would 
punish his arrogance and presump- 
tion; he would take measures that 
he should be dealt with in a proper 
manner. There is no evidence what- 
ever that this is said in a vindictive 
or revengeful spirit, or that the writer 
spoke of it merely as a personal matter. 
From any thing that can be shown to 
the contrary, if it had been a private 
and personal affair merely the matter 
mignt have been dropped and never 
referred to again. But what had been 
done was public. It pertained to the 
authority of the apostle, to the duty 
of the Church, and to the character 
of the brethren who had been com- 
mended to them. If the letter were 
written, as is supposed, by the aged 
John, and his authority had been ut- 
terly rejected by the influence of this 
one man, then it was proper that that 
authority should be asserted. If it 
were the duty of the Church to have 
received these men who had been thus 
recommended to them, and it had* 
been prevented from doing what it 
would otherwise have done by the In- 
fluence of one man, then it was prop- 
er that the influence of that man 
should be restrained, and that the 
Church should see that he was not to 
control it. If the feelings and the 
character of these brethren had been 
injured by being rudely thrust out of 
the Church and held up as unworthy 
of public confidence, then it was prop- 
er that their character should be vin- 
dicated, and that the author of the 
wrong should be dealt with In a suit- 
able manner. No one can show that 
this was not all that the apostle pro- 
posed to do, or that any feelings of 



member his deeds which he doeth, 
* prating against us with malicious 
words: and not content therewith, 



b ProT. 10. 8, 10. 



private vindlctlveness entered Into 
his purpose to "remember" what 
Dlotrephes had done ; and the exist- 
ence of any such feelings should not 
be charged on the apostle without 
proof. There is no more reason to 
suppose this In his case than there 
was In the case of Paul in administer- 
ing discipline In the Church of Corinth 
^1 Cor. V. 8-5), or than there is in any 
instance of administering discipline 
now. 1 Prating against ws. The word 
prate {<pXvapia})y occurring nowhere 
else in the New Testament, means 
"to overflow with talk" (</)Xuw) 
(Latin, Jluo; English, flow); to tallc 
much without weight, or to little 
purpose ; to be loquacious ; to trifle ; 
or, to use an expression common 
among us, and which accords well 
with the Greek, to run on in talk, 
without connection or sense. The 
word does not properly imply that 
there was malignity or ill-feeling In 
what was said, but that the talk was 
of an idle, foolish, and unprofitable 
character. As John here, however, 
specifies that there toas a bad spirit In 
the manner In which Dlotrephes ex- 
pressed himself, the real thing which 
Is Implied in the use m the word here 
is that there was much talk of that 
kind; that he was addicted to this 
habit of running on against the apos- 
tle ; and that he was thus constantly 
undermining his Infiuence and Injur- 
ing his character. If With malicious 
iDords. Gr., ^^evil words ;" words that 
were fitted to do injury. T[ And not 
content therewith. Not satisfied with 
venting his private feelings in talk. 
Some persons seem to be satisfied 
wltj merely talking against others, 
and take no other measures to in- 
jure them ; but Dlotrephes was not. 
He himself rejected the brethren, 
and persuaded the Church to do the 
same thing. Bad as evll-talklng is, 
and troublesome as a man may be 
who is always "prating" about mat- 
ters that do not go according to his 
mind, yet It would be comparatively 
well If things always ended with that, 
and if the loquacious and the dissatis- 
fied never took measures openly to 
wrong others. 1 Neither' doth he him- 
self receive the brethren. Does not him- 
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neither doth he himself receive 
the brethren, and forbiddeth them 
that would, and casteth them out * 
of the church. 

11 Beloved, follow* not that 
which is evil, but that which is 
good. He * that doeth good is of 



a Im. M. 5. 
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self treat them as Christian brethren, 
or with the hospitality which is dae 
to them. He had not done it on the 
former visit, and John evidently sup- 
posed that the same thing would oc- 
cur again. 1 And forbiddeth them that 
would. From this it is clear that 
there were those in the Church who 
were disposed to receive them in a 
proper manner, and from any thing 
that appears, the Church, as such, 
would have been inclined to do it ir 
it had not been for the influence of 
this one man. 1[ And casteth them out 
of the Church. Comp. Luke vi. 22. It 
has been made a question whether the 
reference here is to the members of 
the Church who were disposed to re- 
ceive these brethren, or to the breth- 
ren themselves. Liicke, Macknight, 
and some others, suppose that it re- 
fers to those in the Church who were 
willing to receive them, and whom 
Diotrephes had excommunicated on 
that account. Heumann, Carpzovius, 
Rosenmiiller, Aoomfield, ana others, 
suppose that it refers to these stran- 
gers, and that the meaniuj^ is that 
Diotrephes would not receive them 
into the society of Christians, and 
thus compelled them to ^o to another 
place. That this latter is the correct 
interpretation seems to me to be evi- 
dent, for it was of the treatment which 
they had received that the apostle was 
speaking. 

11. JSelovedy folloio not that which is 
evily but that which is good. There can 
be no doubt that in this exhortation 
the writer had Diotrephes particular- 
ly in his eye, and that he means to 
exhort Gains not to imitate his exam- 
ple. He was a man of influence in the 
Church, and though Gains had shown 
that he was disposed to act in an in- 
dependent manner, yet it was not im- 
proper to exhort him not to be influ- 
enced by the example of any one who 
did wrong. John wished to excite 
him to acts of liberal and generous 
hospitality, t m that doeth good is of i 
Ood. He shows that he resembles I 



God : but he that doeth evil hath 
not seen God. 

12 Demetrius hath good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself: 
yea, and we also bear record; 
and ye know that our record is 
true. 

e 1 John S. 6-9 



God, for God continually does good. 
See the sentiment explained in the 
Notes on 1 John ill. 7. If Be that do- 
eth evil hath not seen Ood. See Notes 
on 1 John ill. 8-10. 

12. Demetrius hath good report of all 
men. Little is known of Demetrius. 
Liicke supposes that he resided near 
the place where the author of this 
Epistle lived, and was connected with 
the Church there, and was probably 
the bearer of this Epistle. It is im- 
possible to determine with certainty 
on this point, but there is one circum- 
stance which seems to make it protn 
able that he was a member of the same 
Church with Gains, and had united 
with him in showing Christian hos- 
pitality to these strangers — It is the 
use of the phrase " hath good report 
of all,*' implying that some testimony 
was borne to his character beyond 
what the writer personally knew. It 
Is possible, indeed, that the writer 
would have used this term respecting 
him If hfe lived In the same place with 
himself, as expressing the foct that he 
bore a good character, but It is a 
phrase which would be more appro- 
priately used if we suppose that he 
was a member of the same Church 
with Gaius, and that John means to 
say that an honorable testimony was 
borne of his character by all those 
brethren, and by all others as fer as 
he knew. ^Afidofthe truth itself. Not 
only by men, who might possibly be 
deceived In the estimate of charac- 
ter, but hy fact. It was not merely 
a reputation founded on what appeared 
In his conduct, but founded on truth 
and reality. His deportment, his life, 
his deeds of benevolence, all concurred 
with thetestimony which was borne by 
others to the excellence of his charac- 
ter. There is, perhaps, particular ref- 
erence here to his kind and hospitable 
treatment of those brethren. TT Yiea. 
and we also bear record. John himself 
had personally known him. He had * 
evidently visited the place where he 
resided on some former occasion^ and 
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13 I had many things to write ; 
but I will not with ink and pen 
write unto thee : 

14 But I trust I shall shortly see 



thee, and we shall speak * face to 
face. Peace "be to thee. Our 
friends salute thee. Greet the 
friends by name. 

1 motUA to nunUK, 



could now add his own testimony, 
which no one would call in question, 
to his excellent character. T[ And ye 
know thai our ircord is trite. This is in 
the manner of John, who always spoke 
of himself as having such a character 
for truth that no one who knew him 
would call it in question. Every 
Christian shouUl have such a charac- 
ter; every man might if he would. 
Comp. Notes on John xix. 85 ; xxi. 24. 

18. / had many things to write, etc. 
This Epistle closes, as the second does, 
with a statement that he had many 
tbin^ to say, but that he preferred 
waitmg till he should see him rather 
than put them on paper. Perhaps there 
were some things which he wished 
to say which he would not like to 
have exposed to the possibility of be- 
incr seen by the pubnc eye. i But I 
vml not with ink and pen, etc. See 
Notes on the Second Epistle, ver. 13. 

14. But I trust I shall shortly see tliee, 
etc. See Notes on the Second Epis- 
tle, ver. 12. T[ Out friends saltUe thee. 
That is, your friends and mine. This 
would seem rather to refer to private 
friends of John and Gains than to 
Christians as such. They had, doubt- 
less, their warm personal friends in 
both places. T[ Greet the friends by 
name. That is, each one individually. 
He remembered them as individuals, 
but did not deem it proper to specify 
them. 

PBACTICAL BEM^SKS ON THB EPISTLE. 

1. It is proper to desire for our 
friends all temporal good; to wish 
their happiness in every respect. 
Ver. 2. The welftre of the soul is in- 
deed the great object, and the first 
desire in regard to a friend should be 
that his salvation may be secured; 
but in connection with that we may 
properly wish them health of body 
and success in their lawful undertak- 
ings. It is not common that in their 
spiritual interests they are so much 
more prosperous than they are in 
other respects that we can make that 
the standard of our wishes in regard 
to them, but it sometimes does occur, 
as in the case of Gains. In such cases 



we may indeed rejoice with a friend, 
and feel that all will be well with 
him. But in how few cases, even 
among professed Christians, can we 
with propriety make the prosperity 
of the soul the standard by which to 
measure the happiness which we de- 
sire for them in other respects! 
"What a curse would this bring upon 
many — to wish that they might pros- 
per even as their souls prospered !'* — 
Doddridge. Of how much property 
would they at once be deprived ; how 
embarrassed would be their affairs; 
how pale and wan and sickly would 
they be if they should be in all re- 
spects as they are in their spiritual 
interests ! 

2. It is an unspeakable pleasure to a 
Christian to learn that his friends are 
living and acting as becomes sincere 
Christians; that they love what is 
true, and abound in the duties of hos- 
pitality, charity, and benevolence. 
Ver. 8-6. When a friend learns this 
of a distant friend, when a pastor 
learns this of his people from whom 
he may be for a time separated, when 
those who have been instrumental in 
converting others leam this of their 
spiritual children, when a parent 
learns it of a son or daughter separa- 
ted from him, when a teacher learns 
it of those who were formerly under 
his care, there is no joy that goes 
more directly to the heart than this, 
nothing that fills the soul with more 
true thankfalness and peace. 

8. It is the duty and the privilege of 
those who love the cause of religion 
to go and preach the Gospel to those 
who are destitute, expecting to re- 
ceive nothing from them, and doing 
it as a work of pure benevolence. 
Ver. 7. The missionary spirit existed 
early in the Christian Church, and in- 
deed may be regarded as the prevail- 
ing spirit in those times. It has al- 
ways been the prevailing spirit when 
religion has flourished in the Church. 
At such times there have been many 
who were willing to leave their own 
quiet homes and the religious privi- 
leges connected with a wen-organized 
Church, and to break away from the 
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tics which bind to country and kin- 
dred, to go among a distant people 
to publish salvation. In this cause, 
and with this spirit, the apostles spent 
their lives. In this cause the ^* breth- 
ren" referred to by John went forth 
to labor. In this cause thousands 
have labored in former times, and to 
the fact that they were vjUling to do it 
is to be traced all the happy influence 
of religion in the world. Our own 
religious privileges now we owe to 
the fact that in former times there 
were those who were willing to "go 
forth taking nothing of the Gentiles," 
devoting themselves, without hope 
of reward or fame, to the business 
of making known the name of the 
Saviour in what were then the dark 
places of the earth. The same prin- 
ciple is acted on now in Christian 
missions, and with the same propri- 
ety ; and as v^ in Christian lands owe 
the blessings which we enjoy to the 
fact that in former times there were 
those who were willing thus to go 
forth, so it will be true that the rich- 
est blessings which are to descend on 
India and Africa and the islands of 
the sea will be traced in future times 
to the fact that there are in our age 
those who are willing to follow the 
example of the apostles in going foi-th 
to do good to a dying world. 

4. It is our duty to contribute to the 
support of those who thus go among 
the heathen, and to aid them in every 
way in which we can promote the ob- 
ject which they have in view. So 
John felt it to be the duty of the 
Church in regard to those who went 
forth in his time ; and so, when the 
Church, under the influence of Dio- 
trephes, had refused to do it, he com- 
mended Gains for performing that 
duty. Vs. 6, 8. Kow, as then, from 
the nature oi the case, missionaries to 
the heathen must go "taking noth- 
ing" of those among whom they la- 
bor, and expecting that, for a long 
time at least, they will do nothing for 
their support. Thev go as strangers. 
They go to those who do not believe 
the truth of the Gospel ; who are at- 
tached to their own superstitions; 
who contribute largely to the support 
of their own temples, altars, and 
priesthood ; who are as yet incapable 
of appreciating the value of a purer 
religion; who have no desire for it, 
and who are disposed to reject it. In 
many cases the heathen to whom the 



missionary goes are miserably poor, 
and it is only this religion, which as 
yet they are not disposed to receive, 
that can elevate them to habits of in- 
dustry, and furnish them with the 
means of supporting religtous teach- 
ers from abroad. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no duty is more obvious 
than that of contributing to the sup- 
port of those who go to such places 
as Christian missionaries. If the 
churches value the Gospel enough to 
send their brethren among the heathen 
to propagate it, they should value it 
enough to minister to their wants 
when there ; if they regard it as the 
dut^ of any of their number to leave 
their comfortable homes in a Christian 
land in order to preach to the heathen, 
they should feel that those who go 
make far greater sacrifices than those 
who contribute to their support. 
They give up all ; «w rive only the 
small sum, not diminishing our own 
comforts, which is needful to sustain 
them. 

6. For the same reason it is onr duty 
to contilbute to the support of mis- 
sionaries in the destitute places of 
our own land. Ver. 8. They often go 
among a people who arc as destitute, 
and who will as little appreciate the 
Gospel, and who are as much preju- 
diced against it, and who are as poor 
as the heathen. They are as likely to 
be charged with being actuated by 
mercenary motives, if they ask for 
support, as missionaries among the 
heathen are. They often go among 
people as little able and disposed to 
build churches and school-houses as 
the heathen are. Nothing is more 
obvious, therefore, than tnat those 
who have the Gospel, and who have 
learned to prize and value it as it 
should be, should contribute to the 
support of those who go to convey 
its blessings to others until those to 
whom they go shaK so learn to prize 
it as to be able and willing to main- 
tain it. That, under a faithful minis- 
try, and with the divine blessing, will 
not be long, for the Gospel always^ 
when it secures a hold in a commu- 
nity, makes men feel that it confers 
infinitely more blessings than it takes 
away, and that, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, it contributes more by 
far than it takes. What community 
is more prospered, or is more rich in 
all that promotes the temporal wel- 
fare of man, than that where the 
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Gospel has the most decided iofla- 
ence ? 

6. We may see from this Epistle that 
churches ought to be united in pro- 
moting the cause of religion. Vs. 8, 9. 
They should regard it as a common 
cause in which one has as much con- 
cern as another, and where £ach 
should feel it a privilege to co-operate 
with his brethren. One Church, in 
proportion to its ability, has as much 
interest in the spread of Christianity 
as another, and should feel that it has 
much responsibility in doing it. Be- 
tween different churches there should 
be such a measure of confidence and 
love that they will deem it a privilege 
to aid each other in the common cause, 
and that one will be ready to further 
the benevolent designs undertaken by 
another. In every Christian land, and 
among the people of every Christian 
denomination, missionaries of the 
Gospel should find friends who will 
be willing to co-operate with them in 
advancing the common cause, and 
who, though they may bear a different 
name, and may speak a dif^rent lan- 
guage, will cheerfully lend their aid in 
spreading the common Christianity. 

7. We may see from this Epistle 
the evil of having one troublesome 
man in a Church. Ver. 10. Such a 
man, by his talents, his aMress, his 
superior learning, his wearai, or by 
liis arrogance, pride, and self-confi- 
dence, may control a Church, and ef- 
fectiMilly hinder its promoting the 
worK of religion. The Church referred 
to by the apostle would have done its 
duty well enough if it had not been 
for one ambitious and worldly man. 
No one can properly estimate the evil 
which such a man can do, nor the 
calamity which comes upon a Church 
when such a man places himself at 
its head. As a man of wealth, of tal- 
ents, and of learning may do great 
good if his heart is right, so may a 
man similarly endowed do proportion- 
ate evil if his heart is wicked. Yet 
how often has the spirit which act- 
uated Diotrephes prevailed in the 
Church ! There is nothing that con- 



fers so much povoer on men as the con- 
trol in religious mattei-s ; and hence 
in all ages proud and ambitious men 
have sought dominion ov,er the con- 
science, and have sought to bring 
the sentiments of men on religion to 
subjection to their will. 

8. There ftiay be circumstances 
where it is proper — where it is a duty 
— to receive those who have been 
cast out of the Church. Ver. 8. The 
decisions of a Church, under some 
proud and ambitious partisan leader, 
are often eminently unjust and harsh. 
The most modest, humble, devoted, 
and zealous men, under a charge oi 
heresy, or of some slight aberration 
from the formulas of doctrine, may 
be cast out as unworthy to be recog- 
nized as ministers of the Gospel, or 
even as unworthy to have a place at 
the table of the Lord. Some of the 
best men on earth have been thus 
disowned by the Church, and it is no 
certain evidence against a man when 
he is denounced as a heretic or dis- 
owned as a member by those who 
bear the Christian name. If we are 
satisfied that a man is a Christian, we 
should receive him as such, however 
he may be regarded by others ; nor 
should we hesitate to help him for- 
ward in his Christian course, or in 
any way to assist him to do good. 

9. Finally, let us learn from the ex- 
amples commended in this brief Epis- 
tle to do good. Let us follow the 
example of Gains — the hospitable 
Christian, the large-hearted philan- 
thropist, the friend of the stranger, 
the helper of them who were engaged 
in the cause of the Lord — a man who 
opened his heart and his house to 
welcome them when driven out and 
disowned by others. Let us imitate 
Demetrius in obtaining a ^ood report 
of those who know us ; m so living 
that if the aged apostle John were 
still on earth we might be worthy of 
his commendation, and more than all, 
of the approbation of that gracious 
Saviour before whom these ^ood men 
have long since gone, and in whose 
presence we also must soon appear. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Author of this Epistle, 

Little is known of the author of this brief Epistle. He styles himself 
(ver. 1) "the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James ;" but there has 
been some difiFerence of opinion as to what James is meant. He does not 
call himself an apostle, but supposes that the terms which he uses would suf- 
ficiently identify him, and woidd be a sufficient reason for his addressing his 
brethren in the manner in which he does in this Epistle. There were two 
of the name of James among the apostles (Luke vi. 14, 1 5), and it has been 
made a question of which of them he was the brother. There were also two 
of the name of Judas, or Jude ; but there is no difficulty in determining 
which of them was the author of this Epistle, for the other had the surname of 
Iscariot, and was the traitor. In the catalogue of the apostles give#by Mat- 
thew (ch. X. 3) the tenth place is given to an apostle who is there called '* Leb- 
bens, whose surname was Thaddeus;" and as this name does not occur in 
the list given by Luke (ch. vi. 15), and as the tenth place in the catalogue is 
occupied by "Simon, called Zelotes;" and as he af^rwards mentions "Ju- 
das the brother of James," it is supposed that LebMKs and Judas were the 
same persons. It was not uncommon for persons to have two or more names. 
Comp. Robii)Son*s Harmony of the Gospels, § 40 ; Bacon's Lives of the 
Apostles, p. 437; and Michaelis, Introd,, iv., 365. 

The title which he assumes, "brother of James," was evidently chosen 
because the James referred to was well known, and because the fact that he 
was his brother would be a sufficient designation of himself, and of his right 
to address Christians in this manner. The name of the elder James, who 
was slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2), can hardly be supposed to be referred to, 
as lie had been dead some time when this Epistle is supposed to have been 
written ; and as that James was the brother of John, who was then living, it 
would have been much more natural for him to have mentioned that he was 
the brother of that beloved disciple. The othc* James — " James the Less," 
or "James the Just " — was still living, was a prominent man in Jerusalem, 
and was besides known as " the brother of the Lord Jesus ;" and the fact of 
relationship to that James would sufficiently designate the Mrriter. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that this is the James here intended. In re- 
gard to his character and influence, see Introd. to the Epistle of James, § 1 . 
If the author of this Epistle were the brother of that James, it was sufficient 
to refer to that fact, without mentioning that he was an apostle, in order to 
give his Epistle authority, and to settle its canonical character. 

Of Jude little is known. His name is found in the list of the apostles, but 
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besides that, it is but once mentioned in the Evangelists. The only thing 
that is preserved of him in the Gospels is a question which he put' to the 
Saviour on the eve of his crucifixion, llie Saviour had said, in his parting 
address to his disciples, **lle that hath roj commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shall be loved of mj 
Father ; and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him." In regard 
to the meaning of this remark, Judas is said to have asked the following 
question : *^Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?" John xiv. 21, 22. To this question the Saviour gave a 
kind and satis&ctory answer, and that is the last that is said of him in the 
Evangelists. 

Of his subsequent life we know little. In Acts xv. 22 he is mentioned as 
snmamed ** Barsabas," and as being sent with Paul and Barnabas and Silas 
to Antioch. Paulinus says that he preached in Libya, and that his body re- 
mained there. Jerome affirms that after the ascension he was sent to 
Edessa, to king Abgarus ; and the modem Greeks say that he preached in 
that city and throughout Mesopotamia, and in Judea, Samaria, Idumea, 
Syria, and principally in Armenia and Persia. — Ccd. Die, Nothing certain- 
ly can be known in reference to the field of his labors, or to the place and 
circumstances of his death. On the question whether the Thaddeus who 
first preached the Gospel in Syria was the same person as Jude, see Micha- 
elis, Introd, , iv. , 367-37 1 . 

§ 2. Authenticity of the Epistle, 

If the Epistle were written by the apostle Jude, the brother of James and 
of our Lord, there can be no doubt of its canonical authority and its claim 
to a place in the New Testament. It is true that he does not call himself an 
apostle, l^t simply mentions hims«lf as ''a servant of Jesus Christ, and a 
brother of James." By this appellation, however, he has practically made 
it known that he was one of the apostles, for all who had a catalogue of the 
apostles would know '* that Judas the brother of James " was one of them. 
At the same time, as ^^ relation of James to our Lord was well understood 
(Gal. i. 19), his autho^ily would be recognized as soon as he was known to 
be the author of the Epistle. It may be asked, indeed, if he were an apostle, 
why did he not call himself such ? and why did he not seek to gwre authority 
and currency to his Epistle by adverting to the fact that he was the " Lord's 
brother?" To the first of these questions it may be replied that to have 
called himself *' Judas the apostle " would not have designated him so cer- 
tainly as to call himself "the brother of James;" and besides, the naked 
title "Judas the apostle" was one which he might not choose to see ap- 
plied to himself. After the act of the traitor, and the reproach which he had 
brought upon that name, it is probable that he would prefer to designate 
himself by some other appellation than one which had such associations con- 
nected with it. It may be added, also, that in several of his Epistles Paul 
himself does not make use of the name apostle. Phil. i. I ; 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 
2 Thess. i. 1 ; Phil. 1. To the second question it may be replied that 
modesty may have kept him from applying to himself the title the "Lord's 
brother." Even James never uses it of himself, and we only know that he 
sustained this relation from an incidental remark of the apostle Paul. Gal. 
i. 19. Great honor would be attached to that relationship, and it is possible 
that the reason why it was not referred to by James and Jude was an appre- 
hension that it might produce jealousy, as if they claimed some special pre- 
eminence over their brethren. 

For the evidence of the canonical authority of this Epistle, the reader 
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is referred to Lardner, vi., 304-313, and to Michaelis, Introd., ir., 374, sea, 
Michaelis, chiefly ou the internal evidence, supposes that it is not an in- 
spired production. There were, indeed, at firJf, doubts about its being in- 
spired, as there were respecting the Epistle of James and the Second Epistle 
of Peter, but those doubts were ultimately removed, and it was received as 
a canonical Epistle. Clemens of Alexandria cites the Epistle under Jude's 
name as the production of a prophetic mind. Origen calls it a production 
fall of heavenly grace. Eusebius says that his predecessors were divided 
in opinion respecting it, and that it was not ranked among the universally 
acknowledged writings. It was not universally received among the Syrians 
and is not found in the Peshito, the oldest Syriac version of the Scriptures! 
In the time of Jerome, however, it came to be ranked among the other 
sacred Scriptures as of divine authority. Hug, Introd, , § 180. 

The principal ground of doubt in regard to the canonical authority of the 
Epistle arose from the supposed fact that the author has quoted two apocry- 
phal wntmgs. Vs. 9, 1 4. The consideration of this objection will be more ap- 
propriate in the Notes on those verses, for it obviously depends much on the 
true interpretation of these passages. I shall, therefore, reserve what I have 
to say on that point to the exposition of those verses. Those who are dis- 
posed to examine it at length may consult Hug, Introd,, § 183: Lardner, vi., 
309-314 ; and Michaelis, Introd. , iv. , 378, seq. 

§ 3. The Question when the Epistle was Written, to Whom, and its Design. 

Nothing can be determined with entire certainty in regard to the persons 
to whom this Epistle was written. Witsius supposed that it was addressed 
to Christians every where; Hammond, that it was addressed to Jewish 
Christians alone, who were scattered abroad, and that its design was to se- 
cure them against the errors of the Gnostics ; Benson, that it was directed 
to Jewish believers, especially to those of the Western dispersion ; Lardner, 
that it was written to all, without distinction, who had embraced the Gospel. 
The principal argument for supposing that it was addressed to Jewish con- 
verts is that the apostle refers mainly for proof to Jewish writings, but this 
might be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the writer himself was of 
Hebrew origin. 

The only way of determining any thing on this point is from the Epistle 
itself. The inscription is, ** To them that are sanctified by God the Father, 
and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called." Ver. 1. From this it would ap- 
pear evident that the writer had no particular classes of Christians in his eye, 
whether of Jewish or Gentile origin, but that he designed the Epistle for the 
general use of all who had embraced the Christian religion. The eiTors which 
he combats in the Epistle were evidently wide-spread, and were of such a 
nature that it was proper to warn all Christians against them. They might, 
it is true, be more prevalent in some quarters than in others, but still they 
were so common that Christians every where should be put on their guard 
against them. 

The design for which Jude wrote the Epistle he has himself stated. Ver. 3. 
It was with reference to the "common salvation" — the doctrines pertaining 
to salvation which were held by all Christians, and to show the reasons for 
" contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints." That faith 
was assailed ; there were teachers of error abroad ; they were insinuating 
and artful men — men who had crept in unawares, and who, while they pro- 
fessed to hold the Christian doctrine, were really undeimining its faith and 
spreading corruption through the Church. The purpose, therefore, of the 
Epistle is to put those to whom it is written on their guard against the cor- 
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rapt teachings of these men, and to encourage them to stand np manfallj for 
the great principles of Christian truth. 

Who these errorists were if is not easy now to determine. The leading 
charge against them, both by Jade and Peter (2 Peter ii. 1), is that they 
denial our Lord (ver. 4), and yet it is said that they were numbered among 
Christians, and were found in their assemblies. 2 Peter ii. 13; Jade 12. 
By thb denial, however, we are not to suppose that they literally and pro- 
fessedly denied that Jesus was the Christ, but that they held doctrines which 
amounted to a denial of him in fact. Comp. Notes on 2 Peter ii. 1. For 
the general characteristics of these teachers, see Introd. to 2 Peter, § 4. 

At this distance of time, and with our imperfect knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the early erroneous sects in the Church, it is difiScult to deter- 
mine precisely who they were. It has been a common opinion that reference 
is had by Peter and Jude to the sect of the Nicolaitanes ; and this opinion. 
Hug remarks, is " neither improbable nor incompatible with the expressions 
of the two apostles, so far as we have any certain knowledge concerning this 
sect." "The statements of the ancients in regard to their profligacy and 
their detestable course of life are so consonant with each other and with the 
charges of the apostles that the two Epistles may be pertinently considered 
as referring to them." Introd,^ § 182. 

It is not possible to ascertain with certainty the time when the Epistle was 
written. There are no marks of time in it by which that can be known, nor 
is there any account among the early Christian writers which determines 
this. Benson supposes that it was written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, a few weeks or months after the Second Epistle of Peter ; Mill, that it 
was written about A.D. 90 ; Dodwell and Cave, that it was written aften- the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in thp year 71 or 72 ; L'Enfant and Beausobre, 
that it was between the years 70 and 75 ; Witsius and Estius, that it was in 
the apostle's old age ; Lardner, that it was about the year 65 or 66 ; Micha- 
elis, that it was before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and Macknight, that it 
was in the latter part of the apostolic age, and not long before the death of 
Jude. All this, it is manifest, is mostly conjecture. There are only two 
things in the Epistle, it seems to me, which can be regarded as furnishing 
any indication of the time. One is the striking resemblance to the Second 
Epistle of Peter, referring clearly to the same kind of errors, and warning 
those whom he addressed against the arts of the same kind of teachers, thus 
showing that it was written at about the same time as that Epistle ; and the 
other is that it seems to have been written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, for, as Michaelis has well remarked, "As the author has mentioned (ver. 
5-8) several well-known instances of divine justice in punishing sinners, he 
woidd probably, if Jerusalem had been already destroyed, not have neglected 
to add to his other examples this most remarkable instance of divine ven- 
geance, especially as Christ himself had foretold it." Introd.^ iv., 372. 
As there is reason to suppose that the Second Epistle of Peter was written 
•about A.D. 64 or 65 (Introd. to 2 Peter, § 2), we shall not probably err in 
supposing that this was written not far from that time. 

§ 4. The Resemblance between this Epistle and the Second Chapter of the 

Second Epistle of Peter. 

One of the most remarkable things respecting this Epistle is its resem- 
blance to the second chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter — ^a similarity so 
striking as to make it quite certain that one of these writers had seen the 
Epistle of the other, and copied from it ; or rather, perhaps, adopted the 
language of the other as expressing his own views. It is evident that sub- 
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stantially the same class of teachers is referred to by both ; that they held 
the same errors, and were guilty of the same cormpt and dangerous prac- 
tices ; and that the two apostles in describing them made use of the same 
expressions and employed the same arguments against them. They refer to 
the same facts in history, and to the same arguments from tradition, and if 
either of them quoted an apocryphal book, both have done it. On the re- 
semblance, compare the following places : Jude 8 with Peter ii. 10 ; Jude 
10 with 2 Peter ii. 12 ; Jude 16 with 2 Peter ii. 18 ; Jude 4 with 2 Peter 
i. 2, 3 ; Jude 7 with 2 Peter ii. 6 ; Jude 9 with 2 Peter ii. 11. The simi- 
larity between the two is so striking, both in the general structure of the 
argument and in the particular expressions, that it can not have been acci- 
dental. It is not such a resemblance as would be likely to occur in two au- 
thors if they had been writing in a wholly independent manner. In regard 
to this resemblance there is but one of three ways in which it can be ac- 
counted for : either that the Holy Spirit inspired both of them to say the 
same thing, without the one having any knowledge of what the other said ; 
or that they both copied from a common docunient, which is now lost ; or 
that one copied from the other. 

As to the first of these solutions, that the Holy Spirit inspired them both 
to say the same thing, it may be observed that no one can deny that this is 
possible^ but is by no means probable. No other instance of the kind occurs in 
the Bible, and the supposition would not be in accordance with what seems 
to have been a law in inspiration, that the sacred writers were allowed to ex- 
press themselves according to the bent of their own genius. Comp. Notes on 
1 Cor. xiv. 32. 

As to the second of these suppositions, that they both copied from a com- 
mon document which is now lost, it may be observed that this is wholly with- 
out evidence. That such a thing was possible there can be no doubt, but the 
supposition should not be adopted without necessity. If there had been such 
an original inspired document, it would probably have been preserved ; or 
there would have been, in one or both of those who copied from it, some such 
allusion to it that it would have been possible to verify the supposition. 

The remaining way of accounting for the resemblance, therefore, is to sup- 
pose that one of them had seen the Epistle of the other, and had adopted the 
same line of argument and many of the same expressions. This will account 
for all the facts in the case, and can be supposed to be true without doing 
violence to any just view of their inspiration. A question still arises, how- 
ever, whether Peter or Jude is the original writer from which the other has 
copied. This question it is impossible to determine with certainty, and it is 
of little importance. If the common opinion which is stated above be cor- 
rect, that Peter wrote his Epistle ^rs/, of course that determines the matter. 
But that is not absolutely certain, nor is there any method by which it can 
be determined. Hug adopts the other opinion, and supposes that Jude was 
the original writer. His reasons for this opinion are substantially these : (1.) 
That there is little probability that Jude, in so brief an Epistle as his, consist- 
ing of only twenty-five verses, would have made use of foreign aid. (2. ) That 
the style and phraseology of Jude is simple, unlabored, and without orna- 
ment, while that of Peter is artificial, and wears the appearance of embellish- 
ment and amplification ; that the simple language of Jude seems to have 
been moulded by Peter into a more elegant form, and is embellished with 
participles, and even with rhetorical flourishes. (3.) That there is allusion in 
both Epistles (2 Peter ii. 11 ; Jude 9) to a controversy between angels and 
fallen spirits, but that it is so alluded to by Peter that it would not be under- 
stood without the more full statement of Jude, and that Peter eWdently sup- 
posed that the letter of Jude was in the hands of those to whom he wrote, 

R 
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and that thns the allusion would be at once understood. It could not be 
Hupposed that every reader would be acquainted with the £ict alluded to bj 
Peter ; it was not stated in the sacred books of the Jews, and it seems proba- 
ble that there must have been some book to which they had access where the 
information was more full Jude, however, as the original writer, stated it 
more at length, and having done this, a bare allusion to it by Peter was all 
that was necessary. Jude states the matter definitely, and expressly men- 
tions the dispute of Michael with the devil about the body of Moses. But 
the language of Peter is so general and indefinite that we could not know 
what ho meant unless we liad Jude in our possession. See Hug's Introd., 
§ 176. It must be admitted that these considerations have much weight, 
though they are not absolutely conclusive. It should be added that, which- 
ever supposition is adopted, the fact that one has expressed substantially the 
same sentiments as the other, and in nearly the same language, is no i*eason 
for rejecting either, any more than ^he coincidence between the Gospels is 
a reason for concluding that only one of them can be an inspired document. 
There might have been g^d reasons why the same warnings and counsels 
should have proceeded from two inspired men. 



THE GENERAL EPIS^TLE OF JUDE. 



JUDE, • the servant of Je- 
sus Christ, and brother of 
James, to them that are sancti- 

a Lake 6. 16. ' b Acta SO. 33. 



ANALYSIS OP THE EPISTLE. 

(1.) The inscription and salutation. 
Vs. 1, 2. (2.) A statement of the rea- 
sons why the Epistle was written. 
Vs. 3, 4. The author felt it to be nec- 
essary to write to them because cer- 
tain plausible errorists had crept in 
among them, and there was danger 
that their faith would be subverted. 
(3.) A reference to past facts, showing 
that men who embraced error and 
who followed corrupt and licentious 

SracticeswoulA be punished. Ver. 5-7. 
[e refers particularly to the unbe- 
lieving Hebrews whom God had de- 
livered out of Egypt; to the apostate 
angels ; and to the corrupt inhabit- 
ants of Sodom and Gomorrah. The ob- 
ject in this is to warn them from fol- 
lowing the examples ' of those who 
would certainly lead them to destruc- 
tion. (4.) He describes particularly 
the characteristics of these persons, 
agreeing substantially in the descrip- 
tion with the statement of Peter. 
Ver. 8-16. For these characteristics, 
comp. Introd. to 2 Peter, § 4. In gen- 
eral they were corrupt, sensual, lewd, 
proud, arrogant, disorganizing, covet- 
ous, murmurers, complainers, wordy, 
windy, spots in their feasts of love. 
They had been and were professors 
of religion ; they were professed re- 
formers ; they made great pretensions 
to uncommon knowledge of religious 
things. In the course of this de- 
scription the apostle contrasts their 
spirit with that of the archangel Mi- 
chael (ver. 9), and declares that it was 
with reference to such a class of 
men that Enoch long ago uttered a 
solemn prophecy. Vs. 14, 15. (5.) He 
calls to their remembrance the fact 
that it had been predicted that there 
would be such mockers in tlie last 
periods of the world; and the faith of 
true Christians, therefore, was not to 
be shaken, but rather confirmed by 



fied * by God the Father, and 
preserved * in Jesus Christ, and 
called : ^ 



c 1 Pet. 1. 5. 



d Rom. 8. SO. 



the fact of their appearance. Ver. 17- 
19. (6.) In view of these facts and 
dangers the apostle addresses to them 
two exhortations : (a) to adhere stead- 
fastly to the truths which they had 
embraced (vs. 20, 21) ; and (&)' to en- 
deavor to recall and save those who 
were led astray — carefully guarding 
themselves from the same contamina- 
tion while they sought to save oth- 
ers. Vs. 22, 23. (7.) The Epistle closes 
with an appropriate ascription of 
praise to him who was able to keep 
them from falling and to present them 
faultless before his throne. Vs. 24, 
25. 

1. Jude^ the servant of Jesus Christ. 
If the view taken in the Introduction 
to the Epistle is correct, Jude sus- 
tained a near relation to the Lord Je- 
sus, being, as James was, " the Lord's 
brother." Gal. i. 19. The reasons 
why he did not advert to this fact 
here, as an appellation which would 
serve to designate him, and as show- 
ing his authority to address others 
in the manner in which he proposed 
to do in this Epistle, probably were 
(1) that the right to do this did not 
rest on his mere relationship to the 
Lord Jesus, but on the fact that he 
had called certain persons to be his 
apostles, and had authorized them to 
do it ; and (2) that a reference to this 
relationship as a ground of authority 
might have created jealousies among 
the apostles themselves. We may 
learn from the fact that Jude merely 
calls himself " the servant of the Lord 
Jesus,'' that is, a Christian, (a) that 
this is a' distinction more to be de- 
sired than would be a mere natural 
relationship to the Saviour, and con- 
sequently (6) that it is a higher hon- 
or than any distinction arising from 
birth or family. Comp. Matt. xii. 46- 
50. TF And brother of James, See In- 
troduction, ^1. ^ To them that are 
sanctified by Ood the Father. To thop 
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}i Mercy unto you, and peace, and 
love, be multiplied. 
3 Beloved, when I gave all 



JUDE. 



[A.D. GO. 



diligence to write unto you of 
the common • salvation, it was 
needful for me to write unto you, 



a Tit. 1.4. 



who are holy^ or who are mints. 
Comp. Notes on Rom. i. 7 ; Phil. L 1. 
Thoagh this title is general, it can 
hardly be doubted that the apostle had 
some particular saints in his view, to 
wit, those who were exposed to the 
dangers to which he refers in the 
Epistle. See Introduction, § 8. As 
the Epistle was probably sctU to Chris- 
tians residing in a certain place, it 
was not necessary to designate them 
more particularly, though it was oft- 
en done. The Syriac version adds 
here, " To the OentUes who are called, 
beloved of God the Father." IF And 
preserved in Jesus Christ. See Notes 
on 1 Pet. i. 5. The meaning is that 
they owed their preservation wholly 
to him, and that if they were brought 
to everlasting life it .would be only 
by him. What the apostle here says 
of those to whom he wrote is true 
of all Christians. They would all fall 
away and perish if it were not for the 
grace of God keeping them. IT And 
called. Called to be saints. See Notes 
on Rom. i. 7, and Notes on Eph. iv. 1. 

3. Mercy unto you^ and peacey and 
love^ he multiplied. This is not quite 
the form of salutation used by the oth- 
er apostles, but it is one equally ex- 
pressive of an earnest desire for their 
welfare. These things are mention- 
ed as the choicest blessings which 
could be conferred on them : mercy — 
in the pardon of their sins and ac- 
ceptance with God ; jo^oce— with God, 
with their fellow -men, in their own 
consciences, and in the prospect of 
death ; and love — to God, to the breth- 
ren, to all the world. What bless- 
ings are there which these do not in- 
clude ? 

8. Beloved. An expression of strong 
affection used by the apostles when 
addressing their brethren. Rom. i. 7 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 14 ; x. 14 ; xv. 58 ; 2 Cor. 
vii. 1; xii. 19; Phil. ii. 12; iv.l; and 
often elsewhere. 1 When I gave all 
diligence. When I applied my mind 
earnestly ; implying that hehad reflect- 
ed on the subject, and had thought 
particularly what it would be desira- 
ble to write to them. The state of 
mind referred to is that of one who is 
purposing to write a letter, and who 
thinks over carefully what it will be 



proper . to say. The mental proc- 
ess which led to writing the Epistle 
seems to have been this : (a) For some 
reasons — mainly fi'om hi» strong af- 
fection for them — he purposed to 
write to them. (6) The general sub- 
ject on which he ^esi^ed to write 
was, of course, something pertaining 
to the common salvation — ^lor he and 
they were Christians. (<?) On reflect- 
ing what particular thing pertaining 
to this common salvation.it was best 
for him to write upon, he felt that, in 
view of their peculiar dangers, it ought 
to be an exhortation to contend ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered to 
them. Macknight renders this less 
correctly, " Making all haste to write 
to you," etc. But the idea is rath- 
er that he set himself diligently and 
earnestly to write to them of the 
great matter id which ^hey had a com- 
mon interest. H To vyrite unto you 
of the common salvation. The salva- 
tion common to Jews and Gentiles, 
and to all who bore the Christian 
name. The meaning is that he did not 
think of writing on any subject per- 
taining to a particular class or party, 
but on some subject in which all who 
were Christians had a common in- 
terest. There are great matters of 
religion held in common by all Chris- 
tians, and it is important for relig- 
ious teachers to address their fellow- 
Christians on those common topics. 
After all, they are more important 
than the things which we hold as pe- 
cTiliar to our own party or sect, and 
should be more frequently dwelt upon. 
H It was neec^idfor me to vnnte to you. 
"I reflected on the general subject, 
prompted by my affectionate regard 
to wnte to you of things pertaining 
to religion in general, and, on look- 
ing at the matter, I found there was 
a particular topic or aspect of the 
subject on which it was necessary to 
address you. I saw the danger in 
which you were from false teachers, 
and felt it not only desirable that I 
should write to you, but necessary that 
I should make this the particular sub- 
ject of my counsels." IT A7id exhoi'l 
you. "Tliat I should make my let- 
ter in fact an exhortation on a par- 
ticular topic." 1 That ye should ear- 
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and exhort you that ye should 
earnestly contend « for the faith 
which was once delivered unto 
the saints. 



a Gal. 3. 5. 



b 2 Pet. 2. 1. 



nesfly contend. Comp. Gal. ii. 5. The 
word here rendered earnestly contend 
(Jkirayuivi^tcT^ai) is One of those words 
used hy the sacred writers which 
have allusion to the Grecian games. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24, seq. This 
word does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament. It means to con- 
tend upon ; tliiat is, for or about any 
thing, and would be applicable to the 
earnest effort put forth m those games 
to obtain the prize. The reference 
here, of course, is only to contention 
by argument, by reasoninff, by hold- 
ing fast the principles of religion, and 
by maintaining them against all op- 
posers. It would not justify "con- 
tention" by arms, by violence, or by 
persecution ; for (a) that is contrary 
to the spirit of true religion, and to 
the requirements of the Gospel else- 
Tvhere revealed ; (&) it is not demand- 
ed by the proper meaning of the 
word, all that that fairly implies be- 
ing the effort to maintain truth by ar- 
gument and by a steady life ; (c) it is 
not the most effectual way to keep 
up truth in the world to attempt to 
do it by force and ai-ms. ^ For tJie 
faith. The system of religion reveal- 
ed in the Gospel. It is called faith 
because that is the cardinal virtue in 
tlie system, and because all depends 
on that. The rale here will require 
that we should contend in this man- 
ner for all truth. 1 Once delivered 
unto the saints. The word here used 
i^ciira^) may mean either once for aU^ 
in the sense that it was then com- 
plete, and would not be repeated, or 
formerly^ to wit, by the author of the 
system. Doddridge. Estius, and Beza 
understand it in the former way, 
Macknight and others in the latter ; 
Benson improperly supposes that it 
maaxiB fidly ov perfectly. Perhaps the 
more usual sense of the word would 
be that it was done once in the sense 
that it is not to be done again, and 
therefore ifi the sense that it was then 
complete, and that nothing was to 
be added to it. There is, indeed, the 
idea that it was formerly done, but 
with this additional thought, that it 
was then complete. Compare for this 



4 For there are certain men crept 
in unawares, * who * were before of 
old ordained to this condemna- 
tion; ungodly men, turning ''the 



e Rom. 9. 22. 



<2 Tit. 1.15, 16. 



use of the Greek word rendered once, 
Heb. ix. 26, 27, 28 ; x. 2 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
The delivering of this feith to the saints 
here referred to is evidently that 
made by revelation, or the system of 
truth which Ood has made known in 
his Word. Every thing which he has 
revealed we are to defend as true. 
We are. to surrender no part of It 
whatever, for every part ot that sys- 
tem Is of value to mankind. By a 
careful study of the Bible we are to 
ascertain what that system is. and 
then in all places, at all times, m all 
circumstances, and at every sacrifice, 
we are to maintain it. 

4. For there are certain men crept in 
unawares. The apostle now gives a 
reason for thus defendinff the truth, to 
wit, that there were artful and wick- 
ed men who had crept into the Church, 
pretending to be religious teachere, 
but whose doctrines tended to sap the 
very foundations of truth. The apos- 
tle Peter, describing these same per- 
sons, says," who pz-it/iZy shall bring in 
damnable heresies." See Notes on 
2 Pet. ii 1. Subst£^ntially the same 
Idea is expressed here by saying that 
they "had crept in unawares;^^ that is, 
they had come in by stealth^they had 
not come by a bold and open avowal 
of their real sentiments. They pro- 
fessed to teach the Christian religion, 
when in fact they denied some of its 
fundamental doctrines ; they profess- 
ed to be holy, when in fact they were 
living most scandalous lives. In all 
ages there have been men who were 
willing to do this for base purposes. 
TT Who were b^ore qf old ordained to 
this condemnation. That is, to the con- 
demnation («/oT/Aa) which he proceeds 
to specify. The statements in the 
subsequent part of the Epistle show 
that by the word used here he refers 
to the wrath that shall come upon 
the ungodly in the future world. See 
vs. 5, 6, 7, 15. The meaning clearly is 
that the punishment which befell the 
unbelieving Israelites (ver. 5), the reb- 
el angels (ver. 6), the inhabitants of 
Sodom (ver. 7), and of which Enoch 
prophesied (ver. 15), awaited those 
persons. The phrase of old (vaXai^ 
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means long ago^ implying that a con- 
siderable time had elapsed, though 
without determining how much. It 
is nsed in the New Testament only 
in the following places : Matt xi. 21. 
** they would have repented long owo/* 
Mark xv. 44, ** whether he had been 
any while dead ;" Luke x. 13, *' they 
had a great while ago repented ;** Heb. 
L 1, ** spake in time past unto the fa- 
thers ;'^ 2 Pet. i. 9, " purged from his 
old sins;*' and in the passage before 
us. So far as this word is concerned, 
the reference here may have been to 
any former remote period, whether 
in the time of the prophets, of Enoch, 
or in eternity, it does not necesta- 
rUy imply that it was eternal, though 
it might apply to that if the thing re- 
ferred to were, from other sources, 
certainly known to have been from 
eternity. It may be doubted, howev- 
er, whether if the thln^ referred to 
had occurred from eternity this would 
have been the word usea to express 
it (comp. Eph. i. 4), and it is certain 
that it can not be proved from the use 
of this word (prdKai) that the "or- 
dination to condemnation" was eter- 
nal. Whatever may be referred to bv 
the "ordaining to condemnation," 
this word will not prove that it was 
an eternal ordination. All that is fair- 
ly implied in it will be met by the 
supposition that it occurred in any. 
remote period, say in the time of the 
prophets. The word here rendered ^^ be- 
fore ordained^^ {irpoyiypafifitvoi^ from 
nrpoypcKpoa) occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only here and in the following 
places : Rom. xv. 4, twice, " Whatso- 
ever things were written qforetime^ were 
written for our learning;" Gal. iii! 1, 
'* Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth ;' ' and Eph. iii. 3, * 'As Iwrote afore 
m few words." Comp. Notes on Gal. 
iii. 1. In these places there is evi- 
dently no idea implied of ordaining^ 
or pre-ordaining^ in the sense in which 
those words are now commonly un- 
derstood. To that word there is usu- 
ally attached the idea of designating 
or appointing as by an arbiti-ary de- 
cree ; but no such meaning enters 
into the word here used. The Greek 
word properly means to write bifore; 
then to have written before; and then, 
with reference to time future, to post 
up beforehand in wrUing ; to announce 
by posting up on a written tablet, as of 
some ordinance, law, or requirement, 
as descriptive of what will be, or 



what should be. Comp. Robinson^s 
Lex, Burder(inRo8enmuller'83/brigren-* 
landy in loc.) remarks that " the names 
of those who were to be tried were 
usually posted up in a public place, 
as was also their sentence after their 
condemnation, and that this was de- 
noted by the same Greek word which 
the apostle uses here. Eisner," says 
he, " remarks that the Greek au- 
thors use the word as applicable to 
those who, among the Romans, were 
said to be proscribed; that is, those 
whose names were posted up in a pub- 
lic place, whereby they were appoint- 
ed to death, and in reference to whom' 
a reward was offered to any one who 
would kill them." The idea here 
clearly is that of some such designa- 
tion beforehand as would occur if the 
persons had been publicly postec? as ap- 
pointed to death. Their names. In- 
deed, were not mentioned, but there 
was such a description of them or of 
their character that it was clear who 
were meant In regard to the ques- 
tion what the apostle means by such 
a desi^ation or appointment before- 
hand, it is clear that he does not refer 
in this place to any arbitrary or eter- 
nal decree, but to such a designation 
as was made by the facts to which 
he immediately refers— that is, to the 
divine prediction that there would be 
such persons (vs. 14, 15, 18); and to 
the consideration that in the case of 
the unbelieving Israelites, the rebel 
angels, and the inhabitants of Sodom, 
there was as clear a proof that such 
persons would be punished as if their 
names had been posted up. All these 
instances bore on just such cases as 
these, and in these facts they might 
read their own sentence as clearly as 
if their names had been written on 
the face of the sky. This interpreta- 
tion seems to me to embrace all that 
the words fairly imply, and all that 
the exigence of the case demands ; 
and if this be correct, then two things 
follow r (1) that this passage should 
not be adduced to prove that God has 
from all eternity, by an arbitrary de- 
cree, ordained a certain portion of 
the race to destruction — whatever 
may be true on that point ; and (2) 
that aU abandoned sinners now may 
see, in the facts which have occurred 
in the treatment of the wicked in 
past times, just as certain evidence of 
their destruction, if they do not re- 
pent, as if their names were written 
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grace of our God into lascivious- 
ness, and denying the only Lord 
God, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 



5 I will therefore put you in re- 
membrance, though ye once knew 
this, how that • the Lord, haying 
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in letters of light, and as if it were 
annouDced to the universe that they 
would be damned. ^Ungodly men. Men 
without piety or true religion, what- 
ever may be their pretensions. Tt Turn- 
ing tJie grace of our Ood into lascivious- 
ness. Abusing the doctrines of grace 
so as to give indalg^ence to corrupt 
and camalpropensitres. That ls,prob- 
ably, they gave this form to their 
teaching, as Antinomians have often 
done — uiat by the Gospel they were 
released from the obligations of the 
law, and might give indulgence to 
their sinful passions in order that grace 
mi^ht abound. Antinomlanlsm began 
early in the world, and has always 
had a wide prevalence. The liability 
of the doctrines of grace to be thus 
abased was foreseen by Paul, and 
against such abuse he earnestly sought 
to guard the Christians of his time. 
Bom. vi. 1, seq. 1 And denying the only 
Lord Oody and our Saviour tfesus Christ. 
See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 1. That is, the 
doctrines which they held were in 
fact a denial of the only true God and 
of the Redeemer of* men. It can not 
be supposed that they openly and 
formally did this, for then they could 
have made no pretensions to the name 
Christian, or even to religion of any 
kind ; but the meaning must be that 
in fact the doctrines which they held 
amounted to a denial of the true God 
and a denial of the Saviour in his 
proper nature and work. Some have 
proposed to read this, *' denying the 
only Lord God, even {kuI) our Lord Je- 
sus Christ;*' but the Greek does not 
demand this construction, even if it 
would admit it, and it is most in ac- 
cordance with Scripture usage to re- 
tain the common translation. It may 
be added also that the common trans- 
lation expresses all that the exigence 
of the passage requires. Their doc- 
trines and practice tended as really 
to the denial of the true God as they 
did to the denial of the Lord Jesus. 
Peter (2 Pet. li. 1) has adverted only 
to one aspect of their doctrine— that 
it denied the Saviour; Jade adds, if 
the common reading be correct, that 
it tended also to a denial of the true 
God. The word God {^tdv) is want- 
ing in many mannscrlpts, and in the 



Vulgate and Coptic versions; and 
Mill, Hammond, and Bengel suppose 
it should be omitted. It is also want- 
ing in the editions of Tittman, Grles- 
bach, and Hahn. The amount of au- 
thority seems to be a^inst it. The 
word rendered Lord in the phrase 
"Lord God" is (5e<nroT»j«) despotesy 
and means here Sovereign, or MiUery but 
it is a word which may be appro- 
priately applied to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is the same word which is 
used in the parallel passage in 2 Pet. 
ii. 1. See it explained in the Notes 
-on that verse. If the word " God " is 
to be omitted in this place, the pas- 
sage would be wholly applicable, be- 
yond question, to the Lord Jesus, and 
would mean " denying our only Sov- 
ereign and Lord. Jesus Christ." It Is, 
perhaps. Impossible now to determine 
with certainty the true reading of the 
text ; nor is it very material. Which- 
ever of the readings is correct, 
whether the word (Sreoi/) Ood is to be 
retained or not, the sentiment ex- 
pressed would be true, that their doc- 
trines amounted to a practical denial 
of the only true God ; and equally so 
that they were a denial of the only 
Sovereign and Lord of the true Chris- 
tian. 

6. I wUl therefore put you in remem- 
brance. " To show you what must be 
the doom of such men, I will call cer- 
tain facts to your recollection with 
which you are familiar respecting the 
divine treatment of the wicked in 
times past." ' H Though ye once knew 
this. That is, you were formerly mado 
acquainted with these things, though 
they may not now be fresh in your 
recollection. On the different signi- 
fications afiSxed to the word once in 
this place, see Bloomfield, Crit. Dig., 
in loc. The thing wh Ich seems to have 
been in the mind of the apostle was 
an Intention to call to their recollec- 
tion, as bearing on the case before 
him, facts with which they had for- 
merly been familiar, and about which 
there was no doubt. It was the thing 
which we often endeavor to do in 
argument — to remind a person of some 
feet which he once knew very well, 
and which bears directly on the case. 
% How that the Lord, having saved the 
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saved the people out of the laud 
of Egypt, afterward destroyed* 
them that believed not 
6 And the angels* which kept 
not their * first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved 

«Nunb.l4.W,S7. Heb.S.l»-19. (Jobs 8. 44. 
1 prinetpmHtf. 



people oxUofthe land of Egypt. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. x. &-12. The bear- 
ing of this fact on the case before the 
mind of Jude seems to have been this : 
that as those who had been deliv- 
ered from Egypt were afterward* de- 
stroyed for uieir unbelief, or as the 
mere fact of their being rescued did 
not prevent destruction from coming 
on them, so the fact that these per- 
sons seemed to be delivered from sin, 
and had become professed followers 
of God, would not prevent their be- 
ing destroyed if they led wicked lives. 
It might rather be inferred from the 
example of the Israelites that they 
would be. IT Afterward (xo Stvrepovy 
the second) ; that is, the second thing 
in order, or again. The expression is 
unusual in this sense, but the apos- 
tle seems to have fixed his mind on 
this event as a second great and im- 
portant fact in regard U) them. The 
first was that they were delivered ; 
the second, that they were destroved. 
^ Destroyed them that believed not, 'that 
is, on account of their unbelief They 
were not permitted to enter the 
promised land, but were cut ofi" in the 
wilderness. See Notes on Heb. iil. 
16-19. 

6. And the angels which kept 'not their 
first estate. A second case denoting 
that the wicked would be punished. 
Comp. Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 4. The word 
rendered est€Ue {dpY^iv) is in the mar- 
gin principality. The word properly 
means beginning^ commencement; and 
then that which surpasses others, 
which is firsts etc., in point of rank 
and honor — pre-eminence, priority, 
precedence, princedom. Here it re- 
fers to the rank and dignity which the 
angels had in heaven. That rank or 
pre-eminence they did not keep, but 
fell from it. On the word used here, 
comp. Eph. i. 2 ; iii. 10 ; Col. ii. 10— as 
applied to angels; 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. vi. 12 ; Col. ii. 15— as applied to 
demons. T| But left their ovm, habita- 
tion. To wit, according to the com- 
mon interpretation, in heaven. The 



in everlasting chains, « under dark- 
ness, unto the judgment <* of the 
great day. 
7 Even as Sodom* and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them, in like 
manner giving themselves over 
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word rendered habiiaiifm {olKinvptop) 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It means here that heaven 
was their natijre abode or dwelling- 
place. They left it by sin ; but the 
expression here would seem possibly 
to mean that they became dissatis- 
fied with their abode, and voluntari- 
ly preferred to change it for another. 
If they did become thus dissatisfied, 
the cause is wholly unknown, and 
conjecture is useless. Some of the 
later Jews supposed that they re- 
linquished heaven out of love for the 
daughters of men. Rob., Lex. ^ He 
hath reserved in everlasting chains. See 
Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 4. Peter says 
^^ chains of darkness ;" that is, dark- 
ness encompasses them as chains. 
Jude says that those chains are *' ev- 
erlasting" (^fioyiSts at^/ots). Com p. 
Rom. i. 20: "His eternal power and 
Godhead." The word does not else- 
where occur. It is an appropriate 
word to denote that which is eter- 
nal ; and no one can doubt that if a 
Greek wished to express that idea this 
would be a proper word to use. The 
sense is that that deep darkness al- 
ways endures ; that there is no inter- 
mission ; that there is no light ; that 
it will exist forever. This passage in 
itself does not prove that the punish- 
ment of the rebel angels will be eter- 
nal, but merely that they are now 
kept in such a dark prison, and that the 
darkness is to exist forever with ref- 
erence to a final trial. The punish- 
ment of the rebel angels after the 
judgment is, however, represented as 
an everlasting fire which has been pre- 
pared for them and their followers. 
Matt. XXV. 41. 

7. Mfen as Sodom and Gomorrah. 
See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 6. 1 And the 
cities about them. Admah and Ze- 
boiim. Gen. xiv. 2 ; Deut. xxix. 23 ; 
Hos. xi. 8. There may have been 
other towns also that perished at the 
same time, but these are particularly 
mentioned. They seem to have par- 
taken of the same general character* 
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to fornication, and going after 
^ strange flesh, are set forth for an 

I other. 



istics, as neighborinff towns and cities 
generally do. Tf Jw Tike manner. "In 
a manner like to these'' (t^i/ ofioiov 
TovTOK TpoTTov). . Thc Grecfc word 
these is in the plural number. There 
has been much diversity in interpret- 
ing this clause. Some refer it to the 
angels, as if it meant that the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah committed 
sin in a way similar Jbo the angels ; 
some suppose that it refers to the 
wicked - teachers about whom Jude 
was discoursing, meaning that Sodom 
and Gomorrah committed the same 
kind of sins which. they did; some 
that the meaning is that "the* cities 
round about Sodom and Gomorrah " 
sinned in the same way as those cities ; 
and «ome that they were punished in 
the same manner, and were set forth 
like them as an example. I see no 
evidence that it refers to the angels ; 
and if it did, it would not prove, as 
some have supposed, that their sin 
was of the same kind as that of Sodom, 
since there might have been a resem- 
blance in some respects, though not 
in all. I see no reason to believe, as 
Macknight holds, that it refers io faJLse 
teachers, since that would be to sup- 
pose that the inhabitants of Sodom 
copied their example long before the 
example was set. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the reference is to the 
cities roundabout Sodom, and that the 
sense is that they committed iniquity 
in the same manner as the inhabitant 
of Sodom did, and were set forth in the 
same way as an example. TT Ooing after 
strange fiesh. Marg., other. The ref- 
erence seems to be to the peculiar sin 
which, from the name Sodom, has 
been called sodomy. Comp. Rom. i. 
27. The meaning of the phrase aoing 
after is that they were greatly addict- 
ed to this vice. The word strange, 
or other, refers to that which is con- 
trary to natare. Doddridge, how- 
ever, explains it, "going after strange 
and detestable gratifications of their 
pampered and indulged flesh." TT Are 
set forth for an example. They famish 
a warning against all such conduct, 
and a demonstration that punishment 
will come upon the ungodly. The 
condemnation of any sinner, or of any 
class of sinners, always furnishes such 
a warning. See Notes on 3 Peter ii. 

R2 



example, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire. 



6. 1 Suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. The word rendered suffering 
{inrixovcrai) means properly holding 
under, as, for example, the hand ; then 
to hold toward any one, as the ear — 
to give attention ; then it is used as 
denoting to hold a discourse toward 
or with any one, or to hold satisfaction 
to any one — to make atonement ; and 
then as undergoing, paying, or suffe^Hng 
punishment,yfhQn united, as it is here, 
with the word UKt]v {punishment or 
vengeance). See Rob., i^. Here it ex- 
presses the idea of undergoing pun- 
ishment. The word properly agrees 
in the construction with cities {itoKek), 
referring to Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the cities around them ; but the 
th ings affirmed relate to th e inhabitants 
ot those cities. The word vengeance 
means punishment; that is, such 
vengeance as the Lord takes on the 
guilty— not vengeance for the gratifi- 
cation of private and personal feeling, 
but like that which a magistrate ap- 
points for the maintenance of the 
laws ; such as justice demands. The 
phrase "eternal fire" is one that is 
often used to denote future punish- 
ment — as expressing the severity and 
intensity of the su&ring. See Notes 
on Matt. XXV. 41. As here used, it 
can not mean that the fires which 
consumed Sodom and Gomorrah were 
literally eternal, or were kept always 
burning, for that was not true. The 
expression seems to denote, in this 
connection, two thin^ : (1) that the 
destruction of the cities of the plain, 
with their inhabitants, was as entire 
and perpetual as tfthe fires had been 
always burning— the consumption was 
absolute and enduring— the sinners 
were wholly cut off, and the cities for- 
ever rendered desolate ; and (2) that 
in its nature and duration this was a 
striking emblem of the destruction 
which will como upon the ungodly. 
I do not 860 that the apostle here 
means to nfilrm that those particular 
sinners who dwelt In Sodom would 
be punished forever, for his expres- 
sions do not directly affirm that, and 
his argument does not demand it; 
but still, the image in his mind, in the 
destruction of those cities, was clear- 
ly that of the utter desolation and 
ruin of which this was the emblem— 
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8 Likewise also these fUhy 
dreamers defile • the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dig- 
nities. 
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of the perpetual destmction of the 
-wicked, like that of the cities of the 
plain. If this had not been the case, 
there was no reason why he should 
have used the word eternal. — meaning 
here perpetual— ^mcQ^ if in his mind 
there was no image of future punish- 
ment, all that the argument would 
have demanded was the simple state- 
ment that they were cut off by fire. 
The passage, then, can not be used to 

grove that the x>articular dwellers in 
odom will be punished forever- 
whatever may be the truth on that 
point; but that there is a place of 
eternal punishment, of which that 
was a striking emblem. The mean- 
ing is that the case was one which 
furnished a demonstration of the fact 
that God will punish sin ; that this 
was an example of the punishment 
which God sometimes inflicts on sin- 
ners in this world, and a type of that 
eternal punishment which will be in- 
flicted in the next. 

8. Likevoiae also. In the same way 
do these persons defile the flesh, or 
resemble the inhabitants of Sodom. 
That is, they practice the same kind 
of vices. What the apostle says is 
that their character resembled that of 
the inhabitants of Sodom; the ex- 
ample which he adduces of the pun- 
ishment which was brought on those 
sinners leaves it to be clearly inferred 
that the persons of whom he was 
speaking would be punished in a sim- 
ilar manner. 1 These filthy dreamers. 
The word jUthy has been supplied by 
our translators, but there is no good 
reason why it should have been intro- 
duced. The Greek word {kvxnrviaX^ta) 
means to dream, and is applied to 
these persons as holding doctrines 
and opinions which sustained the 
same relation to truth which dreams 
do to realities. Their doctrines were 
the fruits of mere imagination, foolish 
vagaries and fancies. The word oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment except in Acts ii. 17, where it is 
applied to visions in dreams. Tf D^fUe 
the flesh. Pollute themselves ; give 
Indulffenco to corrupt passions and 
appetites. See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 10. 



9 Yet Michael * the archangel, 
when contending with the devil 
he disputed about the body of 
Moses, * durst <* not bring against 
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^ Despise dotninion. The same Greek 
word is used here which occurs in 2 
Pet ii. 10. See Notes on that verse. 
^ And speak evU of dignities. See Notes 
on 2 Pet ii. 10. 

9. Tet Michael the archangel^ etc. 
This verse has given more perplexity 
to expositors than any otherpart of 
the Epistle ; and in fact the difnculties 
in regard to it have been so great that 
some have been led to regard the Epis- 
tle as spurious. - The difficulty has 
arisen from these two circumstances ; 
(1) ignorance of the origin of what is 
said here of Michael the archangel, 
nothing of this kind being found in 
the Old Testament ; and (2) the im- 
probability of the story itself, which 
looks like a mere Jewish fable. Peter, 
in his Second Epistle, chap. ii. 2, made 
a general reference to angels as not 
bringing railing accusations against 
others before the Lord, but Jude re- 
fers to a particular case — the case of 
Michael when contending about the 
body of Moses. The methods pro- 
posed of reconciling the passage with 
the proper ideas of inspiration have 
been various, though perhaps no one 
of them relieves it of jQl difficulty. It 
would be inconsistent with the design 
of these Notes to go into an extended 
examination of this passage. Those 
who wish to see a full investigation 
of it may consult Michaelis's Intro- 
dtictioti to the New Testament ^ iv., 378- 
893 ; Lardner vi. ,312, wg. ; Hug, Introd. , 
§ 1^ ; Benson, in loc. ; Rosenmiiller^s 
Jfor5rcy«?a«d,iii.,196,197; andWetstein, 
in loc. The principal methods of re- 
lieving the difficulty have been the fol- 
lowing : I. Some have supposed that 
the reference is to the passage in Zech- 
ariah iii.l, sea. — "And he snowed me 
Joshua the high-priest standing be- 
fore the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
standing at his right hand to resist 
him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan," etc. 
The opinion that Jude refers to this 
passage was held by Lardner. But 
the objections to this are very obvi- 
ous: (1.) There is no similarity be- 
tween the two except the expression 
"The Lord rebuke thee." (2.) The 
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name Michael does not occur at all in 
the passage in Zechariah. (3.) There 
is no mention made of the '* body of 
Moses" there, and no allusion to it 
whatever. (4.) There is no intima- 
tion that there was any such conten- 
tion about his body. Tb§tg is a mere 
mention that Satan resisM the angel 
of the Lord, as seen in the vision, 
but no intimation that the contro- 
versy had any reference to Moses in 
any respect. (5.) The reason of the 
resistance which Satan offered to the 
angel in the vision as seen by Zecha- 
riah is stated. It was in regard to 
the consecration of Joshua to the of- 
fice of high-priest, implying a return 
of prosperity to Jerusalem, and the 
restoration of the worship of God 
there in its purity. Zech. iii. 2. To 
this Satan was of course opposed, and 
the vision represents him as resisting 
the angel in his purpose thus to set 
him apart to that office. These rea- 
sons seem to me to make it clear that 
Jude did not refer to the passage in 
Zechariah, nor is there any other place 
in the Old Testament to which it can 
be supposed he had reference. II. 
Hug supposes, Introd.^ § 183, that the 
reference here, as well as that in ver. 
14, to the prophecy of Enoch is de- 
rived from some apocryphal books 
existing in the time of Jude, and that 
though those books contained mere 
fables, the apostle appealed to them, 
not as conceding what was said to be 
true, but in order to refute and re- 
buke those against whom he wrote 
out of books which they admitted to 
be of authority. Arguments and con- 
futations, he says, drawn from the 
sacred Scriptures would have been of 
no avail in reasoning with them, for 
these they evaded (a Pet. iii. 16), and 
there were no surer means of influ- 
encing them than those writings which 
they themselves valued as the sources, 
of their peculiar views. According 
to this, the apostle did not mean to 
vouch for the truth of the story, but 
merely to make use of it in argument. 
The objection to this is that the apos- 
tle does in fact seem to refer to the 
contest between Michael and the devil 
as true. He speaks of it in the same 
manner in which he would have done 
if he had spoken of the death of 
Moses, or of his smiting the rock, or 
of his leadins: the children of Israel 
through the Ked Sea, or of any other 
fact in history. If he regarded it as 



a mere fable, though it would have 
been honest and consistent with all 

E roper views of inspiration for him to 
ave said to those against whom he 
argued that on their own principles 
such and such things were true, yet it 
would not be honest to speak ot it as 
a fact which he admitted to be true. 
Besides, it should be remembered that 
he is not arguing with them^ in which 
case it might be admissible to reason 
in this way, but was making state- 
ments to others about them, and show- 
ing that they manifested a spirit en- 
tirely different from that which the 
angels evinced even when contending 
in a just cause against the prince or 
all evil. III. It has been supposed 
that the apostle quotes an apocryphal 
book existing in his time containing 
this account, and that he means to 
admit that the account is true. Ori- 
gen mentions such a book, called 
*'The Assumption of Moses" (Ai/a- 
Xijx/irts Tov Mtocritoi)^ as cxtant in his 
time, containing this very account of 
the contest between Michael and the 
devil about the body of Moses. That 
was a Jewish Greek book, and Origen 
supposed that this was the source of 
the account here. That book is now 
lost. There is still extant a book in 

Hebrew, called tiwa n*i^aB— "The 

Death of Moses " — which some have 
supposed to be the book referred to 
by Origen. That book contains many 
fabulous stories about the death of 
Moses, and is evidently the work 
of some Jew drawing wholly upon 
his imagination. An account of it 
may be seen in Michaelis, Inirod.^ iv., 
381, seq. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that this is the same book re- 
ferred to by Origen under the name 
of the *' Assumption of Moses ;" and 
there is a moral certainty that an in- 
spired writer could not have quoted 
it as of authority. Further, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that such a 
book as Origen refers to, under the 
title of the ** Assumption of Moses," 
was extant in his time, but that does 
not prove by any means that it was 
extant in the time of Jude, or that he 
quoted it. There is, indeed, no posi- 
tive proof that it was not extant in 
the time of Jude, but there is none 
that it was, and all the facts in the 
case will be met by the supposition 
that it was written afterward, and 
that the tradition on the subject h'* 
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referred to "by Jude was incorporated 
into it IV. The remaining supposi- 
tion is that Jude here refers to a prev- 
alent tradition among the Jews, and 
that he has adopted it as containing 
an important truth, and one which 
bore on the subject under discussion. 
In support of this, it may be observed 
(a) that it is well known that there 
were many traditions of this nature 
among the Jews, See Notes on Matt. 
XV. 2. (6) That though many of these 
traditions were puerile and false, yet 
there is no reason to doubt that some 
of them might have been founded in 
truth, (c) That an inspired writer 
might select those which were true, 
for the illustration of his subject, with 
as much propriety as he might select 
what was written, since if what was 
thus handed down by tradition were 
irue^ it was as proper to use it as to 
use a fact made known in any other 
way. {d) That in fact such traditions 
we7'e adopted by the inspired writers 
when they would serve to illustrate a 
subject which they were discussing. 
Thus Paul refers to the tradition 
about Jannes and Jambres as true 
history. See Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
(c) If, therefore, what is here said were 
UtUy there was no impropriety in its 
being referred to by Jude as an illus- 
tration of his subject. The only ma- 
terial question, then, is whether it is 
ti*ue. And who can prove that it is 
not? What evidence is there that it 
is not? How is it possible to dem- 
onstrate that it is not? There are 
many allusions in the Bible to angels ; 
there is express mention of sucli an 
an^el as Michael (Dan. xii. 1) ; there 
is trequent mention of the devil ; and 
there are numerous affirmations that 
both bad and good angels are em- 
ployed in important transactions on 
the earth. Who can prove that such 
spirits never meet, never come in con- 
flict, never encounter each other in 
executing their purposes ? Good men 
meet bad men, and why is it any more 
absurd to suppose that ^ood angels 
may encounter bad ones f It should 
be remembered, further, that there is 
no need of supposing that the subject 
of the dispute was aoout burying the 
body of Moses ; or that Michael sought 
to bury it, and the devil endeavored 
to prevent it — ^the one in order that it 
might not be worshiped by the Israel- 
ites, and the other that it might be. 
This indeed became incorporated into 



the tradition in the apocryphal books 
which were afterward written; but 
Jude says not one word of this, and is 
in no way responsible for it. AH that 
he says i^ that there was a contention 
or dispute {SiaKpivofitvo^ — duKiytTo) 
respecting his body. But when it was, 
or what iM the occasion, or how it 
was conducted, he does fiot state, and 
we have no right to ascribe to him 
sentiments which he has not ex- 
pressed. If ever such a controversy 
of any kind existed respecting that 
body, it is all that Jude affirms, and 
is all for which he should be held re- 
sponsible. The sum of the matter, 
then, it seems to me, is that Jude has, 
as Paul did on another occasion, adopt- 
ed a tradition which was prevalent iii 
his time ; that there is nothing neces- 
sarily absurd or impossible in the fact 
affirmed by the tradition; and that 
no one can possibly demonstrate that 
it is not true. ^ The archangel. The 
word archanqel occurs only in one 
other place in the Scriptures. See 
Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 16. It means 
ruling or chief angel — the chief among 
the hosts of heaven. It is nowhere 
else applied to Michael, though his 
name is several times mentioned: Dan. 
X. 13, 21 ; xii. 1 ; Rev. xii. 7. Tf When 
contending. This word {diaKpivofiivo^) 
refers here to a contention or strife 
with words — a disputation. Nothing 
further is necessarily implied, for it is 
so used in this sense in the New Tes- 
tament : Acts xi. 2, 12 (Greek), t He 
disputed {BitKiytTo). This word also 
would denote merely a controversy 
or contention of words. Mark ix. 
84 ; Acts xvii. 2, 17 ; xviii. 4, 19 ; xxiv. 
12. If About the body of Moses. The 
nature of this controversy is wholly 
unknown, and conjecture is useless. 
It is not said, however, that there was 
a strife which should get the body, 
or a contention about ourying it, or 
■any physical contention about it what- 
ever. That there may have been, no 
one indeed can disprove, but all that 
the apostle says would be met by a 
supposition that there was any debate 
of any kind respecting that body, in 
which Michael, though provoked by 
the opposition of the worst being in 
the universe, still restrained himself 
from any outbreak of passion, and 
used only the language of mild but 
firm rebuke. If Imrst not (ovk et6X- 
fi}j(rt). "Did not dare.'* It is not 
said that he did not dare to do it be- 
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him a railing accusation, but said, 
The* Lord " rebuke thee. 

10 But these speak evil of those 
things which they know not : but 
what they know naturally, as brute 



a Zecb. 3. 2. 



cause he feared Satan, but all that 
the word implies is met by supposing 
that he did not dare to do it because 
he feared the Lord, or because in any 
circumstances it would be wrong. 
T[ A railing accusation. The Greek 
word is blaspheniy. The meaning is. 
he did not indulge in the language or 
mere reproach ; and it is implied here 
that such lanfi^uage would be wrong 
an^ where. If it would be right to 
bnn^ a railing accusation against any 
one, it would be the devil, i But said^ 
The Lord rebuke thee. The word here 
used {i'jririfidu)) means properly to 
put honor upon ; and then to adjudge 
or confiim. Then it came to be used 
in the sense of commanding or re- 
straining^ as, for example, the winds 
and waves. Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 
39. Then it is used in the sense of 
admonishing strongly ; of enj oin ing 
upon one, toith the idea of censure. 
Matt. xvii. 18; Mark i. 25; Luke iv. 
85, 41. This is the idea here— the ex- 
pression of a wish that the Lord would 
take the matter of the dispute to him- 
self, and that he would properly re- 
strain and control Satan, with the 
implied idea that his conduct was 
wrong. The language is the same as 
that recorded in Zech. iii. 2, as used 
by "the angel" respecting Satan. 
But, as observed above, there is no 
reason to suppose that the apostle re- 
ferred to that. The fact, however, 
that the angel is said to have used the 
language on that occasion may be al- 
lowed to give confirmation to what is 
said here, since it shows that it is lan- 
guage which angelic beings naturally 
employ. 

10. BtU these speak evil of those things 
wfiich they know not. These false and 
corrupt teachers employ reproachful 
language of those things which lie 
wholly beyond the reach of their vis- 
ion. See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 12. l^But 
what tliey know naturally. As mere 
men — as animals ; that is, in things 
pertaining to their physical nature, 
or in which they are on a level with 
the brute creation. The reference is 
to the natural instincts, the impulses 



beasts, in those things they cor- 
rupt themselves. 

11 Woe unto them I for they 
have gone in the way of Cain,* 
and ran greedily after the error of 
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of appetite, passion, and sensual pleas- 
ure. The idea of the apostle seems 
to be that their knowledge was con- 
fined to those things. They did not 
rise above them to the intelligent 
contemplation of those higher things 
against which they used only the lan- 
guage of reproach. There are multi- 
tudes of such men in the world. To- 
ward high and holy objects they use 
only the language of reproach. They 
do not undersumd them, but they 
can rail at them. Their knowledge 
is confined to the subjects of sensual 
indulgence, and all their intelligence 
in that respect is employed only to 
corrupt and destroy themselves. ^As 
brute beasts. Animals without intel- 
ligence. See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 12^ 
% In those things they corrupt them- 
selves. They live only for sensual in- 
dulgence, and sink deeper and deeper 
in sensual gratifications. 

11. Woe wito them / See Matt. xi. 21. 
IF For they have gone in the way of 
Cain. Gen. iv. 5-12. That is, they 
have evinced disobedience and rebel- 
lion as he did ; they have shown that 
they are proud, corrupt, and wick- 
ed. The apostle does not specify the 
points in which they had imitated 
the example of Cain, but it was prob- 
ably in such things as these— pride, 
haughtiness, the hatred of religion, 
restlessness under the restraints of 
virtue, envy that others were more fa- 
vored, and a spirit of hatred of the 
brethren (comp. 1 John iii. 15) which 
would lead to murder. 1 And ran 
greedily after the error of Balaam for, re- 
ward. The word rendered ran greed- 
ily (i^exv^nfratf^ from Uxtco) means 
to pour out ; and then, when spolien 
of persons, that they are poured outy or 
that they rush tumidtuously on an ob- 
ject ; that is, that they give them- 
selves up to any thing. The idea here 
is that all restraint was relaxed, and 
that they rushed on tumultuously to 
any course of life that promised gain. 
See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 15. H And per- 
ished. They perish, or they will per- 
ish. The result is so certain that 
the apostle speaks of It as if it were 
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Balaam 'for reward, and perished 
in the gainsaying of Core.* 



• Nomb. ii. 7, tl. 
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already done. The thought seems to 
have lain in his minfl in this man- 
ner : he thinks of them as having the 
same character as Korah, and then at 
once thinks of them as destroyed in 
the same manner, or as if it were al- 
ready done. They are identified with 
him in their character and doom. The 
word rendered perish (a-roXXv/ni) is 
often nsed to denote future punish- 
ment. Matt.x.^,39; xviiL14; Mark 
J. 24 ; Luke xill. 8, 5 ; John iii. 15, 
16; X. 28; 2 Thess. ii. 10; 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
H In the gainsaying of Core. Of Korah. 
Numb. xvi. 1-30. The word gainsay- 
ing here means properly contradic- 
tion, or speaking against ; then con- 
troversy, question, strife; then con- 
tumely, reproach, or rebellion. The 
idea here seems to be that they were 
guilty of insubordination ; of possess- 
ing a restless and dissatisfied spirit; 
of a desire to rule. 

TT These are spots. See Notes on 2 Pet. 
ii. 13. The word used by Peter, how- 
ever, is not exactly the same as that 
used here. Peter uses the word <nrl- 
Xoi (spiloi) ; Jude, <nri\ade9 (spUades). 
The word used by Jude means prop- 
erly a rock, by or in the sea ; a cliff, 
etc. It may either be a rock by the 
sea, against which vessels "may be 
wrecked, or a hidden rock in the sea, 
on which they may be stranded at an 
unejmected moment. See Hesychius, 
and Pollux, as quoted in Wetstein, in 
loc. The idea here seems to be, not 
that they were spots and blemishes in 
their sacred feasts, but that they were 
like hidden rocks to the mariner. As 
those rocks were the cause of ship- 
wreck, so these false teachers caused 
others to make shipwreck of their 
faith. They were as dangerous in the 
Church as hidden rocks are in the 
ocean. TT In your feasts of charity. 
Your feasts of love. The reference is 
probably to the Lord's Supper, called 
a feast or festival of love, because (1) 
it revealed the love of Christ to the 
world ; (2) because it was the means 
of strengthening the mutual love of 
the disciples — a festival which love 
originated, and where love reigned. It 
has been supposed by many that the 
reference here is to festivals which 
were subsequently called Agapoe, and 
Vhich arc now known as LovefeaMs— 



12 These are spots « in your feasts 
of charity, when they feast with 
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meaning a festival immediately pre- 
ceding the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. But there are strong objec- 
tions to the supposition that there is 
reference here to such a festival: (1.) 
There is no evidence, unless it be 
found in this passage, that such cele- 
brations had the sanction of the apos- 
tles. They are nowhere else men- 
tioned in the New Testament, or al- 
luded to, unless it is in 1 Cor. xi. 17- 
34, an instance which is mentioned 
only to reprove it, and to show that 
such appendages to the Lord's Sup- 
per were wholly unauthorized by the 
original institution, and were liable 
to gross abuse. (2.) The supposition 
that they existed, and that they are 
referred to here, is not necessary in 
order to a proper explanation of this 
passage. AH that it fairly means will 
be met by the supposition that the 
reference is to the Lord's Supper. 
That was in every «ense a festival of 
love or charity. The words will ap- 
propriately apply to that, and there 
IS no necessity of supposing any thing 
else in order to meet their full signi- 
fication. (3.) There can be no doubt 
that such a custom early existed in 
the Christian Church, and extensive- 
ly prevailed ; but it can readily be ac- 
counted for without supposing that 
it had the sanction of the aposucs, or 
that it existed in their time, (a) Fes- 
tivals prevailed among the Jews, and 
it would not be unnatural to intro- 
duce them into the Christian Church. 
(6) The custom prevailed among the 
heathen of having a ^^ feast upon a 
sacrifice," or in connection with a 
sacrifice; and as the Lord's Supper 
commemorated the great sacrifice for 
sin, it was not unnatural, in imitation 
of the heathen, to append a feast or 
festival to that ordinance, either be- 
fore or after its celebration, (c) This 
very passage in Jude, with perhaps 
some others in the New Testament 
(comp.l Cor. xi. 25 ; Acts ii. 46 ; vi. 2), 
might be so construed as to seem to 
lend countenance to the custom. For 
these reasons it seems clear to me 
that the passage before us does not 
refer to love feasts; and therefore that 
they are not authorized in the New 
Testament. See, however, Coleman's 
Antiquities of tfie Christian Church^chap. 
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you, feeding " themselves without 
tear : * clouds they are without wa- 
ter, carried * about of winds ; trees 
whose fruit ^ withereth, without 
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xvi.,§13. '^ When they feast with you. 
Showing that they were professors 
of religion. See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 
13. H Feeding themselves mthout fear. 
That is, without any proper rever- 
ence or respect for the ordinance ; at- 
tending on the Lord's Supper as if it 
were an ordinary feast, and making it 
an occasion of riot and gluttony. See 
1 Cor. xi. 20-22. H Clouds they are, 
etc. See Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 17. Comp. 
Eph. iv. 14. TT Trees whose fruit with- 
ereth. The idea here is substantially 
the same as that expressed by Pe- 
ter when he says that they were 
"wells without water;" and by him 
and Jude when they say that they arc 
like clouds driven about by the winds, 
that shed down no refreshing rain 
upon the earth. Such wells and clouds 
only disappoint expectations. So a 
tree that should promise fruit, but 
whose fruit would always wither, 
would be useless. The word render- 
ed withereth {(p^ivoirtopivili) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
means, properly, autumnal; and the 
expression here denotes trees of au- 
tumn; that is, trees stripped of leaves 
and verdure ; trees on which there is 
no fruit. Rob. , Lex. The sense, in the 
use of this word, therefore, is not ex- 
actly that which is expressed in our 
translation, that the fruit has with- 
eredy but rather that they are like the 
trees of autumn which are stripped 
and bare. So the Vulgate, arbores au- 
tumnales. The idea of their being 
without fruit is expressed in the next 
word.- The image which seems to have 
been before the mind of Jude in this 
expression is that of the naked trees 
of autumn as contrasted with the 
hloom of spring and the dense foliage 
of summer, f Without fruit. That 
is, they produce no fruit. Either 
they are Wholly barren, like the bar- 
ren fig-tree, or the fruit which was 
set never ripens, but falls off. They 
are, therefore, useless as religious in- 
structors — as much so as a tree is 
w hich produces no fruit. 1 Twice dead. 
That is, either meaning that they are 
seen to be dead in two successive 
seasons, showing that there is no hope 



fruit, twice • dead, plucked /up by 
the roots. 

13 Raging waves ^of the sea, foam- 
ing out their own shame; wan- 

«Heb.6.4-6. /Matt. 15. 13. ^l8a.67.S0. 



that they will revive and be valua- 
ble, or using the word twice to denote 
emphasis, meaning that they are ab- 
solutely or altogether dead. Perhaps 
the idea is that successive summers 
and winters have passed over them, 
and that no signs of life appear. 
^Plucked up by the roots. The wind 
blows them down, or they are re- 
moved by the husbandman as only 
cumbering the ground. They are not 
cut down — leaving a stump that might 
sprout again — but they are extirpated 
root and branch ; that is, they are 
wholly worthless. There is a regu- 
lar ascent in this climax. First the 
apostle sees a tree, apparently of au- 
tumn, stripped and leafless ; thep he 
sees it to be a tree that bears no fruit; 
then he sees it to be a tree over 
which successive winters and sum- 
mers pass, and no signs of life ap- 
pear ; then as wholly extirpated. So 
he says it is with these men. They 
produce no fruits of holiness ; months 
and years show that there is no vital- 
ity in them ; they are fit only to be 
extirpated and cast away. Alas I 
how many professors of religion are 
there, and how many religious teach- 
ers, who answer to this description ! 

13. Jiaging waves of the sea. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 18. They are like the wild 
and restless waves of the ocean. The 
image here seems to be that they were 
noisy and bold in their professions, and 
were as wild and unffovemable in their 
passions as the hulows of the sea. 
^Foaming out their own shame. The 
waves are lashed into foam, and break 
and dash on the shore. They seem to 
produce nothing but foam, and to pro- 
claim their own shame, that after all 
their wild roaring^ and agitation they 
should effect no more. So with these 
noisy and vaunting teachers. What 
they impart is as unsubstantial and 
valueless as the foam of the ocean 
waves, and the result is in fact a proc- 
lamation of their own shame. Men 
with so loud professions should pro- 
duce much more. 1[ Wandering stars. 
The word rendered wandering (irXa- 
vriTai) is that from which we have 
derived the word planet. It properly 
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dering « stars, to whom is reserved 

the blackness of darkness forever. 

14 And Enoch also, the seventh 



a IUt.8. 10,11. 



means one who wanders abont, a wan- 
derer; and it was given by the an- 
cients to planets because they seemed 
to wander about the heavens, now 
forward and now backward amone 
the other stars, without any fixed 
law. Fnnj,Kat.msL,i\.,6. Cicero, 
however, who saw that they were 
governed by certain established laws, 
says that the name seemed to be given 
to them without reason {De Nat, Deo., 
ii., 20). So far as the words used are 
concerned, the reference may be either 
to the planets, properly so called, or 
to comets, or to meteors. The prop- 
er idea is that of stars that have no 
regular motions, or that do not move 
in fixed and regular orbits. The laws 
of the planetary motions were not then 
Understood, and their movements 
seemed to be irregular and capricious ; 
and hence, if the reference is to them, 
they might be res^arded as not an un- 
apt illustration ofthese teachers. The 
sense seems to be that the aid which 
we derive from the stars, as in naviga- 
tion, is in the fact that they are regu- 
lar in their places and movements, 
and that thus the mariner can deter- 
mine his position. If they had no 
regular places and movements, they 
would be useless to the seaman. So 
with false religious teachers. No de- 
pendence can DC placed on them. It 
18 not uncommon to compare a relig- 
ious teacher to a star. Rev. i. 16 ; u. 
1. Comp. Rev. xxii. 16. TT To whom 
is resei'ved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever. Not to the stars, but to the 
teachers. The language here is the 
same as in 2 FeL ii. 17. See Notes on 
that verse. 

14. And Enoch also, the seventh from 
Adam. The seventh in the direct line 
of descent from Adam. The line of 
descent is Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Mahaleel, Jared, Enoch. Gen. v. 3, seq. 
On th6 character of Enoch, see Notes 
on Heb. xi. 5. JH Prophesied of these. 
Uttered prophecies applicable to these 
men, or respecting just such men as 
these. It is not necessarily meant 
that he had these men specifically in 
his eye, but all that is fairly implied 
is that his predictions were descrip- 
tive of them. There is no mention 
made in the writings of Moses of the 



from Adam, prophesied of these, 
saying, Behold, the * Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of his saints, 



h Z0ch. 14. S. 



fact that Enoch was a prophet ; but 
nothing is more probable in itself, 
and there is no absurdity in supposing 
that a true prophecy, though unre- 
corded, might be handed down by trar 
dition. See Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 8 ; 
Jude 9. The source from which Jnde 
derived this pas^e respecting the 
prophecy of Enoch is unknown. 
Amid the multitude of traditions, 
however, handed down by the Jews 
from a remote antiquity, though many 
of them were false, and many of a tri- 
fling character, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that some of them were true 
and were of importance. No man 
can pii'ove that the one before us is 
not of that character; no one can 
show that an inspired writer might 
not be led to make the selection of a 
true prophecy from a mass of tradi- 
tions ; and as the prophecy before us 
is one that would be every way worthy 
of a prophet, and worthy to be pre- 
served, its quotation furnishes no ar- 
fument against the inspiration of 
ude. There is no clear evidence 
that he quoted it from any hook ex- 
tant in his time. There is indeed now 
an apocryphal writing, called "The 
Book of Enoch," conlaining a pre- 
diction strongly resembling this, but 
there is no certain proof that it existed 
as early as the time of Jude, nor, if it 
did, is it absolutely certain that he 
quoted from it. Both Jude and the 
author of that book may have quoted 
a common tradition of their time, for 
there can be no doubt that the passage 
referred to was handed down by tra- 
dition. The passage, as found in '* The 
Book of Enoch," is in these words: 
*' Behold he comes with ten thousiind 
of his saints, 'to execute judgment 
upon them, and destroy the wicked, 
and reprove all the carnal, for every 
thing which the sinful and the ungod- 
ly have done and committed agamst 
him" (chap. ii.). — Biblical HeposUory, 
XV., 86. If the Book of Enoch were 
written after the time of Jude, it is 
natural to suppose that the prophecy 
referred to by him, and handed down 
by tradition, would be inserted in it. 
This book was discovered in an ^thi- 
opic version, and was published, with 
a translation by Dr. Laurence, in- Ox- 
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15 To execute judgment upon 
all, " and to conyince all that are 
uYigodly among them of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have 



a Rer. 90. 13. 



ford in 1821, and republished m 1832. 
A full account of it and its contents 
may be seen in an article by Prof 
Stuart in the Bib. BeposUory for Janu- 
ary,1840, p. 86-137. f The Lord comeih. 
That is, the Lord will come. See 
Notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 22. It would 
seem from this to have been an early 
doctrine that the Lord would descend 
to the earth for judgment. 1[ WUh ten 
thousand of his saints. Or, of his holy 
ones. The word saints we now apply 
commonly to redeemed saints, or to 
Christians. The original word is, 
however, applicable to all who are 
holy^ angels as well as men. The usu- 
al representation in the Scriptures is 
that he would come attended by the 
angels (Matt xxv. 31), and there is 
doubtless allusion here to such be- 
ings. It is a common representation 
in the Old Testament also that God, 
when he manifests himself, is accom- 
panied by great numbers of heaven- 
ly beings. See Psa. Ixviii. 17; Deut. 
xxxiii. 2. 

15. To exectUe judgment upon all. 
That is, he will come to judge all the 
dwellers upon the earth, good and 
bad. H And to convince all. The word 
convince we now use commonly in a 
somewhat limited sense, as meaning 
to satisfy a man^s own mind either of 
the truth of some proposition or of 
the fact that he has done wrong, as 
being in this latter sense synonymous 
with the word convict. This conviction 
is commonly produced by argument, 
or truth, and is not necessarily fol- 
lowed by any sentence of disapproba- 
tion or by any judicial condemnation. 
But this is clearly not the sense in 
which the word is used here. The pur- 
pose of the coming of the Lord will 
not be to convince men in that sense, 
though it is undoubtedly true that 
the wicked will see that their lives 
have been wrong ; but it will be to 
pronounce a sentence on them as the 
result of the evidence of their guilt. 
The Greek word which is here used 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. IT AU that are ungodly €unong 
them. All that are not pious ; all 
that have no religion. 1 Of all their 



ungodly committed, and of all 
their hard speeches * which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him. 
16 These are murmurers, com- 

h Pa*. 73. 9. 



ungodly deeds, etc. Of their wicked 
actions and words. This is the com- 
mon doctrine of the Bible, that all 
the wicked actions and words of men 
will be called into judgment. In re- 
gard to this passage, thus quoted from 
an ancient prophecy, we may remark : 
([1.) That the style bears the marks of 
its being a quotation, or of its being 
preserved by Judc in the language in 
which it had been handed down by 
tradition. It is not the stvle of Jude. 
It is not so terse, pointed, energetic. 
(2.) It has every probable mam of 
its having been actually delivered by 
Enoch. The age in which he lived 
was corrupt. The world was ripen- 
ing for the deluge. He was himself a 
good man, and as wOhld seem, per- 
haps, almost the only good man oi his 
generation. Nothing would be more 
natural than that he should be re- 
proached by hard words and speeches, 
and nothing more natural thau that 
he should have pointed the men of 
his own age to the future judgment 
(3.) The doctrine of the final judg- 
ment, if this were uttered by Enoch, 
was an early doctrine in the world. 
It was lield even in the first genera- 
tions of the race. It was one of those 
great truths early communicated to 
man to restrain him from sin, and to 
lead him to prepare for the great 
events which are to occur on the 
earth. The same doctrine has been 
transmitted from age to age, and is now 
one of the most Important and the 
most affecting that refers to the final 
destiny of men. 

16. These are murmurers. The word 
here used does not elsewhere occur, 
though the word murmur is frequent. 
Matt XX. 11 : Luke v. 30; John vi. 41, 
43, 61; vii. 32; 1 Cor. x. 10. Comp. 
John vii. 12; Acts vi. 1: Phil. ii.l4; 
1 Pet iv. 9. The sense is that of re- 
pining or complaining under the allot- 
ments of Providence, or finding fJEiult 
with God's plans, purposes, and do- 
ings. TF Complainers. Literally, find- 
ing fault with one's own lot (fiBfixJ/i- 
/iot/oos). The tpord does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament ; the 
thing often occurs In this world. Noth- 
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plainers, walking after their own 
lusts ; and their mouth speaketh 
great swelling words^ having men^s 
persons in a£uiration because of 
advantage. 

17 But, beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken before 
of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; 

18 How that they told you • there 



a 1 Tim. 4. 1. 
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log is more common than for men to 
complain of their lot, to think that 
it is hardf to compare theirs with 
that of others, and to blame God for 
not having made their circumstances 
different. The poor complain that 
they are not rich lilte others ; the 
sick that they are not well ; the en- 
slaved that they are not free ; the be- 
reaved that they are deprived of 
friends; the ugly that they are not 
beautiful; those in humble life that 
their lot was not cast amon^ the great 
and the gay. The virtue that is op- 
posed to this is contentment — ^a virtue 
of inestimable value. See Notes on 
Phil. iv. 11. IT Walking after their own 
lusts. Giving unlimited indulgence 
to their appetites and passions. See 
Notes on 2 Pet. iii. 3. 1 And their 
mouth speaketh great swelling words. See 
Notes on 2 Pet. ii. 18. 1 Having men's 
persons in admiration. Showing great 
respect to certain persons, particu- 
larly the rich and the great. The 
idea is that they were not just and 
equal in the esteem which they had for 
others, or that they did not appre- 
ciate them according to their real 
worth, but that they paid special at- 
tention to one class rather than to 
another, in order to promote their 
selfish ends. H JBecause of advantage. 
Because they hoped to derive some 
benefit to themselves. 

17, 18. Butj beloved^ remember yc, etc. 
There is a striking similarity between 
these two verses and 2 Pet. iii. 1-3. It 
occurs in the same connection, fol- 
lowing the description of the false 
and dangerous teachers against whom 
the apostle would guard them, and 
couched almost in the same words. 
See the pass^e explained in the Notes 
on Peter. When Jude (ver. 17) en- 
treats them to remember the words 
which were spoken by the apostles^ it 
is not necessarily to be inferred that 



should be mockers in the last 
time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts. 

19 These be they who separate 
* themselves, sensual, having not 
the Spirit. 

20 But ye, beloved, building « up 
yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying ^ in the Holy Ghost, 

21 Keep • yourselves in the love 

e Col. 9. 7. d Eph. «. 18. < John 15. 9, 10. 



he was not himself an apostle, for he 
is speaking of what was past, and there 
might have been a special reason why 
he should refer to something which 
they would distinctly remember which 
had been spoken by the other apos- 
tles on this point. Or it might be 
that he meant also to include him- 
self among them, and to speak of the 
apostles collectively without particu- 
larly specifying himself. ^ Mockers. 
The word rendered mockers here is the 
same which in the parallel place in 
2 Pet. iii. 3 is rendered scoffers. Peter 
has stated more fully what was the 
particular subject on which they scoff- 
ed, and has shown that there was no 
occasion for it. 2 Pet. iii. 4, seq. * 

19. These be they who separate them- 
selves. That is, irom their brethren, 
and from the work of benevolence and 
truth. Comp. Rom. xvi. 17 ; Judges 
V. 16, 23. If Sensual. Under the in- 
fluence ofgross passions and appe- 
tites. IT ^ving not the Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit, or the spirit of true re- 
ligion. 

20. But yc, beloved^ building up your- 
selves on your most holy faith. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 3. On the word build- 
ing^ see Notes on 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10 ; Eph. 
ii. 20. It is said here th^ they were 
to *' build up themselves ;^^ that is, 
they were to act as moral and respon- 
sible agents in this, or were to put 
forth their own personal exertions to 
do it. Dependent as we are, and as 
all persons with correct views will 
feel themselves to be, yet it is proper 
to endeavor to do the work ot relig- 
ion as if we had ample power our- 
selves. See Notes on Phil. ii. 12. The 
phrase **most holy faith" here refers 
to the system of religion which was 
founded on faith; and the meaning 
is that they should seek to establish 
themselves most firmly in the belief 
of the doctrines and in the practice 
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of God, looking « for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eter- 
nal life. 

22 And of some have compassion, 
making a difference : 



a Tit. S. 13. 



h Zech. 3. 3-5. 



of the daties of that system of relig- 
ion. TT Praying m the Holy Ghost. See 
Notes on Eph. vi. 18. 

21. Keep yourselves in the love of God. 
Still adverting to their own agency. 
On the duty here enjoined, see Notes 
on John xv. 9. The i)hrase "the love 
of God " may mean either God's love 
to ns or our love to him. The lat- 
ter appears, however, to be the sense 
here, because it is not a subject which 
could be enjoined that we should 
keep up' God's love to its. That is a 
point over which we can have no con- 
trol, except so far as it may be the re- 
sult of our obedience ; but we may 
be commanded to love him, and to 
ke(p ourselves in that love, i Looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
rarticularly when he shall come to 
receive his people to himself. See 
Notes on Titus ii. 13. Comp. 2 Pet. 
iii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

22. And of some have compassion. This 
can not be intended to teach that 
they were not to have compassion for 
all men, or to regard the salvation of 
all with solicitude, but that they were 
to have special and peculiar compas- 
sion for a certain class of persons, or 
were to approach them with feelings 
appropriate to their condition. The 
idea is that the peculiar feeling to be 
manifested toward a certain class of 
persons in seeking their salvation was 
tender affection and kindness. They 
were to approach them in the gen- 
tlest manner, appealing to them by 
such words as love would prompt. Oth- 
ers were to be approached in a differ- 
ent manner, indicated by the phrase 
" save with fear^" The class here re- 
ferred to to whom pity {kXitirt) was 
to be shown, and m whose conver- 
sion and salvation tender compassion 
was to be employed, appear to have 
been the timid, the gentle, the unwa- 
ry ; those who had not yet fallen into 
dangerous errors, but who might be 
exposed to them ; those, for there are 
such, who would be more likely to be 
influenced by kind words and a gen- 
tle manner than by denunciation. 
The direction, then, amounts to this, 



23 And others save with fear, pull- 
ing * them out of the fire ; hating 
even the garment * spotted by the 
flesh. 

24 Now ^ unto him that is able 



cRev. 3.4, 18. 



cfRom. 16. 96-37. 



that while we are to seek to save all, 
we arc to adapt ourselves "^Ifcely to the 
character and circumstances of those 
whom we seek to save. See Notes 
on 1 Cor. ix. 19-22. t Making a differ- 
ence. Making a distinction between 
them, not in regard to your desire^ for 
their salvation, or your efforts to save 
them, but to the manner in which it 
is done. To be able to do this is 
one of the highest qualifications to be 
sought by one who endeavors to save 
souls, and is indispensable for a good 
minister of the Gospel. The young, 
the tender, the delicate, the refined, 
need a different kind of treatment 
from the rou^h, the uncultivated, the 
hardened. This wisdom was shown by 
the Saviour in all his preaching ; it 
was eminent in the preaching of Paul. 
23. And others. Another class ; those 
who were of such a character, or in 
such circumstances, that a more bold, 
earnest, and determined manner would 
be better fitted to them. H l^ave with 
fear. That is, by appeals adapted to 
produce fear. The idea seems to be 
that the arguments on which they re- 
lied were to be drawn from the dan- 
gers of the persons referred to, or 
from the dread of future wrath. It is 
undoubtedly true that while there is 
a class of persons who can be won to 
embrace religion by mild and gentle 
persuasion, there is another class who 
can be aroused only by the terrors of 
the law. Every method is to be em- 
ployed in its proper place, that wo 
"by all means may save some.'* See 
1 Cor. ix. 19-23. 1[ Pulling them out 
of the fire. As you would snatch per- 
sons out of the fire ; or as you would 
seize on a person that was walking 
into a volcano. Then a man would 
not use the mild and gentle language 
of persuasion, but by word and ges- 
ttire show that he was deeply in ear- 
nest. T[ Hating even the garment spot- 
ted by the flesh. The allusion here is 
not quite certain, though the idea 
which the apostle meant to convey is 
not difficult to be understood. By 
"the garment spotted by the flesh" 
there may be an allusion to a gar- 
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to keep • you from falling, and to 
* present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceed- 



ing joy, 

a 9 Tim. 4. 18. 



h Col. 1. 9S. 



25 To * the only wise God our 
Saviour, "be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen. 



el Tim. 1.17. 



ment worn by one who had had the 
plagae or^ome other offensiye. dis- 
ease whictPmight be communicated 
to others by touching even the cloth- 
ing which they had worn. Or there 
may be an' allusion to the ceremonial 
law of Moses, by which all those who 
came in contact with dead bodies were 
regarded as unclean. Lev. xxL 11; 
Numb. vi. 6 ; Ix. 6 ; xlx. 11. Or there 
may be an allusion to the case men- 
tioned in Lev. XV. 4, 10, 17 ; or perhaps 
to a case of leprosy. In all such in- 
stances there would be the idea that 
the thing referred to by which the 
erarment had been spotted was pol- 
luting, contagious, or loathsome, and 
that it was proper not even to touch 
such a garment, or to come in contact 
with it in any way. To something 
of this kind the apostle compares the 
Bins of the persons here referred to. 
"While the utmost effort was to be 
made to save them, they were in no 
way to partake of their sins ; their con- 
duct was to be regarded as loathsome 
and contagious ; and those who at- 
tempted to save them were to take 
every precaution to preserve their 
own purity. There is much wisdom 
in this counsel. While we endeavor 
to save the sinner^ we can not too 
deeply loathe his sins; and in ap- 
proaching some classes of sinners there 
is need of as much care to avoid be- 
ing defiled by them as there would 
be to escape the plague if we had 
any transaction with one who had it. 
Not a few have been deeply corrupt- 
ed in their attempts to reform the 
polluted. There never can be, for ex- 
ample, too much circumspection and 
prayer for personal safety from pol- 
lution in attempting to reform licen- 
tious and abandoned females. 

24. Novo unto him that w able to keep 
you from falling. This ascription to 
one who was able to keep them from 
falling is made in view of the facts ad- 
verted to in the Epistle— the dangera 
of being led away by the arts and 
the example of these teachers of er- 
ror. Comp. ver. 3. On the ascription 
itself, comp. Notes on Rom. xvi. 25-27. 
The phrase "to keep from falling" 



means here to preserve from falling 
into sin, from yielding to temptation, 
and from dishonoring their religion. 
The word used (airraMrro?) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
means, properly, not stumbling^ as of a 
horse ; then vnthotU falling into sin^ 
blameless. It is God only who, amid 
the temptations of the world, can keep 
us from falling ; but, blessed be his 
name, he can do it, and if we trust in 
him he will. 1 -^nd to present yon fault- 
less. The word here rendered faulUess 
is the same which is rendered un- 
blamable in Col. i. 22. See the senti- 
ment here expressed explained in the 
Notes on tha^ passage. IT Before the 
presence of his glory. In his own glo- 
rious presence ; before himself en- 
compassed with glory in heaven. The 
saints are to be presented there as re- 
deemed and sanctified, and as made 
worthy by grace to dwell there for- 
ever. IT With, exceeding joy. With the 
abounding joy that they are redeem- 
ed ; that they are rescued from sor- 
row, sin, and death, and that heaven 
is to be their eternal home. Who now 
can form an adequate idea of the hap- 
piness of that hour ? 

25. To the only loise God. See Notes 
on Rom. xvi. 27 ; 1 Tim. i. 17. ^ Our 
Saviour, The word Saviour may be 
appropriately applied to God as such, 
because he is the great author of sal- 
vation, though it is commonly applied 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. -That it 
may have been designed that it should 
be applied here to the Lord Jesus no 
one can certainly deny, nor can it be 
demonstrated that it was: and in these 
circumstances, as all that is fairly im- 
plied in the language may»be applied 
to God as such, it is most natural to 

five the phrase that interpretation. 
Be glory and mcnesty. 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 
Rom. xvi. 17. If dominion andpoicer^ 
etc. See Matt. vi. 13. It is common 
in the Scriptures to ascribe power, 
dominion, and glory to God, express- 
ing the feeling that all that is great 
and good belongs to him, and the de- 
sire of the heart that he may reign in 
heaven and on earth. Comp. Rev. iv. 
11 ; xix. 1. With the expression of 
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such a desire it was not inappropriate 
that tliis Epistle should be closed — 
and it is not inappropriate that this 
Tolume should be closed with the ut- 
terance of the same wish. In all our 
affections and aspirations may God be 
supreme; in all the sin and woe 
which prevail here below may we 
look forward with strong desire to the 
time when his dominion shall be set 
up over all the earth ; in all our own 
Bins and sorrows be it ours to look 



onward to the time when in a purer 
and happier world his reign may be 
set up over our own souls, and when 
we may cast every crown at his feet 
and say, *'Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honor, and pow- 
er ; for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created." "Alleluia; salvation, 
and glory, and honor, and power, 
unto the Lord our God.'* Rev. iv. 
11 ; xix. 1. 



THE END. 
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